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/•'all  uMcr. 

"  n.iv<-  you  Ift-rii  .1  iravrlirr  ? 
My  loril,  I  hrivr." 


PREFACE. 


THE  present  volume  relates  the  story  of  the  writer's 
forty  years*  continuous  civil  service  in  Her  Majesty's 
Dockyards  at  Sheerness  and  Chatham,  first  as  a  Clerk, 
and  afterwards  as  a  Principal  Officer,  in  the  several 
departments  of  Cash,  Naval  Stores,  and  Accounts.  Little 
did  the  author  imagine  when  first  appointed  to  Sheerness 
that  it  would  be  his  privilege  to  see  the  Navy  and  Civil 
Service  alike  transformed  and  reorganized,  inspired  with  a 
new  life,  and  launched  on  a  new  career.  As  little  did  he 
conceive  that  it  would  be  his  destiny  to  witness  revision 
after  revision  of  Dockyard  organization.  It  is  almost  need- 
less to  remark  that  the  Accounts  of  the  Dockyards,  with 
which  during  the  whole  period  of  his  service  he  was  more 
or  less  immediately  connected,  and  of  which  he  has  much 
to  tell,  are  of  vast  importance  to  the  nation  ;  as  without  such 
Accounts  there  could  be  but  imperfect  control  of  our  naval 
expenditure,  and  no  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  same, 
and  all,  indeed,  would  be  a  chaos.  The  statements  relative 
to  the  Cash  arrangements,  with  which  the  author  was  also 
associated — and  millions  of  public  money  have  passed  through 
his  hands — may,  it  is  hoped,  be  found  interesting  to  our 
taxpayers,  who  are  deeply  concerned  in  the  integrity  and 
acumen  of  their  money-paying  officers,  and   in  the  confi- 
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dcnce  of  the  employes  in  the  equitable  and  prompt  adjust- 
ment of  their  claims. 

Some  sketches  of  the  author's  holiday  travels  have  been 
introduced  ;  and  some  notes  of  his  visit  to  Spain  in  iSOo 
with  the  Astronomical  Expedition  sent  out  to  observe  the 
Total  Eclipse  of  the  Sun;  and  his  visit  to  Canada  in  1884 
as  a  Member  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science. 

It  may  be  added  that  many  subjects  and  occurrences  of 
imperial,  professional,  literary,  scientific,  and  popular  interest, 
with  which  the  writer  was  connected,  or  which  came  under 
his  observation  during  the  forty  years  comprehended  in  his 
narrative,  are  noticed  in  his  story.  At  the  same  time  he 
must  express  his  acknowledgments  to  local  and  other 
authoriti':'.  to  whom  he  has  been  indebted  for  information. 
He  han  b';eri  induceri  to  place  his  name  on  the  title-pa^e 
of  this  v:^ond  volume,  as  he  sees  no  reason  any  longer  to 
withhold  it. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  THE  AUTHOR  TO  HER  MAJESTY'S 
CIVIL  SERVICE  IN  SHEERNESS  DOCKYARD. 

I  HAVE  already  narrated  the  first  pjortion  of  my  history. 
1  have  told  of  my  birth,  my  youth,  my  early  manhood, 
my  enlistment  in  the  East  India  Company's  Service, 
and  voyage  to  India ;  my  marches  from  Calcutta  to  Hazaree- 
baugh,  Ghazeepore,  Benares,  Allahabad,  Cawnpore,  Delhi, 
and  the  Sutlej,  together  with  my  experiences  as  a  barrack- 
room  author ;  the  part  I  took  in  the  State  Reception  of  the 
Army  of  Affghanistan  on  its  return  to  India ;  the  march  of 
our  regiment  back  to  Delhi,  and  thence  to  Meerut ;  my 
retirement  by  purchase  from  the  army,  appointment  to  the 
clerical  staff  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  North- West 
Provinces,  departure  to  Agra,  and  despatch  on  duty  by  dak 
to  join  the  Governor-General  at  Simla ;  my  summons  home, 
journey  overland  to  England,  and  arrival  in  Bath,  my  native 
city.     And  now  I  may  proceed  with  my  story. 

Nearly  two  years  had  passed  away.  I  had  married,  and 
found  it  impossible  to  return  to  India  to  resume  the  duties 
of  my  civil  appointment.  I  resorted  again  to  my  pen  for  a 
living,  and  realized  the  pains  and  anxieties,  as  well  as  the 
successes,  of  an  author.  It  occurred  to  me  one  day  to  write 
to  Lord  EUenborough,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  office  of 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  I  reminded  him  of  my  service 
in  India,  and  requested  the  favour  of  an  appointment.  His 
lordship  replied  immediately,  and,  in-  a  note  written  by  his 
own  hand,  requested  me  to  call  on  him  at  the  Admiralty.  I 
did  so,  and  Lord  EUenborough  at  once  appointed  me  to  a 
clerkship  then  vacant  on  the  establishment  of  Sheerness 
Dockyard. 
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I  returned  to  Bath  direct.     We  prepared  forthwith   for 
our  departure.     A  post  or  two  brought  the  official  missive  : 

"  Admiralty, 

'' April  2%th,  1846. 

"  Sir, 

"  I  am  commanded  by  my  Lords  Commissioners  of  the 
Admiralty  to  acquaint  you  that  you  have  been  appointed  a 
Third-Class  Clerk  in  Sheerness  Dockyard,  and  you  are  to 
repair  to  your  duties  without  delay. 

'*  I  am,  sir, 
"  Your  very  humble  servant, 

"  (Signed)         H.  Corry. 
**  Mr.  R.  G.  Hobbes." 

I  thus  became  a  member  of  H.M.'s  Civil  Service,  and  of 
the  Civil  Department  of  our  glorious  British  Navy. 


^K  will  e 

^■^^^         infani 

^^^         and  1 
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will  even  perhaps  indulge  himself  in  going  back  to  the  verj* 
infancy  of  the  art : 

SaCRKD  are  ships,  of  birth  U[VINE  ; 
An  angel  drew  the  JirU  daign 
With  which  the  patriarch  Nature's  rains  brav'd;" 
and  he  may  pursue  the  thought  from  the  mythic  raft,  the 
canoe,  and  the  ancient  galley*  or  rowboat  of  the.  Phcenicians, 
Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  to  the  ship  winged  with 
sails,  then  equipped  with  the  rudder,  and  then  gifted  with 
the  mariner's  compass,  charts,  and  chronometers;  the  sub- 
stitution of  iron  for  wood,  and  the  introduction  of  steam 
(which  have  effected  more  changes  in  the  mercantile  marine 
of  the  world  than  was  ever  before  dreamed  of)  ;  and,  still 
later,  the  adoption  of  the  screw.  He  must  be  saddened, 
however,  by  the  recollection  that  perhaps  not  a  day  passes 
but  some  one  of  our  vessels  is  lost  at  sea,  with  all  its  precious 
freight  of  human  lives  and  merchandize ;  and  must  feel  that 
there  is  yet  much  room  for  improvement  in  shipbuilding.! 

*  "The  most  prodigious  vessel  on  the  records  of  ihc  ancients  was  built 
by  order  of  Hiero,  the  second  Tyrant  of  Syracuse,  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  Archimedes,  about  330  years  before  Christ,  the  description  of 
which  would  fill  a  small  volume.  Athenaeus  has  left  a  description  of  this 
vast  floating  fabric.  There  was,  he  states,  as  much  timber  employed  in 
her  as  would  have  sened  for  the  conMniciion  of  fifty  galleys.  It  had  all 
the  varieties  of  apartments  and  conveniences  necessary  to  a  palace,  such 
us  banqueting  rooms,  baths,  a  library,  a  temple  of  Venus,  gardens,  fish- 
ponds, mills,  and  a  spacious  gymnasium.  The  inlaying  of  the  floors  of 
the  middle  apartment  represented  in  various  coloun  the  stories  of  Homer's 
■  Iliad ' :  there  were  everywhere  the  most  beautiful  paintings  ;  and  everj' 
embellishment  and  om.imeni  that  art  could  furnish  were  bestowed  on  the 
ceilings,  windows,  and  every  part.  The  inside  of  the  temple  was  inlaid 
with  cypress-wood,  the  statues  were  of  ivory,  and  the  floor  was  studded 
with  precious  stones.  This  vessel  had  twenty  benches  of  oars,  and  was 
encompassed  by  an  iron  rampart  or  b.itlery  ;  it  had  also  eight  towers 
wiih  walls  and  bulwarks,  which  were  furnished  with  machines  of  war. 
one  of  which  was  capable  of  throwing  a  stone  of  300  jmunds  weight,  or 
a  dart  of  twelve  cubits  long,  to  the  distance  of  h.ilf  a  mile  To  launch 
her.  Archimedes  invented  a  screw  of  great  power.  She  had  four  wooden 
ana  eight  iron  anchon  [  her  mainmast,  composed  of  a  single  tree,  was 
procured,  sftcr  much  trouble,  from  distant  inland  mountains  Hicro, 
hnding  that  he  had  no  harbours  in  Sicily  capable  of  containing  her,  and 
learning  that  there  was  famine  in  Egypt,  sent  her  loaded  with  com  to 
Alenundrio.  She  bore  an  inscription,  of  which  the  following  is  part  : 
•Hiero,  the  son  of  Hierocles.  the  Dorian,  who  wields  the  sceptre  of 
Sidly,  sends  this  vessel  bearing  in  her  the  fruiis  of  the  earth.  Do  thou, 
O  Neptune,  preserve  in  tafety  thi*  ship  over  the  blue  waves.'"— yA^ 
Stii.     {i'ide  "Ancient  Ships,"  bv  Cecil  Torr.I 

+  It  was  said  in  1S71 .  "  • "  "  recently  the  an  of  shipbuilding, 

.IS  practised  in  many  prival  •  eKiiemely  nide.     In  some  cases  - 
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— was  founded  by  Henry  VIII.  in  the  fourth  year  of  his 
reign  (1513),  and  here  in  1581  Queen  Elizabeth  visited 
Drake  In  the  ship — the  Pelican — in  which  he  compassed  the 
world ;  here,  too,  in  1698,  Peter  the  Great  studied  the  art 
of  shipbuilding,"  working,  it  is  said,  as  a  common  ship- 
wright, and  living  in  the  house — Sayes  Court — occupied  by 

future  be  exclusively  used  as  a  victualling  yard."  Twenty-one  acres  of 
its  site  were  bought  by  ihe  Corporalion  of  London  for  ^94,640,  and  at  a 
liirther  outlay  of  ^230,000  were  fitted  up  as  a  foreign  cattle  market. 

The  Cowf/— ihc  first  steamer  built  for  the  Naval  service— was  con- 
sinicied  at  Depiford  by  Oliver  Lang. 

*  A  noble  painting,  "  Peter  the  Great  at  Depiford,"  by  John  Seymour 
Lucas,  A.K.A..  was  exhibited  at  the  Academy  in  1886.  The  stoiy  of  i's 
execution  was  lold  by  the  artist  himself  in  a  lecture  at  the  London 
Institution,  and  is  so  interesting  that  we  cannot  refrain  from  giving  its 
substance.  The  idea  of  Peter  the  Great  came  to  Mr.  Lucas  travelling 
in  the  train  one  day  to  Norfolk,  The  first  difficulty  was  to  get  some 
accurate  infoniiation  about  the  renowned  Muscovite— his  period,  dress, 
and  portrait.  Mr.  Lucas  went  to  Evelyn's  diary,  and  found  under  dale 
i6Q7-94i  Ihe  approximate  date  of  the  visit  to  Depiford  Dockyard.  Evelyn 
had  good  reason  to  remember  it,  for  the  Admiralty  borrowed  his  house 
for  the  use  of  the  royal  visitor,  who  left  it  in  surh  a  scandalous  state  that 
^150  barely  covered  the  subsequent  repairs.  Next,  with  the  assistance 
of  Mr.  Colvin,  of  the  Print  Room,  an  elaborate  search  had  to  be  made 
for  a  view  of  Deptford  Dockyard  in  the  time  of  William  111,  Fortu- 
nately one  turned  up  which  gave  the  exact  view  required.  The  work  of 
unearthing  Peter's  portrait  followed.  This  was  found  in  Kneller's  portrait 
at  Hampton  Court.  How  was  he  to  be  dressed?  Mr.  Lucas  decided 
to  go  by  tradition,  and  invest  him  with  a  working  shipwright's  clothes. 
What  was  a  shipwright's  costume  in  the  lime  of  William  III-?  Some 
of  Peter  de  Hooge's  sketches  helped  a  great  deal  to  decide  this.  The 
dresses  of  ihe  gentry  were  fairly  easy  to  pick  up  from  contempwrary 
prints,  but  there  was  much  difficulty  in  getting  at  the  naval  uniform  of 
the  period,  for  the  simple  reason  that  there  wns  no  regular  uniform  at 
that  dale.  However,  Mr.  Waller,  the  anliiiuary.  led  the  artist  to  a 
statue  in  an  ancient  almshouse  courtyard  in  the  Mile  End  Road,  dated 
i68[,  and  this  difficulty  was  got  over.  Then  some  costumiers  sold  Mr, 
Lucas  a  blood-stained  frock-coat  of  William  lll.s  reign,  which  had  evi- 
dently been  treasured  on  account  of  the  tradition  ihat  somebody  had 
been  killed  in  it.  It  was  exactly  as  seen  in  Peter  de  Hooge's  sketches. 
Mr.  Lucas,  in  an  incidental  digression,  pointed  out  that  gentlemen  in 
those  days  wore  a  large  lum-back  cutf,  which  in  fine  weather  enabled  the 
weaier  to  display  his  elegant  lawn  under-sleeves.  This  was  the  origin 
of  the  mysterious  apology  for  a  turn. back  cuff  still  found  on  gentlemen's 
coats  at  the  present  day.  The  frockcoal,  by  the  way,  is  of  Persian 
origin.  Evelyn  tells  us  thai  the  King  adopted  it  permanently  in  it66, 
greatly  lo  the  annoyance  of  Louis  XIV  ,  who  in  revenge  for  this  impu- 
deni  attempt  to  set  the  fashion  put  his  lacqueys  in  the  Persian  frock-coat; 
but  the  ridicule  did  noi  kill  in.  ihis  case.  The  fashion  became  the  rage, 
and  ever  since  England  has  set  the  fashion  in  men's  coats.  To  gel  at 
a  probable  ship  for  the  dockyard,  Mr.  Lucas  went  down  to  the  museum 
at  Depiford  and  found  a  model  of  the  Linn,  a  three-decker  built  in  1698, 
upon  which  ii  is  more  ihan  probable  Peter  ihe  Great  worked.     He  had 
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which  conveved  Henrv  to  the  Fieii  cc  rhe  CIcch  cf  Gold — 
Appears  to  have  been  launched  m  if  i^*  Thence,  roc,  was 
laanched.  in  1559.  **the  g^xxilye  ship  Eliz^'-.^z^t"  in  the 
presence  of  the  Queen  and  ali  her  Cccrt :  in  1037  the 
S'Z'zerfi^  cf  the  SiJS^  the  lirst  three-iecked  ship  bcilt  in 
England  i^  in  1751  the  ill-fcited  R:\^  d:^^^' .  s^i  since  then 
mam-  another  noble  vessel  The  Kc\^  ArsenjI  w3-s  rounded 
aboot  1720- 

\Ve  neact  passed  Northfieet.  which  Kennie  repea:edly  re- 
commended as  a  most  convenient  s::e  rVr  the  fcrmiiioa  of  a 
great  naval  harboar  and  national  arsenal.  He  saii  that  it 
possessed  everj-  advantage  that  could  pcssib'y  r^  wished 
for  in  a  Naval  Station;  and  that  it  was  capable  cf  being 
rendered  as  complete  and  perfect  an  establishmen:  as  could 
be  made  for  bnilding,  repairing,  and  n::in^  cu:  vessels  of 
war  of  all  classes  on  the  largest  scale.  His  su5:ges:ions 
were  repeatedly  brought  under  the  cons:v:era:::"n  cf  the 
Government^  and  steps  were  e\*en  tiken  tcwards  carrying 
them  out ;  but  the  \-ast  expense  they  would  have  occasioned 
s^ems  to  have  led  to  their  final  abandonment. 

Passing  Gravesend — whence  I  well  remembered  that  I 
sailed  for  India  in  1S39,  ^tnd  whence  so  many  thousands 
depart  everj-  year  for  abroad — we  steamed  on.  full  of  pleasant 
anticipation,  and  still  more  elated  by  a  glowins:  desonpcion 
jriv^tn  us  by  a  young  gentleman  on  board,  the  son  of  one  of 
th*;  staff  of  Sheemess  Yard,  of  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  the 
dockyard  officials,  in  which,  of  course,  we  should  share.  We 
wfrf*:  not  a  little  damped,  however,  when  on  our  arrival  at 
Sh^^m^rss  Vhich  it  was  clear  occupied  a  most  in:ponant 
p^/»ition  at  the  confluence  of  the  Thames  and  the  Midway' 
khtt  passing  through  the  ships  and  vessels  in  harl\?ur— the 
Flaj^  Ship  lying  near  at  anchor — we  landed  on  the  wooden 
pi':r,  Vjme  three  thousand  feet  long,  gathered  together  our 

♦  Th^r^,  moreover,  she  m-as  burnt  in  1552. 

*'  Sf.^  -  WAA  4e%ixiied  and  built  bv  Phineas  and  IVter  Tett.  The 
ff,rrr^r  «;■%  a  '^ap'ain  in  the  Royal  Navv.  and  his  ancestor*  had  held  the 
^/f,'*:  of  krh.t^xi  fA  the  Royal  Navy  for  tm-o  hundred  vcars.  Hi>  >on 
I'-^-itf  »»*  th^  rr»a%ter  builder,  and  he  bad  made  the  incxlel  of  the  ship 
r##fOf*;  he  wai  f  **:nty-fivc  years  of  age.  Of  this  young  man  it  was  said  : 
•  i'a'tlkx  herwtlfe  flew  ir.'o  his  bosome,  and  not  only  enjoyned  him  to  the 
ur.f*0-tukiny^,  hut  in%pired  him  in  the  manageing  oif  so  exquisite  and 
aJ/Viluf ft  an  arrhiter.ture.' " — /ym. 
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"  traps/'  and  looked  around  us.  The  quays  and  wall  of  the 
dockyard,  on  the  one  hand — ^we  could  see  little  or  nothing 
of  the  interior — with  the  silence  that  just  then  seemed  to 
prevail  there,  and  the  desolate  and  lonely  appearance  of  the 
Queenborough  shore,  on  the  other,  contrasted  in  oilir  minds 
with  the  beautiful  city  of  Bath,  which  we  had  so  lately  left, 
and  the  stir  and  bustle  of  London,  which  we  had  quitted 
but  a  few  hours  before,  and  somewhat  disappointed  our 
expectations. 

It  was,  as  it  were,  a  new  world  to  us,  in  which  we  had 
everything  to  discover — the  history  of  an  island  so  wonder- 
fully set  down  at  the  very  mouths  of  the  Thames  and  Med- 
way,  as  a  site  formed  by  nature  for  the  defence  of  these 
rivers ;  the  construction  of  the  dockyard  on  land  re- 
claimed from  the  waters ;  the  mysteries  of  naval  architec- 
ture ;  the  ways  of  life  in  a  garrison  town ;  and  the  organiza- 
tion and  usages  of  H.M.'s  Civil  Service;  to  say  nothing 
of  the  wonders  of  a  famous  geological  preserve,  and  the 
pleasures  and  drawbacks  of  a  life  by  the  seaside,  of  which 
we  had  hitherto  had  no  experience. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

SHEERNESS  DOCKYARD  AND  ITS  SURROUNDINGS. 

WE  passed  on  into  the  town  of  Sheerness,  to  engage  a 
lodging — for  we  dreaded  the  expense  of  a  hotel — 
till  we  could  find  a  suitable  residence.  The  aspect 
of  Blue  Town,  as  it  was  called — the  part  of  Sheerness  nearest 
the  pier — and  which  derived  its  name,  as  we  afterwards 
learned,  from  the  first  houses  erected  there  having  been 
painted  blue  (to  signify,  as  we  suppose,  their  connection  with 
the  navy)  did  not  greatly  relieve  us.  The  gigantic  and 
blank  dockyard  wall  occupying  one  side  of  the  somewhat 
irregularly-built  main  street,  which  had  a  number  of  side 
streets,  with  narrow  cross-streets  behind  them ;  and  the 
wooden  houses,*  small  shops,  and  numerous  taverns  (then 
empty)  on  the  other,  made  but  a  dull  thoroughfare ;  but 
we  hoped  for  the  best. 

After  engaging  a  lodging,  I  made  my  way  into  the  dock- 
yard, passing,  as  directed,  round  the  top  of  Blue  Town, 
meeting  every  few  steps  a  soldier  or  sailor,  and  going  by  the 
outer  terrace  of  the  yard  and  the  Dockyard  Chapel  (a  noble 
edifice),t  to  the  main  entrance  fronting  the  beach.  This 
presented  but  a  drtary  aspect,  new  fortifications  being  in 
course   of    construction, J   and    the   road,    almost    bare   of 

♦  \Vr  iiftrrwaiiN  Iraint  that,  in  addition  to  their  wages  the  men  of 
the  dockyard  wnr  foiincrlv  allowfd  "chins''  for  firing.  These  "chips" 
appear  to  have  Itrrn  icunrtinirh  of  (onHiderablc  size  ;  and  it  seems  that 
they  grew,  and  k'*'^^»  ♦*'**^  continurd  to  ^xo\\\  so  that,  it  is  Sttitfy  they  at 
length  !>r«  anif  />/ii//X»,  witli  whi»  h  a  t onsidnahio  jxirl  of  Klue  Town  and 
the  adjoining  <(>h>i)y  <>t   M\\c  'lt)wn  was  ointovl. 

t   KiTclrcl  a)»out  iM^s.  jit  a  t  t»st  of  /.VMxxv 

X  "  Mc'iwrrn  thr  Pr»H  p  and  18411  nuittrrs  won*  allowed  to  go  ver>'  much 
to  neglect  at  Shfi'inrvt.     Soon  after  thin  the  Prince  dc  J oinville  paid  a 
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bii3dings»  stretching  away,  as  I  learned,  to  Garrison  Point, 
the  official  residence  of  the  Port-Admiral  (the  Naval  Com- 
mander-in-Chief) and  the  barracks  of  the  soldiers.     The 
dockyard  gateway,  opposite  the  parade-ground,  was  tall  and 
imposing,  aiid  was  guarded  by  police,  who  admitted  me  on 
my  signing  a  book  in  their  charge,  and  stating  that  I  had 
come  to  join.    Just  within  the  entry,  on  a  lofty  mast,  hung 
a  great  bell,  by  which  it  appeared  the  men  of  the  yard  were 
summoned  to,  and  dismissed  from,  their  work.     Passing  a 
military  guard  a  little  way  on,  I  proceeded  to  the  office  of 
the  Captain-Superintendent,  reported  my  arrival,  found  that 
my  name  had  preceded  me  from  the  Admiralty,  presented  my 
letter  of  appointment,  and  was  entered  on  the  official  books 
as  a  Clerk  on  the  Establishment.     It  was  the  ist  May,  1846. 
I  had  never  before  seen  a  naval  yard,  and  could  not  but  be 
deeply  impressed  at  first  sight  with  the  magnificence  of  this 
great  national  establishment,  which,  to  my  astonishment,  I 
found  was  all  huili  upon  piles.    The  yard  covered  sixty  acres, 
encompassed  on  each  side,  except  towards  the  water,  by  the 
lofty  and  substantial  wall  to  which  I  have  already  alluded, 
the  Officers'  Terrace  forming  its  upper  boundary,  and  the 
Medway,  in  which  lay  the  Flag  Ship  and  many  other  vessels, 
the  lower.     Among  the  first  things  I  noticed  was  the  perfect 
order  that  appeared  everywhere  to  prevail ;  the  cleanliness, 
neatness,  and  even  beauty  of  the  Yard ;  and  the  mansion-like 
character  of  the  Principal  Officers'  houses. 

The  Royal  Navy  is  the  glory  of  our  land ;  every  Briton  may 
be  proud  who  is  in  any  way  associated  with  it,  and  the 
humblest  artificer  who  helps  to  build  it  up  may  be  glad  and 
rejoice  in  his  work ;  for  the  Navy  represents  the  majesty  of 
Great  Britain  as  the  Sovereign  of  the  Seas,  the  Protector 
of  Commerce,  the  Champion  of  Liberty. 

To  Henry  VIII.  belongs  the  honour,  not  only  of  having 
founded  Deptford  and  Woolwich  dockyards,  but  also  of 
having  first  founded  in  this  country  an  organized  and 
permanent   Navy  as   a   distinct    national   service,   and   of 

visit  to  Sheemess  in  a  French  line-of-battle  ship,  and  there  was  but  one 
gun  to  return  the  salute.  A  pamphlet  written  by  the  Prince  about  that 
time,  pointing  out  the  ease  with  which  an  invasion  of  England  might  be 
accomplished,  created  a  panic  in  the  country,  and  very  soon  after  the 
existing  fortifications  were  erected." — SAeerness  Guide  (1870). 
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defining  the  pay  of  officers  and  men,  as  well  as  of  appoint- 
ing a  Board  of  Commissioners  to  rale  the  fleet.    The  fleet 
W2LS  in  some  succeeding  reigns  less  cared  for ;  yet  Elizabeth 
was  the  restorer  of  England^s  maritime  gloiy»  and  her  sea- 
lions  —  Drake,   Howard,   Hawkins,   Raleigh,    Frobisher  — 
whose  names  will  ever  live  in  the  annals  of  the  nation,  made 
the  £aLme  of  her  navy  ring  throughout  the  world.     And 
though  aftenvards,  at  times,  too  much  forgotten,  Boscawen, 
Rodney,  Howe,  Jervis,  Duncan,  Sydney  Smith,  Nelson  and 
Cochrane,  made  the  name  of  the  British  fleet  terrible  to  oar 
enemies.     In  the  war  with  France  our  navy  won  immortal 
glories.    With,  or  about  the  commencement  oC  the  present 
reign,  other  nations  began  to  augment  their  navies,  and  with 
the  extension  of  our  Colonial  Empire  and  our  commerce, 
the  necessity  (or  our  maintenance  of  a  great  na\y  became 
ob\nous — a  na\T  equal  to  the  combined  forces  of  any  two 
other  maritime    nations.      Increased    attention    has    con- 
sequently been  given  to  this  subject,  and  now  our  flag  is  on 
ever>*  sea,  and  the  thunders  of  our  cannon  are  heard  on 
ever\'  shore.     Great  Britain  has  won  a  naval  supremacy 
which  she  must   ever  maintain — a   supremacy  which   the 
peace   of   the  world   as  well   as  the  honour  of  England 
requires. 

"  Bnunnia^s  |:lory  first  from  ships  Jirctsae  ; 
To  shipping  still  her  po»^«r  j«d  ^-ealih  she  owes.* 

And  we  are  here  especially  concerned  in  our  rural  archi- 
tecture. 

The  Commander-in-Chief  at  the  Nore — who  has  the 
supreme  authority  over  all  naval  officers  at  both  Sheemess 
and  Chatham — u*as  at  the  time  of  our  joining  Vice-Admiral 
Sir  E.  D.  King,  K.C.B. 

I  ^i^-as  introduced  next  morning  to  Captain  Arthur,  the 
Superintendent  of  the  dockyard  :  made  and  subscribed  a 
certain  declaration  before  him  :  and  executed  a  K>nd.  to  the 
amount  of  three  times  my  salar>\  for  the  faithful  discharge 
of  my  duties.  1  was  then  assigned  to  the  Storekeepers 
dei>anment,  and  immediately  posted  to  a  desk  in  his 
principal  otfice. 

In  the  evening  1  had  to  seek  ai>anments  whe^e  we  might 
find  a  temporarj'  home  until  we  could  engage  a  suitable 
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residence.     We  found  that  Sheerness  consisted  of  no  less 
than  three  towns  :  Blue  Town, — which  once  represented,  as 
it  would    seem,   the  whole   settlement — Mile    Town,   and 
Marine  Town.    The  first,  except  its  back  streets,  we  had 
already  seen.     Divided  from  Blue  Town  by  a  moat  and 
drawbridge  was  Mile  Town,  better  built  and  more  modern, 
(dating,  as  it  would  seem,  from  about  1809),  and  with  fewer 
taverns  and  better  shops,  but  still  having  numerous  wooden 
houses,  relics  of  an  older  time,  indicating  great  liability  to 
fire ;  then  came  Edward  Street,  two  short  rows  of  tolerably 
well  built  houses,  facing  each  other  and  leading  to  the  sea  ; 
originally  founded  by  Sir  Edward  Banks^  as  a  first  instal- 
ment of  a  vilU  to  be  called  Bankstown ;  the  Church,  the 
Royal  Hotel,  erected-  by  Sir  Edward  Banks  for  his  private 
residence ;  and,   finally,  on   the   beach.    Marine   Town,   a 
rising  little  settlement  of  more  recent  birth.     The  whole 
population  of  the  three  towns  was  perhaps  10,000,  nearly 
all  of  whom  were  Government  employes,  their  families,  and 
their  dependents. 

Sheerness  stands  in  a  very  flat  locality,  being,  as  we  after- 
wards found,  much  below  the  level  of  the  sea  at  high-water 
mark,  and  only  prevented  from  being  flooded  and  uninhabit- 
able by  a  strongly-built  sea  wall,  which  defends  it  on  the 
east,  north  and  south.     The  flats  behind  Mile  Town  and 
Blue  Town  form  an  area  of  about   1,700  acres,  and  were 
then,  as  they  seemed  always  to  have  been,  the  receptacle  of 
the  town  sullage.     They  were  intersected  by  watercourses, 
which  carried  with  them   a  great  proportion  of  the  town 
sewage,  emitting  health-destroying  malaria  on  every  hand, 
saturating  the  earth,  and  polluting  the  air.     In  fact,  Sheer- 
ness was   nearly  surrounded,  except  seaward,  by  stagnant 
and  stinking  ditches,  the  principal  of  which  were  primarily 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  draining  the  town  and  the  marshes 
themselves  ;  but  for  the  want  of  a  proper  and  efficient  outlet 
had  become  reservoirs  and  hotbeds  for  the  generation  of 
poisonous  matter,  producing  disease  and  death.     It  was  a 
very  unpleasant  discovery.     The  lookout  was  a  dreary  one, 

*  A  self-made  man — originally  a  working  man — who  became  the  con- 
tractor for  the  new  London  and  Waterloo  Bridges,  as  well  as  for  most 
of  the  Government  works  constructed  in  his  day  at  Sheerness. 


I 
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except  towards  the  sea,  the  view  of  which  was  magnihcent. 
1  could  scarcely  have  imagined  that  I  should  have  the 
happioess  of  seeing  this  place,  through  the  exertions  of 
two  or  three  individuals,  become  a  popular  sanatorium, 
a  resort  of  the  health-seeker  and  the  pleasure-seeker. 

We  found  suitable  furnished  lodging;s  in  Mile  Town,  and 
settled  down  there,  as  we  thought,  for  awhile.  The  house 
belonged  to  a  respectable  artificer  of  the  yard,  who,  with 
his  wife  and  one  child,  occupied  a  part  of  it.  Our  landlady 
was  a  strange  specimen  of  a  working  man's  helpmeet.  Her 
husband  had  formerly  been  a  shopkeeping  tradesman :  and 
she  herself  was  a  person  of  superior  birth,  who  had  inherited 
a  small  fortune,  but  had  no  notion  of  housekeeping,  and  was 
somewhat  indolent.  He  had  failed  in  business,  and  had 
found  employment  in  the  dockyard.  He  was  accustomed 
to  rise  early  to  go  into  the  yard ;  but  his  wife  (being  "  as 
ladies  wish  to  be  who  love  their  lords  ")  usually  lay  in  bed 
till  towards  noon,  when  she  would  rise  and  rush  out  to  get 
meat  for  his  dinner,  with  which  she  would  return  about  that 
time;  she  then  lit  a  tire,  heaping  on  a  large  quantity  of 
chips,  mixed  up  some  flour  into  "  doughboys,"  and  threw 
meat,  pudding,  and  vegetables  together  into  a  saucepan  to 
boil.  While  this  was  doing,  the  husband  would  come  in, 
and,  to  hasten  the  dinner  (as  he  had  soon  to  return  to  the 
yard),  would  blow  the  fire,  the  child  frequently  crying.  Then 
presently  the  contents  of  the  saucepan  were  thrown  out 
en  masse,  and  the  "dinner"  served.  It  may  be  added  that 
on  Saturday  nights  the  good  wife  would  frequently  be  heard 
ironing  her  husband's  shirt  alter  the  clock  struck  twelve. 
Shortly  subsequent  to  the  birth  of  her  second  child,  she 
accidentally  scalded  it  in  emptying  out  her  husband's  dinner 
from  the  saucepan,  so  that  it  died.  We  were  obliged  ere 
long  to  remove  to  another  lodging.  Such  was  a  specimen  of 
domestic  life  among  our  artisans.  We  may  hope  that  it  was 
a  very  rare  one. 

I  had  scarcely  entered  on  my  duties  when,  in  July,  1846, 
the   Earl  of  Ell  h   relinquished  the  office  of  First 

Lord  of  the  Ad  '   a  change  of  administration.     I 

could  not  but  c  myself  and   be  thankful  that  I 

had  been  led  to  ship's  favour  so  soon  after  his 
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appointment.  It  was  remarkable  that  Lord  EUenborough 
was  succeeded  at  the  Admiralty  by  Lord  Auckland,  whom 
he  had  himself  (as  we  have  seen)  superseded  at  Calcutta. 

My  illustrious  friend,  Baboo  Dwarkanauth  Tagore,*  who 
had  recently  come  to  England  for  a  second  time,  died  in 
London  on  the  ist  August,  at  the  early  age  of  fifty-two. 
His  early  decease  was  a  public  calamity,  and  was  especially 
so  regarded  in  India. 

But  it  is  time  that  I  should  say  something  of  the  Isle  of 
Sheppey,  of  which  Sheerness  is  the  capital,  and  which  has  a 
very  curious,  though  little  known,  history,  the  isle  being, 
indeed,  almost  a  Urra  incognita. 

The  Isle  of  Sheppey,  then — divided  from  the  mainland  by 
the  river  Swale,  an  arm  of  the  estuary  of  the  Medway — is  a 
mass  of  London  clay,  lying  on  a  substratum  of  chalk, 
covered  along  the  beach  with  sand,  shingle,  and  shells,  and 
largely  elsewhere  with  alluvial  soil.  It  was  noted  of  old, 
and  is  famous  to  this  day,  for  its  excellent  sheep,!  and  was 
named  Sceapige,  which  name  was  softened  down  by  the 
Picts  and  Saxons  to  Sheppey,  both  meaning  Sheep  Isle.  It 
is  eleven  miles  long,  and  four  broad,  with  an  area  of  about 
thirty-three  square  miles,  divided  into  seven  parishes ;  it  is 
bounded  by  the  Thames  and  the  Medway  on  the  west,  by 
the  Swale  on  the  south,  and  by  the  ocean  on  the  north  and 
east;   and,  besides  Sheerness  proper,  has  several  "settle- 

♦  Sec  VoL  I. 

+  •*  It  should  seeme.  by  the  derivation  of  the  name,  that  this  Islande 
was  long  since  greatly  esteemed  either  for  the  number  of  the  sheepe  or 
for  the  finenesse  of  the  fleese,  although  ancient  foreign  writers  ascribe 
not  much  to  any  part  of  all  England  (and  much  lesse  to  this  place)  either 
for  the  one  respect  or  for  the  other.  But  whether  the  sheepe  of  this 
ReaUne  were  in  price  before  the  comming  of  the  Saxons,  or  no,  they  be 
now  (God  be  thanked  therefore)  worthy  of  great  estimation,  both  for  the 
exceeding  finenesse  of  the  fleese  (which  passeth  all  other  in  Europe  at 
this  day,  and  is  to  be  compared  with  the  ancient  delicate  wooll  of 
Tarentum.  or  the  Golden  Fleese  of  Colchos  it  selfe)  and  for  the  abundant 
store  of  flocks  so  increasing  everywhere,  that  not  only  this  little  He 
which  we  have  now  in  hand,  but  the  whole  realme  also,  might  rightly  b^ 
caUed  Shepeyr— Old  Book  (1576). 

An  old  ditty  says : 

"  What  can  suq[>ass  our  Sheppy  grass  ? 
France  nor  Spain  have  such  grain. 
And  *tb  af^eed  the  flocks  we  feed, 
In  spite  of  pride. 
Beat  all  the  world  betide." 
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ments*':  Queenborough,  an  old  incorporated  town,  which 
formerly  returned  two  members  to  Parliament ;  Minster,  an 
ancient  place  of  pilgrimage ;  Eastchurch,  Warden,  etc,, 
which  we  may  notice  by-and-by. 

Sheerness*  forms  the  north-west  comer  of  Shepj)ey,  and 
presents  its  western  side  to  the  estuary  of  the  Thames  and 
Medway,  while  its  northern  side  faces  the  German  Ocean, 
which  stretches  hence  uninterruptedly  to  the  Polar  Sea,  so 
that   an  Arctic  expedition  could  sail  from  the  Nore  (opposite 
Sheerness)  direct  to  the  North  Pole  without  being  intercepted  by 
Norway  on  the  right  or  the  Orkneys  on  the  left.     Its  name — 
Sheer— denotes  that  it  enjoys  a  clear  air;  and  ness — a  cape 
or  headland — that  it  occupies  a  seaside  position.     Henry  VI 1 1, 
—"the  Father  of  the  British   Navy" — built  some  "block 
houses  "  at  Sheerness  Point ;  Queen  Elizabeth  strengthened 
"  the   Fort  '*   at   Sheerness ;    but   only   a   small   force  was 
stationed  here  till  after  the  Dutch  favoured  us  with  a  visit. 
But  so  late  as  the  reign  of  Charles   I.  Sheerness  was  a 
swamp,  over  which  the  tide  flowed  and  ebbed.      On   the 
breaking  out  of  the  Dutch  war  in  1667,  our  rulers  felt  that 
its  position  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  and  the  Medway 
was  an  important  one.      King  Charles  II.+  himself  made 
two  journeys  here  in  the  depth  of  the  winter  of  1666-67,  saw 
the  value  of  the  spot,  directed  that  forts  should  be  built,  and 
personally  superintended  their  commencement.   These,  how- 
ever, were  destroyed  by  the  Hollanders  as  they  passed  up 
the    Medway   to   Chatham   on   the   loth    June,    1667,   the 
Admiral  bearing  the  "besom  at  the  topmast  with  which  he 
threatened  to  'sweep  the  seas.'"     ("This  morning,"  says 
Pepys,  nth  June,  1667,  "  Pett  writes  us  word  that  Sheer- 

♦  **  A  story  is  told,  on  good  authority,  that  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit 
to  Sheerness  of  the  Sailor  Prince  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  he  was  waited 
upon  by  a  deputation  of  the  inhabitants,  who  presented  him  with  an 
humble  and  loyal  address,  coupled  with  a  request  that  the  name  of 
Sheerness  mijjht  be  chanjjed  to  that  of  Citirenie  7 own  The  Duke  was 
pleased  with  the  compliment,  and  referred  the  deputation  to  his  brother, 
King  George  IV'.,  promising  his  own  support  to  the  application.  A 
memorial  was  accordingly  forwarded  to  King  George  ;  but  Mr.  Pitt,  the 
Prime  Minister,  opposed  the  change  of  name  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
destroy  the  historical  associations  of  the  name  of  Sheerness.  .  .  .  And 
so  Sheerness  renuiins  Sheerness  s\\\\.^*—  Sheerness  Guide. 

t  Among  the  curiosities  of  the  yard  is  the  Koyai  Escape,  in  which 
King— then  Prince  Charles  slipped  away  from  the  countr)'  before  his 
father's  deposition. 
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oesse  is  lost  last  night  after  two  or  three  hours'  dispute. 
The  enemy  hath  possessed  himself  of  that  place ;  which  is 
very  sad,   and   puts   us   into  great   fears  of  Chatham."*) 
Under  an   increased  sens|e  of  the   immense   strategic   im- 
portance of  the  place,   the  fortifications  were  afterwards 
re-erected  and  extended,  several  small  forts  being  built,  and 
heavy  guns  mounted ;  and  special  Acts  of  Parliament  were 
passed  from  time  to  time  for  the  effectual  defence  of  Sheer- 
oess  and  its  approaches. 

As  regards  the  dockyard,  on  the  i6th  August,  1665,  when 

Garrison  Point  was  the  only  civilized  part  of  the  "  Ness,"  and 

all  around  was  a  swamp,  Pepys  writes :  "To  Sheernesse,  where 

we  walked  up  and  down,  laying  out  the  ground  to  be  taken  in 

for  cleaning  and  repairing  ships,  and  a  most  proper  place  it  is  for 

ike  purpose*'  A  Royal  Yard  (such  as  it  was !)  was  accordingly 

planned,  after  the  completion  of  the  forts,  on  land  marked 

out  and  fenced  in  by  wooden  palings,  and  wooden  sheds  were 

erected  for  the  workmen.     Officers  were  appointed,  who,  in 

time  of  peace,  were  superintended  by  the  Commissioner  at 

Chatham,  but  in  war  time  by  a  Resident  Commissioner. 

The  present  dockyard  seems  to  have  been  commenced  about 

1712,  near  Garrison  Point,  with  the  employment  of  some 

forty  or  fifty  men,  before  the  town  of  Sheerness  could  be 

said  to  exist.     Where  they  lived  we  know  not.     In  1729  an 

"  establishment  "  of  204  was  "  borne."     After  the  war  with 

America,  some  of  the  ships  that  had  taken  part  in  it  and 

were  worn   out  were   formed    into  a   breakwater  for  the 

*  Poor  Pepys  had  not  only  fears  for  Chatham,  but  be  bad  %rtsa  U:^r% 
for  himself.  He  had  heard  the  play  of  the  Dutch  gnos  himself  when 
he  was  at  Gravesend,  and  the  truth  was,  as  be  writes :  ^  I  do  fear  %o 
much  that  the  kingdom  is  undone,  that  I  do  this  night  resolre  w  uu^y 
with  my  father  and  wife  what  to  do  with  the  little  that  I  fcave  in  utfrt*^ 
by  me."  His  resolve  is  soon  taken.  He  sends  them  ^oflf  at  ti»'/  U-  us\' 
warning,  with  about  thirteen  hundred  pounds  in  gold  in  tbdr  ttij^hvi/^'^^ 
"They  gone,"  he  characteristically  adds,  •*!  coots&ued  )u  iry/'h't  iouc 
^rs  as  to  the  rest"  We  talk  about  panics — there  wa;^  ^Ax^h  !j%  ix.e 
a  panic  in  the  City  in  June,  1667.  when  the  news  casM;  titart  ti^;  Jyx-i 
had  taken  Sheerness,  that  they  had  ban:.ed  the  R/tyai  CkturU:.  itx/i  <\x- 
the  King  and  the  Duke  of  York  had  been  ttp  sukc  ic^^  /£<  *'%j^  vjfjniiii^ 
to  command  the  sinking  of  shi;.s  at  Baitang  Cr-edb  ***v*ri*;^  ^*rrt 
people  in  the  City  so  dejected  as  they  are  m  dbe  Cry  at'  <>-'\  <£is»  *  > 
course,  the  cry  of  treason  was  raised  ;  that  we  wer-t  '  '^^^*;<:C  in  tic 
Papists  '  was  what  everyone  believed  ;  aad,  addb  I'-w-C  /-^^t,  •  -  luaat 
my  ynM"* 
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harbour,  and  cvcupioJ  a>  Icsisrircs  by  :he  workn^en.*  "  Many 
an  o:d  '  Sheemester/  "  <av>  one  wh:^  calls  kirr.self  ''  an  old 
sheer  hulk."  "  nrst  saw  the  :ich:  :r.  these  shii^."  Thus  was 
the  vounc  conimunjtv  of  Sheerr.ess  cradlesi  in  the  vew  lair 
of  the  old  sea-lions  who  showed  -^nder  Rodney  that  not  even 
fiM'.iy  statesmanship  and  bad  n::l:tan-  tactics  could  prevent 
the  srperlority  of  British  pluck  beir.;:  n:a:r.ta:ned  en  her  own 
:  riny  elen^.ent.  Some  of  thoso  wh.T.:  we  have  known  as 
fathers  and  crandfather?  r.rst  2viw  l:s:ht  through  a  porthole, 
and  rlaved  their  babv  ::an:es  or.  those  decks  net  ir.anv  vears 
befrre  red  with  the  blood  and  srrin'.y  with  the  sn:oke  and 
waste  r^.^wdcT  of  the  nerce  strife  of  l^.-^n-.inica.  On  the 
cerJAration  of  war  with  France  nicre  r/.en  were  sent  here, 
ani  htlr  was  even  in  r.:t:r;:  c/.t  tht  r.f-et  which  tinker  Lord 

n:w  rui.t  :or  the  worKn:en  ar.c.  tr.c.r  :an::.:es  near  uamson 
F::n:,  where.  :ndoed.  the  %\hjli  sett'.er/.ent  w\?.s  concen- 
tra:ei.:  In  :>o.:> — up  to  which  date  the  "  Kcyal  pjck\ard" 
w: uli  arrear  to  have  consisted  of  a  nun'.V'er  cf  :li  wooden 
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together  from  time  to  time  as  necessity  required — it  was 
resolved  to  enlarge  the  yard,  so  as  to  take  in  First  Rates.* 
(It  appears  that  up  to  that  time  it  had  not  even  been 
enclosed,  but  had  a  public  way  running  across  it.)  In  1815 
Lord  Melville  (then  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty)  laid  the 
first  stone  of  the  new  works,  which  were  designed  and 
carried  out  by  Rennie,f  at  a  cost  of  £3,000,000,  the  whole, 

*  More  than  500  convicts  were  employed  in  this  work.  Many  of 
them  died,  and  were  buried  in  a  spot  still  known  as  "the  Convicts* 
Garden.''  The  convict  establishment  was  eventually  removed  to 
Woolwich. 

t  The  work  was  so  remarkable,  not  to  say  so  wonderful,  that  we  must 
quote  a  description  of  it : 

**Thc  plan  finally  decided  upon  was  that  of  a  river-front,  extending 
from  the  Garrison  Point  to  near  the  Old  Town  Pier  of  Sheerness,  of  the 
length  of  3,150  feet,  including  the  entrances,  and  enclosing  within  it 
three  basins :  one  to  the  north,  480  feet  long,  and  from  90  to  200  feet 
wide,  containing  a  surface  of  about  2  acres,  4  feet  below  low-water  of 
spring-tides,  with  two  frigate  docks  and  a  building-slip  and  boat-slips ; 
a  central  tidal  basin,  220  feet  square,  of  the  depth  of  2  feet  below  low- 
water,  with  storehouses  around  it  for  the  reception  and  delivery  of  victual- 
ling and  other  stores ;  and  on  the  west  end  of  the  dockyard  a  basin 
520  feet  long  and  300  feet  wide,  covering  a  surface  of  nearly  4  acres, 
provided  with  dry  docks  for  ships  of  the  line  on  the  south  side,  with  their 
cills  and  the  bottom  of  the  basin  laid  9  feet  below  low-water  of  spring- 
tides, westward  of  which  were  the  mast-ponds,  mast-locks,  and  work- 
shops. In  the  rear,  on  the  south  of  these  works,  were  placed  saw-pits, 
timber-berths,  and  the  officers'  houses.  The  total  surface  of  the  dock- 
yard was  64}  acres.  The  works  [commenced  in  1^15]  nere  continued 
iPknthout  interruption  until  the  year  1826,  when  the  whole  were  completed. 
Their  execution  was  attended  with  many  difficulties,  and  necessarily 
required  a  great  deal  of  Mr.  Rennie's  care  and  attention.  The  founda- 
tions were  on  a  soft  running  sand,  extending  to  an  almost  fathomless 
depth.  The  strong  currents  flowing  past  the  place  rendered  it  necessar)' 
to  adopt  an  entirely  new  system  of  operations,  which  were  carried  out 
to  an  extent  never  before  attempted  in  so  exposed  a  situation.  That 
form  of  sea-wall  was  devised  which  should  most  effectually  resist  the 
strong  pressure  of  the  current,  and  the  heavy  swell  beating  upon  its  outer 
side,  without  yielding  to  the  lateral  pressure  or  thrust  of  the  water  of  the 
basins  and  the  earth  by  which  it  was  backed.  At  the  same  time,  the 
weight  necessary  to  ensure  stability  must  not  be  such  as  to  sink  vertically. 
Mr.  Rennie  adopted  the  means  to  secure  these  objects  which  he  had 
employed  with  such  success  at  Grimsby  Docks  in  1797,  namely,  to  take 
the  like  quantity  of  materials  as  would  have  been  necessary  for  an 
ordinary  wall,  and  dispose  of  them  in  such  a  form  that  the  same  weight 
should  be  distributed  over  a  greater  surface,  thus  diminishing  the  vertical 
pressare. 

"  In  the  foundations  of  the  walls  he  also  adopted  the  method  employed 
by  him  in  similar  works,  of  driving  the  piles  and  cutting  off  their  heads 
at  an  angle  inclining  inwards,  or  towards  the  land  side,  laying  the  courses 
of  stone  at  the  same  angle ;  by  which  a  greater  resistance  was  offered 
to  the  pressure  of  the  earth,  and  the  building  was  prevented  from  being 
poshed  outwards,  as  was  more  or  less  the  case  in  most  of  the  walls  built 


as  we  have  said,  being  built  upon  piles,  nearly  100,000  in 
number,  which  were  tlriven  40  feet  deep  into  the  quick- 
sand. "  In  the  hydraulic  constructions  at  Sheerness,"  says 
M.  Dupin,  "  we  see  Art  struggling  with  the  difficulties  of 
Nature,  and  overcoming  thenn.  The  whole  arsenal  is  built 
upon  an  artificial  soil ;  the  foundations  of  the  buildings  rest 
on  the  hulls  of  old  vessels  buried  under  the  alluvial  deposit 
of  which  the  Isle  of  Sheppey  is  formed,"  And  yet  "  such 
is  the  skill  with  which  the  works  are  constructed,  and  so 
excellent  the  materials  which  have  been  employed,  that 
they  must  be  proof  alike  against  the  outrages  of  time  and 
the  hand  of  violence — a  work  worthy  of  the  Romans  in  the 
proudest  period  of  their  existence."  A  model  of  the  yard,  in 
which  all  its  buildings  were  shown,  with  the  piles  on  which 
they  stood,  might  be  seen  in  the  mould-loft.' 

The  Yard  which  had  been  so  remarkably  formed  was  used 
as  a  fitting  and  repairing  yard  almost  exclusively,  and  for 


on  the  old  conslnittion.  The  enlrance-gates  to  the  Kreal  basin  were  also 
planned  and  eseculcd  «ith  greal  skill,  Mr.  Rennie  carrjing  into  effect 
the  same  simple  but  correct  principles  laid  down  by  him  in  his  report  on 
the  Northfleet  Docks,  making  the  direction  of  the  entrance  suitable  to 
the  current  in  the  river  Mcdway,  and  from  which  ihe  ships  entered  the 

"  The  cofTer-dams  in  which  these  cyclopenn  walls  were  built  denumd 
a  passing  notice  because  of  their  gigantic  dimensions,  and  the  great 
depth  at  which  they  were  founded — at  not  less  than  from  37  lo  28  feet 
below  low-waier  of  spring-tides.  They  were  composed  of  four  rows  of 
piles  from  12  to  14  mehes  square.  The  Iwo  centre  rows  were  carried 
about  4  feet  above  the  level  of  high-water  at  the  highest  spring-tides, 
and  were  driven  from  20  to  jo  feet  into  the  sea-bottom  :  the  outer  and 
inner  rows  were  about  ;  feet  from  the  two  centre  main  rows,  but  only 
extended  up  to  the  level  of  the  half-tide,  and  were  driven  from  15  to 
20  feet  into  the  ground.  All  the  piles  were  hoofed  and  shocd  with 
wrought  iron,  firmly  bound  together  at  the  bottom,  middle,  and  top  with 
limber-braces  and  wrought-iron  bolls  and  ties  in  every  direction.  The 
joints  were  caulked  with  oakum  and  covered  with  pitch,  and  the  spaces 
between  the  piles  were  filled  with  welt-tempered  clay,  so  thai  they  were 
as  nearly  water-tight  ns  possible,  not  withstanding  the  tumendous  weight 
of  the  sea  outside  at  the  top  of  each  tide.  Though  the  dams  somewhat 
changed  form  by  this  pressure,  and  inclined  inwards,  the  piles  were 
prevented  being  forced  in  ih.it  direction  by  powerful  counteracting  braces, 
and  the  whole  stood  fn^t  until  the  completion  of  the  work,  contrary  10 
the  expectations  of  many,  who  regarded  it  as  ahogclher  an  impracticable 
thing  to  construct  lams  of  such  magnitude  in  so  exposed  a  situa- 

tion, where  the  be  resisted  was  so  enormous."— ,sot(/«. 

•  This  has  s  lovcd  m  the  South  Kensmgton  Museum,  and 

is  well  worthy  "t  ii.  ptrhupi,  the  most  wonderful  model  of 

the  kind  in  ex  I 
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these  purposes  was  considered  to  be  by  nature  in  all  respects 
fully  adapted.     The  depth  of  water  alongside  the  dockyard 
qaays,  and  close  to  the  basin  entrance,  marked  no  less  than 
57  feet  on  the  Government  chart  at  low-tide.     The  largest 
ship  afloat,  as  far  as  draught  was  concerned,  could  be  docked 
or  andocked  at  any  tide  without  removing  any  of  her  sea- 
going stores  or  guns.    In  case  of  a  North  Sea  war,  Sheerness 
was  the  nearest  port  into  which  a  disabled  ship  could  run. 

The  Yard  contained  one  Great  Basin,  with  three  large 
docks  for  repairing  ships,  opening  into  it ;  a  Camber,  or 
Smaller  Basin;  a  Boat  Basin,  with  two  dry-docks  and  a 
covered  building-slip,*  leading  out  of  it;  and  an  Ordnance 
Basin  (connected  with  the  Boat  Basin).  Near  at  hand  were 
all  necessary  buildings  and  shops,  engine-houses,  steam  kiln 
for  boiling  timber  to  shape  it,  sawpits,  etc. 

One  of  the  first  things  to  strike  the  newcomer,  or,  perhaps, 
the  visitor,  to  the  yard  was  the  block-iron  paving  which 
was  laid  down  near  the  docks  and  wharves.  These  iron 
blocks  were  formerly  used  (as  we  subsequently  learned)  for 
ballasting  ships,  and  were  superseded  when  water  ballast 
was  introduced.  As  no  adequate  price  could  be  obtained 
for  them  when  offered  for  sale,  it  was  considered  well  to  use 
them  for  paving  the  yard.  This  attracted  some  attention ; 
and  later  on  much  discussion,  initiated  by  Mr.  Seeley,  M.P., 
arose  in  Parliament  about  these  blocks,  so  that  they  acquired 
the  title  of  "  Seeley 's  pigs,"  and  several  Parliamentary  papers 
were  issued  respecting  them;  but  both  the  Storekeeper- 
General  of  the  Navy  and  the  Admiralty  Director  of  Works 
reported  in  favour  of  their  retention,  and  as  they  would  last 
for  centuries  as  paving,  it  was  perhaps  the  best  use  to 
which,  under  the  circumstances,  they  could  be  applied. 

I  soon  became  acquainted  with  the  leading  arrangements 
of  the  dockyard.     These  were  under  the  control  of  three 

^  Among  the  ships  which  had  been  buHt  at  Sheerness  during  the 
fifteen  preceding  years  (1832-46)  were  the  Salamander^  steam-sloop;  the 
Vestal;  the  Dolphin  and  Bonetta,  brigantines  ;  the  Magaria,  730  tons ; 
the  Calliope^  720  tons ;  the  Acheron;  the  Prometheus^  Vesuvius,  and 
Styx,  paddle-wheel  steamers  ;  the  Cormorant,  screw  ;  the  Rattler,  the  first 
screw  vessel  built  for  the  navy  (launched  in  1843) ;  the  Alarm,  sailing 
ship;  and  the  Fairy,  steam-yacht.  Doubtless  many  more  might  have 
been  built  had  circumstances  required  it,  but  the  times  had  been  gener- 
ally quiet* 
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for  stores,  storehouses,  and  the  people  under  him;  registering, 
and  paying  the  salaries  of  the  officers ;  enrolling,  mustering, 
and  paying  all  the  workmen  of  the  yard  (as  will  be  more  fully 
explained  hereafter),  and  keeping  the  accounts  required : — 
the  Store-receiver,  for  the  due  examination  and  receipt  of 
timber  and  stores  supplied  from  contractors  or  other  yards  ; — 
the  Surgeon,  for  the  examination  of  men  proposed  for  entry 
or  pension,  and  for  due  attention  to  the  sick  and  hurt ; — the 
Boatswain,  for  superintending  the  labourers  and  teams ; — the 
Lieutenant  of  Police,  for  everything  relating  to  that  body  ; — 
and  the  Chaplain,  for  the  maintenance  of  Divine  service  in 
the  chapel  on  Sundays  and  other  appointed  days ;  and  for 
spiritual   aid   to   the  officers,  their  families,  and  all  other 
persons  belonging  to  the  Dockyard  or  Ordinary,  as  required. 
There  were  also  the  following  subordinate  officers,  with  the 
salaries   mentioned :   five  Foremen  of  the   Yard  at  ^^250 ; 
Civil   Engineer,  £2^0  \  Master  Smith,  £2Z^\  Timber  Con- 
verter, 3^200;  Assistant  Timber  Converter,  3^160;  Foreman 
of  Sailmakers,  ^f  180 ;  Foreman  of  Caulkers,  ;f  160 ;  Foreman 
of  Smiths,  3^150;  eleven  Inspectors  at  ;fioo;  one  Leading 
Man  of  Storehouses  at  £100,  and  one  at  ^^85 ;  and  School- 
master, ;^*ioo.     (In  the  absence  of  any  Principal  or  other 
Officers,  the  Officer  next  in  rank  took  charge  of  and  became 
responsible  for  his  duties.*)     The  Clerks  occupied  a  position 
between  the  Principal  and   the  subordinate  Officers,  were 
appointed  by  the  Admiralty,  and  were  divided  into  three 
classes :  the  First  (of  whom  there  was  at  that  time  but  one) 
receiving  a  salary  of  from  ^^300  to  £450  (rising  periodically) ; 
the   second   (of  whom   there   were   two),  salaries  of  from 
£150  to  3^300;   and  the  third,  who  were  eight  in  number, 

*  A  book  of  regulations,  entitled  "Dockyard  Instructions,"  was  pro- 
vided by  the  Admiralty,  which,  in  addition  to  general  orders  for  each 
oflficer,  contained  the  following  article  :  "  As  in  a  business  of  so  multi- 
farious and  extensive  a  nature  as  the  duties  of  the  officers  of  her 
Majest/s  Dockyards  circumstances  of  an  inferior  kind  may  occur  for 
which  no  specific  instructions  can  previously  be  prepared,  it  is  expected 
that  every  person  employed  therein,  whatever  may  be  his  rank  or  station, 
do  show  an  interest  m  her  Majest/s  service,  and  exert  himself  to  fulfil 
not  only  the  letter,  but  the  spirit,  of  these  Instructions.  And  in  cases 
in  which  no  particular  directions  have  been  given,  it  is  incumbent  upon 
him  to  employ  all  diligence  and  alacrity  to  expedite  and  promote  the 
welfare  of  the  public  service  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  ;  and  such  zeal 
and  alacrity  in  the  performance  of  his  duty  cannot  fail  to  entitle  him  to 
proper  attention  and  encouragement  from  the  Admiralty.'' 
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porary*) — consisted  of  shipwrights,  caulkers,  smiths,  joiners, 
sawyers,  millwrights,  blockmakers,  riggers,  sailmakers,  colour- 
makers,  labourers,  apprentices,!  and   boys ;   all  the  other 
trades  being  in  proportion  to  the  shipwrights,  according  to 
a  scale  laid  down  by  the  Admiralty.    The  entry  of  workmen, 
as  to  the  number  allowed  and  their  fitness  for  service,  was 
jealously  guarded.     All  candidates  for  entry  were  to  be  seen 
by  the  Captain  Superintendent ;  no  person  was  to  be  entered 
on  the  establishment  without  the  authority  of  the  Admiralty; 
the  Storekeeper  was  required  to  see  that  the  numbers  of  each 
trade  authorized  by  the  Admiralty  to  be  retained  was  not 
exceeded ;  men  were  first  entered  on  probation  for  a  fort- 
night ;  if  then  approved,  they  were  retained ;  if  not,  dis- 
charged ;    but  no  man  was  entered   on   the  establishment 
whose  age  exceeded  thirty-five,  and  before  being  so  entered, 
he  was  required  to  undergo   a   medical   examination,  and 
obtain  a  certificate  of  physical  fitness.     The  names,  ages 
(as  given  by  the  men  themselves),  and  other  particulars  of 
those  entered,  were  recorded  in  registers  called  Description 
Books.     The  wages  of  the  men  appeared  to  be  generally 
fair  and  good,  though  those  of  the  labourers  seemed  small  J 
The  workmen  (as  will  be  seen  hereafter)  had  many  privileges, 
besides  the  great  advantage  of  continuous  employment  and 
promotion.     Most  of  the  men  who  could  be  so  arranged 
were  divided  into  gangs  of  fifteen,  each  gang  under  a  leading 
man,  who  conducted  and,  when  necessary,  took  a  part  in  the 
work,  and  made  himself  generally  useful.     Over  every  three 
or  four  gangs  of  artificers  there  was  an  Inspector,^  and  over 

*  The  hired  men,  who  were  sometimes  employed  for  years,  were 
discharged  every  31st  March  (such  of  them  as  were  required  being 
re-entered  on  the  ist  April),  to  prevent  any  claim  being  made  for  super- 
annuation. 

t  Apprentices  were  entered  every  year,  many— perhaps  most — of  them 
sons  of  men  in  the  yard  ;  so  that  it  is  probable  that  numerous  families 
had  from  generation  to  generation  been  employed  in  the  establishment. 
The  apprentices  were  allotted  to  selected  men,  who  were  called  their 
"Instructors,"  and  received  fourpence  a  day  for  teaching  each,  every 
apprentice  being  under  a  distinct  **  Instructor." 

\  A  week's  wages  was  always  kept  in  hand,  to  allow  time  for  making 
up  the  books,  etc. 

§  It  may  be  interesting  to  note  the  duties  of  the  Inspector.  He 
attended  at  the  dockyard-gate  or  musler-oflfice  to  see  his  people  come  into 
the  yard.  He  made  arrangements  for  the  constant  occupation  of  his 
gangs,  and  he  so  planned  the  general  details  that  the  men  whom  he  super- 
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the  Inspectors  were  Foremen,'  who  were  responsible  to  the 
Principal  Officers  of  their  several  departments. 

Many  teams  of  horses  (supplied  by  contract)  were  em- 
ployed in  the  Yard.  They  knew  the  coming  in  and  going 
out  bells  as  well  as  the  men ;  coming  in  very  deliberately, 
and  going  out  very  gaily. 

It  should  here  be  observed  that  the  work  of  every  day  was 
deliberated  on,  discussed,  and  arranged  by  the  Principal 
Officers,  and  submitted  in  writing  to  the  Captain  Super- 
intendent the  day  previous  (save,  of  course,  in  exceptional 
cases  suddenly  demanding  immediate  attention)  ;  so  that 
there  was  no  standing  still  among  the  inferior  officers  and 
workmen  for  want  of  information  as  to  what  was  to  be  done. 

It  was  understood  that  the  Parliamentary  Wages  Votes 
for  the  several  Yards  were  prepared  by  the  Surveyor  of  the 
Navy,  under  the  directions  and  with  the  subsequent  approval 
of  the  Board  of  Admiralty  ;  after  which  that  officer  prepared 
a  Programme  of  Works  to  be  performed  in  each  Yard,  em- 
bracing the  works  themselves,  the  number  of  shipwrights 
intended  to  be  employed  on  them — the  number  of  ship- 
wrights, as  we  have  said,  governed  the  number  of  other 
trades — and  the  system  (of  day-pay,  or  task  and  job,  etc.) 
on  which  they  were  to  be  so  employed. 

The  hours  of  the  Y'ard  were  ten  in  summer  and  eight  in 
winter,  except  between  the  nth  November  and  jist  January, 
when  they  were  only  seven,  being  generally  limited  to  day- 
light.    The  times  of  entering  and   leaving  were  announced 

vised  were  at  all  limes  employed  most  advantageously  to  the  service. 
He  made  demands  every  morning  for  all  descriptions  of  materials  and 
stores  required  ;  kept  a  daily  record  of  each  man's  occupation,  rendered 
a  weekly  account  of  the  number  of  hnnds  employed  on  each  ship  or 
service  under  him,  with  a  view  to  the  wages  being  charged  to  the 
proper  heads  ;  and  at  the  same  lime  forwarded  an  account  of  absentees 
dunng  the  week,  with  (he  cause  of  absence.  He  remained  every  dayuntil 
the  last  on  board  the  ship  on  which  his  men  were  employed  ;  saw  that  all 
lights  were  properly  extinguished,  and  that  no  one  was  left  on  board,  and 
reported  ail  to  be  right  to  the  toreinan  in  charge  before  leaving  the  yard, 
*  The  Foremen  of  the  Viird  wei  e  not  identified  with  particular  gangs  or 
inspectors,  but  were  responsible  for  conducting  the  practical  duties  of  the 
yard  in  ]>aiticular  districts  under  their  special  charge,  whether  these  related 
to  the  business  of  the  mould-loft,  to  ships  buildmg,  fitting,  or  repairing, 
the  charge  of  docks,  works  afloat,  or  works  of  the  mast,  boat,  or  capstan 
houses,  with  the  subordinate  trades.  They  consulted  dally  with,  and 
received  their  directions  from,  the  Mnster  Shipwright  and  his  Assistants. 
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by  the  ringing  of  the  Yard  bell,  which  could  be  heard  at  a 
distance   of  several   miles.     The   men   breakfasted   before 
going  in,  and  were  allowed  an  hour  and  a  half  in  summer, 
and  an  hour  in  winter,  for  dinner.      On  Saturdays  work 
always  ceased  at  4  p.m.     All  extra  time  worked  was  paid 
for  at  a  given  rate,  viz.,  one-eighth  of  a  day's  pay.     (Loss  of 
time  by  frequent  absence  was  punished  by  suspension,  and 
in  obstinate  cases  by  discharge.)     Four  days  in  the  year 
were  kept  as  Holidays — the  Queen's  birth  and  coronation 
days,  Christmas  Day,  and  Good  Friday,  for  which  days  all 
established   men   were  paid   their  wages.      A   half-holiday 
was   also   given  without   loss  of  pay  on   the   occasion   of 
the  annual  Admiralty  visit,  and  on  days  of  Parliamentary 
nomination  and  election.*     Leave  for  an  hour,  on  urgent 
family  affairs,  could  at  any  time  be  obtained  without  loss 
of  pay  on  application  by  the  men  to  their  officers  for  a  gate- 
note  ;  and  leave  for  a  day  or  two,  or  longer,  if  necessary, 
with   stoppage  of  pay.f      The   earnings  of  the  men  were 
subject  to  "check  measurement,"  of  which  we   may  have 
more  to  say  by-and-by.     Wages  were  paid  on  Fridays  at 
noon,  the  leading  men  distributing  the  same  to  their  several 
gangs,  so  that  the  men's  wives  could  make  their  Saturday 
marketings  betimes.     The  total  estimate  of  the  year's  ex- 
penditure for  wages  to  shipwrights  and  other  trades  in  ship 
work,  and  for  labourers,  at  Sheerness  was  ;f  60,200 ;  for  men 
employed  under  the  Works  Department  on  buildings,  3^2,006; 
for  teams  of  horses,  £z^^  \  for  Police,  ;f2,iii ;  and  for  men 
of  the  Yard  craft  at  all  the  Yards,  ;f  15,703. 

♦  The  Dockyard  Instructions  state,  however,  that  "  in  all  elections  for 
members  of  Parliament  for  the  town  or  county  in  which  the  respective 
dockyards  are  situated,  the  exercise,  direct  or  indirect,  on  the  p.«rt  of  the 
Superior  Officers  of  the  yards  to  induce  the  workmen  to  vote  in  any  way 
is  strictly  forbidden  ;  and  in  order  to  take  further  precaution  against  the 
appearance  of  such  influence,  no  canvassing  by  any  candidate,  or  on  the 
part  of  any  candidate,  is  to  be  permitted  within  the  said  yards,  excepting 
only  of  such  voters  as  may  be  resident  in  the  Yard."  It  is  added  by  their 
Lordships  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  "  Any  infringement  of  this  order  will 
be  visited  with  our  highest  displeasure." 

t  A  curious  anecdote  is  related.  It  had  been  a  busy  time  in  Sheerness 
for  years,  the  sailmakers  and  blacksmiths  working  Sundays  and  week- 
days from  5  a,m  till  lo  p.m.  One  day  Master  John  Bush,  a  blacksmith, 
asked  the  Master  Shipwright  for  a  day's  leave.  **  What  for  ?"  said  the 
officer.  "Well,  sir,"  answered  Master  John,  "I've  got  four  children. 
IVc  seen  them  often  enough  by  candlelight,  but  never  any  other  way. 
I  just  want  to  see  how  they  look  by  daylight." 


The  daily  life  of  dockyard  people  may  be  thus  described  : 
At  the  hour  appointed  the  bell  rang  for  the  workmen  to 
come  in,  when  they  took  up  their  tickets*  and  proceeded  to 
their  several  shops  and  posts,  where  the  inferior  officers  and 
leading  men  distributed  to  them  their  work,  and  the  latter 
took  possession  of,  and  locked  up,  the  tickets.  At  g  a.m.  the 
Principal  Officers  and  Clerks  went  to  their  several  offices. 
A  little  before  noon  the  workmen  received  their  tickets  from 
their  officers,  and  at  noon  bell-ringing  went  out  to  dinner, 
save  when  docking  or  undocking,  or  when  work  which  could 
not  be  put  off  required  attention,  when  the  men  wanted  were 
detained,  and  subsequently  received  an  equivalent  either  in 
money  or  time.  At  the  regulated  time  the  people  were  re- 
called to  their  duties  by  the  bell  ("  the  child  crying  "),  took 
up  and  handed  over  their  tickets  as  before,  and  resumed  work. 
At  4  p.m.,  or  later  if  their  duties  detained  them,  the  Principal 
Officers  and  Clerks  went  home.  At  evening  bell-ringing  the 
men  ceased  work,  and  the  Yard  was  closed. 

It  may  here  be  observed  that  many  of  the  old,  and,  indeed, 
some  of  the  new,  hands  at  that  time  were  so  illiterate  as  to 
be  unable  to  write  their  names,  or  even  tell  their  ages. 
Hence  (as  I  afterwards  found)  it  sometimes  happened  that 
when  the  old  hands  were  brought  forward  for  superannua- 
tion, as  being  incapable  from  age  and  infirmity  of  performing 
their  duties,  they  disputed  their  ages  (which  they  had  given 
at  a  guess  on  entry)  if  they  did  not  wish  to  "go,"  and  said 
they  were  still  able  to  earn  their  wages;  and  as  there  was 
no  rule  laid  down  for  discharging  them  as  long  as  they  could 
do  that,  they  felt  a  little  aggrieved  at  being  sent  away  even  at 
seventy. 

Accidents,  more  or  less  serious,  were  of  frequent  occurrence. 
Men  temporarily  disabled  were  allowed  half-pay  while  on  the 
hurt-lists.  Compensation  was  given  to  men  permanently 
injured  ;  and  pensions  to  the  widows  of  those  killed  on  duty, 
whose  funeral  expenses  (if  not  exceeding  £6),  as  well  as  a 
coffin,  were  granted  to  their  representatives. 

While  all  this  labour  was  going  on,  the  dockyard  technical 
School  —  established    a   short     time    before    my    arrival  — 

*  The  system  of  t.iking  up  tickets  h.id  superseded  that  of  ihe  roll-call, 
which  had  previousily  prevailed,  and  had  occupied  much  lime,  while  it 
was  attended  with  many  ir 
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afforded  the  apprentices*  a  suitable  training  for  the  supply 
of  the  future  with  well-educated  artificers,+  the  Chaplain  also 
attending  to  give  them  religious  instruction.  There  was  at 
this  time  in  the  School  an  apprentice  who,  by  his  application 
to  study  and  exemplary  character,  had  won  the  special  notice 
and  commendation  of  his  officers,  and  had  been  heard  to 
remark,  with  the  prescience  of  genius,  "  I  shall  one  day  be 
a  Str/"  He  was  subsequently  selected  in  a  competitive 
examination  to  receive  a  special  training  in  the  Government 
School  of  Mathematics  and  Naval  Construction  at  Ports- 
mouth (established  in  1849),  where  he  attained  a  high 
position ;  and  before  the  abolition  of  that  School  in  1832 
he  received  from  Dr.  Wooley,  its  superintendent,  a  special 
recommendation  to  Sir  F.  Baring,  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  as  a  young  man  peculiarly  qualified  for  ad- 
vancement in  H.M.'s  Service.  We  shall  meet  with  him 
hereafter. 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  Yard-Craft,  i.e.,  the 
steam  and  sailing  vessels  attached  to  the  yard,  and  employed 
in  conveying  stores,  etc.,  which  I  have  already  alluded  to 
as  under  the  charge  of  the  Master  Attendant,  and  which  I 
shall  have  occasion  to  mention  hereafter ;  the  men  of  which 
are  borne  on  the  Yard  books. 

The  Police  of  the  Yard,  to  whom  also  I  have  alluded,  were 
a  very  important  body  of  men.     They  were  a  local  force,  men 
being  entered  therein  from  among  the  workpeople,  or  out- 
siders, of  good  character,  as  vacancies  occurred.     They  had 
many  duties   besides   guarding   the   Gate  (which  included 
suffering  no  workman  to  leave  the  yard  during  working  hours 
without  a  pass-note) ;  one  of  the  most  important  of  these  was 
the  prevention  of  embezzlement,  to  effect  which  the  Captain 
Superintendent  was   directed  to   cause  the   most    diligent 

♦  Their  Lordships  were  very  anxious  about  these  youths.  The  imme- 
diately supervising  Professional  Officers  were  individually  directed  to  pay 
every  attention  in  their  power  to  the  apprentices,  keeping  an  account  of 
their  conduct  and  progressive  improvement,  and  reporting  if  any  of  their 
instructors  in  any  way  neglected  that  important  part  of  their  duty. 

t  The  boys  in  the  school  were  required  to  give  attendance  only  to  the 
third  or  fourth  year  of  their  apprenticeship.  They  were,  however,  some- 
times specially  permitted  to  remain  longer  on  the  express  approval  of  the 
Captain  Superintendent,  which  was  usually  given  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  Master  and  the  School  Committee. 


watch  to  be  kept  over  every  part  of  the  establishment, 
more  especially  during  the  night.  In  this  duty  they  were 
assisted  by  the  military  guard,  and  were  required,  in 
addition  to  their  other  duties,  to  allow  no  person  of  any 
rank  or  description  whatever  to  enter  or  go  out  of  the  Yard 
except  at  the  general  landing-places  or  at  the  Gates  of  the 
Yard.  It  can  easily  be  understood  that  access  could  other- 
wise be  obtained  to  the  Yard  from  the  river,  etc. 

The  government  of  a  dockyard,  like  that  of  a  ship,  is 
necessarily  autocratic  ;  the  Superintendent — always  a  Naval 
Oflicer  of  high  rank — is  the  ruler,  and  it,  of  course,  depends 
on  his  character  whether  his  rule  is  an  efficient,  a  mild,  a 
weak,  or  an  oppressive  one.  We  learn  that  the  names  of 
some  Superintendents  are  "  household  words  " ;  those  of 
others,  fey-words.  The  characters  of  such  officers  soon 
become  generally  known  in  the  dockyard  towns,  through 
the  large  number  of  employes.  The  question  has  been  asked 
whether  the  Superintendents  should  be  naval  or  commercial 
men,"  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  seriously  discussed. 

The  Board  of  Admiralty  paid  an  annual  official  visit  to  each 

■*  "  It  would  be  a.  source  of  great  inconvenience  if  you  had  a  civilian 
at  the  head  of  the  dockyards.  Vou  must  have  naval  officers  lo  com- 
municate with  captains  who  want  ihinRS  done  for  their  ships." — Duitf  of 
Sami-riiel. 

"There  has  been  an  intention  lo  abolish  the  office  oF  Naval  Super- 
intendents of  Dockyards.  Should  it  be  carried  into  effect  in  the  great 
outlying  ports,  the  link  will  be  wanting  which  has  hitherto  connected  the 
dockyard  with  the  fleet,  and  bj^  means  of  which  the  incessant  business 
in  which  both  must  co-iiperate  has  been  so  advantageously  conducted. 
The  result  will  be  that,  when  some  considerable  pressure  of  work  is  thrust 
upon  the  dockyards,  they  will  be  in  a  state  of  utter  confusion  and  insub- 
ordination. The  Government  expectations  of  progress  in  the  work  will 
on  some  emergency  be  disappointed,  and  the  blame  which  should  rest 
upon  mischievous  administrators  will  be  heaped  upon  those  who  are 
the  unhappy  executors  in  disorganized  departments.  Whilst  woik  is 
hindered  and  time  lost  in  accusations  mutually  bandied  between  a 
frightened  Government  and  indignant  oflicers  struggling  to  expedite  an 
arrangement  under  an  impractt cable  system,  the  enemy's  fleet  may  be 
sweeping  the  Channel.  The  principle  of  having  a  naval  chief  in  the 
dockyards  had  worked  so  well  previous  to  Sir  James  Graham's  Adminis- 
tration, and  had  produced  sucK  good  results  under  the  most  trying  con- 
ditions lo  which  this  country  had  ever  been  subjected,  that  he  carried  the 
Erinciple  still  further,  and  for  the  Commissioner,  who  was  a  naval  officer 
olding  a  civil  office,  he  substiiuled  a  Superintendent  with  his  flag  flying. 
The  proposed  scheme  must  have  emanated  from  a  brain  whully  unin- 
formed as  to  the  necessities  of  the  case.' — The  Admiralty  (by  "A  Flag 
Officer"). 
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dockyard  (in  addition  to  intermediate  visits  of  individual 
members  of  the  Board  to  their  respective  departments).  On 
such  occasions  they  inspected  the  several  parts  of  the  Yard, 
and  the  works  going  on,  looked  into  the  requirements  of  the 
establishment,  and  discussed  upon  the  spot  any  propositions 
(which  the  officers  were  required  to  have  ready  beforehand) 
for  extension,  alteration,  improvement,  etc.  They  also 
mustered  the  workpeople,  teams,  etc.,  and  gave  them  half  a 
day's  holiday  (without  loss  of  pay)  in  the  afternoon.  They 
subsequently  visited  the  ships  in  harbour. 

The  Yard  was  closed  on  Sundays.  The  chapel — a  fine 
edifice,  which  we  have  already  noticed  as  standing  near  the 
outer  terrace — was  opened  for  Divine  service  morning  and 
evening,*  in  accordance  with  the  Admiralty  regulations.  In 
the  morning  the  sailors  and  marines  in  port,  and  also  the 
troops  in  garrison  (who  were  allowed  by  official  arrangement 
to  attend),  were  marched  thither  by  their  officers,  headed  by 
their  respective  bands,  and  occupied  the  galleries ;  while  the 
floor,  having  pews  on  either  side  the  centre,  was  appropriated 
to  the  port  and  dockyard  officers,  the  workmen  of  the 
establishment,  and  casual  visitors.  The  building  was 
spacious  and  well  lit,  and  might  be  called  handsome  ;  and 
it  afforded  plentiful  accommodation.  And  the  scene  it 
presented  on  these  occasions  was  a  remarkable  one.  The 
pulpit  was  a  "three-decker,"  placed  near  the  Communion-table 
and  the  east  window.  The  naval  Commander-in-Ghief  and 
his  family  sat  in  a  large  pew  enclosed  with  silk  curtains  hung 
on  brass  rods  on  one  side  the  pulpit ;  the  Captain  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Yard  and  his  family,  in  a  similar  pew,  similarly 
curtained,  on  the  other.  Then  came  the  dockyard  officers 
and  their  families,  in  order  of  official  precedence,  on  either 
side,  together  with  any  naval  or  military  officers  to 
whom  seats  were  assigned,  or  granted  by  courtesy;  and 
behind  these  the  Yard  artificers  and  others.  The  service 
was  performed  by  the  Chaplain  of  the  Yard  (who  was  always 
an  old  naval  clergyman  to  whom  the  office  was  given  as  a 
crowning  appointment  after  long  years  of  sea-duty. t     The 

*  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  this  chapel  is  stated  never  to  have  been 
consecrated. 

t  There  were  also  some  few  livings  in  the  gift  of  the  Admiralty,  to 
wbich  old  naval  chaplains  were,  we  believe,  generally  appointed. 
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scene,  we  repeat,  was  a  remarkable  one,  and  particularly 
when  the  congregation  stood  up  to  aing :  the  large,  well- 
filled  chapel,  the  picturesque  uniforms  of  the  officers  and 
men,  and  the  handsomely-dressed  ladies  and  gentlemen ; 
the  voices  of  the  great  congregation,  led  by  the  choir  and 
accompanied  by  the  organ,  made  it  very  impressive.  More 
especially  was  this  so  on  wintry  Sundays,  when,  amid  the 
roaring  of  the  wind,  and  the  beating  of  the  pitiless  storm, 
the  petition  ascended  from  those  who  so  well  knew  the 
dangers  of  the  ocean  : 

•'  Eternal  Father  I  strong  to  savr, 
\Vho5e  arm  doth  bind  the  restless  wave. 
Who  bid'sl  the  mighty  ocean  deep 
Its  own  appointed  limits  keep  ; 

s  when  Me  cry  to  Thee, 


rlhos 


,1  peril 
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The  Admiralty  instructions  directed  that  the  Chaplain  of 
the  Yard  should  preach  a  sermon,  and  should  be  careful  to 
adapt  his  discourses  to  the  capacities  of  the  generality  of  his 
congregation ;  hence  these  were  often  of  the  simplest 
character,  and  they  were  also  usually  rather  brief.  If,  how- 
ever, the  sermon  was  at  all  prolonged,  a  scuffling  of  the  feet 
commenced  in  the  galleries,  which  went  on  increasing  till 
the  preacher  was  compelled  to  desist ;  when,  the  blessing 
being  given,  the  sailors  ^nd  soldiers  were  marched  away 
with  their  bands  to  their  ships  and  barracks,  while  the 
naval  and  dockyard  officials  and  families,  after  exchanging 
courtesies  outside,  departed  to  their  residences  ;  and  the 
rest  of  the  congregation  dispersed.  There  were  never  any 
collections,  except  at  the  administration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  and  on  extremely  special  occasions.*  The  evening 
service  was  chiefly  attended  by  the  dockyard  families  and 
the  townspeople. t 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  generous  provision  was  made  by 


*  It  niay  be  addei]   that  no  banns  were  ever  read  1 
soleinniied  in  the  dockyard  chapel. 

t  There  were,  of  course,  other  places  of  worship  :  Trinity  Church 
(built  about  1S40),  the  Roman  Catholic.  Wesleyan,  and  other  chapels — 
the  Wesleyan  Chapel  in  Hope  Street  having  been  built  and  used  by  the 
founder  of  Wesleyanism  himself — and  even,  il  seems,  a  Jews'  Synagogue. 
"      ■         '      '  I,  appeared  to  be 
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the  Admiralty  for  the  moral  and  spiritual,  as  well  as  {in 
good  wages  regularly  paid)  for  the  physical  welfare  of  the 
Dockyard  employes. 

The  public  service,  however,  was  at  that  time  hke  a  great 
reservoir,  into  which  drained  the  unemployed  of  all  classes 
who  had  friends  in  power,  but  especially  those  who  had, 
or  were  connected  with  such  as  had.  Parliamentary  votes,* 
and  it  is,  perhaps,  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  not^only  were 
some  Clerks  unqualified  for  their  position  (there  being  no 
test  of  qualification  exacted  on  entry),  but  that  as  their  pro- 
motion depended  less  on  their  personal  merits  than  on  the 
political  influence  they  possessed,  the  office  employes  took 
little  interest  in  their  duties,  and,  so  long  as  they  could  get 
through  the  task  allotted  them,  cared  not  to  take  much 
pains  with  it ;  and  that  no  one  much  heeded  how  things 
went  except  the  responsible  officers,  who,  on  their  part, 
feeling  that  they  had  little  power  to  advance  their  sub- 
ordinates, were  unwilling,  so  long  as  their  work  was  done 
decently,  to  complain  of  any  want  of  /eal  or  diligence.  The 
same  system  appeared  to  affect  the  workpeople,  so  that 
"the  Dockyard  pace"  (which  was  not  always  "the  pace 
that  kills")  was  proverbial. 

Again,  the  privileges  of  the  Clerks  were  small.    Leave  was 


*  The  authors  of  "A  Humorous  View  of  the  Civil  Sen.'Jce"  yive  some 
amusing  illusiralions  of  this  :  "  One  respectable  old  Hie  had  been,  it  was 
whispered,  a  small  grocer,  pui  in  by  the  influence  of  a  Member  of  Par- 
liament for  assistance  rendered  in  election  times.     Another,  a  heavy, 

.  bucolic  kind  of  creature,  with  no  more  capacity  for  office  duties  ihqji  a 
green  goose  from  his  native  village,  owed  his  appointment  to  an  act  of 

I  electioneering  strategy  more  characteristic  of  the  good  tild  times  than  of 

,  these  degenerate  days  of  vote  by  ballot.  He  had,  in  fact,  at  a  critical 
moment,  helped  to  pitch  some  independent  electors  over  a  bridge,  and 
thus  turned  the  scale  of  victory  in  favour  of  the  Liberal  candidate." 
"Among  the  traditions  of  the  service,  it  is  related  of  a  young  man  from 
the  country,  who  was  apfwinted  in  pre -examination  days  as  a  reward  for 
political  support  of  a  similar  character  rendered  by  himself  or  his  friends, 
dial  be  was  reported  unfit  for  the  service  from  defective  education,     My 

I  lords  were  pleased  to  direct  that  he  was  ncvcnheless  to  be  retained. 
*  But  he  can't  write  !'  was   Ihe  reply   returned,  and  submitted  in  propier 

I  official  language.  '  Then  you  must  leach  him,'  rejoined  their  lordships  : 
■nd  the  young  gentleman  was  duly  installed  in  omce."  The  subsianilal 
truth  of  this  humorous  sketch  was  afterwards  shown  in  the  result  of  the 
firal  six  year?'  examinations  for  the  Civil  Service  under  the  system 
inan^rated  (as  will  hereafter  appear)  in  1855,  when,  out  of  9962  persons 
nominated,  3  289  were  rejected,  nearly  all  of  whom  failed  either  in 
^^   arithmetic  or  spelling. 
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not  easy  to  obtain,  and  was  practically  limited  to  about  a 
fortnight  in  the  year.  Promotion  was  slow.  The  maximum 
salary  of  the  third-class  clerk  was  ^150,  and  an  old  clerk 
who  was  about  to  be  superannuated  had  only  just  got  beyond 
it.  His  pension,  of  course,  would  be  proportionately  small, 
though  sufficient,  perhaps,  wilh  economy,  to  maintain  him 
decently.  On  the  other  hand,  the  workmen,  few  of  whom 
could  hope  to  be  promoted,  had  even  at  the  best  but  small 
pensions  to  retire  on,  varying,  indeed,  according  to  length  of 
service,  but  not  exceeding  1^34  in  the  case  of  leading  men, 
nor  in  the  case  of  artificers  £24,*  Hence  men  lingered  in 
the  service  as  long  as  they  could  ;  and  it  was  not  unusual  to 
see  men  retained  in  the  yard  who,  from  the  infirmities  of  age, 
appeared  quite  unequal  to  their  duties.  Yet  the  pensions, 
small  as  they  were,  were  invaluable  to  the  individuals,  and 
were  a  politic  concession  on  the  part  of  the  nation,  inas- 
much as  they  were  the  great  anchor  of  the  service — the  only 
means  by  which,  in  the  opinion  of  competent  officers,  these 
important  national  establishments  were,  or  could  be,  kept 
together.  And  it  was  thought  that  the  system  secured  to  the 
service  a  far  better  class  of  men  than  would  have  resulted 
from  employing  hired  men  only.f  and  that  we  had  in  our 
dockyards  a  body  of  shipwrights  superior,  on  the  whole,  to 
any  in  the  world. 

My  own  lot,  in  common  with  that  of  other  third-class 
clerks  in  the  Storekeeper's  Office,  seemed  at  times  rather  a 
hard  one.  The  clerks'  hours  were  from  nine  to  four,  and  as 
much  longer  as  might  be  necessary.  The  workpeople  were 
mustered  by  the  Storekeeper's  clerks  on  entering  the  yard 
by  means  of  the  metal  tickets  already  mentioned,!  each 
ticket  bearing  a  number  by  which  (as  well  as  by  his  name) 
the  owner  was  distinguished  in  the  muster-books ;  and  as 
the  men  came  in  at  dawn  during  a  considerable  part  of  the 
winter,  I  had,  in  my  turn,  to  rise  before  daylight  and  hurry 
down  to  the  yard,  so  as  to  be  there  before  the  arrival  of  the 

•  Inferior  officers  whose  salaries  did  not   exceed  ^200  a  year  were 
pensioned  on  a  scale  of  twel/ihs,  whicli  even  after  fifty  years'  i 
Ihul  capacity  (if  thai  were  possible)   gave   ihcm  only  ^120  pe 

f  Hired  men  (those  onlytemporarily  employed)  had  no  pensions, but  only 
gratuities  on  discharge,  if  by  length  of  service  entitled  to  consideration, 
t  See  p.  28, 
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men,  whose  tickets — and  it  was  a  dirty  job — had  to  be  taken 
from  the  boxes  in  which  they  were  deposited  by  them  on 
going  out  the  previous  night,  and  arranged  on  a  board  of 
numbered  squares  by  the  clerk,  who  stood  at  the  open 
window  outside  of  which  the  board  was  half  thrust  while  the 
men  took  them  up,  and  afterwards  recorded  the  numbers  left, 
being  those  of  the  absentees.*  It  should  be  observed  that 
any  man  neglecting  to  take  up  or  deposit  his  ticket  at  the 
proper  times  was  reported  and  fined.  Returning  home  to 
breakfast  (and  the  distance  was  considerable),  I  had  after- 
wards to  go  back  to  the  yard  to  commence  my  regular  office 
duties,  with  which  I  proceeded  till  nearly  noon,  when  I  again 
repaired  to  the  muster-office,  to  place  on  the  board  the  tickets 
deposited  by  the  men  as  they  went  out  to  dinner,  and  re- 
muster  them  as  they  came  in.  I  then  left  the  yard  for  an 
hour.  Returning  to  my  office,  I  proceeded  with  the  duties 
of  my  desk,  and  when  in  the  evening  these  were  finished, 
went  back,  with  weary  step,  to  my  home.  This  was  re- 
peated day  after  day,  with  little  change,  except  relief,  in  my 
turn,  from  muster.  It  was  not  much  like  the  luxurious  ease  of  the 
traditional  Government  clerk  ! 

Irrespective  of  the  muster,  my  duties  as  a  Storekeeper's 
clerk  were  sufficiently  heavy.  That  officer  had  not  only,  as 
his  designation  imports,  to  keep  all  the  naval  stores  of  the 
yard :  he  was  also  responsible,  with  the  Store-receiver,  for 
these  being  according  to  contract  agreement,  bill  of  lading, 
order,  etc.,  and  fit  and  suitable  for  the  service  when  taken  on 
charge.  The  Storekeeper  was  also  responsible  for  a  sufficient 
supply  of  stores  being  always  in  hand  to  meet  demands  for 
ships  fitting-out,  etc. ;  and  for  maintaining  a  certain  reserve 
for  sudden  and  unexpected  requirements ;  for  proper  accounts 
of  stores  received  from  contractors,  other  yards,  etc.,  and 
their  issue ;  for  the  measurement  of  architectural  work  done 
in  the  yard  in  all  its  detail ;  for  a  variety  of  other  duties,  in- 
cluding more  particularly  (as  already  intimated),  the  enter- 
ing, mustering,  and  keeping  the  requisite  accounts  of  the 
workmen,  and  paying  their  wages  ;  taking  care  that  the 
numbers  of  the  respective  trades  allowed  by  the  Admiralty 

♦  This  was  considered  an  improvement  on  the  old  system,  that  of  a 
roll  call,  by  which  much  time  was  lost. 
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were  not  exceeded.     It  is  clear  that  for  all  these  duties — 


comprehending  those  of  a  cashier  and  accountant  as  well  as 
a  storekeeper — a  large  staff  of  clerks  was  required ;  but  so 
limited  was  the  number  that,  as  I  have  said,  it  was  not 
without  difficulty  that  any  leave  could  be  obtained.* 

My  own  duties  were  chiefly  associated  with  the  jraxd 
wages  and  accounts.  The  former  were  set  off  in  large  folio 
volumes,  having  ten  horizontal  columns  on  the  left  side  for 
the  numbers  and  names  of  the  men,  their  several  rates  of 
pay,  etc.,  and  ruled  with  spaces  extending  across  the  right- 
hand  page,  having  weekly  columns  with  sections  for  the 
insertion  of  morning  and  evening  absences,  the  nature  of 
which  was  shown  by  certain  marks,  indicating  the  amount 
to  be  deducted  for  such  absences;  there  were  also  some 
subordinate  spaces  for  extra  pay,  etc.  The  "  accounts  "  when 
I  first  joined  were  annual,  but  afterwards  became  monthly. 
They  were  called  *  88  *  and  *  Sg,'  the  former  relating  to  the 
expense  of  yard  services,  the  latter  to  that  of  ships.  It  may 
give  an  idea  of  the  loose  manner  in  which  these  were  com- 
piled when  I  say  that,  being  on  one  occasion  at  a  loss  to 
roconrile  the  expenditure  shown  on  No.  88  with  the  amount 
really  expended,  my  chief  clerk  directed  me  to  put  the  dif- 
fer ctuc  lio'icn  to  the  police  !  There  seemed  to  be  no  audit  and 
no  rlieek.  so  that  mistakes  were  never  likelv  to  be  found  out. 
It  may  he  added  that  the  professional  officers  and  mechanics 
were  known  to  do  their  work  thoroughly  well*  (though  per- 
haps not  at  all  times  with  superhuman  energy^,  but  were 
suf'f'tKu'il  to  do  so  a'iihoui  much  ihou^^ht  of  cost  in  time,  labour^ 
or  nhilcriiiL  It  has  been  said,  however,  that  it  is  not  so 
nuieh  the  t>hjei't  of  our  Ciovernment  to  build  their  ships  as 
W/i<7/>/v  as  possible,  as  to  build  them  as  xirll  as  possible, 
though,  of  eonrse.  proper  supervision  and  economy  were 
not  lost  sif;ht  of.  Tlie  accounts  were  sent  to  London,  where 
they  were  thouf^ht  to  have  been  **  laid  up  in  lavender." 

♦   It  \\'\\\  he  sorn  that  f*x///.M  lc.no  was  at'torwards  allowed. 

I  01  this  \n)pnitant  l.ut  wo  had  abundant  evidence  in  the  strength 
aiul  (hiiahihtv  t»l  oni  nion  o!  Nsai  ;  and  the  otVuers  were  required  to  keep 
HMoids  hv  whuh  any  pir*  o  o!  wotk  !n>^lu  l>e  traooii,  no  matter  how  long 
altoiwanK,  to  tho  paitv  wlu>  poi!t»nnod  it;  which  was  a  strong  check 
aj^ainsi  h,\K\  wtuknumship  in  anyono  inchnod  thereto,  as  it  might  lead,  if 
discovered,  Ui  /o\,\  of  i\pp%>ifttmfni  *i9ui  of  pension. 
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About  this  period  (1846)  Mr.  (subsequently  Sir  Richard)* 
Bromley,  who  had  entered  the  Civil  Service  of  the 
Admiralty  in  1829,  and  had  distinguished  himself  by  his 
energy,  ability,  and  administrative  capacity,  was  employed 
confidentially  to  examine  minutely  the  system  of  adminis- 
tration in  the  various  dockyards.  Improvements  were 
subsequently  introduced  into  the  system  of  keeping  the 
accounts  which  eventually  resulted  in  a  well-organized  plan 
of  thorough  investigation  and  check,  of  which  hereafter  I 
shall  speak  more  fully. 

The  storehouse  constituted  one  great  quadrangle,  in 
which  all  the  principal  stores  of  the  yard  were  arranged 
and  classified,  all  being  marked  with  the  broad  arrow  dis- 
tinguishing Government  property.  It  was  a  wonderful 
building,  six  stories  high.  It  is  said  that  6,000  piles  and 
6,000,000  bricks  were  used  in  constructing  its  foundation ; 
and  it  was  capable  of  containing  30,000  tons  of  naval  stores. 
To  impress  on  the  casual  visitor  the  extreme  vigilance  with 
which  the  stores  were  guarded,  it  was  usual,  when  strangers 
were  shown  round,  to  introduce  them  to  a  particular  section 
in  which  stood  a  spring-door,  and  they  were  invited  to  lay 
hands  on  anything  they  chose ;  immediately  on  their  doing 
so  a  bell  rang,  the  door  turned  on  its  swivel,  and  the  effigy 
of  a  man  made  its  appearance,  which  convinced  them  that 
nothing  could  be  touched  without  detection.  The  fact  was 
that  when  any  visitors  were  going  round  a  person  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  door,  to  whom  the  officer  conducting 
the  party  gave  a  signal  at  the  necessary  moment,  when  the 
individual  in  charge  touched  a  spring,  which  caused  the 
bell  to  ring  and  the  door  to  fly  round. 

The  yard  was  full  of  interest.  The  naval  officers  in 
uniform  coming  and  going ;  the  ships  and  boats,  with  their 
crews  arriving  and  leaving;  the  docking  and  undocking  (or 
basining  and  unbasining),  the  rigging  and  repair,  of  the 
various  vessels;  the  great  steam-cranes  and  other  machinery; 
the  unloading  of  stores  ;  the  use  of  the  masting  shears;  the 
many  stacks  of  valuable  timber,  and  the  boiling  of  timber 
in  the  steam-kilns  for  bending  into  knees,  ribs,  and  other 
curved  forms  required  in  shipbuilding ;  the  variety  of  work 

♦  See  subsequent  notices  of  this  officer. 
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going  on  in  the  various  shops  ;  the  forging  of  anchors  in 
the   smithery,*  and  a  thousand  other  things,  arrested   the 
attention  of  the  observant.     Very  curious  was  the  work  of 
the  teredo,  or  shipworm,  as  seen  in  the  old  timbers  of  ships  ; 
how  it  bored  in  the  direction  of  the  grain,  and  how  careful 
each  was  to  avoid  a  knot,  and  to  keep  clear  of  the  tube  formed 
by  its  neighbours,  though  often  but  a  skin,  as  it  were,  was  left 
between  them.     The  accumulation  of  weeds  and  barnacles, 
too,  on  the  bottoms  of  ships  was  remarkable,  and  afforded  a 
fine  field  for  the  microscopist.     Then  there  were  the  iron 
cables,  which  were  laid  out  in  various  parts  of  the  yard,  and 
looked   like   so   many  gigantic  watch-chains.     These   were        j 
invented  by  Sir  Samuel  Brown,  a  captain  in  the  navy,  and 
are  now,  as  we  understand,  employed  in   the  commercial        j 
shipping  of  every  nation,  having  largely  superseded  hempen        j 
cables,  which  were  very  liable  to  rapid  decay,  especially  in 
hot  climates  ;  while  when  attached  to  anchors  they  were        1 
frequently  cut  by  rocks,  and  often  parted,  to  the  great  injury 
of  the  ship."!"     The  anchors,  again,  wooden  and  iron-stocked,        1 

•  An  interesting  fact   may  here    be   mentioned.     A  "  lap ''   formerly 
existed  in  the  yard,  but  had  been  dosed  ;  and  the  anchor-smiths,  many      . 
of  whom,  it  seemed,  were  teetotalers,  forjjed  the  heaviest  anchors  without 
beer,  though  allowed  threepence  a.  day  beer-money  when  employed  on 
heavy  anchors.  ( 

t   It  is,  however,  most  important  that  these  chain-cables  themselves  j 

should  be  thoroughly  reliable,  and  to  insure  this  they  were  tested  In  the  n 
yard  in  a  proving  machine,  which  subjected  them  to  nn  excessive  strain  I 
very  interesting  to  witness.  Mr.  Nasmyth  refers  to  this  matter  in  his  I 
"Autobiography."  "1  was  honoured,"  he  says,  "with  an  invitation  to  I 
confer  with  Sir  George  Colborn,  Mr.  Sydney  Herbert,  and  Captain  [ 
Brandreth  on  a  subject  of  considerable  importance,  namely,  the  proving  I 
of  chain-cables  and  anchois  required  for  the  Royal  Navy.  The  question 
was  mooted  as  to  whether  or  not  some  permanent  injury  was  done  to 
both  by  the  test. strains  to  which  they  were  submitted  before  being  put 
on  board  ship.  This  was  a  question  of  vital  importance.  The  members 
of  [he  Board  requested  me  to  be  one  of  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the 
subject."  And  Mr.  Nasmyth  pro\ed  that  it  was  not  so,  but  rather  i/ie 
m-erse.  He  adds  :  "A  very  interesiing  truth  came  out  in  the  course  of 
our  experiments.  It  was  that  Ihe  chief  cause  of  failure  in  the  links  of 
chain-cables  arose  not  so  much  from  their  want  of  tenacity,  or  from  the 
quality  of  the  iron,  but  from  some  defective  welding  in  the  making  of 
the  links.  To  get  al  this  truth,  many  excellent  cables  as  received  from 
the  contractors,  as  well  as  veteran  ones  that  had  held  great  ships  riding 
at  anchor  in  terrible  gales,  were  pulled  asunder,  link  by  link,  by  an  inten- 
tional destructive  strain  by  the  proving.machine.  An  exact  account  was 
taken  of  the  nature  of  the  fracture  of  each.  The  result  was  that  in  eight 
cases  out  of  ten  the  fracture  was  found  to  result  from  a  defectively- welded 
part  of  the  chain-link.     The  practically- trained  eye  could  see  the  scorife 
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in  all  their  variety,  were  very  interesting:  best  bowed, 
small  bowed,  sheet,  waist,  stream,  kedge,  and  grapnel. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  places  in  the  dockyard  was 
the  mould-loft,  in  which  the  ships  were  "laid  off,"  and 
in  which  their  "  lines  "  might  be  seen.  When  ships  were  to 
be  built,  the  drawings  were  in  each  instance  handed  over  to 
the  foreman  in  charge  of  the  vessel,  and  under  his  direc- 
tions they  were  delineated  upon  the  mould-loft  floor  by  the 
draughtsman  to  their  full  size ;  moulds  were  then  made  to 
the  varied  forms  of  the  component  parts  of  the  hull,  and  the 
draughtsmen  described  upon  them  the  bevellings  and  figured 
dimensions,  which  constituted  the  necessary  information  for 
the  timber  inspector  and  converter.  From  the  first  laying 
of  the  keel  until  the  completion  of  the  ship  the  services  of 
draughtsmen  were  in  constant  requisition,  and  when  the 
ship  was  built  they  measured  the  principal  dimensions  for 
computing  the  tonnage.  In  this  same  place  were  the  old 
figure-heads  of  ships  long  defunct ;  which  were  like  the 
pictures  in  some  great  art-gallery,  and  had  an  undying 
charm  and  attraction. 

Great  importance  naturally  attached  to  the  prevention  of 
fire  in  the  yard.  The  printed  Instructions  directed  that  all 
fires  and  lights  used  at  the  dock-sides,  in  the  ships  building 
or  repairing,  or  in  the  sheds  or  houses,  should  be  properly 
extinguished  before  the  men  left  their  work,  and  that  all  such 
places  should  be  carefully  examined  by  the  officers  when  the 
workmen  left,  and  a  report  made  accordingly  by  each  imme- 
diately superintending  officer ;  and  that  on  all  occasions  every 
possible  precaution  was  to  be  taken  to  prevent  fire.  Fire- 
engines,  with  all  necessary  gear,  were  provided,  and  kept 
in  places  where  they  could  be  most  readily  and  conveniently 
available  in  a  moment.  The  workmen  were  drilled  monthly 
in  the  exercise  of  the  same,  and  a  code  of  Regulations  in 
case  of  Fire  was  kept  hung  up  in  conspicuous  places,  assign- 
ing  to  every  person  his  position,  in  order  that  he  might 
know  what  to  do  in  such  case,  so  that  all  confusion  on  the 
occasion  might  as  far  as  possible  be  avoided.  The  police 
had  special  instructions  respecting'  fire.     And,  as  a  further 

which  indicates  the  defective  welding.  Though  long  unseen,  it  was 
betrayed  at  once  when  the  link  was  torn  open  by  the  proof-strain." 
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precaution,  no  one  was  allowed  to  smoke  in  the  yard,*  or  to 
bring  in  a  pipe  or  match ;  though  it  was  not  an  unknown 
circumstance  for  a  pipe  to  be  found  burning  in  the  pocket 
of  a  coat  hung  up  in  a  workshop,  and  in  which  it  had  been 
placed  on  its  owner  entering  the  yard.  There  was  reason 
to  think  that  many  men  had  places  of  deposit  for  their  pipes 
in  or  near  the  workshops,  that  they  might  "  get  a  smoke" 
immediately  on  leaving  the  yard. 

A  visitor  would  have  found  interest  in  noticing  the  work- 
people in  all  their  variety  of  character.  It  was  one  advantage 
of  Sheerness  Dockyard  that  the  nation  had  here  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Thames  and  Medway  a  body  of  skilled  workmen  always 
ready  to  repair  any  of  our  ships  damaged  by  war,  weather, 
or  the  many  casualties  to  which  they  were  liable :  men 
anchored,  as  it  were,  or,  at  least,  moored,  in  this  position 
by  regular  pay  and  the  prospect  of  pension)  as  well  as,  it 
may  be  added,  by  the  house  property  which  many  of  them 
acquired  in  the  towns. 

The  number  of  our  royal  dockyards  at  home+  was  seven, 
viz.,  Portsmouth,  Plymouth  and  Keyham,;  Chatham,  Sheer- 
ness, Woolwich,  Deptford,  and  Pembroke.  Most  of  our 
ships  were  built  and  repaired  in  these  yards.  They  were 
sometimes,  however,  built  and  repaired  by  contract. 

English  naval  architecture  might  be  said  to  have  begun 
with  the  Conquest.  The  size  of  most  of  our  ships  had  till 
then  been  insignificant,  but  they  afterwards  rose  to  con- 
siderable dimensions,  and  became  tall  in  poop  and  forecastle, 
awkward,  heavj',  and  unmanageable.  Our  first  able  and 
scientific  builder,  however,  was  Phineas  Pett,  who  made  his 
d^but  as  Master  Shipwright  at  Chatham  in  1691,  and  to 
whom,  his  son  Peter,  and  Sir  Anthony  Deane,  our  naval 
architecture  was  greatly  indebted.  But  after  these  came  a 
century  of  comparative  stagnation.     The  forms  of  our  ships 

*  This  was  afterwards  allowed  (as  will  be  seen)  within  certain  limits. 

t  There  are  also  the  following  foreign  dockyards  ;  Gibraltar,  Malta, 
Halifax,  Bermuda,  Jamaica,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  .Ascension,  Trincp- 
malee.  Esquimauli,  Sydney,  and  Hong  Kong. 

\  Keyham  was  annexed  to  Plymouth  as  a  steam  branch  in  1844 
Mr.  King.  Chief  Engineer,  United  States  Na\-y,  and  laie  Chief  of  the 
American  Bureau  of  Engineering,  stated  in  1880  that  (he  factories  of 
Keyham  "were  greater  in  cxienl  and  more  complete  in  detail  than  those 
of  any  other  dockyard  in  England  or  France." 
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seemed  at  all  times  to  have  considerably  varied,  and  after 
the  Peace  of  1K14*  they  had  undergone  some  remarkable 
changes,  increasing  in  size  and  improving  in  outline.  The 
establishment  of  the  School  of  Naval  Architecture  at  Ports- 
mouthi  in  181 1  was  the  first  attempt  made  in  this  country 
to  train  naval  architects  for  our  dockyards;  and  though  it 
was  closed  in  i8j2,  it  succeeded  in  producing  several  who 
became  eminent  in  their  profession.  The  name  of  Sir 
Robert  Seppings,  who  from  a  dockyard  apprentice  rose  to 
become  Surveyor  of  the  Navy,  stood  high  in  later  times 
as  that  of  an  eminent  naval  architect,  and  it  was  at  Chatham 
that  the  improvements  he  designed  in  our  men-of-war  were 
first  carried  out. J  After  him  may  be  named  Sir  William 
Symonds  (who  in  1832  succeeded  Sir  Robert  Seppings),  and 

*  It  is  not  unworthy  of  remark,  as  being  a  singular  feature  in  the 
marilime  history  of  Great  Britain,  that  whilst  during  a  period  of  war  vast 
improvements  were  being  made  in  its  military  5cr\'ii:e,  very  little  was 
effected  for  its  navy  until  after  the  treaty  of  peace. 

It  was  not  until  a  general  pacification  in  1814  had  freed  Europe  from 
a  severe  and  terrible  military  struggle  that  Sir  Robert  .Seppings,  then 
Surveyor  of  (he  Navy,  brought  forward  his  improved  method  of  naval 
construction.  The  lower  part  of  the  frames  of  ships  of  war  were  then, 
for  the  first  time,  fillet!  in,  and  no  longer  alTorded  interstices  for  the 
accumulation  of  din  and  putrid  water  ;  and  the  frame-timbers  of  the 
boiiom  presented  a  compact  mass  of  wood  from  Ihe  keel  up  to  about  ihe 
light  water-line,  besides  this  great  improvement,  the  whole  fabric  was 
further  strengthened  by  means  of  a  system  of  diagonal  trussing,  which, 
together  with  ihe  solid  bottom,  opposed  such  resistance  to  the  forces  due 
to  the  weight  of  the  hull  and  its  contents  acting  downward,  and  to  the 
forces  due  to  the  displacement  or  pressure  of  the  water  acting  upward, 
as  effectually  to  prevent  the  keel  from  shortening,  and  consequently  the 
ship  from  hogging  or  breaking  down  in  the  direction  of  her  length,  as  it 
was  liable  to  do  formerly,  or  otherwise  yielding  to  the  forces  of  piessure 
under  sail,  or  those  of  pitching  and  rolling  in  a  tempestuous  sea. 

In  addition  to  these  great  steps  in  the  progress  of  shipbuilding,  the 
upper  parts  of  men*of-war  were  much  improved  in  form  and  strength. — 
Report  of  Ihe  Juries  6/  the  Grrat  Exhibition  of  1851. 

T  It  was  intended  exclusively  for  the  education  of  a  higher  class  of 
apprentices,  who  were  guaianleed  appointments  to  important  offices  in 
the  royal  dockyards  on  the  satisfactory  conipletion  of  their  course.  The 
artisan  class  was  not  expected  ordesived  to  supply  students  to  this  school. 
— Annual  tf  the  School  of  N-n'al  Architecture  {\*T^). 

X  It  was  not  without  difficulty  and  opposition,  however,  thai  Sir  Robert 
Seppings  did  this.  Dupin  observed  in  iS]6  thai  it  was  said  by  some 
objectors,  "The  English  men-of-war  perform  very  well  at  sea,  and  last 
long  enough,  such  as  they  are  at  the  present  day,  ihat  it  would  be  rash 
and  unreasonable  to  introduce  any  innovations  in  so  perfect  an  order  of 
things,  adopted  by  so  many  nations,  and  practised  for  such  a  length  of 
time  ;"  and  "'  the  art  had  reached  that  happy perioil  when  not  one  step  could 
be  made  beyond  the  fixed  limits!'  ■ 
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who  inaugurated  a  new  era  in  ship-designing,  building,  and 
experiment.*  Yet,  while  we  had  long  since  won  the 
supremacy  of  the  seas,  we  had  rarely  been  able  to  equal 
the  French  in  the  beauty  of  their  naval  architecture,  and 
had  very  often  been  happy  to  copy  them.  The  introduction 
of  steam  had  awakened  in  our  rulers  a  new  life.  In  1830  it 
was  decided  to  add  paddle-wheel  steamers  to  the  fleet,  and 
several  were  then  laid  down.  A  gradual  substitution  of 
steam-vessels  for  sailing-ships  had  within  the  next  few  years 
been  going  on  (in  which,  however,  the  French  seemed  to 
have  anticipated  us).  Everything  relating  to  our  Navy  was 
in  1846  thoroughly  studied  t — hull,  masts,  sails,  and  fitments 
of  every  kind,  together  with  the  theories  of  floatation,  resist- 
ance of  fluids,  atmospheric  pressure,  etc.  Steam-machinery 
also  had  been  the  subject  of  study  and  experiment ;  and  now 
the  screw-propeller — in  the  use  of  which  the  French  had 
again  been  to  the  fore  —  seemed  likely  to  supersede  the 
paddle-wheel,  which  up  to  the  year  1846  had  held  the 
supremacy.  The  iirst  screw-steamer  built  for  the  Navy — the 
Rattler — was  laid  down  at  this  yard  in  1841,  and  launched 
in  1843. 1  The  total  number  of  ships  of  every  description  in 
the  navy  in  1846  was  671. 

♦  Sir  William  Symonds  turned  his  attention  towards  an  improved  form 
for  ships  of  war,  and  designed  Lhem  of  such  figure  and  dimensions  as  to 
require  very  little  ballast.  This  he  in  great  measure  accomplished  by  a 
considerable  increase  of  the  breadth.  This  system  had  many  advantages ; 
it  gave  greater  stability,  and  in  sharp  ships  more  space  below  for  storage, 
besides  a  larger  field  on  deck  for  working  the  guns  ;  antt  although  many 
talented  naval  constructors  and  officers  considered  this  form  unfavourable 
to  an  easy  motion  at  sea.  and  liable  to  distress  the  spars,  we  have,  never- 
theless, great  cause  to  be  thankful  to  this  talented  and  meritorious  officer 
for  his  laudable  and  unwearied  endeavours  10  improve  the  construction  of 
ships  of  vi&T.—Report  of  the  Juriis  oj Ihe  Great  Exhibition  o/'l8st. 

t  Captain  Pim,  R.N.,  thus  defines  the  requisites  of  a  man-of-war: 
"She  must  be  a  good  sea-boat,  able  in  all  weathers  to  blockade  an 
enemy's  port  under  sail;  she  must  be  fast,  and  capable  of  fighting  her 
guns  in  a  seaway  ;  she  must  draw  little  water ;  she  must  have  steam- 
power  on  board  capable  of  driving  her  at  a  high  late  of  speed  for  going 
mto  action  or  to  meet  a  pressing  emergency  ;  her  engines  and  the  vital 
parts  of  her  hull  sliould  be  protected  from  shot  or  shell  ;  and  she  must 
be  rendered  comparatively  unsinkable  by  being  divided  into  numerous 
water-tight  compartments,  by  wing -pas  sages,  and  by  athwarl-ship  bulk- 
heads. In  other  words,  she  must  be  a  perfect  sailing-ship,  aided  by  a 
powerful  sieam- engine." 

X  The  resulis  of  the  trial  of  the  Rattier  with  the  .4 /cc/o,  a  ship  built 
from  the  same  lines,  and  having  engines  of  the  same  nominal  horse- 
power, but  fitted  with  paddle-wheels,  proved  so  highly  favourable  to  the 
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By  a  report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests 
towards  the  close  of  the  last  war,  which  assumed  the 
tonnage  of  the  Royal  Navy  to  be  776,087  tons,  it  would 
require,  at  1^  loads  to  a  ton,  1,164,085  loads  of  timber  to 
build  such  a  navy ;  and,  supposing  the  average  life  of  a  ship 
to  be  fourteen  years,  the  quantity  of  timber  required  annually 
Nvould  be  83,149  loads,  exclusive  of  repairs,  27,000  loads, 
making  a  total  of  110,000  loads,  which,  it  is  stated,  would 
be  sufficient  annually  to  support,  at  the  above-named 
estimate,  the  whole  British  Fleet,  including  ships  of  war 
of  all  sizes,  which  may  be  regarded  as  equal  to  twenty 
74-gun  ships;  'these,  one  with  another,  containing  about 
2,000  tons  each,  would  require,  at  1^  loads  to  the  ton, 
3,000  loads  of  timber,  making  the  expenditure  for  twenty 
such  ships  60,000  loads.  It  would  seem  that  not  more  than 
forty  oaks  can  grow  on  an  acre  of  ground  so  as  to  attain 
their  full  size  and  each  contain  a  load  and  a  half  of  timber ; 
fifty  acres  would  therefore  be  required  to  grow  oak  enough 
for  a  74-gun  ship,  and  1,000  acres  for  twenty  ships;  and 
as  the  oak  takes  at  least  a  hundred  years  to  arrive  at 
maturity,  100,000  acres  would  be  required  to  maintain  a 
navy  of  800,000  tons.  Of  late  years  the  supply  of  British 
oak  has  been  deficient,  and  we  have  replenished  our  stores 
of  timber  from  the  Baltic,  from  America,  and  from  India, 
which  latter  country  supplies  us  with  teak,  a  most  valuable 
wood,  as  it  does  not  corrode  iron  or  other  metals,  and  is 
impervious  to  the  dry-rot  and  the  worm. 

We  appeared  to  be  on  the  eve  of  a  great  change — a 
change  which   would  entirely  transform  our  fleet,*  which 

scrcw-ship  that  the  Admiralty,  in  the  year  1845,  were  induced  to  order 
four  old  ships  of  the  line  of  74  guns,  and  four  old  46-gun  frigates,  to 
be  fitted  with  screws,  with  a  view  to  their  being  employed  as  block  ships, 
or  harbour  guard-ships.  The  Blenheim,  La  Hague,  and  Ajax,  three  of 
these  ships,  were,  therefore,  fitted  with  screws  and  with  engines  of  450 
horse-power,  and  have  been  recently  tried  at  sea.  The  speed  attained 
so  greatly  exceeded  anything  contemplated,  while  their  efficiency  as  men- 
of-war,  for  general  service,  became  so  fully  established,  that  they  are  no 
longer  regarded  as  fit  only  for  harbour  service,  but  are  considered  as  sea- 
going ships,  possessing  powers  and  capabilities  far  exceeding  those  of 
ordinary  saihng-ships. — Report  of  the  Juries  of  the  Great  Exhibition 
ofiSsi, 

*  1  he  Terrible,  the  most  powerful  steam  fighting  ship  in  the  world, 
was  commissioned  in  1846,  as  well  as  the  Inflexible,  which  was  afterwards 
the  first  steam-ship  in  the  navy  to  make  a  voyage  round  the  world. 
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would  require  more  scientific  training  in  our  officers,  and 
would  greatly  "transmogrify"  even  "Jack"  himself.  The 
personnel  of  our  Navy  was  of  supreme  importance.  Oiir 
greatest  difficulty  seemed  to  be  the  manning  of  our  war- 
ships, a  difficulty  which  would  have  to  be  met. 

It  may  here  be  observed  that  the  armaments  of  all  our 
men-of-war  were  furnished  from  Woolwich  by  the  War 
Department. 

Our  Navy  is  expensive,  but  it  is  essential  to  the  very  exist- 
ence of  our  nation.  Never  let  the  nation  grudge  a  penny  of 
its  cost.  Producing  very  little  of  all  the  food  we  consume, 
we  are  dependent  on  foreign  lands  for  the  supply  of  our  daily 
necessaries.  Foremost  among  the  manufacturing  peoples  of 
the  world,  we  need  foreign  markets  for  our  goods;  having  a 
superabundant  population,  we  must  send  forth  our  sons  and 
our  daughters  to  find  a  home  in  lands  thinly  inhabited,  and  to 
cultivate  the  primitive  wastes;  and  for  all  this  we  islanders 
must  have  an  open  seaway  and  multitudes  of  ships.  But 
our  neighbours,  too,  have  ships,  and  are  ready  to  contest 
with  us  the  right  of  way,  and  to  blockade  us,  if  it  might 
be,  in  our  island.  Hence  we  need  a  fighting  Navy,  to 
protect  our  commerce,  our  colonies,  and  our  shores ;  and  that 
Navy  we  must  maintain,  not  for  conquest  and  spoHation,  but 
for  our  very  lives. 

I  have  said  (p.  21)  that  Sheerness  was  almost  wholly  a 
fitting  and  repairing  yard.  When  a  ship  was  ordered  to 
be  fitted  out  (or  equipped  for  sea-service),  the  captain  or 
other  commanding  officer  appointed  to  her  received  from 
the  Storekeeper  of  the  Yard  copies  of  the  "  Establishment,"* 
or  authorized  quantities  of  the  various  articles  allowed  for 
her  use;  comprising,  under  the  head  of  ship's  furniture, 
masts,  yards,  and  sails,  standing  and  running  rigging,  iron 
ballast  and  tanks,  anchors,  cables,  and  hawsers;  boats, 
blocks,  pumps,  etc. ;  and  on  the  boatswain's,  carpenter's,  and 
gunner's  "  warrants  "  (or  supply  lists),  the  stores  relating 
to  each — as,  for  instance,  to  the  boatswain,  spare  rigging, 
flags,  bunting,  tar,  canvas,  hammocks,  clothes-bags,  hand 
and  sounding  leads,  spare  compasses,  etc.;  to  the  carpenter. 


I  proceeding  on  foreign  s 


e  was  understood  to  have 
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plank,  ironwork,  nails,  tools,  pitch,  paint,  oakum,  etc. ;  to 

the  gunner,  spare  breechings,  tackle,  etc.     To  the  purser  the 

Storekeeper    in   like   manner  issued    coals,  soap,   candles, 

lanterns,  weights,  measures,  etc.*     The  stores  issued  were 

divided  into  those  for  "Present  Use"  and  those  for  Sea 

Service.     The  commanding  officer  proceeded  to  set  up  his 

ringing*  etc.,  and  thus   to  prepare  his  ship  for  sea.     The 

complete  equipment  occupied  a  considerable  time ;  varying, 

however,  with  the  number  of  men  who  had  been  entered  on 

the  ship's  books;    but  it  appeared  to  average  from  six  to 

eight  weeks. 

The  ships  of  the  Royal  Navy  were  at  this  time  divided 
into  three  classes : 
The  First  Class  included  ships  of  six  rates,  viz. : 


The  Second  Class  consisted  of  sloops  and  bomb  vessels, 
each  under  a  Commander. 

The  Third  Class  included  all  small  vessels,  commanded 
by  a  Lieutenant  or  inferior  officer. 

The  armament  varied  in  line-of-battle  ships  from  120  guns 
in  the  first  rate  to  84  in  the  second  rate,  and  72  in  the 
third  ;  and  in  the  smaller  vessels  from  50  in  the  fourth  rate 
to  6  in  the  schooner.  The  heaviest  piece  of  ordnance 
weighed  95  cwt.,  and  threw  an  iron  shot  of  68  lb.  propelled 
by  16  lb.  of  powder. 

As  I  looked  from  Sheerness  up  the  Medway  I  could  see 
the  whole  way  to  Chatham  lined  with  the  hulks  of  old  ships,! 

♦  Provisions  were  issued  from  the  victualling  yards — Deptford,  Gosport, 
and  Plymouth. 

t  Somewhere  about  this  time,  if  I  mistake  not,  much  attention  was 
attracted  to  a  picture,  by  Mr.  Brunning,  in  the  National  Prize  Exhibition 
of  British  Artists,  held  in  Westminster  Hall — **  The  Life  of  a  Ship  from 
her  Cradle  to  her  Grave."  The  work  was  of  large  size,  and  the  scene  a 
dockyard,  with  the  waters  of  a  harbour  in  the  distance,  where  craft  of  all 
dimensions,  from  the  towering  three-decker  to  the  trim  little  revenue - 
cutter,  were  lying  at  anchor.  In  one  section  of  the  picture  a  ship- 
launch  was  taking  place  ;  in  another  shipbuilding  was  going  on  ;  while  m 
a  third  the  old  hulk  of  a  worn-out  vessel,  that  could  plough  the  waves  no 
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many  of  them  doubtless  interesting  as  types  of  naval  archi- 
tecture, some  much  more  so  as  rehcs*  of  famous  wars, 
These,  I  learned,  were  the  Ships  in  Ordinary.  As  I 
observed  them  lying  silent  and  (as  it  seemed)  deserted,  I 
could  not  but  imagine  how  they  once  skimmed  the  seas, 
flying  before  the  wind  with  all  sails  bent  in  pursuit  of  the 
foe,  their  decks  covered  with  officers  and  men  eager  to  meet 
the  enemy  ;  or,  in  the  heat  of  an  engagement,  those  decks 
streaming  with  blood.  Some  of  these  ships,  perhaps,  were 
at  Trafalgar  when  Nelson  hoisted  his  last — his  famous — 
signal, 

"Enciwnd  expects  every  Man  to  do  his  Duty," 

and  took  part  in  the  battle  that  followed  ;  and  here  the 
BelUrophon,  which  conveyed  Napoleon  to  St.  Helena,  was 
seen  by  the  French  traveller  Dupin  transformed  into  a  hulk 
for  convicts. 

The  building-slips  at  Chatham  were  seen  at  Sheerness 
when  the  sun  shone  on  their  glazed  roofs,  and  the  frequent 
passing  to  and  fro  of  steamers  between  both  yards  made  us 
feel  that  we  were  but  next-door  neighbours.  As  I  walked 
towards  home  on  leaving  the  yard,  I  was  always  within 
view   of  the  world-famed  Nore.t    the   scene  of  the  great 

more,  wns  being  finally  dismantled — he 
brolten  up,  and  her  copper  sheaihiny  s 
picture  indeed. 

•  Some  ships  have  proved  noble  relics  in  their  day.  Such  was  the 
Cenlurioti,  the  queer  old  tub  in  which  Commodore  Anson  cruised  in  ihe 
(rreal  South  Sea,  and  with  which  he  captured  the  tall  Spanish  galleon. 
Such  was  the  Golden  Hind,  Sir  Francis  Drake's  ship,  whicn  lay,  a  wonder 
and  a  show,  for  many  years  off  Deptford,  when  she  was  finally  broken  up. 
.\  chair  was  made  out  of  her  planlis,  and  presented  to  (he  University  of 
Oxford,  which  g^ve  rise  to  Cowley's  epigram  : 

"  Ulakc  nnii  his  ship  could  no(  have  wisheil  from  fale 
An  happier  sialion  or  more  blcsr  - 


of  end 1  BE 
To  bei  in  Oxford  and  la 


vsz 


The  Golden  HtHd  has  long  sinci 
trophy  of  all  the  ages  with  us  in 
Portsmouth  .—Anon. 

■f  A  correspondent  writes,  "  In  a  note  published  some  months  ago, 
reference  wns  made  to  the  islands  on  the  Kentish  coast  mentioned  by 
Koman  writers  and  early  geographers,  vii.,  Toliaiis,  Toliapis,  and  Connos. 
Walking^  through  the  famous  Planlin  Museum,  al  Antwerp,  the  oihcrday. 
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Mutiny*  of  1798.  There  were  said  to  be  yet  in  Sheerness 
several  old  people  who  remembered  the  outbreak  of  the 
Mutiny,  and  the  terror  it  caused  among  the  inhabitants, 

a  map  bearing  the  title,  *  Belgii  Veteris  Typus,  ex  conatibus  Geographicus 
Abrahami  Ortelii,  1594,"  attracted  my  attention.  It  showed  a  portion  of 
the  east  coast  of  Britain  ;  the  Isle  of  Sheppy  was  marked  *  Toliapis,' 
and  to  the  north  of  the  north-east  coast  of  Kent,  at  some  distance  in  the 
sea,  was  a  small  island  marked  'Counos,'  not  Xonnos/  Is  it  not  possible 
that  a  small  island  may  have  existed  in  the  Roman  period  at  or  near 
where  the  Nore  sand  now  is,  and  that  the  action  of  the  waves  for  many 
centuries  has  washed  away  the  soil  of  the  island  ?  This  theory  would 
help  to  harmonize  apparent  differences  in  the  statements  of  ancient 
writers." 

*  An  interesting  tale  is  given  us  in  "  Recollections  of  Events  during 
the  Mutiny  at  the  Nore,"  which  appeared  some  years  ago  in  Colbum's 
VniUd  Service  Magcunne^  and  may  possibly  have  been  written  by  one  of 
these  old  people  : 

^  Captain  TroUope's  ship  was  lyin^  in  Yarmouth  Roads  with  the  rest  of 

the  North  Sea  fleet,  when  information  was  brought  to  him  that  his  ship*s 

company  intended  to  mutiny,  as  did  the  crews  of  the  other  ships  of  that 

fleet.    *  Whatever  others  do,  my  fellows  shall  not,*  was  his  reply.    As  in 

a  well-ordered  ship  the  captain  knows  everything  of  importance  which 

takes  place,  he  easily  learned  when  the  ringleaders  proposed  carrying 

their  plans  into  execution,  and  depriving  him  and  his  officers  of  their 

command.     Before  the  time  he  was  prepared  literally  to  countermine 

them.    For  the  information  of  landsmen,  it  should  be  known  that  outside 

the  magazine  of  a  man-of-war  there  is  a  space — a  sort  of  anteroom — with 

an  iron-grated  door  to  it     Sending  for  the  gunner,  on  whom  he  could 

rely,  the  captain  had    placed   in  this  space  a  table  and  a  chair  and 

provisions,  a  lantern,  compass,  chart,  and  a  brace  of  pistols.     Locking 

himself  in,  he  opened  the  magazine-door,  and  took  his  seat  with  a  pistol 

in  hand.     '  Now  send  those  fellows  who  call  themselves  delegates,  and 

any  others  who  like  to  accompany  them,  down  here/  he  said  to  the  gunner, 

who  hurried  off  in  no  very  happy  state  of  mind.     The  instigators  of  the 

proposed  mutiny  and  others  of  the  ship's  company  quickly  assembled 

outside  the  magazine-door.     Inside  sat   the  captain,  looking  stem  and 

grim,  with  his  finger  on  the  trigger  of  his  pistol,  the  muzzle  turned  towards 

the  casks  of  powder.     They  well  knew  that  an  almost  involuntary  touch 

of  the  trigger  would  send  them  all  in  a  moment  into  another  world.     But 

not  a  nerve  of  their  brave  captain's  own  frame  trembled.     '  Lads,'  he  said 

in  a  firm,  stem  voice,  '  you  know  what  we  have  done  together,  the  name 

we  have  gained,  the  honours  we  have  won  ;  you  know  me.     I  tell  you 

that  I  will  not  have  that  name  lost,  that  honour  to  be  sullied,  by  allowing 

it  to  be  said  that  my  ship's  company  joined  the  mutinous  rascals  who 

have  so  disgraced  the  glorious  navy  of  England.     No  ;  sooner  than  that 

111  blow  up  the  old  ship  with  all  on  board,  and  it  shall  never  be  known 

that  we  had  a  traitor  on  board.     I  say  again,  you  know  me.     Return  on 

deck,  and  get  the  ship  under  weigh.     I  have  directed  the  master  the 

course  to  steer  ;  and  recollect  that  the  moment  1  find  her  deviating  but 

half  a  point  from  that  course,  up  we  all  go  together.'    The  would-be 

mutineers  looked  at  each  other  and  then  at  the  captain.     They  felt  that 

they  were  completely  in  his  power,  for  they  knew  full  well  that  he  would 


*  See  also  Marryat's  "  King's  Own." 
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v>m^.  ffj-iri^  &^>f  safetj'  to  Chatham,  others  to  Minster;  the 

'^^^»^K*rK^\f>t\,  of  the  rebellion ;   the   haDginj^  of  P^iko',  the 

^,lf  ^fylM  **  Frf::^ident  of  the  Floating  RepaMic,'^  firom  the 

Y*^^^  ^^1*^^  ^^  ^>uf:<^nl>oroagh,  and  his  baiial  somewhere  near 

fh^.  p^'«:^'^nf  rft^idence  of  the  District  Sorveyor  to  the  War 

|><^^>^f^fr^^,T^f. ;  who  remembered,  also,  the  visits  later  on  of 

J*<«'l;''>n  f/'>   fhf':   port;  the  bringing  in  of   prizes;    Admiral 

^'At'Mf'AuA  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  and  Admiral  Duncan: 

fh^    K^ffU:   ^>f   Camperdown,  and    Boonaparte,   and    Lord 

\yx^tvt\f>u'A\(\,     Th^rTf;  were  even  some  of  the  **  oM  salts""  them- 

vlv  ^  fh-'-.r^  or  fhftn  recently,  living.     One  of  these  who  was 

fAux\  fY\fA\u<i,\  \\\%  long  ser\'ice  here,  there,  and  everywhere, 

-t}A  X  ^•uU'Ai^i\f^\j\  on  'A  c^:rtain  occasion  by  an  artful  chom,  who 

f^u^^f^'f\  \s\U\  fo  TfiUitc  his  history  while  another  with  slate 

Mf^A    p^^ri/jl   w?i^  qrjietly  ensconced    behind  the  door.     He 

//rfMA^  r»/^/l :  "  lj\f  rue  s/:e.     Yes;  five  years  and  a  half  in 

fK/    r'/^vv  Art.ihuur  ftwo  years  of  that  time  battened  down); 

Vi.,f    /^At^   ur^d  'A    h?ilf   in    the  Turpsikare,  under  old  Billy 

f/f/.f//  ,  f  v/o  v^'/if:;  utu\  twenty-seven  days  in  the  Craffi/115, 

jcrjph  f  ^(,f;nr>   l';ifk^T,"  and  so  on  until  the  man  with  the 

;i  ,<i/    ,^/., :;  f /,ih;^'\\''A  U>  (sy  **  Hold  hard  !"  for  he  had  made 

^t,•    i-:/  /f'it^  >/»fhoiif,  jiH  hf:  Stated,  taking  into  considera- 

K/,      .  '//  f,  /f.'if^'  ho^pifjil  ;inrl  dockyard  time. 

(,•,  ','\fu  f\A  ^^  fh*"  N'orc:  was  h'lunted  by  pirates.  In  the 
/^  H '  :^.'/,,  *i)\^u  ,Vff,  f'h»n^^?iH  Pelt,  afterwards  Master  Ship- 
1'^  r  .'  .'  ^  hiOrifh  ^//ho  l/f!r.airie  our  first  scientific  na\~al 
•»  "  ' '  >■  .^^1  M  rrro^l^ll^'^I  />ijr  Navy*),  was  originally  ap- 
^''  '  ^'f  Mr  1^  /  »f' I.  'in/|  proceeded  in  a  tug,  with  his 
(t,/  .'/  -^^v^^  Mf'  'n»;Mr)^'n,  tr;  join,  about  three  in  the 
^^ '-  .',  "^.^>  /' >  t\\\V,\\u\  vessel  came  upon  a  Dunkirk 
^^  '-  '•  i''.'  ''^  /^rMr  "  rortiinately/'  says  Smiles,  who 
■*'  '*•'     ^^r^^^P-^r^^    "fl»^'    piiatc    was    at    anchor;    she 

•'t-'\  f/'r  ^^  '  hi::/ ,  .ih/|  harl   not  the  tug  set  full  sail 
^*  •  ■  '    h  ,»h'^*^-,,f  f\   ^jr  Mf/  '».vab'  l>y  a  fresh  wind,  Pett  would 


lA 


t       V 


t   -  .r',.M       ^''•'K^'r^  >^|i)/iti^,  th^y  went  on  deck  ;  and  while  ^ 

^*   ''        '     a!'/.     ••    ',    i',*.  m'I  n»,f  fl/ihK, -I'»o(1  to  the  south,  thea/^/Z^/r     Of 
•  ■ '  '  .'     V  ■'  X  A.  .*»  .■,»/!.  •!  ..,1/  out   into  the  North  Sea.     Little 
'■"''"'  '■'    '^r''  "'ffrt\»  ftt]  v(/hM#'  t.\\t'  was  K^'"K»  dream  of  the 
.1.;  ,...>,    ..^,.,   ..,,  .,!/,,,#»  f,ii   ildwii   in  her  darkest  depths 


•j  • 
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have  been  taken  prisoner,"  and  our  progress  in  the  art  of 
naval  architecture  might  have  been  long  delayed. 

The  Nore  Light  which  now  revolves  far  above  high-water 
mark  in  the  well-known  lightship,*  originated  with  the  trial 

*  Life  on  board  the  lightship  at  the  Nore  was  thus  described  to  us 
later  on  by  **  An  Old  Hand  " — one  of  the  crew  : 

**  There  are  eleven  hands  belonging  to  the  ship — the  master,  the  mate, 
three  lamplighters,  and  six  seamen  ;  but  there  are  only  seven  of  us  on 
board  at  a  time,  and  four  ashore.    We  commence  the  day  at  seven  bells 
(7.30) ;  all  hands  then  turn  out,  lash  up  their  hammocks,  and  get  breakfast, 
ready  for  duty.    Two  hands  are  always  on  deck  day  and  night ;  that  is 
the  routine.     But  sometimes  we  get  a  gale  of  wind  to  shake  us  up  a  bit, 
and  then  we  have  to  keep  a  sharp  look  out  for  any  ship  that  may  require 
assistance  ;  and  if  the  Mouse  Light  Vessel  make  any  signal,  we  have  to 
answer  it     Our  signal  is  answered  from  Southend   Lifeboat  Station. 
Then  we  have  the  postman  to  look  out  for.    The  first  question  asked  when 
we  go  on  deck  in  the  morning  is  about  the  pilot-cutter,  for  that  is  our 
postman.    You  should  see  how  anxious  everybody  is  when  the  letters  are 
put  on  board,  to  see  if  there  is  one  for  him.    We  have  an  iron  hoop  with 
a  net  fastened  to  it ;  this  is  fixed  on  a  long  staff,  which  we  hold  out  to  the 
cutter,  and  they  drop  the  letters  in  it.    Then  we  begin  the  ship's  duty. 
The  lantern  has  first  of  all  to  be  attended  to,  and  that  occupies  the  lamp- 
lighter a  great  part  of  the  day.    There  are  nine  lamps  in  the  lantern,  and 
nine  large  reflectors.     The  lamp  has  to  be  cleaned  and  trinuned  and 
the  reflectors  polished  every  morning  ;  and  the  levoKnng  gear  in  the 
lantern,  and  the  clock  by  which  the  lights  are  revolved,  have  all  to  be  kept 
perfectly  clean  and  in  good  working  order.     The  Nore  is  a  bright  revolving 
light,  which  flashes  every  thirty  seconds,  and  is  worked  by  clockwork. 
We  have  all  our  part  of  duty  to  do  towards  keeping  the  ship  clean  both 
on  deck  and  below,  for  cleanliness  is  one  of  the  first  rules  of  our  service  : 
there  is  no  mistake,  a  lightship  is  kept  clean.     V/hen  the  ship^s  regular 
vork  is  finished,  we  all  find  something  to  do  to  pass  the  time  away.     1 
have  seen  a  litde  of  almost  everything  done   on  board  a  lightship — 
carpentering,  mat-making,  shoe-making,  knitting.     I  think  knitting  is  the 
fiivourite  w^ork  on  board  the  Nore  now  ;  but  1  have  seen  ever>ihing  done, 
from  a  child's  toy  to  the  mending  of  clocks  and  watches.    We  make  our- 
sehres  as  comfortable  as  we  can  among  ourselves.     Sometimes  in  the 
dog-watch,  which  is  from  four  to  eight  in  the  evening,  we  have  a  little 
music  on  the  accordion  and  singing.     We  have  a  little  bird,  a  chaffinch, 
and  be  is  noways  behind  in  helping  us  with  his  song.    Jackey  is  his  name. 
You  will  find  Jackey  is  all  there  when  any  music  or  singing  is  going  on. 
We  have  had  him  a  long  time  ;  he  is  well  cared  for.     We  should  all  be 
sorry  to  lose  him. 

*  Our  master  and  mate  have  one  month  on  board  and  one  on  shore  ; 
the  lamplighters  and  seamen  have  two  months  on  board  and  one  on 
shore.  The  relief  is  on  the  1 5th  of  every  month  ;  we  all  then  anxiously 
^k  out  for  the  steamer  ;  and  it  would  be  a  smart  craft  that  would  pass 
the  Nore  that  day  without  the  watch  seeing  her.  You  will  say  it  must  be 
*  very  lonely  life  for  us  :  and  it  is  so.  Two  months  is  a  long  time  to  be 
on  board  at  a  spell.  Still,  we  get  used  to  it  in  time — 1  suppose  we  can 
get  used  to  almost  anything — but  it  is  better  than  going  to  sea  in  a 
South  Spainer.  When  the  relief  comes,  we  say  of  the  four  that  go  ashore : 
*Well,  boys,  all  your  troubles  arc  over  lor  a  month.'" 
VOL.  II.  4 
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on  this  spot  of  a  patent  light,  by  a  Mr.  Hamblin,  in  1731,  in 
a  vessel  called  the  Experiment,  Its  benefits  were  at  once 
seen,  and  the  Nore  Light  was  soon  afterwards  permanently 
established  and  placed  under  the  control  of  the  Trinity 
Board.  How  many  a  wreck  must  have  taken  place  here 
before  this  light  was  placed  on  the  spot !  And  how  many 
thousand  ships  has  it  warned  to  keep  in  the  course  of 
safety ! 

The  buoy  at  the  Nore  has  repeatedly  been  honoured  by 
the  poets !  Poor  Tom  Hood  will  be  thought  of  by  many 
who  recall  his  humorous  song  beginning  with 

"  Tm  the  tight  little  Boy  at  the  Nore  ; 
In  a  sort  of  sea-negus  I  dwells  : 
Half  and  half  'twixt  salt-water  and  port, 
Tm  reckoned  the  first  of  the  swells. 
I'm  the  Boy  at  the  Nore." 

A  fine  walk  extends  eastward  for  the  adventurous  visitor. 
The  breadth  of  the  Thames  Estuary  at  the  Nore*  is  six 
miles.     Let  us  survey  the  island. 

*  It  is  understood  that  the  snuff  arising  from  the  refuse-sweepings  of 
the  tobacco  warehouses,  and  returned  to  the  Customs  for  drawback  by 
the  manufacturers  (not  being  merchantable),  is  throH'n  out  at  the  Nore, 
while  the  bags  in  which  it  is  brought  are  burnt  in  the  Government  kiln. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  SENTINEL  OF  THE  THAMES  AND  MEDWAY. 

THE  Isle  of  Sheppey,  with  its  dockyard^  its  fortifications, 
and  its  batteries,  may  well  be  called  the  Sentinel  of 
the  Thames  and  Medway,  and  thus  claim  an  interest 
that  might  not  otherwise  be  felt  in  it.     Let  us-  make  its 
acquaintance.    A  walk  along  the  beach  eastward — a  most 
pleasant  promenade — leads  us  to  the  cliffs,*  whose  breezy 
heights  are  rich  in  fossiliferous  remains,  telling  us  of  the 
time  when  this  little  island  was  the  home  of  those  forest 
monarchs,  reptiles,  and  delicious  fruits  which  are  found 
only  in  the  tropics.    The  cliffs  of  Sheppey  afford  perhaps 
an  unequalled  field  for  the  geologist,  and  a  very  delightful 
one  for  the  botanist.    They  are  not  like  the  cliffs  on  some 
other  parts  of  the  Kentish  coast — one  dead  monotonous  white 
from  top  to  bottom  and  from  end  to  end — but  present  a 
constant  diversity  of  colour,  firom  chalky-gray  to  rich  ruddy- 
brown,  deepening  under  distant  shadows  to  a  hazy  purple, 
the  outlines    firinged    with    greenery    and    nodding    wild- 
flowers  in  profuse  variety,  with  clumps  of  palm-willows, 
gorse,  and   other  trees  and   shrubs.     As  they  continually 
crumble  and  fall  away,  the  various  strata  are  finely  developed 

*  Some  question  having  arisen  as  to  the  height  of  Sheppey  Cliffs,  and 
<*her  elevated  parts  of  the  Island,  we  find  on  referring  to  the  Ordnance 
^^inrey  maps  that  the  altitudes  upon  the  higher  portions  of  the  cliffs  are 
3s  follows  :  Merriman's  Hill,  opposite  Minster,  the  first  principal  rise,  is 
'^ofiect.  The  next  rise,  or  Round  Hill,  is  124  feet  At  the  Royal  Oak 
^^feet,  rising  near  the  coastguard  station  to  147  feet,  while  opposite  Bell 
^vm  the  greatest  height  is  attained.  In  old  histories  the  average  height 
^90  feet  is  mentioned,  evidently  from  a  guess,  and  this  is  very  generally 
'jpeated  by  subsequent  writers.  With  respect  to  the  hills,  that  of 
^/Qster  is  set  down  as  being  192  feet  high,  Mill  Hill  is  200  feet,  Chequers 
Hill  is  240  feet,  and  the  highest  point  of  all  in  Sheppey  is  at  the  Blue 
^^Wagcs,  near  East  Church,  which  is  250  feet. — Sheppey  Paper, 
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and  fossils  of  many  kinds  are  brought  to  light.  About  700 
distinct  species  of  fossils  have  been  found  in  this  island,  and 
flowers  may  be  seen  springing  up,  as  the  soil  is  uncovered, 
from  seeds  buried  ages  ago.  The  viciv  from  the  cliffs  is 
perhaps,  however,  the  most  interesting  to  the  casual  visitor. 
Looking  back,  westward,  he  may  see  in  the  far  distance 
the  lordly  Thames  making  its  way  towards  the  main,  and 
the  Medway  winding  through  the  fertile  valleys  of  Kent  to 
meet  it  ("  One  of  these  days,"  said  Dickens,  "  I  shall  show 
you  some  places  up  the  Medway  with  which  you  will  be 
charmed"*);  the  Isle  of  Grain,  with  its  martello  tower; 
the  marriage  of  the  Thames  and  Medway,  as  celebrated  by 
Spenser ;t  the  ships  lying  in  Sheerness  Harbour;  Garrison 
Point;  the  Dockyard;  and  the  town  and  district  of  Sheer- 
ness. Then,  turning  himself  slowly  to  his  right,  Southend. 
Shoeburyness,  and  the  Essex  coast  (about  six  miles  distant 
across  the  water);  the  Nore  Light-ship  (established  here  by 
Government  in  1732) ;  the  estuary,  more  or  less  covered  with 
craft  of  all  kindsj — men-of-war,  stately  Indiamen,  excursion 
and  other  steamers  and  sailing  ships,  fishing  vessels,  pleasure 
boats,  etc.— passing  out  to  or  coming  in  from  the  German 
Ocean,  which  stretches  beyond  to  the  horizon.  (All  the 
argosies  of  the  world  pass  up  and  down  on  their  way  to 
or  from  London. g)  Above,  too,  may  be  heard  the  voice  of 
the  lark,  singing  as  he  soars : 

*  Foister's  "  Life."  +  "  The  Faerie  Queene." 

J  During  the  sale  of  Ihp  Gillolt  Collection,  a  picture  by  Tumei—  "Sheer- 
ness and  the  Isle  of  Sheppey,"  with  the  junction  of  the  Thames  and 
Medway  from  the  Nore  ;  fishing-boats  working  in  a  heavy  squall  in  the 
foreground,  but  the  distance  Lighted  by  a  beautiful  gleam  of  sunshine — 
realiied  4,350  guineas.  Should  the  reader  meet  with  this  picture,  or  an 
engraving  of  it,  he  may  remember—  and  it  will  enhance  his  pleasure — how 
often  the  youthful  Nelson,  while  stationed  at  Chatham,  navigated  these 
waters.  His  little  vessel— a  launch  decked  and  rigged  as  a  cutter — had 
frequently  to  navigate  the  Medway  down  to  the  Great  Nore,  and  (ronv 
thence  up  the  1'hames  to  be  receivmg  ship  for  volunteers  and  impressed 
men  lying  off  the  Tower  of  London,  or  down  the  intricate  channels,  and 
round  the  North  Foreland  to  the  Uowns.  It  was  a  humble  service,  but 
even  humble  services  can  be  uell  performed  ;  and  in  no  situation  of  life 
may  a  young  man  of  apt  faculties  fail  to  acquire  skill  that  will  fit  him 
for  higher  callings.  The  boy  Nelson— for  such  he  really  was — became  a 
clever  pilot  for  those  parts,  and  gained  a  confidence  in  his  own  knowledge 
that  increased  as  he  grew  older. 

§  As  has  been  said. "  there  is  but  one  port  of  London  in  the  world,  and 
there  is  but  one  way  for  shipping  to  get  there."    Every  ship  that  enters  or 
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'*  Like  a  poet  hidden 
In  the  Ught  of  thought  f* 

while  butterflies,  numerous  and  beautiful — especially  the  red 
admirals  and  tortoise-shells — range  amid  the  flowers  around. 
The  general  absence  of  trees  is,  however,  very  remarkable, 
considering  that  the  island  was,  as  it  would  appear,  once 
covered  with  wood. 

If  the  scientiflc  visitor  descends  to  the  beach  (as  he  readily 
may  here  and  there  with  safety  in  dry  weather  by  the  track- 
paths),  he  will  find  in  abundance — besides  fresh  and  salt 
water  shells,  zoophytes,  and  seaweeds — the  tinted  masses  of 
indurated  clay  known  as  Septaria,\  which  are  filled  with 
bright  -  yellow  crystals  (sulphate  of  barytes),  and  usually 
contain  some  fossil;  turtles  and  terrapins;  the  remains  of 
nautili;  teeth  and  vertebrae  of  sharks,  fragments  of  Crus- 
tacea, molluscs,  and  corals ;  together  with  leaves,  fruit,  and 
stems  of  plants,  etc.,  that  originally  formed  the  nucleus 
around  which  the  clay  collected  ere  it  hardened,  and 
which  prove  not  only  the  marine  origin  of  the  former,  but 
(as  it  would  seem)  the  at  one  time  glacial  and  at  another 
time  tropical  character  of  the  climate  of  Sheppey  in  the 
days  of  old.  Remains  of  the  elephant,  the  crocodile,  and  the 
boa-constrictor  have  been  found  here,  and  as  many  as  220 
distinct  kinds  of  beasts,  birds,  fishes,  and  insects,  t  It  has 
indeed  been  well  called  a  Geological  Library.^  He  will 
also  find  mica-like  and  sometimes  very  beautiful  forms  of 
selenite;  and  the  iron  pyrites,  which  also  abound  with 
fossils,  and  from  which  copperas  is  made.||  The  cliffs  tell 
us,  indeed,  of  an  age  when  the  hyrcotherium  and  the 
mammoth  walked  here;  when  the  ostrich-Hke  Dasorius 
Londinensis  haunted  the  thicket-covered  shore  whence  the 
serrated  jaws  of  that  other  famous  bird,  the  Odontopteryx, 

leaves  the  Thames  must  pass  Sheemess.  This  is  a  sea  view  which  no 
other  watering-place  can  boast. 

♦  Shelley. 

t  From  this  the  famous  Roman  cement  is  largely  manufactured. 

t  Sec  "A  Leaf  from  the  Oldest  of  Books '*  m  Household  Words, 
June  7,  1856. 

§  See  Household  Words,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  500. 

f  The  first  manufactory  of  green  copperas  in  England  was  founded  about 
1579  by  Matthew  Falconer,  a  Brabanter,  who  **did  try  and  draw  very 
good  brimstone  and  copperas  out  of  certain  stones  gathered  in  great 
plenty  on  the  shore  near  unto  Minster,  in  the  Isle  of  Sheppey." 
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were  obtained ;  and  wben  this  was  a  TeritaUe  Spice  Island, 
prodacing  ginger  and  cinnamon,  cloves  and  nntmegs*  together 
with  Proteaceae,  like  those  whidi  now  flourish  in  Anstialia. 
The  British  Hosenm  reckons  the  antediluvian  remains  it 
has  received  hxHn  Sheppey  among  its  most  valued  q^ecimens. 

Proceeding  alcMig  the  diCEs  above — which  in  the  highest 
parts  rise  to  aboot  173  fe^ — we  notice  the  cmmtding  away 
of  the  schI,  large  masses  of  which  may  now  and  thai  be 
observed  slipping  down  towards  the  sea.  The  fidls  of  soU 
appear  to  be  freqaent.  Wliere  a  seascMi  of  rest  has  inter- 
vened since  the  last  disturbance,  loxoriant  beds  of  ccdt's-foot, 
interspersed  with  fever-few,  and  scores  of  the  early  occupants 
of  freshly-exposed  soil,  cover  the  warmly-tinted  day.  We 
soon  reach  the  Royal  Oak  Inn,  a  charming  place  iox  refiiesh- 
ment  and  rest.  Here  the  vegetation  changes,  and  new  forms 
in  great  profusion  appear.  Reeds,  sedges,  and  grasses  fill 
up  the  hollow's,  and  are  often  of  giant  growth  and  luxuriant 
verdure.  Rare  mosses  and  amf^bious  plants  may  be  dis- 
covered in  this  neighbourhood,  and  an  abundance  of  several 
species  of  E<f%i^UAmy  which  seems  peculiarly  at  home. 

\\*e  now  turn  off  to  Minster,  an  ancient  village  on  the  hill 
A  littlo  to  our  right,  the  tower  of  whose  church — ikt  earliest 
vhuwh  IH  EnglanJ  afier  SL  Martins  at  Canterbury — is  a  land- 
timik  to  the  mariner  far  at  sea,  and  the  roof  of  which,  on 
\\\v  other  hand,  affords  a  tine  \new  of  the  island  and  the 
uCfHUU      A  NUHxlen  church  was  erected  here  about  660,* 

•  A  \\\M\\  \\\\{t\\  ulking  of  Christmas,  san-s  :  •'Christmas  has  been 
Kppl  \\\  ShrpjHpy  in  m^ny  wa>-s.  There  was  a  time,  of  course,  when  it 
WHu  u»»l  K«»|M  i\{  i\\l  Shepi^y  was  a  \%-ild  kind  of  pUce  then,  inhabited  by 
rt  wiM  hi»  i»  ot  u\t*n  ,u\vi  \i\Mnen.  They  wore  cxats  made  out  of  sheep- 
iililMk,  \\\\\\  \\  \vi»it»  *e\vu  UHJt'ther  at  the  sides  and  shouMers  with  sinews, 
HMit  li*n  I  ho  If*^***  aimv  ami  head  hare,  except  when  loose  skins  were 
W»H|«|»ml  \\\\\\\\\  «\*  A  |M\>tei^ti\M\  fixMU  the  winters  cold.  Highly  decorated 
lliHHit  l^iliUutiMA*  hmivx  wTir  with  >\x\ui  stains«  so  that  if  one  of  our  fore- 
i»ll)h<tH  \vi»u»  lo  \\>u\t^  Uiok  to  Shcpix'y  now»  he  might  depend  upon 
I  MitilltUi  *«MUiMt\\n>{  l^ke  a  j*c«s,\tivH\  m  society.  The  fiine-claa  hills,  with 
hi<iH  *\\\\\  \\\s\\^  \S  \  \\\\\\\^  ot  chws  oi  \v\Uo\\^ afforded  shelter  for  deer,  hares 
MMil  »hI»1»M>i  \\\  pliMXtv,  J^^^H^p  »Ttr  h\i  in  the  marshes  and  driven  in 
tiriMl»«)  i»»  '!»♦♦  ♦i***'*  ^^^K^  luuU.  The  5av,we  Shepoeyites  had  a  feast  of 
|Im  II  ♦•««»,  *\\  'O^out  uw  vMvM>  \'4*  the  shortest  aay,  dedicated  to  the 
Ihiimum  hI  ll»»'>»  "l'^  No*****  \l\\\\\\t\c^Uu  tor  a  real  Christmas  fSestival  we 
ll|ii  •!  I  iMM»*  \\\\\\\\  10  iS  U\^y  day,  when  the  Anglo-Saxons  had  embraced 

''  In  th»«  iilil  ^^tMiili^n  \t\ni^h  on  Mvn^^ter  Ifill  which  these  Saxons  built. 


were  obtained;  and  when  this  was  a  veritable  Spice  Island, 
producing  ginger  and  cinnamon,  cloves  and  nutmegs,  together 
with  Proteaceffi,  like  those  which  now  flourish  in  Australia. 
The  British  Museum  reckons  the  antediluvian  remains  it 
has  received  from  Sheppey  among  its  most  valued  specimens. 

Proceeding  along  the  cliffs  above — which  in  the  highest 
parts  rise  to  about  175  feet — we  notice  the  crumbhng  away 
of  the  soil,  large  masses  of  which  may  now  and  then  be 
observed  slipping  down  towards  the  sea.  The  falls  of  soil 
appear  to  be  frequent.  Where  a  season  of  rest  has  inter- 
vened since  the  last  disturbance,  luxuriant  beds  of  colt's-foot, 
interspersed  with  fever-few,  and  scores  of  the  early  occupants 
of  freshly-exposed  soil,  cover  the  warmly-tinted  clay.  We 
soon  reach  the  Royal  Oak  Inn,  a  charming  place  for  refresh- 
ment and  rest.  Here  the  vegetation  changes,  and  new  forms 
in  great  profusion  appear.  Reeds,  sedges,  and  grasses  fill 
up  the  hollows,  and  are  often  of  giant  growth  and  luxuriant 
verdure.  Rare  mosses  and  amphibious  plants  may  be  dis- 
covered in  this  neighbourhood,  and  an  abundance  of  several 
species  oi  Equisctnm,  which  seems  peculiarly  at  home. 

We  now  turn  off  to  Minster,  an  ancient  village  on  the  hill 
a  little  to  our  right,  the  tower  of  whose  church — the  earliest 
church  in  England  after  St.  Martin's  at  Canterbury — is  a  land- 
mark to  the  mariner  far  at  sea,  and  the  roof  of  which,  00 
the  other  hand,  affords  a  fine  view  of  the  island  and  the 
ocean.     A  wooden  church  was  erected  here  about  66o,* 

*  A  local  writer,  la.lking  of  Christmas,  says  ;  "  Christmas  has  been 
kept  in  Sheppey  in  many  ways.  There  was  a  lime,  of  course,  when  it 
was  not  kepi  at  all.  Sheppey  was  a  wild  kind  of  place  then,  inhabited  by 
a  wild  race  of  men  and  women.  They  wore  coals  made  out  of  sheep- 
skins, which  were  sewn  together  at  the  sides  and  shoulders  with  sinews, 
and  left  the  legs,  arms  and  head  bare,  except  when  loose  skins  were 
wrapped  round  as  a  protection  from  the  wintci^s  cold.  Highly  decorated 
these  islanders'  limbs  were  with  woad  stains,  so  that  if  one  of  our  fore- 
fathers were  to  come  back  to  Sheppey  now,  he  might  depend  upon 
creating  something  like  a  sensation  in  society.  The  furze-clad  hills,  with 
here  and  there  a  clump  of  elms  or  willows,  afforded  shelter  for  deer,  hat«s 
and  rabbits  in  plenty.  Sheep  were  fed  in  Ihe  marshes  and  driven  in 
winter  to  the  drier  high'lands.  The  savage  Sheppeyiles  had  a  feast  of 
their  own,  at  about  the  season  of  the  shortest  day,  dedicated  to  the 
honour  of  their  old  Norse  divinities,  but  for  a  real  Christmas  festival  we 
must  come  down  to  a  later  day,  when  ihe  Anglo-Saxons  had  embraced 
Christianity. 

"  In  the  old  wooden  church  on  Minster  Hill   which  these  Saxons  built. 
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together  with  a  monastery  endowed  for  seventy-seven  nuns 
by  Sexburga,  widow  of  Ercombe,  King  of  Kent ;  but  both 
were  afterwards  destroyed  by  the  piratical  Danes,  who 
visited  Minster  on  several  occasions,*  made  it  their  head- 
quarters from  time  to  time,  and  spread  desolation  all  around 

and  in  the  monastery  close  by,  doubtless  Noel  was  observed  with  more 
or  less  festivity.  These  Saxon  worthies  seldom  lacked  excuse  for  a  feast, 
for  eating  and  drinking  were  their  chief  employments  when  no  fighting 
was  on  hand.  In  the  big  Saxon  hall,  the  lord  sat  at  the  upper  end  with 
the  ladies  of  his  family  ;  before  and  below  him  were  his  vassals  and 
dependents,  who  lived,  fed,  drank,  and  slept  in  this  spacious  apartment. 
There  were  sleeping-rooms  for  the  women  and  children,  which  were 
reached  by  steps  from  the  main  room.  When  the  wassail  bowl  had 
passed  round  freely,  and  the  revellers  were  ^^win^  noisy,  the  ladies  were 
wont  to  retire,  and  leave  their  lords  to  finish  their  carouse,  which  they 
usually  did  comfortably,  reclining  on  the  earthen  floor  amongst  the 
rushes,  with  their  dogs  and  their  bones.  In  Sheppey,  there  were  probably 
several  Saxon  homes  of  this  kind  ;  and  when  the  Danes  came,  they  were 
iust  such  another  '  rough  lot.'  The  nuns  and  holy  fathers  led  a  quieter 
life  in  their  monastic  house  ;  but  the  main  hall,  with  its  side-openings  to 
the  cells  or  sleeping-rooms,  and  the  more  comfortable  ones  at  the  upper 
end  for  the  abbess,  were  the  chief  features  of  the  original  timber-built  and 
shingle-roofed  abbey.  If  the  rude  Saxon  chiefs,  followed  by  their  churls, 
gathered  on  Christmas-Day  to  hear  Mass  in  Minster  Church,  the  remainder 
of  the  day  was  certainly  spent  in  boisterous  merriment,  for  that  was  a 
portion  of  *  the  duties  of  the  day,'  which  fitted  well  with  their  tastes  and 
habits. 

•*  In  time  the  log-church  was  cleared  away,  probably  burned  by  the 
Danes,  and  then  was  built  the  stone  edifice  which  the  Norman  Arch- 
bishop caused  to  be  set  up.  The  abbey,  too,  was  rebuilt  at  the  same  time, 
and  with  more  comfortaole  arrangements,  while  probably  on  a  more 
extensive  scale.  Some  of  the  limits  of  the  courtyard  can  still  be  traced, 
and  much  of  the  adjoining  land  was  walled  in  to  form  gardens  and 
orchards.  The  buildings  themselves  were  of  good  extent ;  and  in  the 
large  refectory  on  Christmas  Day  the  bounty  of  the  Abbess  was  extended 
to  all  the  poor  of  the  island.  The  church,  of  which  portions  still  remain, 
although  they  are  difficult  to  define,  must  have  seen  many  a  gathering  of 
Norman  gentry  and  Saxon  hinds  on  Christmas  Day.  Feasting  was  a 
pursuit  in  which  the  Normans  could  do  a  worthy  part,  although  not  quite 
so  gross  and  gluttonous  in  their  pleasures  of  the  table  as  the  subject  race 
had  been." 

*  **  The  whole  He  was  scourged  thrice  within  the  space  of  twenty  yeeres 
and  a  little  more  by  the  Danes,  whome  I  may  well  call  (as  Artila,  the 
leader  of  the  like  people,  called  himselfe)  a  Flagellum  Dei^  the  whip  or 
flaile  of  God.  First,  in  832,  by  thirtie-and-five  saile  of  them,  that  arrived 
there  and  spoiled  it.  Secondly  and  thirdly  (in  85 1)  by  the  armies  of  them 
that  wintered  their  ships  within  it.  Besides  all  which  harmes,  the  followers 
of  the  Earle  of  Godwine  and  his  sonnes  (in  the  time  of  their  proscription) 
landed  at  Shepy  and  harried  it." — Old  Book. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  it  was  to  check  the  Danish  invaders  and 
pirates,  and  protect  our  coasts,  that  William  I.,  in  1066,  established  the 
Cin<)ue  Ports,  and  gave  them  certain  privileges,  on  condition  of  their 
furnishing  fifty-two  ships,  with  twenty-four  men  in  each,  for  fifteen  days 
in  cases  oif  emergency. 
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them,  ■  In  1130,  however.  Archbishop  Corbeil  rebuilt  both, 
and  his  church  forms  part  of  the  present  edifice.  The 
southern  entrance  has  a  fine  (so-called)  Norman  arch,  and 
there  are  also  massive  Norman  (?)  pillars,  reminding  the 
visitor  of  those  in  the  White  Tower  of  London,  between  the 
two  aisles  (the  southernmost  aisle  was  the  parish  church ; 
the  northern  formed  the  nuns'  choir,  to  which  the  lower 
portion  of  a  western  tower  of  great  size  lends  importance). 
Other  portions  are  Early  English,  including  a  fine  window 
over  the  belfry.  The  church  contains  some  most  interesting 
though  sadly  mutilated  old  monuments,  two  of  which  have 
been  immortalized  by  Hogarth,  who  visited  the  island,  and 
spent  some  days  in  sketching  the  monastic  remains  in 
Minster  and  its  vicinity.  Stothard,  too,  made  some  ad- 
mirable etchings  of  the  monument  to  Sir  Robert  de  Shurland, 
the  hero  of  the  well-known  tale  of  that  nobleman  and  his 
horse  Grey  Dolphin  in  the  "  Ingoldsby  Legends."*  Here  also 
is  the  tomb  of  Signer  Germona,  who  commanded  the  land- 
forces  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  and  died  a  prisoner  on  board 
the  guard-ship  at  the  Nore.  Here,  too,  are  some  fine  brasses, 
and  among  these  onet  to  Sir  John  Nctherwood — the  famous 
Sheriff  in  the  Ingoldsby  Legend^and  his  lady ;  and  a  stone 
effigy,  said  to  be  that  of  one  of  the  old  Saxon  kings  of  Kent, 
which  was  dug  up  in  the  churchyard  many  years  ago.  The 
Abbey  Farmhouse  outside  is  the  gateway!  and  kitchen  of 
the  monastery ;  when  the  latter  was  rebuilt,  much  of  the 
adjoining  land  was  walled  in  to  form  gardens  and  orchards. 
At  the  Reformation  both  church  and  monastery,  with  the 
were    granted    by    Henry   Vin.§   to   Sir  Thomas 


*  The  reader  may  remember  Ihe  conclusion  ;  "  In  [he  abbey  church 
in  Minster  may  yet  be  seen  the  tomb  nf  a  recumbent  warrior,  clad  in  Ihe 
chain  mail  of  the  thirleenlh  centuryi  His  hands  are  clasped  in  prayer  ; 
his  legs,  crossed  in  that  posilion  so  prized  by  Templars  in  ancient  and 
tailors  in  modem  days,  bespeak  him  a  soldier  of  the  faith  in  Palestine. 
Close  behind  his  dexter  calf  lies  sculptured  in  bold  relief  a  horses  head  ; 
and  a  respectable  lady,  as  she  shows  the  monument,  fails  not  to  read  her 
auditors  a  fine  moral  lesson  on  the  sin  of  ingratitude,  or  to  claim  a  sym- 
pathizing tear  to  the  memory  of  poor  Grey  Dolphin." 

t  Figured  and  descnbed  in  "  Archseoiogia  Canliana,"  Ix.  148. 

X  See  picture  of  both  church  and  gateway  in  "Archaologia  Caiitiana," 
vii.  aP?. 

§  See  a  curious  inventory  of  the  monastery  taken  at  this  time  in 
"  Archajologia  Canliana,"  vii.  290, 
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Chaney,  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  etc.,  an  eccentric 
statesman  to  whom  .the  De  Shurland  incident  is  by  some 
attributed,*  and  from  whose  family  the  property  passed  into 
other  hands,  who  allowed  all  to  fall  into  decay,  and  the 
monasteryt  almost  wholly  to  disappear. 

"  Now  all  is  hushed  ;  no  whisper  falls 
Of  pseans  sung  or  vespers  told." 

But  we  have  in  the  abbey  church  an  antiquarian  gem,  the 
first  example  we  have  met  with  of  that  archaeological  wealth 
for  which  Kent  is  so  celebrated.  J 

The  lands  around  Minster  are  famous  for  their  produce. 
Below  are  the  Sheppey  marshes,  covered  with  wild-flowers 
(the  pretty  little  saltwort,  the  sea-lavender,  the  starwort,and 

*  Some  time,  it  is  said,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  Lord  Cheyney 
when  hunting  lost  a  favourite  groom  by  a  fall  from  his  horse.  When  the 
corpse  was  carried  to  the  ground  for  interment,  the  priest  demanded  who 
was  to  pay  him  his  fees,  and  not  being  satisfied  with  the  answer  given 
him,  he  refused  to  perform  the  ceremony.  Lord  Cheyney,  who  was 
among  the  crowd,  came  forward,  and  encouraged  the  bearers  to  let  the 
coffin  into  the  grave,  into  which  he  then  forced  the  priest^  and  helped  to 
bury  both  together  ;  for  this  he  was  outlawed,  and  remained  so  till  a 
succeeding  reign.  When  Walsingham  and  Drake  lay  with  their  ships  off 
Shccmess,  previous  to  their  joining  the  fleet  to  go  against  the  Spaniards, 
and  a  messenger  was  required  to  go  off  with  a  packet  to  these  com- 
manders, the  surf  running  dangerously  high,  no  one  could  be  found  equal 
to  this  duty  ;  but  Lord  Cheyney,  hearing  it,  came  forth  from  his  hiding- 
place,  rode  with  his  horse  into  the  water,  and  delivered  the  packet.  On 
his  return  to  the  shore,  he  leaped  from  the  saddle  and  embraced  the 
horse  for  his  courage  ;  when  an  old  woman,  who  was  gathering  sticks  on 
the  beech,  told  him  that  for  all  his  kindness  the  horse  would  yet  be  the 
death  of  him  ;  at  that  he  told  the  dame  he  would  prove  her  a  liar,  and  so 
drew  his  dirk  and  stabbed  the  creature  to  the  heart.  The  carcass  was 
presently  deprived  of  flesh,  and  the  bones  became  scattered  over  the 
ground.  In  walking  some  time  after  with  a  few  friends,  Lord  Cheyney, 
whose  outlawry  had  been  cancelled  by  Queen  Elizabeth  for  his  services 
on  the  occasion  referred  to,  came  to  the  place  where  lay  the  horse's  skull, 
and,  seeing  it,  observed  to  his  companions,  *'  Here  lies  the  head  of  my 
best  friend,"  at  the  same  time  kicking  it  with  his  foot,  when  the  sharp 
bone  of  the  nose  pierced  his  shoe,  and  wounded  him  to  the  quick.  Not 
taking  proper  care  of  the  wound,  it  mortified,  and  he  died,  thus  fulfilling 
the  old  woman's  prediction.  Such  is  the  story,  which  is  generally  asso- 
ciated, however,  with  the  name  of  Robert  de  Shurland. 

t  The  seal  of  the  Priory  of  Minster  is  figured  in  "Arch.  Cant," 
vii.  306. 

X  It  may  here  be  observed  that  the  incomes  of  the  "  livings "  of 
Sheppey  vary  greatly.  While  the  tithes  of  Minster  are  said  to  amount  to 
from  j£i,6oo  to  ;^i,8oo  per  annum,  the  stipend  of  the  Vicar  is  only  ;£40, 
aided  by  a  grant  of  £y:>  from  the  Ecclesiastical  Fund. 


others),  and  dotted  with  sheep;*  the  river  Swale  bounding 
them  from  Queenborough,  on  the  west,  to  Harty,  opposite 
Faversham,  on  the  south-east,  A  fine  view  presents  itself 
on  all  sides.  Almost  the  whole  of  the  rich  weald  of  Kent 
may  be  seen  from  hence.  At  the  back  of  the  village,  and 
on  the  brow  of  the  cliff  facing  the  German  Sea,  are  small 
valleys  "truly  rural" — the  humble  cottage  surrounded  by 
currant  and  gooseberry  bushes ;  narrow  lanes,  with  the 
boughs  of  trees  bending  to  the  ground ;  and  wild-flowers 
filling  the  hedges  with  beauty  and  the  air  with  fragrance. 
An  annual  fair  is  held  at  Minster,  and  it  would  seem  that 
one  Richard  Webb,  a  pauper  of  Queenborough,  who  after- 
wards rose  to  affluence,  left  a  bequest  by  which  each  poor 
child  in  the  parish  was  to  receive  a  sixpence  to  spend  on  the 
occasion ;  a  sum  still  distributed  to  the  boys  and  girls,  who 
have  a  special  "outing"  for  the  purpose,  "I  love  these 
little  people,"  says  Charles  Dickens;  and  he  would  have 
immorlaliiied  Richard  Webb  had  he  known  him. 

Not  far  from  Minster  is  Borstal ;  here  is  a  fine  old  Hall  of 
historic  note  ;  and  here  in  their  several  seasons  may  be  heard 
the  cry  of  the  cuckoo,  the  song  of  the  lark,  blackbird,  and 
thrush,  and  the  merry  stave  of  the  haymakers;  while  in  the 
surrounding  hedges  may  be  found  the  creeping  honeysuckle, 
the  fragrant  briar,  and  the  wild-rose  in  rich  luxuriance, 
lilting  the  air  with  their  delicious  odour. 

We  go  on  to  East  End,  beyond  which  are  some  very  fine 
and  striking  cliffs,  rising  to  a  height  of  many  feet.  Here 
another  beautiful  view  may  be  obtained,  and  the  sea  breeze 
enjoyed  to  the  full.  Passing  the  Coastguard  Station,*  the 
visitor  crosses  "the  Garden  of  Eden,"  so  called  of  old  for 
its  wild  beauty.  Palm,  willow,  furze,  bramble,  whitethorn, 
and  a  score  of  Kentish  woodland  denizens,  covered  several 
acres,  but  nearly  all  seem  to  have  disappeared.  It  is  a 
famous  place,  however,  for  the  entomologist  to  hunt  up  rare 
"specimens,";      But  one   need   not  be  an  entomologist  to 

*  In  ihe  autumn  mu»hrooms  arc  collected  on  these  marshes  in  hundreds 
of  bushels. 

t  Here  the  visitor  may  have  some  pleasant  conversation  with  the  n 
of  the  coastguard,  who  will  tx  willing  to  spin  him  many  a  yam,  if  be  be 
■rilling  to  listen. 

t  Some  yeai^  ago  a  fwarm  of  ladybirds  came  to  grief  not  far  off  al 

Tide  after  tide  wathed  in  myriads  on  myriads.  All  along  the  beach  they 
lay  in  a  long  ridge  some  tnchcs  deep. 
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admire  and  learn  something  when  he  sees  the  curious 
forms  that  fly  by  him.  We  are  too  high  up  to  hear  the 
ripple  of  the  lazy  wavelets  on  the  pebbles  below,  for  the 
chirp  of  the  grasshopper  and  the  hum  of  all  sorts  of  insects, 
telling  us  that  they  are  happy  in  being  alive  to  enjoy  the 
sunshine,  drown  the  noise  of  the  tide  below  us.  And  we 
doubt  not  that  the  field  microscopist  will  find  many  strange 
forms  in  the  waters  of  Sheppey. 

We  now  come  to  East  Church,  a  quiet  village  with  a 
strikingly  picturesque  and  beautiful  old  church,*  and,  at  a 
little  distance,  the  ancient  mansion  of  the  famous  Robert  de 
Shurland.  The  church  has  a  special  interest  for  antiquaries 
and  students  of  architecture,  because  the  date  of  its  erection 
—1432 — is  known.f  Within  stands  a  handsome  monument 
bearing  the  following  quaint  inscription  : 

"  Stay,  passenger,  and  marke  before  thou  passe 
Thine  owne  condition  in  death*s  looking-glass. 
Thou  y*  dost  read  these  lines  shalt  lye  among 
Worms,  bones  and  roten  carkasses  erlong. 
Tenn  thousands  y*  are  full  of  life  to-day, 

•  Shall  by  to-morrow  y*  tyme  sleep  in  clay  ; 
And,  freind,  for  ought  y'  any  mortall  knowes, 
Thou  maist  be  marked  out  for  one  of  those. 

*  A  picture  and  description  of  this  church  are  given  in  **  Archaeologia 

Caatiana,"  xiv.  374.    A  vicarage  was  endowed  here  in  June,  1300,  with 

eleven  and  a  half  acres  of  land,  and  a  rent  of  8s.  per  annum.     The 

Cistercian  Abbey  of  Dunes,  in  Flanders,  held  the  right  of  advowson  till 

June,  1 31 5,  when  it  was  transfen-ed  to  Boxley  Abbey,  which  was  likewise 

of  the  Cistercian  Order. 

t  A  church  previously  stood  here,  which  fell  into  ruins  from  the  giving 
vay  of  its  foundations — a  not  unfrequent  circumstance  in  Sheppey,  where 
buildings  are  in  constant  peril  from  the  subsidence  of  the  soil. 

The  parish  accounts  show  that  the  preacher  used  an  hour-glass  in  the 
pulpit  up  to  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century.  In  1667  a  new  hour- 
glass was  bought,  and  in  1671  another  was  purchased,  each  of  them 
costing  6d.  The  usual  payments  were  made  for  killing  "  vermin ''  here  as 
elsewhere.  No  less  than  7s:  6d.  went  for  hedgehogs  and  sparrows  in 
1667 ;  twenty-five  dozen  of  vermin  were  paid  for  in  1669  with  6s.  8d. 
An  otter  in  1676  was  killed  for  is.,  but  later,  in  1685,  no  less  than  2s.  6d. 
was  paid  for  the  slaughter  of  another  otter  in  East  Church.  The  church- 
wardens waged  war  on  rooks  in  1684,  and  paid  4s.  for  rooks'  heads.  Of 
hedgehogs,  twenty-seven  were  killed  in  1700,  and  forty-five  in  1710.  Two 
polecats  are  mentioned  in  1701,  when  lod.  was  paid  for  killing  them. 

The  dog-whipper  was  maintained  in  office  for  a  long  peri^  of  years  ; 
but  in  1672  *'  the  dark''  received  los.  as  one  half-year's  wages  for  whipping 
the  dogs  ;  and  in  1675  ^  the  beadle  "  got  is.  for  keeping  dogs  out  of  church. 
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Let,  therefor,  these  dead  lynes  remember  thee 

How  well  prepared  Ihou  hast  need  to  be  ; 

So  Ihou  shah  gaine  by  lookinj^  on  y*  lombe 

A  better  life  than  from  thy  mother's  womb." 
The  ancient  mansion  of  Sir  Robert  de  Shurland — Shur- 
LAND  Castle,  so  important  a  feature  in  the  tale  of  the 
"  Grey  Dolphin  " — lies  abotit  half  a  mile  to  the  eastward  of 
the  church.  The  remains  of  this  famous  house  show  it  to 
have  been  one  of  the  finest  in  the  county,  and  though  the 
removal  of  its  battlements  has  deprived  it  of  much  of  its 
former  grandeur,  sufficient  is  left  to  recall  to  memorj'  the 
stirring  scenes  of  bygone  days.  Even  now  we  may  imagine 
stout  Robert  de  Shurland  riding  out  from  its  portals  armed 
to  the  teeth,  and  followed  by  a  numerous  retinue,*  while  on 
the  battlements  a  white  silken  scarf  gracefully  flutters  in  the 
morning  breeze.  Turning  on  his  steed,  the  gallant  knight 
raises  his  visor,  waves  a  parting  salute  to  his  fair  lady,  and 
hastens  to  join  the  King.  Robert  de  Shurland,  son  of  the 
first  possessor,  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  great  import- 
ance in  the  reign  of  King  Edward  I. ;  be  attended  that 
monarch  at  the  taking  of  Caelaverock  in  Scotland,  and  was 
rewarded  for  his  eminent  services  during  the  siege. 

A  Christmas-keeping  at  Shurland  Hall  has  been  thus 
described : 

"  Shurland  Hall,  perhaps  the  chief  baronial  seat  in  Sheppey, 
was,  as  lime  progressed,  the  scene  of  many  a  Christmas 
revel.  Spacious  buildings,  in  the  rear  of  the  remaining  one, 
were  amply  capacious  enough  for  a  medieval  Christmas 
celebration,  with  all  those  details  of  which  old  writers  tell  so 
enthusiastically.  The  yule-log,  ordered  to  be  cut  by  the 
famed  Sir  Robert  of  Shurland,  was  no  mean  piece  of  timber. 
With  its  ivy  coat  still  clinging  to  it,  it  was  rolled  on  billets 
up  the  slope  to  the  main  gate,  thence  across  the  court-yard, 
and  up  the  floor  of  the  grand  hall ;  till  at  last  it  rested  on  the 
mighty  hearth  it  \vas  anon  to  redden  with  its  ruddy  blazes. 
Meanwhile,  McBullock,  the  Baron's  piper,  who  had  followed 
him  home  from  the  Scottish  wars,  blew  a  lusty  strain,  lest 

The  Baron  n-as  a  very  ^'reat  man  ;  and  if  a  dun  cow  had  flown 
I  his  property  luunnounced  by  the  warder,  the  Baron  would   luve 

kicked  him.  the  said  warder,  from  the  topmost  battlement  into  ihe  bottom- 

•■-  -■-  -'—Grey  Dolphin. 
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he  should  not  be  heard  above  all  the  shouting  of  the  country 
folk.     Nurse  Martin  was  there,  in  charge  of  the  fair  Lady 
Margaret,  the  Baron's  only  daughter.     Young  Will  Cheney, 
brave  in  his  satin  doublet  and  slashed  velvet  hose,  stood 
beside  them,  while  the  sturdy  Baron  himself,  boots  and  all, 
shouted  his  orders  to  the  group  of  serving-men  below.     Paul 
Prior,  the  watchman,  had  left  his  post  on  top  of  the  gate- 
house, and  Guy  Pearson,  the  captain  of  the  castle-guard, 
had  strolled  in  too.     Periwinkle,  the  valet,  was  busy  explain- 
ing the  Baron's  orders  to  Father  Fothergill,  private  chaplain 
and  father  confessor.     Besides  these  there  were  Hugh,  the 
seneschal ;    Bob   Roebuck,   the  verderer ;    Malthouse,  the 
tapster ;  Simpkin  Agnew,  the  bell-ringer ;  and  a  whole  host 
beside,  all  intent  on  the  doings  in  hand  for  that  evening  and 
the  next  day.     To  describe  the  goings-on  that  Christmas 
Eve  would  take  too  long,  but  they  can  be  well  imagined. 
There  were  waits  and  masquers,  and  at  least  one  fool  who 
claimed  the  license  of  his  profession,  and  flung  his  merry 
quips  about,  fearless  of  Baron's  wrath  or  scullion's  blows. 
Then,  the  next  morning,  there  was  High  Mass  in  the  church 
hard  byl      Simon   de  Wardune,  John  de  Northwood,  Sir 
Alexander  Cheney,  and  a  many  more  of  lesser  note,  were 
there.     Back  they  all  came  to  the  castle,  where  the  biggest 
cask  of  yule-ale  had  been  broached ;  and  there  was  no  lack 
of  malmsey  and  sack  for  those  who  listed.     The  boar's  head 
was  borne  in  by  the  cook,  followed  by  Guy  Pearson  bearing 
aloft  a  baron  of  beef,  which  no  other  of  the  household  could 
be  found  to  lift.     There  was  a  pudding,  too,  and  a  mighty 
one,  with  enormous  venison  pasties,  game  pies,  geese,  ducks, 
and  fowls,  too  numerous  to  be  counted.     Thus  the  tables 
groaned  within,  while  in  the  park  whole  sheep  were  being 
roasted  for  the  poor  around ;  and  when  the  piper  gave  a 
screech  to  call  for  silence.  Father  Fothergill  said  grace,  and 
the  feast  began  in  real  earnest.     The  young  Will   Cheney 
was  all  the  time  very  close  in   converse  with   the  Lady 
Margaret,  so  it  was  no  wonder  that  when  the  Baron  gave 
his  consent,  she  became  Dame  Cheney,  afterwards  My  Lady, 
mistress  of  Shurland,  and  mother  of  the  famous  Sir  Thomas, 
whose  tomb  is  under  the  archway  at  old  Minster  Church." 
Between  Minster  and  East  Church  are  the  remains  of  an 
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<dd  tree  supposed  to  have  marked  the  centre  of  ike  island, 
and  here  it  would  appear  was  periodically  held  in  ancient 
times  a  court  of  Hustings,  in  which,  says  Ireland,  were  heard 
"a!i  causes  and  pleadings,  the  laws,  customs,  rights,  and 
franchises  of  this  island,  or  whatever  in  any  shape  belonged 
or  related  thereto."  Some  idle  ceremony  is  annually  per- 
formed there  on  Whit  Monday  in  memory  of  old  associa- 
tions. 

As  we  have  already  obser^-ed,  but  few  trees  are  now  met 
with  in  Sheppey,  which  was  once  covered  with  forest.  The 
reforestation  of  the  island  is  much  to  be  desired;  lai^e 
suppUes  of  timber  might  doubtless  be  grown  here. 

But  we  proceed  on  our  tour  round  the  island.  Several 
ftriking  bits  of  cliff  scenerj'  are  now  passed,  each  presenting 
some  new  feature.  We  presently  come  to  Draper's  Point, 
ihe  extreme  comer  of  the  cliffs  as  seen  from  Sheerness.*  A 
quarter  of  a  mile  further  on,  a  cottage  stands  on  the  edge  of 
the  precipice,  which  may  or  may  not  be  the  "  Gull's  Nest," 
or  KDiDgglers'  rendezvous,  referred  to  in  the  popular  old 
Sheppey  romance  of  "The  Buccaneer."  Close  beyond  the 
"Gilil'i  Nest "  IS  a  ravine  which  may  fairly  be  considered 
the  choicest  bit  of  the  whole  coast-line  ;  this  is  Barrowsbrook. 
fUseeat  slips  have  taken  place  on  either  side,  and  the  bare 
cidcff  of  the  opening  in  the  cliff  have  a  weird,  gaunt,  and 
nalc«4  look,  viewed  from  the  eastern  bank.  If  imagination 
juld*  to  the  actual  height  as  the  spectator  looks  down  into 
the  ravine,  the  sense  of  wild  desolation  may  be  elevated 
aJmoftt  into  sublimity.  Further  up  the  glen  the  sides  are 
cJotbed  with  trees  and  shrubs,  and  carpeted  with  wild- 
flower*  and  herbage.  The  land  end  is  filled  with  a  coppice 
of  hswlhorn,  gorse,  willow,  elm,  and  brambles,  while  the 
biilk  i»  crested  with  sloe  bushes  and  trailing  dog-rose 
hmtcht*.  One  good  point  of  view  looks  up  the  gap  seaward 
frotO  aboat  half-way  along  the  East  Church  bank  ;  here  the 
iridf  cxpUM  of  open  ocean  fills  in  the  whole  space  :  fishing 
iimiM  tic  in  the  otftag,  ships  making  to  or  from  the  Thames 
MM  ia  Um  fiv  <Iistance.t     At  high-tide  the  waves  break 


'  Hmtf  !•«*•  •  aUMutHy  <A  Roman  pottery 
f  WMI  a  giurUM*  monumcni  of  hi 


ivered  in  iSA 
lion,  thai  has  thus 
biDUghi  the  ends  of  the  worid 
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close  to  the  mouth  of  the  chine,  and  the  noisy  sea-gulls  sail 
swiftly  by,  or  swoop  down  on  the  surface  of  the  water  in 
chase  of  their  finny  prey. 

We  presently  reach  Warden,  "  the  Sylvan  district  *';  more 
trees  are  found  in  this  corner  of  Sheppey  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  island.  The  indigenous  elm  grows  here  in 
abundance,  and  affords  some  examples  of  its  noble  appear- 
ance when  fully  developed :  Warden  Court  Park  has  many 
fine  specimens.  Along  the  road,  each  side  is  lined  with 
stately  elms  in  groves  that  must  have  taken  many  genera- 
tions to  reach  their  present  proportions.  A  more  lowly 
native  is  the  furze,  which  in  remote  ages  wellnigh  covered  the 
whole  of  Sheppey  lying  above  the  marsh  levels.*  It  appears 
that  Minster,  Eastchurch,  and  Warden  were  well-wooded 
places,  and  deer  were  plentiful,  up  to  the  time  of  Elizabeth. 
Now  the  district  from  Shurland  Park  to  Warden  possesses 
nearly  all  the  timber  left.  Midway  a  small  patch  of  furze 
remains,  and  a  few  other  patches  may  be  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, remnants  of  the  broad  meadows  where  the 
sheep  found  food  and  shelter  in  the  furze  alleys  of  ancient 
Sheppey. 

Warden  Church,  the  tower  of  which  was  built  from  the 
stones  of  old  London  Bridge,t  attracts  particular  attention 
from  its  seemingly  perilous  position  near  the  edge  of  the 
cliff,  which  has  crumbled  away  till  the  sacred  edifice  has 
little  left  to  stand  on.  J     Very  extensive  slips  have  taken 

into  communion  ;  has  established  an  interchange  of  blessings,  pouring 
into  the  sterile  regions  of  the  North  all  the  luxuries  of  the  South ;  has 
diffused  the  light  of  knowledge  and  the  charities  of  cultivated  life  ;  and 
lias  thus  bound  together  those  scattered  portions  of  the  human  race, 
between  which  Nature  seemed  to  have  thrown  an  insurmountable  barrier." 
"Kuskin, 

*  Linnaeus  is  said  to  have  burst  into  rapturous  praise  when  he  first 
saw  a  common  covered  with  furze  glowing  in  the  profusion  of  its  rich 
golden  flowers. 

t  The  following  inscription  appears  over  the  entrance-gate  :  "  The 
tower  of  this  church  was  erected  at  the  expense  of  Delamark  Banks,  Esq., 
Magistrate  for  the  County,  Anno  Domini  1836,  with  the  stone  of  the  old 
London  Bridge,  which  was  built  in  the  year  1 1 76,  and  was  taken  down  in 
^e  year  1832." 

+  The  church,  especially  in  after-years,  was  like  the  old  church  at 
Upton,  described  by  Miss  Mitford  in  her  "  Recollections  of  a  Literary 
Life'':  "Avery  curious  scene  did  that  old  church  exhibit— that  of  an 
^ificc  not  yet  decayed,  but  abandoned  to  decay  ;  an  incipient  ruin,  such 
as  probably  might  have  been  paralleled  in  the  monasteries  of  England 
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place  hereabout.  People  are  living  who  remember  when  the 
church  stood  a  quarter  of  a  mile  inland.  One  old  villager 
will  tell  you  that  he  was  one  day  at  work  in  one  of  the  now 
vanished  fields,  when,  hearing  the  hedge  behind  him  crackle, 
he  found  to  his  surprise  the  land  beneath  him  sliding  slowly 
down,  and  was  obliged  to  beat  a  quick  retreat.  Another 
will  tell  the  strange  but  well-authenticated  story  of  a  milk- 
man who,  after  quietly  milking  his  cow,  looked  up  amazed 
to  find  himself,  cow,  pail,  milk,  and  all,  many  feet  lower  than 
the  level  of  the  adjoining  fields,  and  so  much  nearer  to  the  tide 
below.  A  \'aluable  team  horse  was  killed  by  falling  over  the 
cliff.  One  day  some  men  were  ploughing  close  to  the  cliflF's 
edge,  and  the  next  morning  the  whole  of  their  work  was 
gone. 

l*Yom  Warden  Point  a  fine  view  may  be  obtained  across 
the  sea  of  Whitstable,  Heme  Bay,  and  Margate ;  and  in  and 
about  Warden  some  ver}-  pleasant  walks  may  be  taken.  In 
the  cliffs  many  choice  and  curious  fossils  have  been  dis- 
covered. Septan  a  abound,  and  an  endless  variety  of  relics 
of  bygone  prehistoric  ages  have  been  found  there,  and  have 
Kouo  to  enrich  the  public  and  private  museums  of  the 
iujunty  iind  Metropolis.  If  the  pilgrim,  however,  push 
on,  hit  soon  reaches  Leysdown,  and  "Sheppey  Land's  End," 
\\\v  tt^i'ininution  of  the  cliffs  ;  and  presently  begins  to  descend 
lo  tlu^  luuuh  and  "saltings.*'  Here  many  interesting  plants 
will  Im?  found :  the  yellow-horned  poppy,  with  its  bright  and 
hiUlilr  l»loHSoms;  the  elegant  sea-holly,  its  leaves  delicately 
vtMnrd  with  <Teainy  white  and  purple;  the  golden  samphire, 
I  ho  |ii  i(  kly  saltwort,  etc.;  while  heaps  of  shells  thrown  up  by 
llin  »5r.u  in  many  parts  cover  the  beach,  and  other  parts  have 
i»  hhn  I  Irai.  \uiVi\  sand  for  the  bather  at  low  tide,  when  the 
liMifnl  llatM  htu'tcli  out  seaward  for  nearly  two  miles,  and 
r.Milh  oj  Utwwi  (»l  niarine  life  may  be  found.     Still  further  on 

mIi»«  I  III-  l.'rhiimalMMi,  01  in  the  churches  of  France  after  the  first  Revolu- 
lioM  I  III.  W'llli  wvM^  sttU  standinjr*  ^ti^  full  of  monuments  and  monu- 
iiMHi.il  tii..Mi|'lHMi«  m  some  the  ^iklinv;  was  yet  fresh;  and  one  tablet 
i.  .i.i.MmIK'  Ii.hI  Im«  n  i»l.i(ril  there  very  recently,  commemorative  of  the 
I  ilini  .Mill  \iihio.  ol  llu-  relebiatcd  astronomer.  Sir  John  Herschel.  But 
iIh-  ,.  hi  Imin..  y\\\i^  ih-mulril  ol  ibcir  glass,  the  font  broken,  the  pews  dis- 
n.  M.il  il  .  « Inl  .1  Mil  iIh-  liMitMinx  reading-desk  one  of  the  great  Prayer- 
»>  .  .1  .,  ill  iiiMhldv  and  il\\u\'i.  >iill  lay  open-last  vestige  of  the  holy 
.  .  »iilt  «>lil(li  it  niur  irsounded." 
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is  Shellness  and  the  coastguard  station,  the  extreme  point 
of  Sheppey  in  this  direction.  The  old  Norse,  Saxon,  Danish, 
and  perhaps  Roman,  voyageurs  seem  to  have  turned  in 
between  Shellness  and  Whitstable,  crept  round  the  Swale  to 
Queenborough,  thence  crossed  the  Medway,  passed  behind 
the  Isle  of  Grain,  and  so  reached  the  Thames.  They  thus 
avoided  Sheerness. 

Not  &r  from  Leysdown*  lies  Elmley,  a  little  island  on 
the  Swale,  in  the  ferry  attached  to  which  King  James  went 
on  board  a  Kentish  hoy,  where  he  was  discovered  by  the 
people;  and  Harty,  the  (so-called)  "Islef  of  Cattle." 
Thousands  of  sheep  feed  here  on  the  luxuriant  pastures 
which  occupy  nearly  all  the  island.  Some  two  centuries 
ago  two-thirds  of  Harty,  part  of  Leysdown,  and  nearly  all 
Warden,  were  the  property  of  Jacob  Sawbridge,  a  rich  citizen 
and  Lord  Mayor  of  London.  The  little  church,  which  is 
dedicated  to  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle,  is  a  remarkable 
edifice,  for,  though  small,  the  architecture  belongs  to  various 
periods,  Norman,  Early  English,  and  Perpendicular,  and  on 
the  jamb  of  the  north  doorway  an  early  sundial  has  been 
carved  The  interior,  too,  is  interesting ;  it  contains  some 
cnrioQs  carvings  and  three  handsome  altar  -  tombs ;  but 
perhaps  the  most  notable  relic  of  the  past  is  a  very  old 
muniment  chest,  elaborately  carved  with  a  scene  repre- 
senting a  tournament.!  The  details  of  the  armour  are 
carious  and  very  perfectly  executed,  and  the  chest  is 
probably  unique  not  only  in  Kent,  but  in  all  England.  The 
church  stands  on  a  hill  close  to  the  river  Swale,  and  it  is 
said  that  it  must  have  been  somewhere  hereabouts  that  on 
Christmas  Day  in  the  year  397  St.  Augustine  baptized 
10,000  persons. 

The  Mole  estate  in  Harty  once  belonged  by  purchase  to 
Thomas  Paramour.  His  title  being  questioned,  a  lawsuit 
ensued,  to  settle  which  Paramour,  who  was  ready  to  fight 
for  his  own,  demanded  a  trial  by  battle.  This  was  granted, 
as  the  law  then  required,  and  at  the  time  fixed  the  champions, 

*  Sec  our  record  for  1873. 

t  The  tide,  which  at  one  time  made  it  an  island,  has  been  long  since 
^ficialiy  shut  out. 
X  Figured  and  described  in  "  Archaeologia  Cantiana,"  x.  TJ, 
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in  full  armour,  were  cited  to  meet  before  the  Justices  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  TothiJl  Fields  near  Westminster. 
Four  thousand  persons  were  present  to  see  justice  done ;  but 
the  opponents  of  Paramour  failed  to  appear,  and  he  was 
thereupon  awarded  the  verdict.  This  was  the  last  instance 
of  "  battle  joined  in  a  court  of  right  "  in  England. 

Close  to  the  roadside  on  entering  Harty  is  one  of  those 
mysterious  6flfroM.'s  which  we  have  seen  elsewhere;  and  there 
are  several  smaller  ones  on  the  adjacent  marshes.  Traces 
of  a  Danish  encampment  are  said,  moreover,  to  exist.  Not 
far  off  is  the  King's  Ferry,  across  which  in  olden  time  boats 
used  to  ply,  and  which  was  then  the  only  means  of  com- 
munication with  the  mainland."  But  it  is  now  time  to 
return  to  Sheerness,  to  which  we  shall  go  by  another  route, 
running  round  to  Queenborough.  A  fine  road  from  Mile 
Town  to  Minster,  passing  the  Sheerness  Cemetery,+  joins 
this  route  near  the  "  Halfway  House." 

The  route  of  the  Danes  between  Minster  and  Queen- 
borough  may  be  pretty  accurately  traced.  On  our  way  we 
observe  several  large  mounds,  which  are  supposed  by  some  to  be 
Danish  barrows,  containing  the  sepulchral  remains  of  those 
marauders,  but  are  thought  by  others  to  be  artificial  hills 
raised  by  the  sheepmasters  of  old  for  the  preservation  of  their 
sheep  in  the  high  floods  with  which  they  were  frequently 
troubled.  In  ancient  days  the  lower  lands  of  Sheppey  were 
completely  overflowed  during  spring-tides.  The  sea-walls, 
or  embankments,  now  so  extensive,  appear  to  have  originated 
in  the  same  way.  So  long  ago,  however,  as  1251  (as  we 
learn  from  Mr.  Josiah  Hall,  Mayor  of  Queenborough,  a 
great  authority  on  all  matters  relating  to  Sheppey)  Com- 
missioners were  appointed  by  royal  writ  to  see  that  embank- 
ments were  erected  in  various  parts  of  the  island  to  preserve 
the  property  of  the  crown.  Powers  were  also  given  by  subse- 
quent Sovereigns  for  the  proper  maintenance  of  the  sea-walls, 
and  especially,  it  would  seem,  of  an  embankment  that  formed 

•  A  railway  bridife  has  since  been  erected  Ihcre. 

t  The  passing  observer  may  notice  a  lillle  enclosure  reserx'cd  to  ihe 

cwa,  same  few  familirs  of  whom  reside  at  Sheerness.     li  may  remind 

litn  of  Lonjifellow's  touchinjj  poem  on  the  Jewish  cemeiery  at  Newport : 

"  How  >ITini-e  ll  tteatt  I     Thoie  Hebrews  in  iheir  graves,"  etc 
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part  of  the  roadway  of  the  pilgrims  on  their  way  to  Minster. 

Under  Elizabeth,  too,  for  a  number  of  years  money  was 

collected  and  expended  in  keeping  up  the  ferry-wall,  but  in 

course  of  time  this  duty  was  neglected,*  though  it  would 

appear  that  the  owners  of  land  which  is  in  danger  of  being 

overflowed  are  still  obliged  to  contribute  to  the  repair  of  the 

embankment.     The  importance  of  this  is  clear  from  the  fact 

that  some  parts  of  the  island  are  between  two  and  three  feet 

below  the  level  of  the  ordinary  spring-tides.     At  one  time 

Queenborough — at  which  we  have  now  arrived — comprised 

only  three  and  a  half  acres  of  land  surrounded  by  nearly 

four  miles  of  water. 

Queenborough  appears  to  have  been  an  important  Roman 
station :  it  is  certain  that  the  Romans  greatly  relished  its 
oysters.  The  Jutes  and  Saxons,  considering  it  a  position 
of  military  importance,  erected  a  castle  there,  and  called  it 
Cyninga-burgh,  or  the  King's  Fortification.t  They  were, 
however,  repeatedly  troubled  by  the  visits  of  the  devastating 
Danes,  till  at  last,  in  1606,  these  were  finally  defeated  by 
King  Edmund. 

The  place  retained  its  old  name,  modified  into  if  mg'borough, 
down  to  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  who,  in  his  wars  with 
France,  found  the  little  town  at  the  mouth  of  the  Swale  a 
convenient  port,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  its  subsequent 
prosperity  by  rebuilding  the  castle ;  this  occupied  six  years 
(till  about  1367).  On  its  completion  t  Edward  visited  it, 
and  after  a  few  days'  residence   therein  with  his   Queen, 

*  This  went  on  even  after  we  finally  left  Sheppey.  The  Times  of 
July  13,  1875,  says  :  "  *  One  in  Peril*  writes  to  us  from  Sheemess  :  *  The 
town  of  Sheemess  is  situated  below  the  level  of  high-water  mark,  and  it 
is  scarcely  to  be  credited,  but  is  nevertheless  a  fact,  that,  owing  to  the 
supincness  of  the  local  authorities,  a  considerable  length  of  sea-wall,  the 
only  protection  from  the  sea,  has  been  allowed  to  get  in  a  most  ruinous 
state,  and  a  tide  but  a  little  higher  than  ordinary  would  flood  the  entire 
level.  This  would  cause  destruction  to  property,  cattle,  and  sheep  to  an 
immense  amount,  besides  risking  great  loss  of  life,  the  population  of  the 
town  and  level  being  16,000.  The  matter  rests  between  the  Local  Board 
^^  Health  and  a  private  individual ;  each  one  casts  the  blame  on  the 
other ;  nothing  is  done.  The  wall  daily  gets  worse,  and  presently  the 
deluge.' " 

t  Edmunds. 

+  The  architect  was  William  of  Wykeham,  who,  it  would  seem,  was 
^crwards  rewarded  by  being  made  Hishop  of  Winchester. 
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Philippa,  named  the  town  ^tt^nborough,  in  honour  of  his 
heroic  and  beautiful  wife — 

"  Who  knew  that  love  can  vanquish  death  ; 

Who,  kneeling,  with  one  arm  about  her  King, 
Drew  forth  the  poison  with  her  loving  breath. 
Sweet  as  new  buds  in  spring."* 

He  also,  in  token  of  his  satisfaction,  gave  Queenborough 
the  privileges  of  a  free  borough,  and  by  a  charter  in- 
corporated it,  giving  the  townsmen  power  to  choose  a 
Mayor  and  two  Bailififs  yearly,  who,  however,  were  required 
to  proffer  their  oaths  of  allegiance  to  the  Constable  of  the 
Castle. f  He,  moreover,  constituted  justices  within  the 
limits  of  the  borough,  and  granted  it  the  right  to  hold 
two  markets  weekly  and  two  fairs  annually.  The  King  also 
had  an  embankment  made  to  protect  the  land. 

Among  the  Constables  of  the  Castle  were  John  of  Gaunt, 
Duke  of  Lancaster ;  Robert  de  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford ;  William 
le  Scroope ;  Thomas  Arundel,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ; 
Humphrey  Stafford,  Duke  of  Buckingham ;  George,  Duke 
of  (Harence ;  and  Philip,  Earl  of  Pembroke. 

Hfcnry  VHI.  renovated  the  old  castle,  so  as  to  protect  the 
Hwalist  (as  well  as  built  a  block-house,  as  we  have  seen,  at 
Shtitzxut%%  Point).  Queen  Elizabeth  visited  Queenborough 
/>ri  c#:vr:ral  occasions ;  and  in  a  dining-hall  there  the  arms  of 
h\\  fhft  nobility  and  gentry  of  Kent  were  shown  with  the 
(jii^^'fi's!  arms  in  the  centre,  and  beneath  them  the  following 

**  f  Jlicfi,  the  lion's  virgin  breast  explain, 
'I  hen  like  a  virgin  and  a  lion  reign. 
I'lrtureiiare  pleasing,  for  the  mind  they  show, 
And  in  the  mind  the  Deity  we  view. 
May  ^hc,  who  God  in  life  and  empire  shows, 
'{ t>  me  the  eternal  Deity  disclose  ; 
May  Jeihc's  flower  and  Judah's  lion  deign 
'( h/  flowers  and  lions  to  protect,  great  Queen.*' 


'    I  /"mi./  j*u  .  "  A  Dream  of  Fair  Women." 

)•  Aff  M»  #:rft;iirii/  letter  appears  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  iox  iSo6, 

j»/,  «'.il»  (t.u.fithit  to  an  old  painting  of  the  Castle. 

i    j  .Km  I  /.I  ti*f\,  ll»e  King's  famous  antiquar>',  sings  : 

"  A  rakile  high,  and  thumlering  shot. 
At  < Queenborough  now  is  plaste, 
Which  keepeth  safe  the  islanders 
l-rrim  every  spoil  and  waste.** 
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A  story  is  told  of  an  unexpected  landing  made  by  Queen 
Elizabeth  at  Queenborough.    Her  Majesty  frequently  enjoyed 
water  excursions  from  Upnor  Castle  down  the  Medway,  and 
on  one  occasion  took  the  Corporation  completely  by  surprise. 
The  Mayor,  who  followed  the  business  of  a  thatcher,  was 
busy  at  his  work,  when  a  messenger  arrived,  breathless,  to 
inform  him  of  the  Queen's  landing.     He  sprang  with  one 
bound  from  the  roof  to  the  ladder,  and  crack,  tear  went  his 
breeches  ;  never  heeding,  down  the  ladder  he  went,  and  forth- 
with rushed  into  the  presence  of  royalty,  unconscious  of  the 
accident  to  his  nether  responsibilities.     The  Queen,  it  is  said, 
was   highly  amused   with    the    appearance  of   the    Chief 
Magistrate  of  the  borough,  and,  turning  to  her  attendants, 
directed  that  a  new  pair  of  leather  breeches  should  be  at 
once  and  in  perpetuity  provided  out  of  the  royal  exchequer. 

In  1650,  after  the  execution  of  Charles  I.,  a  survey  was 
ordered  by  the  Roundhead  Parliament  to  be  held  on  the 
castle.  It  was  reported  by  the  Commissioners  to  be 
altogether  useless  for  warlike  purposes,  and  ordered  to  be 
demolished.  It  was  accordingly  razed  to  the  ground,  and 
to  this  is  attributed  the  success  of  the  Dutch  in  their  attempt 
on  Sheerness.  A  moat,  with  an  elevation  of  soil  in  the  centre, 
and  a  well  200  feet  deep  that  still  furnishes  an  inexhaustible 
supply  of  excellent  water,  and  till  1818  was  the  only  means 
of  supply  to  the  inhabitants  of  Queenborough,  are  all  that 
remain  to  mark  the  site  of  the  castle. 

The  Church  is  of  ancient  date,  and  is  considered  to  possess 
great  architectural  beauties.  It  is  decorated  with  a  painted 
roof.  King  Charles  I.  took  so  great  an  interest  in  it  that, 
finding  it  out  of  repair,  he  addressed  himself  to  his  subjects 
on  its  behalf,  enjoining  them  to  contribute  towards  its  main- 
tenance in  a  Proclamation  of  which  a  copy  given  us  by  Mr. 
Josiah  HaU,  many  times  Mayor  of  Queenborough,  might 
here  be  produced  but  for  want  of  space. 

Taylor,  "  the  Water  Poet  "  (1580-1654),  gives  us  a  quaint 
description  of  his  visit  to  Queenborough : 

^  But  being  come  to  Quinbrough,  and  a  land, 
I  took  my  fellow  Roger  by  the  hand, 
And  both  of  us,  ere  we  two  steps  did  goe, 
Gave  thanks  to  God  that  had  preserved  us  so  ; 
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Confessing  ihai  his  mercy  us  protected, 
When  as  we  least  deserved  and  less  en  peeled, 
The  Mayor  of  Quinbrough  in  loie  affords, 
To  entertain  us  as  we  had  been  lords  ; 
It  is  a  yearly  feast  kepi  by  the  Mayor, 
And  thousand  people  ihither  doth  repaire 
From  townes  and  villages  that's  near  about, 
And  'twas  our  luck  to  come  in  all  this  rout, 
r  th'  street  bread,  beer,  and  oysters  is  there  set, 
Which  freely,  friendly,  shot  free,  all  do  eat. 
But  Hodge  and  I  were  men  of  rank  and  note, 
We  to  the  Mayor  gave  our  adi'enturous  boat* 
The  which  (to  glorify  that  town  of  Kent) 
He  meant  to  hang  up  for  a  monument. 
He  10  his  house  invited  us  to  dine. 
When  we  had  cheer  on  cheer  and  wine  on  wine. 
And  drunk  our  fill,  and  drunk,  and  drunk  our  fill, 
With  welcome  upon  welcome,  welcome  siill. 
But  whilst  we  at  our  dinners  thus  weie  merry. 
The  country  people  lore  our  tatter'd  wherry 
In  mammocks  piecemeal,  in  a  thousand  scraps, 
Wearing  ihe  reliqiies  in  their  hats  and  caps  ; 
That  never  traitor's  corpse  could  be  more  scattered 
By  greedy  ravens  than  our  poor  boat  was  tatter'd. 
Which,  when  the  Mayor  did  know,  he  presently 
Took  patient  what  he  could  not  remedy. 
The  next  day  we  with  thanks  left  Quinbrough's  coast, 
And  hied  us  home  on  horseback  all  in  post." 
Hogarth,  too,  visited  Queenborough  in  1732  with  a  party 
of  friends,  one  of  whom  relates  their  adventures  in  a  book 
illustrated  by  the  great  painter  himself. 

Several  monuments  of  interest  are  to  be  found  in  the 
churchyard,  and  among  these  is  that  of  a  young  officer 
who  was  killed  when  the  Dutch  attacked  Sheerness,  and 
whose  epitaph  may  still  be  seen.  We  are  much  pleased  in 
learning  that  the  Vicar,  the  Rev,  Richard  Bingham,  M.A., 
is  great-great-grandson  of  the  celebrated  author,  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Bingham— of  the  famous  "  Origines  EccUsiastica ;  or. 
Antiquities  of  the  Christian  Church,"  etc.,  etc.  t;  and  is 

•  Of  paper. 

t  "  He  who  seeks  for  information  upon  any  ecclesiastical  subject,  will  be 
almost  sure  to  find  it  in  Bingham's "  Antiquities.' "—  Bishop  Short.  "  Most 
strongly  and  vehemently  do  I  recommend  Bingham's  'Antiquities  of  the 
Christian  Chuicb.'  He  justly  ranks  among  our  brightest  Church  luminaries. 
Justin  knew  the  value  of  his  labours  ;  Gibbon  stole  from  them  ;  and  tbcy 
have  been  translated  and  reverenced  all  over  the  Continent." — Dibdin.^ 
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himself  an  industrious  author,  and  editor  of  the  entire 
works  of  his  eminent  ancestor*  (a  first  edition  of  which 
was  published  by  the  Vicar's  father).  Who  would  have 
thought  of  finding  such  a  man — the  descendant  of  so 
illustrious  an  ancestor — vegetating  on  ^fgof  a  year  amid  the 
marshes  of  Queenborough  ?J 

The  town  of  Queenborough  consists  of  little  more  than 
one  street,  perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  with  a 
miniature  Market  Place  and  Jail,  and  over  them  a  Court 
Hall.  The  principal  business  of  the  place  is  the  oyster 
fishery,  which  until  the  year  1820  was  free  and  common 
to  every  burgess.  And  a  famous  fishery  it  was.  As  late  as 
1836  more  than  24,000  bushels  of  oysters  were  obtained 
during  the  twelve  months,  realizing  nearly  ^f 20,000.  The 
business  has  long  since  passed  into  private  hands,  and  the 
town  is  in  consequence  impoverished. 

It  is  painful  to  walk  the  oppressively  quiet  and  almost 
desolate  High  Street,  which  reminds  'one  of  Goldsmith's 
"Deserted  Village."  But  it  was  a  bustling  place  of  old, 
and  more  especially  in  election  times.  Queenborough, 
from  the  13th  year  of  Queen  Bess  until  1832,  when  it  was 
disfranchised,  returned  two  Members  to  Parliament.  And 
^he  principal  source  of  its  wealth,  Hasted  tells  us,  was  "  the 
Section  for  Members  of  Parliament,  which  secures  to  some  of 
the  chief  inhabitants  many  lucrative  places  in  the  Ordnance 
and  other  branches  of  Government."     That  the  elections 

*  ..."  It  is  an  interesting  bibliographical  incident,"  says  Allibotu, 
"that  the  valuable  labours  of  Mr.  Bingham  should  be  revised  by  his  great- 
great-grandson,  after  a  lapse  of  130  years."  And  Darling,  anticipating 
the  publication  of  this  work,  says  :  "  The  Rev.  Richard  Bingham,  son  of 
the  former  editor,  has  prepared  an  edition  which,  when  published,  will 
be  of  great  importance,  as  he  has  verified  all  the  quotations,  some  of 
which  had  escaped  the  research  of  Grischovius  and  Mr.  Pitman." 

t  The  presentation  to  the  living  was  transferred  in  1880  from  the  Mayor 
and  Corporation  of  Queenborough  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
the  income  increased  to  £200  a  year. 

%  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Mr.  Bingham  published  in  1879  a  remark- 
able book,  entitled  "  Proteus  :  A  Natural  History  of  Malarial  Poisoning, 
Agues,  and  their  Protean  Vestiges,  with  Observations  on  their  Prevention 
and  Cure.  Being  the  Experiences  of  a  Long  Residence  in  an  Ague  District. 
^y  the  Rev,  Richard  Bingham,  M.A,,  late  Rector  0/ Queenborough^  We 
bave  understood  also  that  Mr.  Bingham  was  engaged  on  a  revised  edition 
of  the  Common  Prayer-Book.  I  had  afterwards  the  pleasure  of  a  personal 
acquaintance  with  this  gentleman,  whose  memory  I  revere. 
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were  one  of  the  principal  mainstays  of  the  place  may 
readily  be  believed,  since  it  is  on  record  that  of  340  freemen 
more  than  120  held  Government  appointments.  An  old 
saying  that  Queenborough  farmed  the  Ordnance  Department  is 
well  remembered  by  many  in  Sheppey. 

At  electioneering  times  there  was  no  end  of  refreshments. 
In  179O9  when  the  election  went  on  for  nine  days,  the 
following  tavern  bills  were  presented  to  the  agents  for 
Commodore  Parker,  R.N.,  and  Messrs.  Hopkins  and  Craw- 
ford^  the  candidates,  for  only  one  of  the  several  ''open 
houses  "  {kept  open  day  and  night)  in  the  borough,  after  the 
first  seven  days  had  expired  : 


Commodore  Parker. 


Dr.  to  Seearing  Hall, 

Gorge  Queenborough. 


1790. 

£  ^. 

d. 

June  13. 

For  the  day  and 

night 

13   9 

0 

»    13. 

•> 

»» 

n 

33  0 

0 

»    14* 

99 

}» 

i» 

31  17 

0 

»    1$. 

n 

n 

» 

46  16 

I 

,.    16. 

n 

n 

n 

50   I 

10 

»    17. 

n 

n 

n 

70  3 

10 

„    18. 

» 

n 

n 

68  19 

10 

Total  sum... 

Hoi'KiNs  ANh  Crawford,  Esqrs. 

Dr.  to  Seearing  Hall, 

iwwti  hjth.       For  the  day  and  the  night : 


\  onrit    •«•        •*•        ••• 
Uiiin  t\\\{\  lullk  .«. 
Mirtiiilv  nml  hollunds  ... 

Mull«»tlwinr 


£3H    7    7 


Gorge  Queenboro. 


1 1 1 


Vwkw  \\    . 


£      S. 

I     4 

1  3 
o  18 

2  14 
8  6 
o  12 

II   12 

5  14 
4  18 

3  4 
15  17 
13  18 

8  7 
o    5 


d 
8 
6 
o 
o 
o 
6 
6 
o 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
o 


£7^  16    8 


j£lll 

12 

2 

L 

s. 

^. 

314 

7 

7 

III 

12 

2 
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Hopkins  and  Crawford,  Esqrs. 

Dr.  to  Seearing  Hall. 

179a  £    s,  d. 

June  19.  For  the  day  and  the  night  ...     78  16  8 

„    2a          „             „             „  ...    32  15  6 

Total  sum  . . . 

Commodore  Parker's  bill     

Hopkins  and  Crawford,  Esqrs.^ 

j£425  19    9 

Mounting  the  sea-wall,  we  proceed  along  it  towards  the 
Dockyard,  passing  on  our  way  the  hamlet  of  "West- 
minster.'* The  meadows  near  us  abound  with  samphire, 
which  reminds  us  of  Shakespeare's  famous  clifif,  where  it 
was  sought  at  so  much  peril,  though  it  may  be  obtained 
here  in  bushels,  and  is  used  as  a  pickle.  In  the  winter 
flocks  of  wild-fowl  haunt  the  ''  saltings,"  and  the  inhabitants 
of  old  seemed  to  have  lived  on  them. 

The  pier  (at  which  we  have  now  arrived,  and  to  which 
we  have  already  alluded)  was  built,  we  are  told,  in  1835. 
It  appears  that  less  than  fifty  years  ago  the  only  landing- 
place  for  passengers  was  the  Dockyard,  which,  as  we  have 
said,  was  not  then  enclosed.  In  1801  an  Act  of  Parliament 
was  obtained  for  building  a  pier,  but  this  was  only  a  cause- 
way or  jetty.  Alongside  this  the  London  hoys  and  the  old 
Chatham  sailing-boat  could  lie,  getting  off  again  at  high- 
tide.  (Our  forefathers,  not  being  in  so  great  a  hurry  as  we, 
took  things  leisurely.)  In  1809  another  Act  was  obtained ; 
yet  it  is  said  that  no  very  striking  improvement  was  made 
on  the  old  jetty.  When  the  tide  receded,  it  was  usually 
covered  with  mud  and  weeds,  affording  but  a  precarious 
footing  to  the  unwary  passenger.  Yet  another  Act  was 
obtained  in  1829,  and  six  years  afterwards  the  first  pile  of 
the  present  pier  was  driven.  Then  they  went  to  work  with 
a  will,  and  in  three  months  the  pier  was  completed.  But  it 
is  hardly  suited  to  the  wants  of  our  day,  and  the  sewer  of  the 
iown  runs  beneath  it. 

And  so  we  find  ourselves  once  more  in  Blue  Town,  and 
presently  at  our  house  in  Mile  Town,  after  an  invigorating 

*  It  would  seem  that  after  two  days  these  gentlemen  retired  from  the 
contest. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

SHEERNESS  EXPERIENCES,— ARCTIC  EXPLORATION. 

THE  "  towns  "  of  Sheerness  were  not  very  attractive 
(as  the  reader  will  already  have  perceived).  Yet 
they  had  vastly  improved  within  the  memory  of 
living  inhabitants.  We  were  told  that  some  could  recollect 
when  Sheerness  was  a  swamp  by  day  and  a  dark,  dreary 
hole  by  night ;  when  after  rain  the  boys  went  about  in  tubs 
and  washing  trays ;  and  when  the  floods  in  front  of  the  old 
post-oflBce  were  as  frequent  as  the  full  moon.  Now,  there 
was  no  Slough  of  Despond  between  the  towns  for  pilgrims 
to  go  through,  and  the  place  was  paved,  and  at  night  lit  by 
gas !  But  though  there  was  still  a  plentiful  supply  of  salt 
water,  the  supply  of  fresh  water  was  limited.*  All  the  towns 
were  supplied  from  a  well  in  Blue  Town,  and  the  water  was 
hawked  about  in  pails  and  barrels,  conveyed  by  carts,  with 
which  the  High  Street  was  frequently  thronged.  Of  old 
most  of  the  water  was  brought  from  Chatham  1  Indeed, 
the' want  of  water  was  originally  a  bar  to  the  very  formation 
of  a  settlement  at  Sheerness.f 

The  utter  absence  at  this  time  of  all  provision  for  the 
physical  and  intellectual  recreation  of  the  sailor  and  the 
soldier  was  greatly  to  be  lamented.     The  sailor  and  the 

soldier  appeared  to  have  been  looked  upon  almost  as  a  wild 

-  #.• 
.  *  In  1 814  it  was  said  by  a  trftYcller  :  ''There  is  not  to  be  found  in  this 
island  one  single  spring  of  fresh  water." 

t  In  1784  a  well  was  sunk  by  the  Board  of  Ordnance  in  the  marsh 
near  Blue  Town  ;  and  at  last  the  inhabitants  clubbed  together  and  sunk 
one  in  Blue  Town  itself,  the  one  above  mentioned.  A  well  was  also  sunk 
^  the  dockyard,  and  yielded  such  excellent  water  that  it  used  to  be  sent 
to  the  royal  palaces,  and  is  still  sent  up  to  Chatham  for  the  use  of  the 
^ps,  by  a  tank- vessel  kept  for  the  purpose. 
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animal  or  automaton,  which  required  to  be  sheltered,  fed, 
and  clothed,  but  had  no  higher  qualities  to  be  provided  for. 
Hence,  a  multiplicity  of  public-houses  and  houses  of  ill 
fame;  hence,  the  sight  of  drunken  sailors  and  soldiers,  so 
familiar  to  everyone;  hence,  the  frequent  sight  of  these 
men  carried  helpless  through  the  streets  to  barracks  from 
midnight  brawls. 

During  the  summer  months  much  excellent  bathing  might 
be  had  off  the  Sheerness  beach,  although  there  were  no 
"machines"  for  bathers,  and  the  beach  itself  was  some- 
what rugged.  Much  enjoyment,  too,  might  be  found  in 
boating  and  fishing,  and  no  little  in  pebble-hunting,  in 
shell-hunting,  in  collecting  seaweeds,  and  in  forming  an 
aquarium;  while  on  the  cliffs  the  fresh  breezes  might  be 
fully  enjoyed,  together  with  the  unrivalled  sea-view  we  have 
already  described. 

But,  alas  I  while  the  invigorating  breezes  and  delightful 
prospects  they  afforded  made  the  cliffs  the  resort  of  the 
pedestrian  and  the  health -seeker,  the  fiats  beneath  were  the 
haunts  of  fever  and  ague.  And  so  we  found  it.  My  only 
child  sickened  and  died,  and  my  wife  was  seized  with  and 
became  a  chronic  sufferer  from  ague.  As  winter  drew  on, 
the  gales  from  the  north-east,  with  which  the  people  of 
Sheerness  are  so  familiar,  were  frequently  felt  very  severely. 
I  myself  had  an  attack  of  ague,  which,  however,  I  arrested 
by  an  enormous  dose  of  quinine,  so  that  I  was  seldom 
troubled  with  it  after,  though  I  must  own  that  I  usually 
took  the  precaution  of  swallowing  a  dose  or  two  in  bad 
weather. 

It  was  in  this  year,  1846,  that  the  planet  Neptune  was 
almost  simultaneously  discovered  by  Adams  and  Leverrier. 
Little  did  I  at  that  time  imagine  that  I  should  one  day 
number  among  my  personal  friends  the  great  ED^ish 
astronomer. 

On  the  loth  November  Captain  David  Price  succeeded 
Captain  Arthur  as  Superintendent  of  the  Yard. 

The  winter  passed  on  very  gloomily.  Sheerness  then 
possessed  few  social  advantages.  There  did  not  appear 
10  be  a  single  good  middle-class  school  in  the  place.  I 
found  that  a  Mechanics'  Institution  was  established        *"■■ 
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and  commenced  well,  the  number  of  members  soon  reach- 
ing 160;  and  Lord  Sondes  and    Lord   Brougham,  each  of 
whom  presented  donations  of  books  to  the  library,  having 
been  elected  honorary  members.     After  about  a  year,  how- 
ever, it  began  to  decline,  and  in  1844  had  only  44  members. 
In  1846  it  was  in  a  very  lifeless  condition.    The  subscription 
was  eight  shillings  a  year,  or  two-and-sixpence  for  each  of 
the  winter  and  two  shillings  for  each  of  the  summer  quarters. 
There  were  not  many  interesting  books  in  the  library,  and 
little  else  to  attract.    (I  had  already  begun  to  lay  the  founda- 
tions, as  it   were,   of  a  little  library  of  my  own,  which 
eventually  numbered  hundreds  of  volumes.) 

There  was  no  Theatre  at  this  time  in  Sheerness,  but  there 
were  legends  of  one  in  the  old  war-time,  when  there  was 
plenty  of  bustle  in  the  town,  and  the  name  of  Douglas 
Jenrold  is  associated  with  it.  (It  may  be  remembered  that 
his  role  in  life  was  decided  for  authorship  by  the  success  of 
his  own  drama  of  "  Black- Eyed  Susan,"  written  before  he 
was  of  age.)  In  1789  his  father,  Mr.  Samuel  Jerrold,  had 
been  the  proprietor  of  the  theatre  at  Eastbourne,  and  with 
Charles  Dibdin,  the  dramatic  "  star  "  and  song-writer,  had 
performed  in  that  theatre.  Mr.  Samuel  Jerrold,  however, 
was  a  bird  of  passage,  and  Douglas  Jerrold  was  born  in 
London  in  1803.  In  1807  his  father  became  lessee  of 
Sheerness  Theatre,*  and  Douglas,  with  the  rest  of  the 
family,  followed  him  hither.  Here  Douglas  grew  up,  and 
often  performed  in  the  little  theatre  when  a  child  was 
needed,  Edmund  Kean  himself,  who  had  joined  the  Sheer- 
ness company,  taking  him  on  in  **  Rolla."  He  had  no  great 
desire,  however,  to  assume  an  active  part  in  the  drama. 

*  A  curious  tale  is  narrated  by  Mr.  W.  Blanchard  Jerrold  with  respect 
to  this  theatre  in  the  "  Life  ^  of  his  father.  "  There  was  smuggling,"  one  of 
the  old  doorkeepers  still  living  told  him,  "  going  on  everywhere.  Why, 
the  smugglers  stored  the  spirits  in  every  comer.  There  was  a  kind  of 
ditch  which  ran  behind  the  theatre.  Well,  somebody  once  told  him  he 
was  certain  that  a  lot  of  money  must  be  dropped  from  time  to  time 
through  the  floor  of  the  boxes  ;  so  he  and  the  carpenter  determined  one 
day,  when  nobody  was  by,  to  take  the  floor  up.  They  did  take  it  up.  and 
crept  under,  when  they  found,  not  money,  but  near  upon  eighty  casks  of 
hdlands.  It  appeared  that  smugglers  had  been  in  the  habit  of  travelling 
along  the  ditch  and  depositing  their  contraband  in  this  convenient  spot 
under  the  theatre.  Of  course  he  gave  a  hint,  and  the  casks  were 
removed." 
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Some  old  residents  still  remember  him  as  a  stont,  well-made, 
white-haired,  and  rosy-cheeked  child,  graver  than  other 
children,  aad  somewhat  unusually  ready  to  "show  fight." 
"  His  face  as  a  child,"  remarks  his  son,  "  must  have  been 
remarkable,  since  its  features  Uve  still,  and  vividly,  in  the 
minds  of  old  people  who  knew  him  simply  as  a  young 
fellow- townsmen."  He  is  reported  to  have  been  at  hos- 
tilities with  the  boys  of  Mile  Town  as  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Blue  Town  juveniles,  and  to  have  acted  so  vigorously, 
and  with  an  earnestness  so  downright,  in  the  actions  which 
ensued,  that  serious  interference  on  the  part  of  civil  heroes 
of  a  larger  growth  became  necessary.  From  his  little  room 
in  the  High  Street  he  would  often  gaze  wistfully,  passion- 
ately, at  the  noble  frigates  that  ploughed  the  waves  in  his 
view,  and  sank  below  the  horizon  on  their  way  to  victory. 
It  is  certain  that  the  sea,  and  the  glories  of  the  sea,  first 
worked  a  passionate  longing  in  his  young  heart;  that, 
sitting  prisoner  in  the  summer  evenings  in  his  bedroom, 
his  blue  eyes  wandered  over  the  water;  and  that  great 
visions  of  Nelsons  afloat  under  victorious  bunting,  of  flying 
Frenchmen  and  gallant  boarding- parties,  of  prizes  in  tow, 
and  the  grateful  cheers  from  English  shores,  glowed  in  his 
heart.  That  ardent  temper,  that  white-hot  energy,  which 
pulsed  through  him  in  after-life,  and  made  his  utterances 
all  vehement,  showed  in  the  boy  whose  daily  walks  were 
in  the  midst  of  gallant  sailors*  scarred  by  war — of  heroes 
come  home  to  be  glorified  by  their  countrymen.  Hence. 
he  afterwards,  when  little  more  than  ten  years  of  age, 
embarked  (December  22nd,  1S13)  in  the  guardship  A'aixtir 
as  a  first-cLiss  volunteer,  with  the  rank  of  a  Midshipman. 
Thence  he  was  transferred,  on  the  24th  .\pril,  1815,  to 
H.M.  brig  Erntil  for  active  service  at  sea,  which,  however. 
did  not  continue  long,  as  she  soon  returned  home,  and  was 

*  "  The  Blue  Town,"  he  said  himself  in  after-yeAn,  "  was.  if  a  jolly, 
also  a  very  baae  place.  Jack  ashore,  wiili  ihe  g^o't  of  victory  upon  him, 
and  with  much  spsre  ciaii  butninj^  in  his  prnket,  was  nai  the  msut  10 
teiinc  the  spot  of  eulh  which  he  mwiethe  scene  cfhi«  hndin^- :  thcrelore 
the  sharks,  (hat  are  always  re-idy  to  pounce  i^r-^i.  i  k,i.,_  .,  :  ..  ^^MJed 
durioK  ihe  ware  at  the  mouth  of  the  Medv>  ,1  mat 

tilchcd  the  priies  bum  the  guileless  hemes,  ol'  ii  ihcir 

«weai  and  Mood,  and  went  awny  10  enjov  il.  -  .•  upon 

— >]in}pett)cs,«4)iletheii  victims  limped  tu  <'  ,| 
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paid  off  on  the  following  21st  October,  without,  as  it  would 
seem,  having  shared  in  any  naval  engagement.    He  returned 
to  his  friends  at  Sheerness ;  but  the  theatre  was  soon  after 
given  up,  the  Government  requiring  the  land  on  which  it 
stood  for  enclosure  within  the  Dockyard,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing  December  Douglas  Jerrold   left   Sheerness,   with  his 
relatives,  for  ever.     His  after-life   and   successful  literary 
career  are  well  known.     It  has  been  said:  ''Jerrold  was 
truly  a  man  of  a  large  heart,  as  well  as  of  a  great  original 
genius.     He  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  labouring  in  any 
act  of  benevolence  that  his  sense  of  duty  set  before  him, 
and  his  last  words  were  those  of  affection  towards  all  with 
whom  he  had  been  associated  in  friendship — to  him  a  sacred 
relation.* 

April  1st,  1847. — This  day  we  entered  on  a  new  financial 
year,  the  ofl&cial  Government  year,  it  will  be  remembered, 
always  terminating  on  the  31st  March.  The  wages  of  the 
year  1847-48  for  Sheerness  artificers,  etc.,  were  estimated  at 
£61,600;  for  teams,  3^359;  for  police,  3^2,148;  and  for  new 
architectural  works,  repairs,  and  improvements,  3^2,139. 
Provision  was  also  made  for  wages  to  men  of  the  yard-craft, 
which  amounted  to  £'16,030  for  all  the  yards. 

Nothing  seemed  more  obvious  at  this  time,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  case  in  former  days,  than  the  constant  care 
of  the  Admiralty  to  keep  down  expense,  and  to  conduct 
the  service  as  economically  as  possible  consistently  with 
efficiency.  This  might  sometimes  be  carried  to  an  extreme, 
and  even  border  on  the  ridiculous ;  still,  the  endeavour  was  a 
laudable  one,  and  should  have  had  recognition.  It  appeared 
to  be  generally  admitted,  we  may  repeat  (for  it  is  a  matter 
of  national  importance),  that  the  work  done  by  the  men  was 
excellent,  and  that  the  men  themselves  were  a  most  respect- 
able and  well-ordered  class.  They  might,  indeed,  some- 
times appear  to  show  a  little  apathy  in  their  ways;  but, 
considering  the  monotonous  character  of  their  lives  and 
their  dull  surroundings  in  the  neighbourhood,  this  was  only 
''haman  nature,"  in  which  it  is  impossible  always  to  "  keep 
op  the  steam."  More  especially,  perhaps,  is  this  the  case 
in  the  winter  season. 

♦  GetUlemafi^s  Magazine. 
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In  May  Sheerness  begins  to  revive,  and  the  fields  are 
covered  with  flowers.  "  Here,"  as  a  local  writer  of  some- 
what exuberant  fancy  says,  "  are  extensive  meadows  abound- 
ing with  the  gorgeous  yellow  golden  cup,  softened  with  the 
snow-white  daisy,  and  the  green  grass  dotted  with  a  multi- 
tude of  cattle.  On  yonder  hill  are  a  few  long  but  gentle 
rising  mounds,  covered  with  growing  crops  of  wheat,  barley, 
oats,  peas,  beans,  potatoes,  hay,  etc.  On  one  of  these 
mounds  (eastward)  stands  the  ancient  village  of  Minster 
(which  we  have  visited),  a  field  for  the  antiquary  as  well 
as  the  seeker  after  the  beautiful  and  magnificent.  On  the 
western  mound,  of  less  elevation,  sits  the  antique  village  of 
Queenborough,  once  a  Royal  residence  and  a  borough  town. 
Yonder  still  are  the  counties  Kent  and  Essex,  also  the 
mouths  of  the  Thames  and  Medway,  which  in  the  storm 
throw  their  swelling  waves  upon  the  checking  beach,  and 
in  this  calm  and  warmth  invite  bathers  to  plunge  into  ihe 
briny  waters."  In  July  the  rough  waves  from  the  north 
become  quite  refreshing. 

In  1847  an  alarm  was  raised  that  we  were  in  danger  of 
invasion,  which,  it  was  stated,  had  been  rendered  easy  by 
the  introduction  of  steam.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  pointed 
out  the  defenceless  state  of  the  country,  and  a  Royal  Com- 
mission was  appointed,  which  subsequently  recommended 
an  expenditure  of  £10,000,000  on  the  fixed  defences  of  our 
Naval  Arsenals.  In  the  course  of  the  year  it  was  announced 
that  the  Admiralty  had  determined  on  forming  the  men  of 
each  Yard  into  a  local  protective  force,  to  be  called  the 
(Sheerness  or  other)  Dockyard  Battalion,"  and  to  be  com- 
manded by  the  Principal  Officers,  Clerks,  and  leading 
Subordinate  Officers  of  the  several  Yards.  The  Corps, 
which  was  duly  supplied  with  uniform  and  arms,  was  to  be 
exercised  after  working  hours ;  and  the  men  were  to  be  paid 
6d.  an  hour,  a  Sergeant- Major  of  Marines  being  appointed 
Chief  Drill  Instructor,  In  this  manner  I  became  once 
more  a  soldier,  with  the  rank  of  Lieutenant.  A  handsome 
uniform  and  sword  were  assigned  me,  and  I  took  up  my 
proper  position  in  my  Company.     A  fine  brass  Band  was 

*  A  sum  of  ^zo,<xio  -was  voted  \a  the  Estimates  for  1847.1848  for  thn 
purpose. 
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attached  to  the  corps,  which  gave  us  great  pleasure.     In 
one  sense  the  ''  parade  *'  was  an  amusing  spectacle.     The 
(Acers,   fiill   blown   into   military  rank,   and    in   gay  and 
brilliant  oniformy  marched  and  moved  about  with  gleaming 
sword  (and  in  the  case  of  the  field  officers  with  glittering 
spurs),  observing  with  (well-assumed)  critical  eye  the  appear- 
ance and  demeanour  of  the  men ;  while  the  latter,  formed 
in  their  ranks,  obeyed  (with  occasional  mistakes)  the  com- 
mands issued  to  them  in  stentorian  tones,  ''  Right  face !" 
"Left  face!"   "Roundabout  face!"   "Eyes  right!"    etc. 
Bat  in  another  sense  it  was  an  interesting,  a  patriotic,  and 
even  an  important  spectacle..    Officers  and  men  were  alike 
submitting  to  a  training  which  was  calculated  to  fit  them  to 
defend  from  an  enemy — to  whose  attacks  they  were  here 
pecoiiarly  exposed — those  important  arsenals  whence  issued 
and  to  which  returned  for  repair  those  ships  which  were 
oar  national  reliance ;   and  all  did  it  at  the  cost  of  much 
inconvenience  and  self-denial,  though  it  might  be  with  much 
satisfaction   and  enjo^-ment.      And  on  the  occasion  of  a 
review   by    the    Earl    of   Auckland,    First    Lord    of   the 
Admiralty,  his  lordship,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  evolu- 
tions, called  the  officers  to  the  centre  and  said :  "  It  affords 
me  much  pleasore  to  convey  to  you  the  thanks  of  the  Board 
of  Admindty  for  the  gratiftnng  spectacle  you  have  this  day 
afforded  as,  and  to  say  that  while  it  bears  testimony  to  the 
exertions  and  the  i/al  of  the  officers,  and  reflects  great 
credit  on  the  alacritv  of  the  men,  we  are  confident  that 
diose  wbo  in  time  of  peace  present  so  warlike  an  appear- 
ance, will  in  time  of  war  be  found  equal  to  whatever  task  it 
may  impose  on  them.     Yon  will  be  pleased  to  convey  these 
sentiments  to  the  men  under  your  command."     But  there 
was  some  difficulty  about  the  commissions  of  the  officers, 
and  we  were  never  gazetted ;  and  after  a  while  the  battalion 
was  broken  op. 

Bv  Orders  of  this  vear  the  men  of  the  Yards  were  to  be 
subjected  to  a  scholastic  examination  before  being  eli^*l£ 
for  promoticm.  This  was  subsequently  found  to  create  a 
feding  of  disrespect  on  the  part  of  the  old  Lands  f'.r  tbr 
who,  having  had  the  advantages  of  education,  which  b 
so  geoend  later  on,  and  especially  of  frtie  educative 
voL.lL  4 


Dockyard  Schools,  were  in  course  of  time  placed  over  them 
and  they  considered  that  they  were  hardly  dealt  with.  Some 
concessions,  however,  we  believe,  were  afterwards  made  to 
such  senior  hands. 

Once  more  winter  approached  ;  and  I  dreaded  the  ague, 
from  which  my  wife  continued  to  suffer.  1  applied  to  Lord 
Auckland  for  removal  to  another  Yard,  submitting  medical 
certificates  of  my  wife's  ill-health,  but  was  told  that  his 
lordship  greatly  regretted  that  he  feared  it  was  not  lo  his 
power  to  comply  with  my  wishes;  and  again,  on  further 
application  some  time  after,  that  his  lordship  could  bold 
out  to  me  no  hope  of  removal. 

The  Dart,  a  brigantine,  was  launched  at  Sheemess,  and 
the  Arab,  Elk,  and  Heron,  brigs  of  twelve  guns  each,  at 
Chatham,  in  1847.  It  may  be  added  that  the  Wasp  was 
broken  up  at  Sheerness;  for  ships  are  not  only  built,  fitted 
out,  and  repaired  in  our  Dockyards,  but  are  also,  when  no 
longer  serviceable,  taken  to  pieces  or  sold  out  of  the  Navy." 

There  is  something  very  touching  in  the  breaking  up  of  a 
ship  that  has  often  weathered  the  storm  and  tempest,  and 
plunged  into  the  thick  of  the  fight  amid  the  shattering 
broadsides  of  the  foe ;  which  bears  unquestionable  testi- 
mony to  the  hard  service  she  has  seen  ;  the  decks  of  which 
are  dyed  with  the  blood  of  heroes;  and  which  now  submits 
to,  and  now  sternly  resists,t  the  strokes  that  rend  her 
to  pieces,  and  seem  like  blows  from  an  old  friend.  The 
masts  on  which  the  old  flag  has  been  proudly  upheld  amid 
the  enemy's  squadrons,  and  which  have  carried  and  borne 
the  strain  of  sails  often  torn  by  fierce  winds  and  sometimes 
riddled  with  shot ;  the  helm  that  has  guided  her  through 
the  watery  waste  and  the  surging  and  doubtful  depths  ;  the 
figurehead  that  has  so  boldly  faced  all  before  it;  every 
timber,  every  piece,  every  fragment,  seems  sacred.  And  even 
if  she  has  seen  no  real  service,  and  never  been  sent  to  sea  (as 
sometimes  happens^),  it  seems  almost  cruel  to  hew  in  pieces, 

•  Atnong  the  noi.ible  ships  which  have  been  broken  up  uc«  the  Jamoat 
Shannon  und  the  CAeiiipeaie,  which  boih  lay  for  >i  long  lime  in  ibc 
Sheetness  Oniinuiy. 

t  Our  wurships  are  >o  strongly  built  tliat  they  are  aflen  difficult  Id 
break  up. 

I  f  arlJ amenta lY  Rctunw  of  Ships  Broken  Up  which  have 
Sea  aiAy  be  found  in  the  llriti»h  Museum.    Such  events  ate  un; 
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or  even  to  sell  for  less  noble  purposes,  the  ship  which  has 
ever  stood  ready  to  do  her  duty,  to  protect  our  shores,  or  go 
forth  to  guard  our  commerce  or  do  battle  with  the  enemy. 

1848. — The  Estimate  of  yard  wages  for  Sheerness  arti- 
ficers, etc.,  in  1848-49  was  3^60,200 ;  for  teams,  ;f 360 ;  for 
police,  3^2,063 ;  and  for  new  architectural  works,  3^10,835. 
Provision  was  also  made,  as  usual,  for  the  wages  to  men  of 
the  yard-craft,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  for  all  the  yards 
to  jf  i5»io7. 

It  is  an  honour  to  our  country  to  be  the  leader  in  geo- 
graphical exploration ;  and  a  distinction  to  Sheerness  that 
it  is  the  port  whence  our  last  expedition  started  for  the 
mysterious  North,  as  it  had  been  that  whence  Sir  James 
Ross  had  sailed  in  1839  for  the  Antarctic  Seas.*  Let  us 
think  for  a  moment  on  our  Arctic  explorations.  The  dis- 
coveries of  the  Portuguese  and  the  Spaniards  in  South  Asia 
in  the  fifteenth  century ;  their  glowing  reports  of  its  bound- 
less wealth ;  and  the  jealousy  with  which  the  latter  guarded 
the  route  by  the  Atlantic  and  Indian  Oceans  to  India  and 
China,  aroused  a  desire  among  the  other  maritime  nations 
of  Europe  to  find  a  passage  to  those  countries  by  some 
other  route  ;  and  it  seemed  that  the  North-West  and  North- 
East  Passages  through  the  icy  regions  towards  the  Pole 
were  the  most  promising,  if  practicable.  It  was,  however,  in 
either  case,  a  dreary  outlook  for  the  explorers.  Several 
attempts  were  made  to  discover  a  North-West  Passage,  but 
with  so  little  success  and  such  terrible  suffering  that  the 
effort  was  at  last,  for  the  time,  abandoned.  In  1553,  how- 
ever, we  had  the  honour  of  taking  the  lead  in  an  attempt 
to  discover  a  North-East  Passage.  We  were  followed  by 
Holland  and  Russia,  till  the  impracticability  of  that  route 
forced  itself  on  the  convictions  of  all.t  The  endeavour 
to  find  a  North-West  Passage  was  afterwards  resumed. 
More  than  two  hundred  voyages  had  been  made  in   this 

in  a  Navy  in  which  thorough  efficiency  must  at  any  cost  be  maintained  ; 
and  even  recent  types  must  be  superseded  if  proved  to  be  no  longer 
^able,  though  they  may  be  used  as  receiving  or  training  ships,  hulks, 
coal  depots,  etc. 

*  A  veteran  of  this  expedition — George  Parr— was  living  in  May,  1895, 
at  New  Brompton,  Chatham,  where  he  had  been  residing  many  years. 

t  It  was  accomplished,  however,  as  will  be  remembered,  by  the  Swedish 
navigator  Nordenskjold,  in  1879,  after  300  years'  vain  endeavour. 
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search  (with  which  the  names  of  Frobisher,  Davis,  Hudson, 
Cook,  Scoresby,  Ross,  Parry,  and  others  were  associated ; 
which  exhibited  an  amount  of  daring,  skill,  patience,  perse- 
verance, fortitude,  and  devotion  scarcely  to  be  paralleled ; 
and  which,  nevertheless,  failed  in  their  object  (though  pro- 
ductive of  important  subordinate  discoveries),  when,  in  1845, 
Sir  John  Franklin  —  whose  name  will  ever  shine  with  a 
mournful  lustre  in  the  annals  of  England  and  her  explora- 
tions, and  who  had  already  conducted  several  Arctic  expe- 
ditions and  shown  himself  to  be  possessed  of  the  highest 
qualifications — was  commissioned*  to  make  yet  another 
effort.  The  Erebus,  Captain  Crozier,  and  the  Terror,  Cap- 
tain Fitz-Stephen — Sir  James  Ross's  ships  on  his  Antarctic 
expedition — were  fitted  out  here,  and  sailed  from  Sheemess 
under  his  command  on  the  25th  May  C45)-t 

"  Far  in  the  Northern  Ocean, 

Amid  the  ice-floes  drear, 
Where  grim  and  surly  Winter 

Reigns  King  throughout  the  year, 
And  piles  him  up  huge  pinnacles, 

And  builds  him  lofty  walls, 
And  decks  them  with  the  solid  spray 

Of  frozen  waterfalls, 
And  with  the  red  aurora  lights 

Illumes  his  cr>'stal  halls, — 

*•  There,  where  the  white  bear  roameth, 

And  barks  the  arctic  fox, 
And  the  grinding  icebergs  meet  and  crash 

W^ith  sounds  like  tempest  shocks  ; 
Where,  like  a  living  island, 

The  great  whale  swims  and  sports, 
And  the  furry  se«il  glides  in  and  out 

Amid  the  snowy  courts, 
And  the  reindeer  for  the  scantv  moss 

To  the  sheltered  vale  resorts, — 


♦  Franklin  was  delighted  when  he  found  that  his  appointment  to  the 
command  was  under  consideration.  The  only  question  with  the  authorities 
seems  to  have  been  his  age.  The  First  Lord  delicately  suggested  this  to 
him  :  **  He  was  informed  that  he  was  sixty  years  of  age."  "  No,  my  lord," 
replied  Franklin  ;  **  you  have  been  misinformed ;  I  am  only  fifty-nine." 
The  ditTerence  was  not  great,  but  the  reply  >**as  telling. 

t  Amonjj  the  seamen  who  accompanied  Sir  John  was  Francis  Richard 
!*ocock,  of  Upnor,  near  Chatham,  who  became  his  coxswain,  and  to 
whom  we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  hereafter. 
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"  Out  to  those  frozen  regions 

Went  forth  a  gallant  band, 
Explorers  of  the  unknown  seas, 

And  of  the  desert  strand  ; 
They  went  with  hearts  high-beating, 

And  stem  resolve,  to  brave 
The  Winter  in  his  icy  home. 

The  tempest  on  the  wave  ; 
And  there  was  hope  and  manliness 

In  the  parting  cheer  they  gave. 

"  They  went  for  good  of  all  mankind  ; 

To  win  a  peaceful  fame  ; 
Smiled  Commerce  on  their  enterprise, 

And  Science  blessed  their  name. 
Cheerly  the  gales  sang  in  their  sails, 

And  the  sun  illumed  their  way  ; 
And  their  streamers  floated  proudly  out 

In  the  light  of  open  day  ; 
For  every  soul  that  breathed  a  prayer, 

For  their  success  might  pray." 

It  was  not  anticipated  that  they  would  return  till  the  close 
of  1847  >  but  they  were  not  seen  by  any  whaler,  or  even  heard 
of,  for  years.  Indeed,  the  last  that  was  seen  of  them  was 
by  the  whaling  ship  Prince  of  Wales,  on  the  26th  July,  1845; 
and  the  last  despatches  received  from  them  were  dated  the 
I2th  of  that  month.  They  had  been  furnished,  it  will  be 
remembered,  with  provisions,  fuel,  clothing  and  stores  calcu- 
lated to  last  them  three  years — hut  three  years  only — i.e.y  to 
May,  1848.  It  was  felt  that  they  were  our  brethren,  given 
to  the  cause  of  science ;  and  that  we  must  see  what  had 
become  of  them.  Under  these  circumstances,  and  in  con- 
sideration of  the  great  anxiety  of  Lady  Franklin  and  the 
nation,  the  Government  determined  in  1847  ^^  sending  out 
a  searching  expedition,  in  three  divisions,  to  look  for  them ; 
and  the  Plover  having  been  prepared  at  this  Yard  for  the 
western  coast,  left  Sheerness  in  the  beginning  of  January, 
1848,*  with  the  most  hearty  good  wishes  for  the  success  of 

*  Instructions  were  sent  simultaneously  to  Captain  Kellet,  of  H.M.S, 
Herald,  then  stationed  at  Panama,  to  join  the  Plover  in  Behring's  Strait, 
^  proceed  with  her  along  the  American  shore  as  far  as  possible  in  an 
easterly  direction  from  Point  Barrow,  exploring  the  coast  where  necessary 
*ith  boats  until  the  approach  of  winter,  when  the  Plover  was  to  be 
^red  in  a  safe  harbour,  and  the  Herald  was  to  return  and  transmit 
intelligence  vid  Panama  of  their  proceedings. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

CHATHAM  YARD,  GARRISON,  AND  NEIGHBOURHOOD 

IN  1848. 

I  ACCORDINGLY  proceeded  to  Chatham,  where  my  wife 
soon  joined  me.  It  was  not  the  first  time  I  had  been 
there  (as  the  readers  of  my  first  volume  will  remember) ; 
but  its  name  indicated  a  new  life  to  me,  a  life  of  complete 
change  from  that  at  Sheerness — then  isolated  almost  beyond 
the  endurance  of  many — to  a  bustling  town,  or,  rather, 
group  of  towns,  and  a  cathedral  City,  together  with  com- 
parative nearness  and  easy  access  to  London.  On  joining 
the  Yard,  and  being  introduced  to  Captain  Superintendent 
Sir  Thomas  Bourchier,  K.C.B.,  I  was  appointed  to  the 
Storekeeper's  Office,  and,  as  at  Sheerness,  to  the  Wages 
duty. 

Chatham  Yard  dates  from  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  and 
the  years  15 10  to  15 14,  when  a  dock  was  formed  at  what 
is  now  the  Gun  Wharf  (but  is  still  called  the  Old  Dock), 
a  little  higher  up  the  Medway,  near  the  town  of  Chatham. 
The  establishment  seems  to  have  been  extended  by  Queen 
Elizabeth,  who  also  built  Upnor  Castle,  on  the  opposite 
hank  of  the  river,  for  the  defence  of  the  Yard  and  Harbour. 
It  1573  her  Majesty  came  to  inspect  the  Yard,  which 
Camden,  who  accompanied  the  Queen,  described  as  "  the 
best  appointed  Arsenal  the  sun  ever  saw,  with  stores  for  the 
fleet  ready  at  a  minute's  warning;  the  whole  built  lately  by  our 
niost  gracious  Sovereign,  at  great  expense,  for  the  security 
of  her  subjects  and  terror  of  her  enemies."  In  1606 
James  I.  visited  the  Yard,  dined  in  great  state  on  board  the 
Elizabeth  James,  and  entertained  as  guests  King  Christian 
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of  Denmark  and  a  whole  host  of  nobility.  No  wet-docks, 
however,  were  provided,  and  though  the  inconvenience, 
delay,  and  risk  of  fitting  out  ships  in  the  river  with  a  strong 
tide  and  under  great  exposure  soon  suggested  the  advantage 
of  these,  the  work  remained  unaccomplished. 

In  1662  the  site  of  the  Yard  was  changed  for  that  it  now 
occupies,  after  which  the  progressof  the  establishment  seems 
to  have  been  marvellous.'  Still,  there  were  no  wet-docks, 
though  Commissioner  Pett  designed  one,  the  proposed  site 
of  which  Pepys  came  to  see  in  1663,  and  approved  for  the 
purpose  "when  the  King  hath  money  to  do  it  with,"  and 
which  was  the  very  place  where,  more  than  300  years  after, 
such  accommodation  (as  we  shall  find)  was  provided.  Defoe, 
writing  in  1705,  and  referring  to  a  visit  he  paid  to  this  Yard 
in  that  year,  says :  "  So  great  is  the  order  and  appliances 
there  that  a  first-rate  war-vessel  of  106  guns,  ordered  to  be 
commanded  by  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel,  was  ready  in  three 
days.  At  the  time  the  order  was  given  the  vessel  was 
entirely  unrigged  ;  yet  masts  were  raised,  sails  bent,  anchors 
and  cables  on  board  in  that  time."  The  Chatham  lines  were 
thrown  up  about  1756,  to  protect  the  Dockyard  and  serve 
as  a  fortified  camp  for  an  army.  An  official  report  of  last 
century  acquaints  us  that  in  1770  the  Dockyard,  including 
the  Ordnance  Wharf  (now  a  distinct  establishment  under 
the  Board  of  Ordnance),  was  about  a  mile  in  length;  that 
there  were  four  docks,  deep  and  wide,  in  one  of  which  was 
built  the   Victory,^   "a   first-rate,  the   longest   ship  in   the 

*  Ii  was  here  that  the  Smvrrign  of  the  Seat  (to  which  we  have  ftUuded  at 
Woolwich}— the  first  ureat  ship  built  in  England,  which  shaicd  in  almoiil 
all  the  ereat  engagemeats  that  had  been  fought  with  Fiance  and  Uolbnd 
— wni  laid  wp  in  order  to  be  rebuilt,  but,  being  set  on  fire  by  negligence, 
WAS  dcsir(i)-cd  on  the  27th  January,  1696. 

t  "riiere  have  been  Vulorys  in  Ihe  English  Navy,"  says  Mr.  Elgar,' 
"ever  Mnce  the  year  1570,  and  as  each  successive  ship,  from  old  age  or 
miJortunc,  has  disaroeared  from  the  list,  another  has  soon  after  appeared 
to  take  her  placv.*    The  keel  of  the  present  Victory  was  liud  at  Chatbun 


*  TheihipiiniuedkleljpKcedtiie  theeustiog  l%tfrj<n>.'' 
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universe,  carrying  no  guns";  that  there  were  also  four 
slips  and  launches  on  which  new  vessels  were  constantly 
being  built ;  that,  besides  the  business  offices  and  officers* 
residences,  there  were  spacious  storehouses,  one  of  them 
600  feet  long,  a  great  sail-loft,  and  vast  magazines  containing 
amazing  quantities  of  sails,  rigging,  hemp,  flax,  pitch,  tar, 
resin,  oil,  etc*  But  as  years  rolled  on  the  necessity  was  felt 
of  still  further  enlarging  the  Yard,  and,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  in  1818  Mr.  Rennie  was  consulted,  and  recommended 
a  plan,*  which,  however,  was  thought  too  comprehensive, 

in  1759,  and  thence  she  was  launched  ist  May,  1765,  and  lay  at  her 
moorings  there  thirteen  years,  for  she  was  not  commissioned  till  1778.  She 
was  refitted  at  Chatham  in  1789,  and  again  in  1803,  by  which  last  date 
she  bad  borne  the  flags  of  Keppel,  Hardy,  Hyde,  Parker,  Kempenfelt, 
Lords  Howe  and  Hood,  and  Sir  John  Jervis.  On  the  20th  May,  1803, 
Nelson  hoisted  his  flag  in  her,  and  led  her  on  triumphantly  (with  a  brief 
interval)  till,  at  Trafalgar  on  October  21st,  1805,  there  floated  from  her  top- 
gallant masthead  the  ever-memorable  signal,  ^England  expects  every  man 
to  do  bis  duty.'  She  returned  to  England  bearing  the  corpse  of  the  dead 
but  immortal  hero,  and  in  the  following  year  was  refitted  at  Chatham, 
where  she  remained  till  1808,  when  she  finally  left  Chatham,  bearing  the 
flag  of  Admiral  Sir  James  Saumarez.  The  durability  of  this  ship — as  of 
many  others — is  a  testimony,  it  may  be  remarked,  to  the  excellence  of 
the  work  of  the  Royal  Dockyards." 

*  One  of  Mr.  Rennie's  most  ingenious  plans.  ...  It  consisted  in 
cutting  a  new  channel  from  a  point  in  the  river  Medway,  a  little  below 
Rochester  Bridge,  to  another  point  lower  down  the  river  at  Upnor  Castle, 
thus  straightening  its  channel,  increasing  its  current,  and  consequently 
improving  its  depth.  By  this  simple  means  the  whole  of  the  bend  in  the 
present  river  would  be  converted  into  a  spacious  wet-dock,  extending 
along  the  whole  front  of  the  dockyard,  and  shut  in  by  gates  at  either  end. 
He  also  proposed  to  make  another  cut  from  its  lower  end  to  join  the 
Medway  at  Gillingham,  where  there  is  ample  depth  of  water  at  all  times 
for  ships  of  the  largest  burden. 

Lord  Melville  was  much  struck  with  the  simplicity  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  comprehensive  character  of  the  plan,  and  wished  to  have  an 
estimate  of  the  cost.  The  whole  amount — including  land,  labour,  and 
materials — according  to  the  engineer,  would  not  exceed  ^685,000,  against 
*'hich  there  was  to  be  set  the  heavy  cost  for  moorings  in  the  tideway 
(which  would  be  saved),  or  equal  to  a  capital  sum  of  ^^200,000 ;  the 
expense  of  watching  vessels  lying  at  moorings,  amounting  to  about 
£15^000  a  year,  or  equal  to  a  capital  sum  of  ;£3oo,ooo  ;  and  the  amount 
realized  by  the  sale  of  the  disused  Dockyard  at  Deptford  (which  Mr. 

9°  returning  from  the  successful  performance  of  this  service,  the  fleet  was  dispersed 
mtbe  chops  of  the  Channel  by  a  tremendous  gale  on  October  4th.  The  rest  of 
^e  ships,  tbimgh  much  shattered,  gained  the  anchorage  of  Spithead  in  safety,  but 
^hc  VuUnry  was  never  more  heard  of,  though,  from  the  evidence  of  fishermen  of 
the  island  of  Aldemey,  she  was  believed  to  have  run  on  the  Caskets,  some 
^^erous  rocks  lying  off  that  island,  where  her  gallant  crew  of  about  a  thousand 
P^nibed  to  a  man. — Elgar, 


and  was  not  adopted.  It  was  consequently  only  a  second- 
class  Yard,  and  under  the  command  of  a  Captain,  while 
Portsmouth  and  Plymouth  had  an  Admiral,  Superintendent. 
But  there  seemed  to  be  now  no  doubt  that  ere  long  an 
enlargement  must  be  made. 

The  reader  may  here  be  reminded  that  Chatham  is  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  at  Sheemess. 
Vice-Admiral  the  Hon.  George  Elliot  was  appointed  to  this 
high  office  on  the  gth  of  May,  1S48,  in  succession  to  Vice- 
Admiral  Sir  E.  D.  King.  K.C.B. 

Let  me  attempt  briefly  to  describe  the  Yard.  Entering  at 
a  lofty  arched  gateway,  crowned  by  the  royal  arms  and 
flanked  by  embattled  towers ;  and  passing  the  military  guard- 
house and  the  soldiers  on  duty  there,  the  chapel  on  the 
right  hand,  and  the  ropery  and  storehouses  on  the  left,  a 
visitor  would  have  reached  the  first  of  the  building-slips. 
The  Yard  had  seven  of  these  gigantic  structures  of  solid 
masonry,  in  which  the  ships  building  were  to  be  seen  in  all 
their  vast  proportions,  and  in  various  stages  of  progress; 
four  of  these  slips  had  wooden,  and  three  galvanized  iron, 
roofs,  all  abundantly  glazed  to  give  protection  and  light  to 
the  workmen.  Having  passed  the  house  of  the  Captato 
Superintendent,  the  officers'  offices,  great  clock,  and  central 
storehouse — -on  a  terrace  behind  which  were  the  Piincipal 
Officers'  residences — ^the  metal  mills,  smithery,  and  several 
docks,  he  would  have  reached  the  timber  basin,  and  the  saw 
mills  adjoining,  numerous  sheds  and  stacks  of  timber,  the 
mast-pond,  mast-house,  and  boat-house.  A  large  space 
below  was  more  or  less  occupied  with  various  buildings, 
huge  piles  of  coal,  quantities  of  iron  ballast,  old  machineij*, 
etc.  Beyond  this  was  the  boundary  wall ;  and  beyond  that 
again  a  wide  waste,  a  creek,  and  a  small  island  known  as 
St.  Mar>''s.*    The  river  frontage  of  the  Yard  was  about  a  mile    I 

Itennie  proposed  to  sell),  and  which  of  itself  would  have  been  almon 
sufRcient  10  defray  the  entire  cost  of  tliis  inagniAcent  new  arsenu),  not  to 
mention  the  saving  in  the  steam  and  other  vessels  employed  ia  cArrring 
Mores  to  the  men-of-war  lying  in  ordinary  along  the  course  of  the  Medway, 
and  the  great  despatch  and  economy  which  would  have  been  secured  tn 
all  the  operations  connected  with  the  building,  fitting,  and  repairs  of 
'Sips,— imrf^^  JJftt  fifihe  Engineers. 
•  The  site  of  the  ureal  Extension  Works,  to  be  by-»ad-by  described. 
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in  length,  and  it  occupied  95  acres.     He  would  have  seen  the 
Medway  alive  with  ships  and  vessels,  transports,  colliers, 
boats,  barges,  etc.,  lying  at  anchor,  sailing,  steaming,  getting 
under  way,  quietly  floating,  or  going  to  and  fro.     The  course 
of  the  stream  might  be  traced  for  miles,  almost,  indeed, 
to  the  sea,  by  the  huge   hulls  of  the  Ships  in  Ordinary, 
as  we  had  seen  them,  looking  up  the  river,  from  Sheerness. 
A  little  below  stood  Upnor  Castle,  to  which  we  have  already 
alluded,  and  which  was   famous  for  having  repulsed  Van 
Ghent  and  his  fleet  in  their  expedition  to  Chatham  in  June, 
1667.*     In  the  vaults  of  the  castle  were  stored  tons  of  gun- 
powder, sufiicient  to  shake  Chatham  to  its  foundations,  and 
spread  ruin  and  destruction  all  around ;  and  between  the 
Castle   and   the   Dockyard   a   powder-ship,   which  vessels 
passing  were  warned  not  to  approach.     The  visitor  would 
have  been  evidently  on  ticklish  ground. t 

The  French   traveller  Dupin  (Captain  in  the   Corps  of 
Naval  Engineers,  and  Member  of  the  Institute  of  France), 
visited  Chatham  in  1816,  and  tells  us  that  the  Medway  was 
then  "covered  with  men-of-war,  dismantled  and  lying  in 
ordinary.     Their  fresh  and  brilliant  painting  contrasts  with 
the  hideous  aspect  of  the  old  and  smoky  hulks  which  seem 
the  remains  of  vessels  blackened  by  a  recent  fire.     It  is  in 
these  floating  tombs  that  are  buried  alive  prisoners  of  war, 
Danes,  Swedes,  Frenchmen,  Americans,  no  matter.     They 
are  lodged  on  the  lower  deck,  on  the  upper  deck,  and  even 
on  the  orlop  deck.     Four  hundred  malefactors  are  the  maxi- 
mum of  a  ship  appropriated  to  convicts.     From  eight  to 
twelve  hundred  is  the  ordinary  number  of  prisoners  of  war 
heaped  together  in  a  prison  ship  of  the  same  rate."     It 
must  have  been  a  touching  sight  to  the  French  traveller. 
But  as  the  translator  of  M.  Dupin  remarks,  "  The  long  dura- 
tion of  hostilities,  combined  with   our   resplendent   naval 
victories,  and  our  almost  constant  success  by  land  as  well  as 

*  See  Pcpys'  "  Memoirs"  and  "  Diary." 

+  The  following  appeared  in  the  newspapers  of  27th  February,  1 894 : 
^A  Powder  Ship  on  Fire. — The  powder  ship  moored  in  the  river  Medway 
off  Upnor,  near  Chatham,  on  which  explosives  are  stored,  had  a  narrow 
fscapc  from  destruction  by  fire  early  this  morning.  The  outbreak  occurred 
ro  the  stem  of  the  vessel  in  close  proximity  to  the  spot  where  some  32  tons 
of  gun-cotton  were  placed,  but  was  fortunately  discovered  by  the  watch- 
inan  before  it  had  obtained  a  thorough  hold." 
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by  sea,  increased  the  number  of  prisoners  so  much  as  to 
render  the  confinement  of  a  great  proportion  of  them  in 
prison  ships  a  matter  of  necessity  rather  than  of  choice, 
there  being  in  1814  upwards  of  70,000  French  prisoners  of 
war  in  this  country."  The  translator  adds:  "They  were 
well  treated  in  every  respect:  their  provisions  were  good  in 
quality,  and  their  clothing  sufficient ;  but,  owing  to  their 
unconquerable  propensity  to  grumbling,  many  of  them 
frequently  deprived  themselves  of  their  due  allowance  both 
of  food  and  raiment.  As  to  fresh  air,  wind  sails  were 
always  pointed  below  in  the  prison  ships  to  promote  its 
circulation.*' 

In  Chatham  Yard  hundreds  of  ships  had  been  built*  which 
had  carried  our  flag  to  every  sea,  guarded  our  shores  from 
invasion,  fought  our  battles  on  the  waters,  and  brought 
home  the  captured  vessels  of  the  enemy.  And  our  ships  lay 
here  within  the  protecting  shores  of  a  river,  under  the 
guardianship  of  powerful  batteries,  at  an  easy  distance  from 
the  sea. 

Just  outside  the  Dockyard  were  the  barracks  of  the  Royal 
Marines,  so  intimately  associated  with  our  Navy.  This  dis- 
tinguished corps  was  founded  by  King  Charles  !L  by  an 
Order  in  Council,  28th  October,  1664,  under  the  title  of  the 
"  Maritime  Regiment  of  Foot."  +  In  the  reign  of  William  111. 
several  regiments  were  placed  on  the  establishment  of  the 
Navy;  in  these  the  men  were  trained  for  seamen,  and  when 
qualified  were  discharged  from  the  regiments  and  entered 
on  the  ships'  books.  In  the  beginning  of  Queen  Anne's 
reign  (1702)  six  regiments  of  "  maratime  soldiers"  were 
raised;  in  1749  all  were  again  disbanded;  and  six  years  after 
another  arrangement  was  made  by  raising  130  companies, 
amounting  in  all  to  5,000  men.  who  were  placed  ander  the 

*  It  i«  ictxirded  of  a  line  of  tuitttc  ship  nained  ihc  Atiiu,  tmilt  at 
Cliath;im  some  lime  in  the  last  centur)^,  ibai,  owm){  to  n  mistake  nf  the 
cJirvci  iif  the  liKutehcid.  Ihc  globe  which  that  ship  carried  was  placed  so 
hiijh  thai  u  was  necesiary  lo  rul  pan  of  it  awny  that  the  bowsprit  might 
be  fitted.  The  puniim  iif  Kit  L-kibt  iliu-  c\i;i^.rJ  h.inoencd  lo  be  Nimli 
Ainei-ic;t,  und  u  -     hu  tlie  warkinaB 

who  look  tliF  It  was  tlMUKhl 

hj  some  to  h.iM  -f-Kc. 

t  See  M*joi  t  I       .:  Marines''  (iS<h)  J 

and  .Nicolas' ■■  I  l.i;Lnu.U  K«>>i.i  ui  Kov.il  >Unnr  loiccs"  ^1841).  J 
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immediate  command  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  and  whose 
headquarters  were  Portsmouth,  Plymouth,  and  Chatham. 
An  additional  division  was  by  an  Order  in  Council  of  1805 
established  at  Woplwich,  and  two   companies   of  Marine 
Artillery  were  afterwards  formed  and  located  at  Portsmouth. 
The  corps  has  sustained  a  gallant  reputation  in  all  parts  of 
the  world.     They  bear  the  familiar  title  of  "jollies,*'  and  are 
supposed  by  our  sailors  to  be  more  "  gullible  "  than  them- 
selves, since  they  desire  those  who  relate  anything  incredible 
to  "tell  that  to  the  marines."     The  Marines,  however,  we 
will  be  bound,  take  it  good-humouredly,  and  even  turn  the 
tables  on  "Jack." 

Having  no  residence  in  the  dockyard,  I  took  up  my  dwelling 
in  the  suburbs  of  Chatham,  the  town  which  gave  the  dock- 
yard its  name,  though  it  might  be  said  itself  to  owe  all  but 
its  bare  existence  to  our  great  naval  establishment  and  the 
garrison  that  defends  it.     It  was,  however,  of  some  antiquity, 
as  a  tribe  of  ancient  Britons  occupied  these  parts,  and  gave 
their  name,  Chatti,  from  which  that  of  the  town  seems  to  be 
derived,  to  this  place.     In  the  Domesday  Book  it  is  called 
CeUham,  a  name  derived  from  the  Saxon  cyte  (cottage)  and 
ham   (village),  meaning  a  Village  of  Cottages.     We  would 
rather,  if  it  were  possible,  ascribe  its  name  to  a  desire  to 
commemorate  that  immortal  statesman  whose   title  is  so 
identified  with  the  greatness,  the  honour,  and  the  martial 
power  of  our  country.     That,  of  course,  is  not  possible. 
Earl  Godwin  claimed  it  as  his  property ;  his  son,  Harold  II., 
possessed  it ;  and  William  the  Conqueror  gave  it  first  to  his 
half-brother,   Odo,  Bishop   of  Bayeux,  and   afterwards   to 
Hamon  de  Crevequer.*  Chatham,  which  was  ruled  by  a  High- 
Constable  and  Court  Leett — a  very  ancient  and  honourable 
body,  the  oldest  corporation  in  England,  preserving  in  their 
name  a  relic  of  the  old  feudal  times — was  made  a  Parliamen- 
tary borough  in  1832,  returning  one  Member.     It  consisted 
mainly  of  one  long  street,  stretching  out  till,  passing  beneath 
Fort  Pitt,  it  united  itself  to  Rochester,  and  by  Rochester 

*  The  town  was  first  constituted  a  borough  by  the  Reform  Act  of 
William  IV.,  which  gave  it  the  right  of  returning  one  member  to 
Parliament. 

t  An  institution  dating  back  to  the  time  of  Alfred.  The  town  was 
incorporated  in  1893. 
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Bridge  to  Stroud  at  one  end,  and  to  the  large  detached, 
straggling  village  of  Luton  on  the  other,  "  The  principal 
productions  of  these  towns,"  writes  Charles  Dickens,  "are 
soldiers,  sailors,  Jews,*  chalk,  shrimps,  officers  and  dock- 
yard men.  The  commodities  chiefly  exposed  for  sale  in  the 
pubHc  streets  are  marine  stores,  hardbake,  apples,  flat  fish, 
and  oysters. "t  In  these  streets  Nelson,  arriving  at  Chatham 
alone,  a  mere  boy,  in  order  to  join  the  Navy,  and  not  know- 
ing where  to  go  or  what  to  do,  wandered  about  till  he  \vas 
noticed  by  an  officer,  who  took  him  under  his  wing,  and, 
after  hospitably  entertaining  him,  put  him  on  board  the  ship 
he  was  seeking,  his  uncle's  ship,  the  RaisonabU.  And  here 
we  were  shown  the  famous  Hospital  of  Admiral  Sir  John 
Hawkins,  of  Armada  celebrity — an  asylum  of  small  houses 
for  decayed  mariners  and  shipwrights  and  their  wives; — 
founded  in  1592.  Here,  also,  was  the  house  of  Mr.  Pbineas' 
Pett,  the  first  Master  Shipwright  of  Chatham  Yard,  who 
died  and  was  buried  at  Chatham  in  1647,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded as  Master  Shipwright  by  his  son  Peter,  who 
afterwards  became  "Commissioner"  (or  Superintendent) 
of  the   Yard;   and  was  knighted    by  Charles   11.     In  this 

*  There  were  Jews  in  Chatham  in  the  Hvelfth  century.  They  have  I 
probably  resorted  to  it  in  greater  numbers  ever  since  it  became  a  garrison 
town.  SVitb  that  enterprise  and  industry  which  everywhere  cbarjclerice 
the  race,  they  would  eagerly  seize  the  opportunities  here  aiforded  them  ; 
the  hunribler  sort  to  deal  in  the  civil  habiliments  shed  by  the  r«crutts 
when  they  assume  the  military  or  naval  unifonn  ;  and  the  richer  to 
purchase  the  furniture,  etc.,  of  officers  leaving  the  garrison,  to  sell  (o 
officers  joining  ;  as  well  as  to  lend  money  to  the  impecunious,  etc  Some 
were  outfitters,  some  jewellers.  Altogether  we  found  that  in  1848  about 
sixty  families  of  Jews  were  residing  in  Chatham  and  its  neighbourhood. 

t  A  late  writer  says :  "  It  might  have  been  added  that  the  most  numerous 
shops  in  all  parts  of  Chatham  are  gin-shops,  beer-shops,  rag-shops,  and 
Sccond-hand-fumiture-shops." 

t  The  allowance  is  for  every  single  man  or  married  couple  8s.  a  veek. 
and  for  every  widow  7s.  a  week,  with  a  ton  and  a  half  of  coal  annualljr 
for  each  tenement,  and  an  allowance  of  i'l  us.  6d.  for  funeral  expenses 
on  the  death  of  each  inmate.  The  management  of  the  Hospital  is  in  the 
hands  of  twenty -six  governors,  .nmong  whom  are  the  Chief  Constraaort 
of  Chatham,  Shecrness,  and  Woolwich  Dockyards, 

It  may  be  added  that  there  arc  several  other  charities  in  Chatham. 
founded  on  bequests  of  lands  or  money,  such  as  the  charities  of  Kicbntd 
Wiitts,  Sir  Edmund  Gregory,  Ralph  Paine,  Anne  I'hilips.  etc.  The 
famous  original  "Chnrham  Chest,"  esl.ifalishcd  nt  Chalhnm  b/  Queen 
Elizabeth  iit  1590,  for  the  relief  of  wounded  and  decayed  seamen,  waA 
removed  to  Greenwich  m;my  years  ago,  and  subsequently  superseded  by 
the  rcj^'ulftr  Naval  I'ension  system. 
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house,   which   is   said    to    contain    a   remarkable    ancient 
chimney-piece,  he  entertained  Prince  Henry,  son  of  James  I., 
and  his  sister  Elizabeth,  afterwards  Queen   of  Bohemia. 
Pett  was  knighted  in  1666.     In  the  following  year  he  was 
impeached  for  neglect  of  duty  in  not  having  properly  secured 
the  arsenal  from  the  attack  of  the  Dutch  Admiral   Van 
Ghent,  but  the  impeachment  was  subsequently  withdrawn. 
But  Chatham  and  Rochester  owed  much  of  their  fame  in 
these  days  to  Dickens  himself.     In  Chatham  Dickens  was 
brought  up  from  the  age  of  four  to  that  of  nine ;  **  all  my  early 
readings  and  early  imaginations,"  says  he  himself,  "  date 
from  this  place/'*      Here  the  house  on  the  Brook,  where 
he  lived  with  his   father  (a  Pay  Clerk  in  the  Dockyard) 
and  mother,  was  still  to  be  seen  ;  the  Chatham  Lines ;  the 
adjoining  cathedral  cityt — the  Cloisterham  and  DuUborough 
of  the  novelist — with  its  minster,  castle,  bridge,  theatre,  and 
Bull  (otherwise  the  "  Blue  Boar  ")  Inn — so  familiar  to  the 
readers  of  "  Pickwick" ;  the  House  of  the  Seven  Poor  Travel- 
lers; the  Nuns'   House,  and  Satis  House,  where  Richard 
Watts  entertained  Queen  Elizabeth;!  the  clock  at  the  Corn 
Exchange  ("  the  finest  clock  in  the  world  ") ;  a  little  beyond 
Rochester,  the  mansion  on  Gad's  Hill  which   he  coveted 
when  a  boy,  and  in  which  many  years  after  he  lived  and 
died ;  a  trifle  further  on,  Cobham,  with  its  Leather  Bottle  ; 
Cooling    Castle    and    churchyard    (the   opening    scene    in 
"  Great  Expectations")  ; — all  are  associated  with  his  works. 
The  whole  neighbourhood,  indeed,  was  now  Dickensonian, 
and  many  had  visited  it  to  see  for  themselves  and  to  trace 
out  the  originals  of  his  pictures. 

Rochester  Castle,  famous  in  our  Civil  Wars,  was  almost 
unique  in  its  grandeur,  a  proud  survivor  of  bygone  times.- 
(" Fine  place,"  said  the  stranger ;  "glorious  pile — frowning 
walls  —  tottering  arches  —  dark   nooks  —  crumbling   stair- 

*  Forster's  "  Life  of  Dickens." 

t  High  Street,  Rochester,  was  said  by  a  French  traveller  of  the  last 
century  to  be  the  longest,  and  at  the  same  time  the  narrowest,  street  in 
all  England. 

X  "Master  Watts,'*  it  appears,  apologized  to  her  Majesty  for  the 
deficiency  of  the  accommodation  afforded  by  the  mansion,  to  which  the 
Queen  graciously  replied  "  Satis,"  which  gave  it  the  name  by  which  it  has 
ever  since  been  called. 


cases."*)  From  the  earliest  ages,  even  in  the  time  of  the 
aboriginal  Britons,  before  the  coming  of  the  Romans  (as  we 
Jearn  from  an  eminent  antiquaryt),  this  was  an  important 
place  of  defence,  and  very  naturally  so,  as  it  guarded  the 
pass  of  the  only  river  between  the  south  coast  and  the  heart 
of  the  countrj'.  It  continued,  as  it  seems,  to  "  hold  its 
own."  The  Romans  had  an  important  station  here;  and 
from  time  to  time,  during  their  500  years  of  occupancy  of 
Britain,  walled  the  city,  and  built  and  enlarged  the  castle,  so 
as  to  make  it  a  place  of  exceeding  strength  and  security.  In 
Saxon  times  Rochester  was  more  known  as  a  castle  than  a 
city.  Bede  calls  it  the  Castle  of  Kentishmen,  and  as  the 
most  important  pass  in  England,  a  very  strong  fortress  would 
in  those  times  always  have  been  maintained  here.  The 
castle  has  now,  however,  been  a  ruin  for  200  years.  Many 
interesting  details  of  the  city,  cathedral,  and  castle,  will 
be  found  in  Murray.  The  voices  that  once  resounded 
through  the  latter  were  silent,  the  clang  of  arms  was  heard  no 
nioro  ;  the  fabric  itself  was  but  a  fteshless  skeleton  ;  though 
towering  to  the  skies  and  picturesquely  wrapped  in  ivy,  it  was 
tonanllc.is  and  deserted.  Its  quiet  and  unassuming  neigh- 
bour, tho  Cathedral — one  of  the  oldest  buildings,  the 
i;riiut  doors  of  which  are  said  to  have  been  covered  with  the 
HldUK  of  the  (tacrilegious  Danes' — still  embosomed  within  it  a 
(luiol  lif«;  the  voice  of  praise  and  prayer  were  yet  daily 
lltiui'it  from  within,  and  the  sound  of  its  bells  still  brought 
tlvinK  multitudes  to  worship;  the  spirit  of  Religion  had 
Aitivlvnd  Ihul  of  Feudalism  and  War.  The  old  fourteenth- 
rantiuy  Itlldge — ilNcIf  also  famous  in  hi5tory,§  the  oldest 
l>liil){i'    bill  one,  as   it   seems,  in    England,  and   preceded 

Itwlrlt  r«per»,"  t  Mr.  Duesbury.  J  Pcpys. 

(ilTriiy  Climirer'i '  Cnnlerbiiiy  rilgnms '  can  hardly  have  crossed 
H'ny  by  ihli  hriilur  1  fnr  although  he  wrote  his  life-like  descrip- 
iiipii   tinrl  iiinniirn  in   1303,  or  thereabouls,  yet  it  referred  to  a 

iiiiii'iil till' I'llnit  to  (mil  in  which  he  lived;  yet  that  many 

,  l>.ii> j'   I"  ilir  oiinie  thrine  of  Thomas  ^  Becket,  did  press 

.1.1. \   "III.  III.  II  (flwdullcd  feet  wc  may  be  sure,  for  was  not 

II  I,  IiiiiiiiIkI  I7  'ill  Jiihn  dc  Cobhnm  ai  the  easlem  end,  for  their 
bunttii  f 

rikii  •••  ihom  in  Imntilnolinn  coming  in,  weary  and  travel-stained. 

llilikiy,  HI  Ihn  Tin**  nf  a  lummer  day,  when  the  sun  Is  sinking 

I  lltinn  hilU,  ul»l  the  boll«  of  St.  Andrew's  Priory  are  ringing  out 

llic     Jimiid  Ihcic  arc  with  scrip  and  iron-shod  staff,  and  hat 
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by  a  Saxon,  and  that  by  a  Roman,  bridge  on  the  same,  or 
nearly  the  same,  spot — was  about  to  be  removed  to  make 
way  for  a  bridge  of  iron. 

with  scallop-shell — the  orthodox  pilgrim's  garb  —and  these  perchance  bear 

precious  relics  from  the  Holy  Land,  or  the  tomb  of  some  saintly  person 

of  this  or  other  country,  to  be  exhibited  on  the  morrow  in  the  public 

market-place  or  nave  of  the  old  cathedral,  and  reverently  kissed  by  oevout 

worshippers,  or  those  who  would  fain  have  that  character.    Some  there 

are  who  ride  on  mules,  or  asses,  or  prancing  steeds,  and  ambling  palfreys  ; 

knights  and  esquires,  merchants  and  burghers,  maidens  and  dames  of 

high  estate  maybe,  who  are  bound  on  a  visit  to  the  shrine  of  Thomas  of 

Canterbury  for  the  good  of  their  sinful  souls  ;  and  some  whose  ragged 

habiliments  and  lool^  of  downcast  wretchedness  show  that  they  belong  to 

the  meaner  classes,  poor  degraded  serfs,  who  may  not  call  their  souls 

their  own  ;  and  hungry  bedesmen,  living  on  the  crumbs  that  fall  from  rich 

men's  tables,  and  the  doles  of  pious  donors,  given  at  convent  doors  and 

embattled  gateways  of  baronial  halls,  '  for  the  love  of  Mary  and  sweet 

Saviour^s  sake.' 

*'  But  let  them  pass  :  we  cannot  pause  to  note  the  separate  features  of 
the  motley  throng.     Nor  can  we  now  inquire  why  rides  yon  knight  in  such 
hot  haste  across  the  bridge,  attended  by  his  troop  of  twenty  lances ;  nor 
whither  wends  the  barefoot  Carmelite,  and  that  stout,  burly  priest  that 
panting  goes,  and  wipes  the  perspiration  from  his  shaven  crown.     Now 
comes  a  litter  borne  between  two  mules  with  jingling  bells  about  their 
necks,  the  silken  curtains  closely  drawn,  and  armed  attendants  bearing 
OD  their  doublets  some  noble  house's  co^izance.     Nay,  'tis  no  wife  of 
earl  or  baron  bold  that  hither  comes,  no  mistress  of  a  prince,  no  queen  of 
joust  and  tournament ;  but  lady  abbess  from  some  convent  near,  for  lo  ! 
the  cross  gleams  out  amid  the  embroidered  blazonry,  and  veiled  nuns  ride 
behind  the  litter,  .ind  a  portly  priest,  father  confessor  to  the  sisterhood, 
jogs  on  beside  them,  ever  and  anon  casting  around  a  wary  glance  to  see 
that  there  be  no  uplifting  of  the  veils  to  reward  the  prying  glance  of  curious 
passers-by.     Hark  to  the  jingle  of  the  bells,  the  vacant  laugh,  the  jest, 
the  quick  retort — a  fool,  a  motley  fool,  riding  tipon  an  ass  before  a  troop 
of  morris-dancers.     Rare  sport  there'll  be  on  Christmas  Eve,  they  say  ; 
the  courtyard  of  the  castle  will  be  thronged,  and  even  the  bishop  will  be 
there  to  see  the  festive  doings.     But  what  tumult's  this  ?    Up  with  the 
drawbridge !  ring  the  larum-bell  !  call  out  the  burghers  and  the  castle 
ifuard  !     A  glare  of  torches  on  the  further  side ;  a  cry  of  *  Wyatt,  and  no 
Popery  !'  a  tossing  to  and  fro  of  bills  and  scythes,  and  such  rude  arms  as 
untrained  bands  would  seize  ;  firing  of  matchlocks  and  of  culverins,  and 
shouts  and  execrations.    All  in  vain  ;  the  bridge  may  not  be  passed,  the 
guards  are  strong,  the  river  floweth  swift,  and  all  the  shores  are  lined  with 
those  who  would  oppose  a  landing.    And  so  *  the  heretics '  must  bum  ; 
and  so  will  bloody  Mary  work  her  cruel  will.     Unto  the  stake  John 
Harpole  and  Joan  Beach  now  stand  condemned,  and  by  to-morrow  noon 
their  souls  will  rise  heavenward  on  fiery  wings  of  martyrdom.     But  back 
we  look  a  space,  and  see  King  Hal,  the  bluff,  come  riding  o'er  the  bridge, 
with  all  his  regal  retinue,  to  meet  the  Emperor  Charles  and  give  him 
kinp^y  greeting ;  and  again  the  royal  Bluebeard  comes  hitherward,  im- 
patient to  behold  his  new  wife,  Anne  of  Cleves.     Once  more  a  royal 
pageant  crosses  over,  and  trumpet-blasts  are  down  the  river  borne,  and 
eager  crowds  are  wishing  to  behold  the  stately  cavalcade  :  Elizabeth,  the 
virgin  queen^  it  is,  whose  keen  eye  marks  the  dilapidated  state  of  this 
good  structure  falling  to  decay,  and  who  resolves  and  orders  reparation 
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The  bridge,  as  I  have  said,  united  Rochester  with  Strood 
— historically  a  most  interesting,  though  now  little-talked-of, 
place  that  had  risen  from  a  small  hamiet  erected  here  nearly 
2,000  years  ago  on  the  Roman  Watling  Street  (which,  it 
may  be  remembered,  ran  through  Rochester,  and  was  con- 
tinued on  this  side  the  river  to  the  Metropolis).  "Situated 
upon  the  chief  highroad  to  London  from  the  great  port  of 
htmaKk,  Dubris,  and  Riiiupa;  from  the  castrum  at  Regulbtum, 
and  from  the  station  oi  Durobrovum,  Strood  must  have  seen 
the  march  of  conquering  cohorts,  the  triumphs  of  successful 
generals,  the  progress  of  Roman  Emperors,*  and  the  semi- 
regal  state  of  many  governors."     It  shared  at  a  later  period 


shall  be  made.  Soon  it  is  done  ;  the  roudway  is  repaired,  the  piers  ue 
strengthened,  and  again  crowds  are  rusiung  hillierward  to  see  a  king. 
The  fiowing  locks,  the  saiin  doublet  slashed,  the  broad -brimmed  hat, 
with  feathers  drooping  gracefully,  but  above  all  the  swarthy  Stuart  fat-e, 
proclaim  the  second  Charles,  restored  to  his  father's  throne.  Not  with 
pomp  of  royalty  comes  James  over  our  bridge,  but  silently,  almost  alone, 
a  few  Dutch  guards  and  faithful  friends  attending  him  ;  and  stealthily  by 
night  he  leaves  the  city,  and  his  kingdom,  too,  never  again  to  wear  the 
British  crown.  Peel  out,  ye  merry  bells,  until  the  tower  of  the  cathedral 
rocks  again  !  and  cheer,  U  people,  until  the  welkin  rings  I  A  queen- 
ay,  every  inch  a  queen— is  passing  now  over  those  old  gray  arches  that 
have  stood  so  many  centuries,  and  beheld  such  wondrous  changes  in  all 
things  around.  Thrice  has  she  crossed  the  Medway,  hastening  down  to 
heal,  as  far  as  kindly  sympathy  and  free  benevolence  can  do,  the  wounds 
by  war  inflicted.  A  graceful  closing  this  of  thy  career,  old  bridge.  A 
pathway  unto  mercy's  feet,  a  road  for  royal  love  to  pass  along,  to  mitigate 
the  sufferings  and  cheer  the  sick-beds  of  the  wounded  invalids. 

"  Such  are  the  scenes  and  incidents  which  present  themselves  to  the 
mind  as  we  think  upon  the  past  history  of  Rochester  Iiridge."^^(«i«//r 
Bridse  in  Three  Epochs,  by  H.  G.  Adams. 

*  "  It  is  remarkable  that  there  is  a  name  familiar  to  us  and  connected 
with  Imperial  Rome,  which  is  also  associated  wifk  a  house  in  Strood. 
It  is  the  name  of  JuLius  CtSAR.  I  cannot  say  whether  the  Roman 
Emperor  who  bore  that  name  was  or  was  not  evet  seen  in  Strood  ;  but  I 
can  say  that  in  the  time  of  our  kings  Charles  11.  and  Willi.-tm  III.  Julius 
Cresar  resided  in  Strood,  and  occupied  the  house  which  our  good  (tiend, 
Mr.  Humphrey  Wickham,  now  so  worthily  Alls.  Nay,  more,  I  cui  add 
that  in  an  ancient  book  of  Strood  parish  accounts  I  have  myself  seen  the 
autograph  signature  of  Julius  C<esar,  in  a  fine  dashing  hand,  under  date 
1701,  1702,  1703,  and  1706.  How  it  happened  that  this  modem  Caesar 
family  settled  down  on  this  ancient  site  of  Roman  occupation,  I  do  nm 
know.  They  were  here  during  the  whole  of  the  seventeenth  ceitlury. 
Martin  CiBsar  was  churchwarden  in  ifw8  ;  Jowph  Ciesar  was  buried  here 
in  i'>68  ;  and  Julius  Cn^sar  was  buried  here  in  1712.  Many  <  it  her  members 
of  the  family  are  mentioned  in  Strood  pnrish  tcgisier?.  TTicy  u'crccloiely 
connected  with  the  medical  profession,  and  were  probably  related  to  Quoea 
Elintbcth's  Italian  physician,  Adelmare,  to  whom,  on  account  of  bis 
superior  skill,  she  gave  the  name  of  Ciesar." — Canan  Stoll  KoierliOH, 
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in  the  dangers  arising  from  its  nearness  to  Rochester  Castle;* 
and  it  also  shared  in  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
which  resulted  from  its  becoming  the  resort  of  the  thousands 
of  pilgrims  who  later  on  visited  Rochester  and  Canterbury. 
King  John  granted  to  the  Knights  Templars  the  gift  of 
Strood  Manor,  which  Henry  III.  confirmed  to  them ;  and 
here  some  relics  of  the  Knights  are  still  to  be  found. 

From  Frindsbury  Hill  (above  Strood)  might  be  seen 
Rochester  Castle,  Cathedral,  and  City ;  the  town  of  Chat- 
ham and  Fort  Pitt ;  the  Medway,  with  many  men-of-war  and 
trading  vessels  on  its  bosom ;  the  Gun  Wharf,  St.  Mary's 
Church,  Melville  Hospital,  and  the  Dockyard ;  and  far  above, 
on  the  hills  behind,  the  lines  of  fortifications  all  around  it, 
whence  came  ever  and  anon  the  roll  of  musketry,  the  rattle 
of  the  drum,  the  shrill  sound  of  the  trumpet,  and  the  roar 
of  guns ;  Upnor  Castle  and  its  wooded  slopes  ;  Gillingham 
Beach  and  its  Martello  Tower.  Frindsbury  Hill  was  a 
&voarite  haunt  of  Turner ;  and  thence,  it  would  appear,  was 
taken  his  celebrated  view  of  Rochester  Castle. 

We  hoped  to  explore  more  in  this  neighbourhood  there- 
after. Meanwhile  we  returned  to  Chatham.  We  may 
observe,  by  the  way,  that  near  Rochester  Cathedral  was  the 
Grammar  (or  King^s)  School,  presided  over,  as  I  learned,  by 
the  Rev.  Robert  Whiston,  a  distinguished  scholar,  Fellow 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  who  had  occupied  the  post 
of  Head-Master  for  some  years.  Admission  was  obtained 
on  the  nomination  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  after  a  slight 
examination  in  Latin.  Boys  on  the  foundation  had  free 
education,  with  certain  privileges ;  boys  not  on  the  founda- 
tion paid  fee&t 

*  ''As  Rochester  with  its  castle  vi^s  a  fortified  and  walled  town,  the 
bridge  was  fortified  strongly  as  an  outwork  of  defence  against  foes.  At 
the  Strood  end  of  the  bridge  there  was  a  drawbridge,  and  a  strong  tower 
or  fortified  gateway  like  the  barbican  of  a  castle.  As  this  fortified  gate 
and  the  drawbridge  stood  in  Strood,  friends  and  foes  approaching 
Rochester  from  the  west  made  their  parley  with  the  gatekeepers  and  paid 
their  tolls  in  Strood.  Friends  had  to  dismount  from  their  horses,  and, 
after  paying  their  toll,  walked  quietly  over  the  wooden  planking  of  the 
loD|^  bridge— a  rather  perilous  task  on  a  tempestuous  day.  Foes  were 
obliged  to  muster  in  Strood,  and  besiege  the  gatehouse  at  the  bridge  end, 
ontU  they  were  either  triumphant  or  were  beaten  h^ickP— Canon  Scott 
Robertson, 

t  A  laigc  number  of  distinguished  scholars  have  been  educated  at  this 
scho(^    KsDong  these  we  may  mention  Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  M.A.,  K.C.S.I., 


Rochester  seemed  well  off  for  schools.  A  notable  one 
was  that  founded  by  Sir  Joseph  Williamson,  one  of  the 
Parliamentary  representatives  of  the  city,  in  1707,  for  the 
sons  of  freemen  only  ;*  who,  we  were  particularly  interested 
in  knowing,  were  to  be  "  instructed  in  mathtmalia,  or  other 
things  that  might  fit  and  encourage  them  for  the  sea-service,  or 
arts  and  callings  relating  thereto,"  The  present  annual  income 
"  of  the  foundation  "  of  this  school  was  stated  to  be  5^651. 

The  Mechanics'  Institution  of  Chatham,  Rochester,  and 
the  neighbourhood — which  we  passed  on  our  way  home — 
was  established  in  January,  1837,  "for  the  promotion  of 
useful  knowledge  among  the  working  classes."  It  was  situated 
in  the  narrowest  part  of  Chatham.  The  subscription  was 
2s.  per  quarter,  and  according  to  the  last  Report,  that  of 
1847,  there  were  that  year  463  subscribers  ;  8,200  volumes 
of  books  had  been  issued  during  the  year  ;  and  23  lectures 
delivered  {11  of  them  gratuitous),  to  all  of  which  the  members 
were  admitted  free  ;  they  had  also  the  advantage  of  admis- 
sion to  the  reading-room,  which  was  well  supplied  with 
periodicals,  from  six  to  ten.  The  Institution  was  managed 
by  a  committee  of  thirty,  two-thirds  of  whom  were  required 
by  the  rules  to  be  mechanics.! 

On  my  daily  walk  to  the  Yard  I  passed  from  the  town  of 
Chalham^which  might  more  fitly  be  called  "  War  Town," 
and  which,  having  no  Corporation,  was  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  county  magistrates*— up  the  Military  Koad. 
This  presently  led  me  to  a  drawbridge  over  a  trench  of 
the  fortifications  which,  with  the  river,  encompassed  the 
Dockyard  and  Garrison,  were  of  great  strength,  and  con- 

clc,  cdilor  for  some  years  of  ihc  Daily  Telejp;ip/i,  author  of  '"  The  Light 
of  Asia," "'  Light  of  the  World,"  elc.  ;  the  Rev.  Joseph  Ward,  Fellow  and 
Tutor  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  Senior  Wrangler  and  First 
Smith's  Prizeman,  who  proceeded  to  CambridKO  direct  from  the 
school  ;  etc 

*  litis  school  was  aflemarda  reorganized  under  a  scheme  of  the  Chattty 
Commissioners,  and  thrown  open  to  all  boys  between  the  ages  of  seven 
and  sixteen  living  near  enough  to  avail  themselves  of  il ;  while  the  coune 
of  instruction  was  considerably  extended. 

t  See  our  record  for  1876. 

I  A  Court  Lect  was  held  annually  for  the  election  of  a  High  Con- 
stable, who  wns  nominally  the  supreme  local  authority,  and  was  generally 
chostn  from  among  the  professional  men  or  respectable  tradesmen  of  the    1 
town,  who  might  be  wilhng  to  accept  the  office.  d 
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stitated  a  flank  defence  for  London  in  case  of  an  invasion 
from  the  south  coast.  On  the  right  stood  Fort  Amherst, 
its  bastion  and  rampart,  the  Saluting  Battery,  Upper  Draw- 
bridge, and  Cemeteries.;  on  the  left  the  Gun  Wharf,  or 
Ordnance  Depot,  with  its  park  of  artillery,  shot  and  shell, 
armouries,  and  campaigning  stores ;  near  to  which  might  be 
noticed  one  of  the  old  guns  so  frequently  used  in  Chatham 
as  pillars.  Passing  the  arched  gateway  of  this  establish- 
ment, St.  Mary's  (the  Parish)  Church,*  and  a  road  to  the 
Line  Barracks  and  Government-  House  (occupied  by  the 
General  commanding  at  Chatham),  and  going  on  a  little 
further,  I  arrived  at  the  Marine  Barracks.  Here  I  almost 
perceived  the  shade  of  Cobbett,  who,  after  he  enlisted  in  the 
Marines,  '.'  had  the  peculiar  happiness  and  honour  of  being 
enrolled  in  the  Chatham  Division/'  and  remained  here  more 
than  a  year,  learning  the  exercises  and  duties  of  a  soldier  ; 
and  grammar^  ani  composition.  It  was,  perhaps,  parade-time, 
drums  were  rattling  and  bugles  blaring,  and  many  a  "  chaw- 
bacon  "  and  greenhorn  was  under  drill,  to  the  amusement 
of  the  spectators  and  the  indignation  of  the  sergeants,  at 
whose  command  "  To  the  right !"  they  almost  invariably 
shuffled  round  to  the  left ;  and  at  whose  order  "  To  the 
left !"  they  as  often  jerked  to  the  right.  The  Naval  Hospital 
— built  in  1827-28  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Royal  Sailor 
William  IV.,  when  Lord  High  Admiral,  and  capable  of 
accommodating  between  300  and  400  patients— led  me  to 
the  Dockyard. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  sights  in  Chatham  was  that  of 
the  recruiting-sergeant  bringing  in  a  long  retinue  of  recruits 
ftom  all  parts  of  the  country,  whom  he  had  prevailed  on  to 

♦  The  history  of  the  church  on  this  spot  is  nationally  interesting.  A 
church  existed  on  the  site  in  the  time  (1066)  of  Odo,  Bishop  of  Bayeux 
(already  mentioned) ;  and  when  the  Manor  of  Chatham  fell  to  the 
Crevequers,  that  family  founded  Leeds  Priory,  and  gave  the  advowson 
of  Chatham  Church  to  the  canons  of  the  priory,  who  served  the  cure 
till  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  when  Henry  VIII.  settled  it  on  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Rochester,  with  whom  the  patronage  (but  not  the 
property)  remains.  In  tlie  churches  which  have  successively  occupied 
the  site  of  the  original  Saxon  sanctuary,  the  service  of  the  English  Church 
is  said  to  have  been  miaihtained  from  the  time  of  the  Normans.  The 
present  church,  however,  is  exceedingly  plain.  .■•  It  was  built  in  1788,  and 
has  not  even  a  ppal  of  bells. 
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take  "the  Queen's  shiiling,"  A  somewhat  shabby  lot  they 
generally  were,  "rag-tag  and  bob-tail," agricultural  labourers, 
seedy  clerks,  broken-down  tradesmen,  and  sometimes  a 
gentleman's  runaway  son  or  two,  or  an  abandoned  roiU, 
looking  as  if  they  had  been  cut  from  their  moorings  and 
had  drifted  down  the  stream  of  life  till  taken  in  tow  by  the 
rubicund  soldier  who  led  them  into  this  kindly  port.  They 
usually  appeared  to  have  had  a  long  march,  and  were 
perhaps  glad  to  have  reached  their  destination  as  the 
barrack-gate  shut  them  in.  Wonderful  was  the  transforma- 
tion which  took  place  in  a  few  days,  when  they  were  "  set 
up"  by  drill,  put  into  uniform,  and,  with  jaunty  cap  cocked 
on  one  side,  red  coat,  bright  buttons  and  belt,  a  light  stick 
in  hand  and  cheery  looks,  passed  the  lounger  about  the 
barracks,  who  with  difficulty  recognised  the  recruit  whom 
he  had  seen  coming  in  in  such  different  style  but  a  short 
time  before.  How  well  does  Ruskin  say:  "One  of  the  chief 
reasons  for  the  maintenance  of  an  army  is  the  advantage  of 
the  military  system  as  a  method  of  education.  The  most 
fiery  and  headstrong,  who  are  often  also  the  most  gifted  and 
generous  of  your  youths,  have  always  a  tendency  both  in  the 
lower  and  upper  classes  to  offer  themselves  for  your  soldiers ; 
others,  weak  and  unserviceable  in  a  civil  capacity,  are 
tempted  or  entrapped  into  the  army  in  a  fortunate  hour  for 
them;  out  of  this  fiery  or  uncouth  material  it  is  only  soldier's 
discipline  which  can  bring  the  full  value  and  power." 

Another  scene  was  often  to  be  witnessed,  one  in  which 
it  may  be  remembered  that  we  ourselves  on  one  occasion 
took  part.  Early  in  the  morning^the  early-riser  might 
anticipate  the  event,  and  see  the  soldiers  formed  up  in  the 
barrack  square  to  be  inspected  ere  they  left  by  the  General 
of  the  Division,  and  receive  his  last  words  of  counsel  and 
his  good  wishes — the  sounds  of  a  brass  band,  relieved  at 
intervals  by  the  drums  and  fifes,  were  heard  in  the  distance 
playing  "The  Girl  I  left  behind  Me,"  or  some  like  air  ;  and 
then  might  be  seen  marching  in  well-ordered  columns  and 
serried  ranks,  on  their  way  to  Gravesend — the  port  of  em- 
barkation— the  men  who  had  thus  been  brought  to  Chatham 
from  every  corner  of  the  land,  and  who  were  about  to  leave 
it  for  some  distant  part  of  the  great  empire,  to  guard  the 
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territories  of  our  Sovereign,  to  take  a  share,  it  may  be,  in 
great  campaigns,  to  fight  our  battles,  to  bleed,  and  perhaps 
to  die ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  linger  out  long  years  of 
exile  in  listless  and  irksome  monotony.  Yet  it  was  possible 
that  some  might  win  high  distinctions,  and  return — as  has 
sometimes  been  the  case — with  well-won  laurels,  and  rise  to 
high  commands !  But  whatever  might  await  them,  they 
went  to  meet  it.  They  were  followed  by  a  crowd  of  early- 
risers,  by  weeping  and  (occasionally)  scolding  "  sweethearts," 
and  in  some  instances  by  anxious  parents,  sorrowing  fathers 
and  weeping  mothers,  who  had  come  to  see  the  last  of  them, 
and  who,  with  weary  steps,  tried  to  keep  up  with  the  column, 
which  was  soon  lost  in  the  distance. 

Or,  again,  there  might  be  seen  coming  into  Chatham  a 
regiment  or  detachment  returning  from  abroad,  embrowned 
by  the  suns  of  Africa  or  India,  worn  and  thin,  and  some  of 
them,  crippled  and  wounded,  in  conveyances  behind.  Their 
arrival  had  been  anticipated ;  the  band  went  out  (if  a  de- 
tachment) to  meet  them,  and  they  came  marching  through 
the  streets,  all  soiled  with  dust  and  fatigued.  Cheer  after 
cheer  greeted  them,  as  the  men  of  the  garrison  and  the  people 
gathered  around.  Their  faces  lighted  up  with  joy  as  they 
recognised  old  places  and  old  friends;  cheer  after  cheer 
again  rang  through  the  air ;  and  when  at  last  they  reached 
the  barracks  and  dispersed,  it  was  to  be  the  objects  of 
curiosity,  kindness,  and  regard  for  many  a  day. 

The  want  of  places  of  healthful  recreation  for  soldiers  and 
sailors  which  we  noticed  at  Sheerness  was  much  more  evident 
here,  and  the  very  name  of  a  soldier  or  a  sailor  seemed  identi- 
fied with  drunkenness  and  debauchery.  The  men  seemed  to 
have  nowhere  to  go  but  to  the  canteen  or  public-house ; 
and  street  rows  and  midnight  brawls  appeared  to  be  far 
more  frequent,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  strength  of 
the  garrison,  than  at  Sheerness.  Chatham  has  been  called 
"the  wickedest  place  in  the  world." 

Not  infrequently  there  might  be  observed  coming  into 
Chatham,  between  two  of  his  fellow-soldiers  with  loaded 
muskets  and  fixed  bayonets,  some  unhappy  deserter.  He 
had  left  his  regiment,  and  gone  off,  hoping  to  elude  detec- 
tion, and  perhaps  after  a  while  to  return  to  his  home  and 
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friends.  But  his  soldierly  "set  up"  and  his  very  step 
betrayed  him  ;  he  was  questioned,  and  committed  himself. 
Or  perhaps  he  drank  at  some  wayside  inn,  forgot  himself, 
and  told  out  his  secret.  He  was  detained,  the  authorities 
at  Chatham  were  communicated  with,  and  soon  a  military 
party  was  sent  to  fetch  him.  He  was  brought  back,  and 
knew  what  he  had  to  expect.  Of  old  it  might  have  been 
300,  400,  or  even  500  lashes*  His  punishment  might  not 
be  so  terrible— though  it  was  thought  necessary  to  be  severe, 
in  order  to  check  the  desertions  which  were  always  so 
numerous — but  it  would  at  all  events  be  sore  and  disgraceful. 
We  followed  him  with  wistful  eyes  to  the  barracks,  where  he 
would  remain  a  prisoner  till  tried  and  brought  forth  to  the 
triangles.  It  seemed  a  great  pity,  as  we  have  already  said, 
that  so  little  had  been  done  by  organized  means  of  occupa- 
tion and  recreation  to  make  life  less  monotonous  and  weari- 
some for  the  soldier. 

There  was  yet  another  scene  often  witnessed  in  Chatham 
— the  soldier's /wKcrrt/.  Humble  as  might  be  his  rank,  every 
soldier  that  died  in  barracks  or  hospital  was  borne  with 
honour  to  the  grave  (perhaps  on  a  gun-carriage),  his  hat 
and  belt  upon  his  coffin,  an  officer  of  his  company  and  a 
party  of  his  comrades  following  the  body  with  slow  and 
solemn  step,  and  arms  reversed.  The  touching  dirge, 
"  He'll  no  more  march  again  !  he'll  no  more  march  again  !" 
wailed  dreamily  through  the  air;  many  of  his  fellow-soldier}' 
looked  mournfully  on ;  spectators  lined  the  road,  and  the 
procession  moved  forward  to  the  cemetery.  The  Chaplain 
of  the  regiment  in  his  robes  met  it  at  the  gates,  and  con- 
ducted it  to  the  grave  ;  he  read  the  funeral  service,  and  then 
the  remains  were  reverently  committed  to  the  dust ;  three 
volleys  of  musketry  were  fired  over  the  body;  and,  leaving 
their  departed  comrade  lodged  in  his  last  quarters,  the 
procession  returned  with  a  quick  step  to  a  lively  air,  not, 
let  us  trust,  indicating  indifference  to  the  memory  of  the 

•  As  many  as  2,000  lashes  have  been  assigned  to,  if  not  actually 
inl^icted  on,  a  deserter  I  As  lately  as  1S25  a  man  was  sentenced  to  1,900 
lashes,  iind  received  1,200.  Up  10  1830  a  District  Court-martial  could 
inflict  50a  In  1(138  corporal  punishment  was  limited  to  200  lashes,  and 
in  1848  was  restricted  to  50  lashes.     IVe  nted hardiy  My  that  in  1881    it 

WASALTOCETHEB  ABOLISHED. 
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deceased,  but  rather  the  joyful  hope  of  a  glorious  resurrec- 
tion. 

A  sailor's  funeral  was  not  so  often  seen  in  Chatham,  as 
few  ships  were  stationed  there.  When  it  did  occur,  the 
proceedings  were  very  similar  to  those  we  have  described. 
And  the  departed  sailor's  chums,  if 

"  Faithful  below  he  did  his  duty," 

would  perhaps  think  of  him  when  they  afterwards  sang  the 
old  song  of  "  Tom  Bowling  "  : 

'*  Yet  shall  poor  Tom  find  pleasant  weather 

When  He  who  all  commands 
Shall  give,  to  call  life's  crew  together, 

The  word  to  pipe  all  hands  : 
Thus  Death,  who  kings  and  tars  despatches. 

In  vain  Tom's  life  has  dofPd  ; 
For,  though  his  body's  under  hatches, 

His  soul  has  gone  aloft." 

The  high  ground  behind  the  Dockyard  adjacent  to  the 
famous  Lines*  was  occupied  by  the  barracks  of  the  Royal 
Engineers  and  the  Honourable  East  India  Company,  near 
to  which  were  St.  Mary's  (or  the  Casemate)  Barracks. 
Reviews  and  sham  battles  were  held  on  the  Lines,  and 
were  frequently  attended  by  large  numbers  of  people,  as  is 
pleasantly  described  in  "Pickwick."t  The  siege  opera- 
tions which  took  place  occasionally  afforded,  moreover,  a 
fine  military  spectacle.  One  of  these  occurred  not  long 
after  our  arrival  in  Chatham,  and  drew  together  many 
thousand  spectators.  We  must  not  stay  to  describe  it. 
But  the  assembling  of  all  the  great  garrison  of  soldiers, 
horse  and  foot,  and  the  numerous  officers  of  various  ranks, 
firom  the  Commander-in-Chief  downwards,  in  full  uniform ; 
the  interest  of  the  various  distinct  operations;  the  rapid 
movements  to  and  fro ;  the  thunder  of  cannon ;  the  burst- 
ing of  explosives ;   the  rattle  of  musketry ;   the  upheaving 

♦  The  "Lines"  (or  fortifications)  were  commenced  about  1756,  and  com- 
pleted in  1807 ;  but  various  alterations  and  additions  have  since  been 
made.  They  consist  of  a  very  intricate  system  of  trenches,  batteries,  and 
subterranean  passages,  and  are  strengthened  by  several  detached  forts 
and  redoubts.  Fort  Pitt  was  built  in  18 19,  and  afterwards  became  a 
general  military  hospital. 

t  Chapter  IV. 
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of  mines;  and,  amid  all,  the  shrill  notes  of  the  bugle  and 
shouts  of  command,  coupled  with  the  presence  of  some 
40,000  spectators;  the  view  of  the  men-of-war  lying  in  the 
Medway,  and  the  distant  prospect  of  Sheerness,  made  up 
a  scene  of  a  remarkable  and  memorable  character,  the  like  of 
which  few  places  but  Chatham  could  afford. 

As  regards  the  Royal  Engineers,  we  may  remark  that 
on  an  occasion  to  which  we  shall  hereafter  refer,*  it  was 
observed  by  the  officers:  "Most  regiments  of  the  Cavalry 
and  Infantry  are  connected  by  name  with  special  parts 
of  the  country.  But  the  Corps  of  Royal  Engineers  has 
no  special  county;  it  has  no  colours;  it  has  no  badges  for 
particular  fights ;  it  claims  the  whole  empire  for  its  terri- 
torial mother;  its  proud  motto  is  Ubiqiie;  its  sons  have 
fallen  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe ;  it  has  been  engaged 
since  its  first  formation  in  every  war  that  England  has 
waged,  and  in  nearly  every  engagement  that  has  been  fought 
on  her  behalf.  But,  although  we  have  none  of  those  ties 
with  any  particular  county  which  are  now  possessed  by 
nearly  every  regiment  of  the  line,  yet  for  many  years  our 
Depot  and  School  of  Engineering  have  been  at  Chatham ; 
all  our  officers  and  men  have  been  trained  at  Chatham ; 
they  start  from  Chatham  for  active  service  with  the  good 
wishes,  and  the  survivors  return  to  Chatham  amid  the  con- 
gratulations, of  their  comrades.  Whatever  may  be  our 
sphere  of  duty,  and  however  seldom  we  may  be  called  to 
Chatham,  we  always  look  upon  it  as  the  home  of  the  Corps, 
as  the  starting-point  of  our  military  career,  as  the  origin  of 
many  friendships,  and  as  the  centre  of  a  thousand  pleasant 
memories  of  our  young  days." 

St.  Mary's  Barracks,  to  which  allusion  has  been  made, 
were  worthy  of  more  than  a  passing  notice.  They  were 
built  during  the  Peninsular  War  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  French  prisoners;  were  afterwards  rendered  bomb- 
proof, and  converted  into  powder-magazines;  subsequently 
(on  the  erection  of  other  magazines)  into  Royal  Engineers' 
storehouses ;  more  recently  into  barracks  for  the  Provisional 
Battalion ;  and  since  1844  into  barracks  for  invalids,  from 

•  The  unveiling  of  the  Memorial  Windows  lo  officers  and  men  of  the 
Royal  Engineers  in  Rochesler  Cathedral. 
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the  time  of  their  arrival  in  England  from  foreign  service 
to  their  final  discharge.  They  commanded  a  fine  view, 
embracing  the  prospect  of  the  Medway  just  referred  to, 
with  the  men-of-war  lying  at  anchor,  and  vessels  moving 
up  and  down,  the  neighbouring  villages,  Upnor  Castle  and 
the  scenery  around  it,  and  the  more  immediate  vicinity. 

The  large  and  frequently -increasing  number  of  men 
employed  in  the  Dockyard  had  led  to  the  extension  of  the 
towns  in  every  possible  direction.  Old  Brompton,  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Yard  and  the  Lines,  was 
formed  into  an  ecclesiastical  parish  so  lately  as  1830,  and 
a  Church  had  only  recently  been  erected  there;  yet  it 
swarmed  with  inhabitants,  and  did  not  admit  of  any 
extension.  But  on  the  other  sides  of  the  Lines  another 
town,  to  which  the  name  of  New  Brompton  had  been  given, 
was  springing  up,  and  promised,  as  time  went  on,  to  become 
a  large  place.  The  homes  of  the  people  are  of  vast  import- 
ance ;  and  it  is  pleasant  to  know  that  at  New  Brompton 
there  is  room  for  thousands  of  houses  suitable  for  respect- 
able workmen,  who  by  means  of  building  societies  may 
erect  for  themselves  convenient  and  healthful  dwellings. 
Farther  away  was  Gillingham,  a  large  and  ancient  village* 
(bearing  round  towards  the  Medway,  and  famous  for  its 
cherry  orchards),  in  which  many  of  the  Dockyard  employes 
resided. 

Almost  in  the  midst  of  this  school  and  nursery  of  war^ 
within  view  from  the  Lines,  and  under  the  very  shadow  of 
Fort  Pitt  (one  of  a  line  of  forts,  connected  by  enormous 
ditches,  erected  early  in  the  present  century,  and  now  an 
Invalid  Depot) — lived  an  apostle  and  a  poet  of  peace. 
Employed  in  the  beneficent  occupation  of  dispensing 
medicines  for  the  relief  of  the  afflicted  poor,  Henry  G. 
Adams  denounced  war  and  the  spirit  of  strife,  and  sang 
in  pleasant  and  harmonious  verse  of  that  universal  goodwill 
and  interchange  of  friendly  feeling  which  he  delighted  to 
think  were  calculated  to  heal  the  wounds  and  disorders  of 
suffering  nations.  He  was  an  industrious  writer;  a  lover 
of  Nature,  who  sought  especially  to  communicate  that  love 

*  The  parish  is  mentioned  in  Domesday  Boole,  and  its  registers  go 
back  to  1558. 
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of  Nature  to  the  young;  an  active  promoter  of  social  pro- 
gress, and  a  universal  philanthropist."  Several  volumes  from 
his  pen  had  been  published,  and  others  would  follow.  His 
excellent  wife,  too,  was  zealous  in  many  good  works  for  the 
poor,  and  was  for  many  years  an  able  superintendent  of 
the  parochial  Sunday-school.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  making 
the  acquaintance  of  this  happy  pair — an  acquaintance  which 
ripened  into  an  intimate  and  lifelong  friendship.  Near  us 
moreover,  lived  Miss  Annie  Pratt,  whose  many  interesting 
works  on  "  Flowers  and  their  Associations,"  "  The  Field, 
Garden,  and  Woodland,"  etc.,  had  charmed  and  instructed 
so  many.  "Very  pleasant,'"  says  the  Athaiccum,  "are  her 
teachings." 

Few  counties  are  so  rich  as  Kent  in  those  baronial  Halls, 
which  are  such  fine  memorials  of  the  past.  Within  a 
moderate  radius  of  Chatham  Dockyard  we  had  Hever 
Castle,  a  good  example  of  a  castellated  mansion  of  the 
earliest  date,  the  birthplace  and  residence  of  Anne  Boleyn, 
and  full  of  traditional  tales  about  her;  Penshurst,  the  home 
of  Sidney,  and  once  the  residence  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
and  "  the  good  Duke  Humphrey  "  (with  whom  people  some- 
times unwillingly  "  dine  ") ;  Knole,  with  its  beautiful  park 
and  its  magnificent  relics  of  bygone  times;  Cobham,  its 
park,  church,  and  pictures;  Leeds  Castle,  etc.  And  the 
county  is  so  historic.  "  The  history  of  Kent  is,  indeed, 
in  a  measure,  the  history  of  our  common  country.  Here 
first  landed  the  Roman ;  here  the  Saxon ;  here  the  first 
Christian  monk  and  missionary ;  here  labour  and  letters 
first  went  hand-in-hand;  here  rose  the  first  abbey  and  the 
first  cathedral.  Starting  from  the  great  port  of  Kent,  the 
Norman  turned  the  key  on  the  conquest  of  England. 
From  Dover  crusading  kings,  conquerors  of  France,  and 
insular  opponents  of  Continental  despotism,  started  forth 

*  It  can  scarcely  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  Mr.  AtLtms  found  a  genial 
friend  in  Charles  Dickens,  at  whose  table,  after  the  latter  took  possession 
of  Cad's  Hill,  he  was  a  frequent  guest,  and  met  the  liUrati  oi  the  day. 
It  appears  that  on  one  such  occasion  Wilkie  Collins  and  Butwer  Lyllon 
were  there,  and  all  were  laughing  over  the  proposed  title  of  a  tale  the 
latter  had  written  (and  with  which,  at  Dickens'  earnest  request,  Lytton 
subsequently  took  his  place  in  Alt  the  Year  Round),  when  Bulwer  decided 
on  giving  it  that  of  "A  .Strange  Story,"  under  which  title  it  will  be  found 
in  the  columns  of  that  [>eriodic&l. 
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on  their  several  missions  of  religion,  of  war,  and  of  liberty ; 
here  landed  the  French  monarch  in  his  abasement ;  here 
Charles  assumed  his  imperial  crown.  What  ceremonies, 
what  pomps,  what  processions,  have  not  lined  the  streets 
of  our  Kentish  capital,  or  threaded  their  way  along  its 
£akiniliar  roads !  Pilgrims  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas  with 
rich  offerings;  the  wealthy  franklin  with  his  well -filled 
purse ;  ministers  to  all  courts ;  ambassadors  from  all  climes ; 
the  Frank  and  the  Almagne ;  the  Italian  and  the  Spaniard ; 
the  Muscovite  and  the  Dane;  archbishops  and  cardinals; 
kings  and  emperors ;  whatever  of  ambition,  of  gain,  or 
pleasure,  can  enter  the  heart  or  prompt  the  actions  and 
motives  of  man — here  all  passed  and  repassed ;  here  found 
shelter  in  the  abbeys  or  palaces,  the  hostelries  or  manor- 
houses  of  Kent.  No  busier  mart  in  all  England,  none 
more  rich  or  more  diversified,  could  imagination  recall  or 
reinvest  the  scene."* 

I  hoped,  as  opportunity  was  afforded  me,  to  visit  some 
of  these  places.  But  presently  grave  and  alarming  rumours 
were  in  circulation.  It  was  said  that  great  changes  and 
reductions  were  about  to  be  made  in  the  Yards ;  and  this 
turned  out  to  be  true.  It  became  known  that,  following  up 
the  recommendation  of  a  Parliamentary  Committee  on  the 
Navy,  Army,  and  Ordnance,  the  Admiralty  were  contem- 
plating the  introduction  of  a  system  of  new  economical 
arrangements  which  would  affect  the  interests  of  many 
Dockyard  people.  A  preliminary  intimation  was  given  in 
August  by  an  Order  that  no  vacancies  occurring  were  to  be 
filled  up ;  and  all  our  employes  were  looking  forward  with 
anxiety,  and  some  even  with  dismay,  to  the  future. 

♦  "  Archaeologia  Cantiana,"  vol.  i. 


LIFE  AND  WORK  IN  CHATHAM  DOCKYARD. 

THE  staff  of  Chatham  Dockyard  at  this  time  consisted 
of  the  following  Officers,  whose  salaries  are  annexed  : 
Captain  Superintendent,  ^^360  per  annum,  and  his 
pay  and  allowances  as  Captain  of  a  third-rate  ;  Master 
Attendant,  £480  ;  Assistant  Master  Attendant,  ;£'300 ; 
Master  Shipwright,  £650,  with  two  assistants  at  £4,00  each; 
Storekeeper,  £5oo ;  Store -receiver,  ^^450;  Engineer,  £^Q0\ 
Surgeon,  ;f 500,  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  ;£"200 ;  Timber 
Inspector,  ;^4oo;  Boatswain,  ;f 200  ;  Lieutenant  Director  of 
Police,  £250;  and  Chaplain,  £350.  The  Clerical  Staff  con- 
sisted of  two  First-Class  Clerks,  ^£^300  to  ;f450  ;  six  Second- 
Class,  ^150  to  ;f300 ;  and  eight  Third-Class,  £^0  to  £150. 
The  subordinate  officers  were,  six  Foremen  of  the  Yard  at 
£"250  (with  a  gratuity  of  ^50  to  one  of  them)  ;  Master 
Smith,  ;f  250;  Conductor  of  Metal  Mills,  ;f  200;  two  Assist- 
ant Timber  Converters  at  :fi8o  and  ;fi6o;  Foreman  of 
Joiners,  ;f  180 ;  eleven  Inspectors,  three  at  :fi5o  and  eight 
atjf'125;  four  Measurers,  one  at  £"150  and  three  at  ^125; 
Master  Ropemaker,  ;f25o;  Master  Sailmaker,  ^250  ;  Master 
Rigger,  £200 ;  Foreman  of  Smiths,  £150 ;  Foreman  of 
Painters,  £200;  Foreman  of  Ropemakers,  ;f|'2oo :  three 
Layers  in  Ropery  at  £100  each  ;  three  Leading  Men  of 
Storehouses,  one  at  £120,  one  at  £100,  one  at  £85  ;  School- 
master at  £150 ;  Clerk  of  Works,  £180.  The  number  of 
men  in  the  Yard  was  upwards  of  2,000.  The  estimated 
wages  for  the  year  1848-9  for  Artificers,  etc.,  was  £101,300  ;* 
for  Teams,  ;^i,373 ;  for  Police,  £3,306  ;  and  for  New  Works, 
£68,183. 

•  In  ihe  previous  year  it  had  been  ^io2,loo  ;  in  1846-47,  ^g;-5oO- 
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One  of  the  most  interesting  of  all  things  to  an  intelligent 
mind  is  to  watch  the  building  of  a  ship  from  its  commence- 
ment to  its  completion.*  The  drawings  having  first  been 
made  at  the  Admiralty,  and  the  sections  laid  off  from  them 
on  the  mould-loft  floor,  the  blocks  to  receive  the  keel  are 
duly  placed  with  a  slope  to  the  horizon  of  the  utmost  exact- 
ness for  ultimate  launching,  the  keel  i$  laid — 

'*The  keel  of  oakf  for  a  noble  ship 

Scarfed  and  bolted,  straight  and  strong  " — 

the  ribs,  the  stem,  and  the  stern-posts  are  gradually  seen 
springing  from  it ;  the  timbers,  one  after  another,  are  laid 
in  their  places,  and  the  spaces  between  the  ribs  above  the 
water-line,  requiring  great  strength,  and  those  below  the 
water-line  from  the  keel  to  the  upper  turn  of  bilge,  in  each 
case,  filled  in  with  solid  timbers ;  while  in  the  midship-body 
the  keel  is  crossed  at  right  angles  by  the  timbers  that  form 
the  floor,  and  the  planking  and  all  longitudinal  supports  are 
secured  to  the  stem  and  stern.  Multitudes  of  men  are  em* 
ployed  on  the  ship,  and  swarm  as  ants  all  about  it,  and  the 
noise  of  their  hammers,  axes  and  mallets  is  heard  afar  off. 

*'  Ah  !  what  a  wondrous  thing  it  is 
To  note  how  many  wheels  of  toil, 
One  thought,  one  word,  can  set  in  motion  ! 
There's  not  a  ship  that  sails  the  ocean 
But  every  climate,  every  soil, 
Must  bring  its  tribute,  great  or  small, 
And  help  to  build  the  wooden  wall." 

One  great  presiding  mind  overlooks  all — that  of  the  Master 
Shipwright;  who — aided  by  his  several  Assistants,  under 
whom  is  a  foreman,  with  his  gangs  of  shipwrights,  smiths, 
joiners,  and  other  artisans  and  labourers — carries  on  the 
work  from  beginning  to  end,  the  whole  being  thoroughly 
done  under  close  inspection.     Strengthened  with  keelsons 

♦  The  designs  of  all  ships  were  sent  from  the  Admiralty.  They  were 
prepared  by  the  Surveyor — later  on  by  the  Chief  Constructor— of  the 
Navy,  under  the  direction  of  the  Board,  and  were  subject  to  any  alteration 
thought  desirable  by  their  Lordships^  while  under  construction,  in  the 
course  of  which  they  were  frequently  mspected  by  the  Admiralty  officers. 

t  This  is — now,  at  least— only  a  poetic  fancy.  English  elm  has  been 
used  for  a  considerable  time  for  the  keels  of  wooden  ships.  It  is  a  wood 
which  lasts  a  long  while  under  water,  and  with  its  twisted  grain  can 
receive  the  large  number  of  bolts  passed  through  it  without  splitting. 


skeleton  stands  before  us  ;  after  which  the  thick  planking  is 
fastened  to  the  ribs  by  bolts,  the  solid  beams  which  support 
the  frame  and  decks  are  laid  down  ;  all  the  spaces  are  filled 
up  with  planking,  the  seams  are  caulked,  and  the  ship  is  at 
last  ready  for  launching.* 

"All  is  finished  !  and  at  lenjjih 
Has  come  the  bridal  day 
Of  beauty  and  of  strength  ; 
To-day  the  vessel  shall  be  LAUNCHED  !"t 

One  of  the  most  impressive  spectacles  we  had  ever  seen 
was  afforded  us  on  the  ist  of  July  in  the  launch  of  the 
Mars.  Great  preparations  had  been  made  for  the  event. 
The  rigid  economy  subsequently  adopted  by  the  Admiralty 
had  not  then  been  introduced  ;  the  occasion  was  regarded, 
as  had  been  customary,  as  a  great  festival  calling  for  .a 
generous  and  even  profuse  liberality,  and  a  considerable 
expenditure  had  been  incurred  in  providing  comfortable 
accommodation  for  the  employes  and  the  public.  It  was, 
indeed,  a  great  occasion.  The  labour  of  years  had  com- 
bined with  the  most  advanced  science  and  practical  skill  of 
the  age  to  produce  a  war  vessel  worthy  the  name  and  fame 
of  our  country,  and  all  had  been  successfully  completed. 
The  great  ship  was  enclosed  on  three  sides  by  rows  of  seats 

*  If  any  further  detail  is  desired,  it  may  be  thus  concisely  given  in  the 
words  of  an  expert  : — Ship  laid  otT;  moulds  made  for  the  various  parts  of 
the  structure ;  timbers,  etc.,  sawn  and  trimmed  to  exact  shape  by  the 
shipwrights  ;  blocks  prepared  ;  keel  laid  ;  stem  and  stem  posts  erected  ; 
floors  and  other  lower  timbers  of  frame  placed  in  position  across  the 
Iceel ;  all  other  timbers  of  frame  gradually  bulk  up  tier  upon  tier,  each 
successive  tier  being  secured  in  position  and  supported  by  ribands, 
harpings  and  shores  ;  keelson,  or  inner  keel,  laid,  ana  at  bow  and  stem  the 
deadwoods,  apron,  stemson  and  stemson,  all  completing  the  backbone  of 
the  ship.  Outside  ard  inside  the  surfaces  of  the  frames  trimmed  fair  and 
even,  ready  for  the  reception  of  the  planking,  etc.  Lines  got  in  on  inside 
of  frames  for  the  various  decks  ;  shelf-pieces  lilted  ;  beams  made  and  got 
into  fiosition  ;  waterways  worked  on  ends  of  beams  ;  principal  assemblages 
of  outside  planking  termed  wales  abreast  the  principal  decks  ;  remainder 
of  bottom  and  topside  planking,  also  various  lines  of  internal  planking 
with  the  diagonal  trusses  between  them  to  prevent  the  vessel  bending 
longitudinally ;  laying  the  planks  on  the  various  deck-beams  ;  building 
the  bulkheads  for  dividing  the  hold  spaces;  laying  engine  and  boiler 
bearers  ;  litting  rudder,  false  keels  and  other  external  work  ;  fastening 
the  vessel  throughout  with  hoi's,  treenails,  etc. ;  preparing  for  launching. 

t  Longfellow,  whose  "Building  of  the  Ship"  can  never  be  forgotten 
by  any  connected  with  naval  aichiteciure. 
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rising  from  the  floor  to  a  great  height,  covered  with  canvas 
and  decorated  with  flags  ;  while  the  vessel  herself,  in  all  her 
splendour,  occupied  the  slip  from  end  to  end,  and  from  the 
b^se  almost  to  the  summit.  As  the  hour  for  the  launch 
approached,  crowds  of  people  began  to  assemble,  the  Dock- 
yard gates  being  thrown  open  to  the  public,  while  the  band 
of  the  Royal  Marines  marched  in,  and  took  up  a  position 
near  the  head  of  the  ship.  Great  numbers  of  naval  officers 
from  the  various  war  vessels  in  the  Medway  and  from  Sheer- 
ness,  and  military  officers  from  the  garrison,  all  in  uniform, 
and  accompanied  by  their  wives  and  daughters,  also  arrived, 
and  took  up  the  places  assigned  them.  Soon  every  spot 
from  which  the  launch  could  be  seen,  including  the  bank  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  was  occupied.  A  brilliant 
group,  consisting  of  the  Admiralty  officials,  the  Superinten- 
dent of  the  Yard,  and  some  distinguished  visitors,  were 
gathered  round  the  head  of  the  ship ;  the  Master  Shipwright, 
the  builder  of  the  vessel,*  and  his  assistants,  were  super- 
intending, and  as  the  tide  approached  its  height  a  word  was 
given,  and  the  heavy  hammers  in  a  rapid  succession  of  mighty 
blows  were  heard  knocking  away  the  shores  and  blocks.  This 
went  on  for  awhile,  for  the  supports  were  firmly  fixed  ;  and 
then  came  a  pause — ^the  lady  who  was  to  perform  the  cere- 
mony of  naming  the  ship  was  conducted  to  the  front ;  she 
loosed  a  cord  that  dashed  a  bottle  of  wine  over  the  bows, 
and  cut  away  the  last  support.  .  It  was  a  moment  of 
supreme  anxiety,  for  the  vessel  might  "  hang  fire,"  she  might 
meet  with  some  check  on  her  way  to  the  water — many 
things  might  happen. 

"  But  sec — she  stirs  ! 
She  starts,  she  moves,  she  seems  to  feel 
The  thrill  of  life  aloug  her  keel !" 

And  amid  the  cheers  of  the  assembled  thousands,  the 
waving  of  hats  and  handkerchiefs,  and  the  loud  and 
triumphal  strains  of 

"  Rule  Britannia,  Britannia  rules  the  waves  !" 

she  slips  majestically  down  her  "  ways  "  into  the  stream, 

*  The  Master  Shipwright  was  allowed  a  gratuity  of  £^0  on  the  occasion 
of  a  launch. 
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where,  proudly  bearing  the  royal  standard  and  the  Admiralty 
flag. 


"Take  it  all  in  all,"  says  Kuskin,  "  a  ship  of  the  line  is  the 
most  honourable  thing  that  man,  as  a  gregarious  animal. 
has  ever  produced.  By  himself,  unhelped,  he  can  do  better 
things  than  ships  of  the  line:  he  can  make  poems  and 
pictures,  and  other  such  concentrations  of  what  is  best  in 
him.  But  as  a  being  living  in  flocks,  and  hammering  out 
with  alternate  strokes  and  mutualagreement  what  it  is  neces- 
sary for  him  in  these  flocks  to  get  or  produce,  the  ship  of  the 
line  is  his  first  work.  Into  that  he  has  put  as  much  of  his 
human  patience,  common-sense,  forethought,  experimental 
philosophy,  self-control,  habits  of  order  and  obedience, 
thoroughly  wrought  hand  work,  defiance  of  brute  elements, 
careless  courage,  careful  patriotism,  and  calm  e.\pectation  of 
the  judgment  of  God,  as  can  well  be  put  into  a  space  of 
300  feet  long  by  80  broad."*  And  who  can  help  thinking  of 
the  possible  future  of  such  a  vessel  when  launched,  or  of  the 
many  emblems  it  affords  us  of  human  life  ? 

I  have  seen  many  launches  since  that  day,  but  none  im- 
pressed me  so  much  as  the  launch  of  the  MarsA  {It  should 
be  observed  that  after  launching,  it  takes  one  or  two  years 
to  complete  a  ship  by  getting  in  her  machinery,  masts  and 
rigging,  and  guns,  with  all  the  thousand  and  one  fittings 

•  "  Harbours  of  England.'' 

t  The  question,  however,  ma)"  be  asked.  Why  give  such  names  as  that 
of  Mars  to  our  warships?  Why  not  give  ihera  in  every  instance— as 
has  been  done  in  some  cases— that  of  one  of  our  great  Admirals.  Naval 
Captains,  Commanders,  famous  old  ships,  or  great  Military  heroes? 
Such  names  as  Mars  have  no  meaning  for  our  sailors;  but  such  as 
Nelson,  Drake,  Napier,  and  others  like  them,  are  inspiring.  It  may  be 
hoped  th.it  names  like  these  will  be  perpetuated  in  our  Navy,  and  thai 
the  present  and  future  generations  of  Admirals  and  other  brave  and 
distinguished  officers  may  be  commemorated  in  the  same  manner  by 
their  names  being  given  to  the  ships  of  the  day.'  Great  events  may  be 
in  like  manner  commemorated  (as,  indeed,  it  must  be  admitted,  has 
been  sometimes  done),  and  there  would  be  no  necessity  to  r 
mythological  fables  for  names  which  are  meaningless  to  those  who  fight 
in  the  ships  that  bear  ihem. 
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necessary  to  her  armament,  accommodation  for  officers  and 
men,  etc.) 

The  **  poet "  of  the  Yard — an  old  tar  who  had  come  to 
anchor  as  a  messenger  in  the  office  of  the  Master  Attendant 
— brought  forth  a  broadsheet  at  the  launch  of  the  Mars^ 
and  sang,  somewhat  prosaically : 

"  Her  worthy  Builder  is,  as  you  shall  know, 
The  practical  and  scientific  Lai  re. 
Who  serv'd  in  foreign  clime  some  years  ago 
As  Master  Shipwright  of  a  Dockyard  there  ;" 

and,  after  describing  the  naming  of  the  vessel,  cried  : 

*'  She  goes  !  the  Magnet  of  those  splendid  seats,'"' 
She  goes  !  the  Bulwark  of  each  British  Isle. 
She  goes  !  midst  shouts  that  Echo's  voice  repeats, 
She  goes  !  she  goes  in  Chatham  Shipwright's  style." 

How  many  such  masterpieces  of  human  workmanship  as 
the  Mars  had  Chatham  produced  in  the  years  gone  by! 
How  many  were  to  be  seen  on  that  Launching  Day  in  the 
various  stages  of  advancement !  And,  one  after  another,  on 
the  same  slip,  every  two  or  three  years,  ship  after  ship  is 
built  in  this  great  National  Dockyard. 

We  have  mentioned  the  School  of  Naval  Architecture 
established  at  Portsmouth  in  181 1  and  closed  in  1832.  A 
second  such  school,  under  the  title  of  the  Central  School  of 
Mathematics  and  Naval  Construction,  was  opened  at  Ports- 
mouth in  1848  as  supplementary  to  the  Dockyard  Schools, 
of  which  we  have  spoken  (p.  28),  and  was  intended  to 
receive  apprentices  from  the  latter  who  had  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  Yards,  to  all  of  whom  it  opened  the  way 
to  the  highest  professional  posts  under  the  Admiralty.! 

Large  numbers  of  people  came  to  visit  the  Yard.  Their 
names  were  inserted  (as  at  Sheerness)  in  a  book  kept  by  the 
Police  at  the  gate ;  they  were  formed  into  parties ;  and  a 
constable  went  round  with  each  party,  and  acted  as  guide. 
No  foreigner  was  allowed  to  enter  the  Yard  without  written 
authority.! 

♦  The  seats,  we  presume,  of  the  spectators  of  the  launch. 

t  Among  the  students  in  this  school  were  Messrs.  Reed  and  Bamaby, 
to  whose  distinguished  careers  we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  hereafter. 
The  school  remained  open,  however  only  five  years. 

\  The  "Instructions"  direct  that  *No  Foreigner,  nor  other  person  not 
concerned,  shall  be  made  acquainted  with  any  work  carrying  on  in  the 


I   sometimes,    going    down   from    my   office   among   the 
giants  rising  from  their  cradles,  visited  the  various  work- 
shops of  the  Yard,  which  were  now  invested  with  a  new  in- 
terest, inasmuch  as  a  system  of  manufacturing  accounts  was 
about  to  be  introduced  into  them,  and,  indeed,  has  already 
been  commenced  in  the  Metal  Mills,  that  would  show,  after 
the  manner  of  private  establishments,  a  perfect  debtor  and 
creditor  balance-sheet  at  the  end  of  every  financial  year — a 
very  great   desideratum.*     It   was  specially  interesting  to 
visit    the   SmJthery.      Picturesque   indeed    was    the   scene 
there  to  be  witnessed.     The  blazing  fires,  blown  by  a  blast- 
engine  whose  fans  made  a  thousand  revolutions  a  minute,  and 
glowing  amid  the  smoky  gloom  all  over  the  vast  "  shop  " — the 
toiling  workmen  at  the  innumerable  forges,  moving  among 
the  Rembrandt-like  lights  and  shadows  ; — and  the  din  and 
clangour  of  falling  hammers,  —  could  not  but  attract  the 
attention  of  the  most  indifferent  spectator.    But  the  great 
sight  of  the   Smilhery  was,  of  course,  the  forging  of  an 
anchor.     The  scene  and  the  process  in  old  time  was  so  well 
described  by  Dibdin  that  it  cannot  be  omitted.     He  sings 
"THE  FORGING  OF  THE  ANCHOR. 
"  Like  Mlna's  dread  volcano  sec  ihe  ample  forge 
Large  heaps  upon  large  heaps  of  jelly  fuel  gorge, 
While,  sala.mander-like,  the  pond'rous  anchor  lies, 
Glutted  with  vivid  lire  through  all  its  pores  that  flies  : 
The  dingy  anchor-smiths,  to  renovate  their  strength, 
Siretcb'd  out  in  death-like  sleep,  are  snoring  at  their  length, 
Waiting  the  master's  signal  when  the  tackle's  force 
Shall,  like  split  rocks,  the  anchor  from  the  fire  dii'orce  ; 
While,  as  old  Vulcan's  Cyclops  did  the  anvil  bang. 
In  deaf'ning  concert  shall  their  pond'rous  hammers  clang, 
And  into  symmetry  the  mass  incongruous  beat, 
To  save  from  adverse  winds  and  waves  the  gallant  British  Fleet. 
"  Now,  as  mote  vivid  and  intense  each  splinter  flies. 
The  temper  of  the  Are  the  skilful  master  tries  ; 


ir  shall  any  Model  or  Plan  that  can  aiford  information  be  copied. 
It  of  the  Yard,  or  communicated  to  any  person  not  immediately 


Yard  ;  n' 

concerned  therein." 

•  It  iray  here  be  remarked  that  Oflioers  of  the  Yards  are  frequently 
sent  by  the  Admiralty  to  private  establishments  to  acijuaini  themselves 
with  changes  and  improvements  taking  place,  neuly  invented  ituchmery, 
etc,  in  order  thut  the  same  may  be  introduced,  if  thought  suii&blo,  into 
the  Naval  establishments. 
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And  as  the  dingy  hue  assumes  a  brilliant  red, 

The  heated  anchor  feeds  that  fire  on  which  it  fed. 

The  huge  sledge-hammers  round  in  order  they  arrange, 

And  walung  anchor-smiths  await  the  look'd-for  change, 

Longing  with  all  their  force  the  ardent  mass  to  smite, 

When  issuing  from  the  fire  arra/d  in  dazzling  white  ; 

And  as  old  Vulcan's  Cyclops  did  the  anvil  bang, 

To  make  in  concert  rude  their  pond'rous  hammers  clang, 

So  the  misshapen  lump  to  symmetry  they  beat, 

To  save  from  adverse  winds  and  waves  the  gallant  British  Fleet. 

^  The  preparations  thicken  !  with  forks  the  fire  they  goad  ; 
And  now  twelve  anchor-smiths  the  heaving  bellows  load, 
While,  arm'd  from  ev*ry  danger,  and  in  grim  array, 
Anxious  as  howling  demons  waiting  for  their  prey. 
The  forge  the  anchor  yields  from  out  its  fiery  maw, 
Which,  on  the  anvil  prone,  the  cavern  shouts  "  Hurraw  1" 
And  now  the  scorch'd  beholders  want  the  pow'r  to  gaze, 
Faint  with  its  heat,  and  dazzled  with  its  pow'rful  rays  ; 
While,  as  old  Vulcan's  Cyclops  did  the  anvil  bang* 
To  forge  Jove's  thunderbolts,  their  ponderous  hammers  clang  ; 
And,  till  its  fire's  extinct,  the  monstrous  mass  they  beat, 
To  save  from  adverse  winds  and  waves  the  gallant  British  Fleet.** 

The  proceedings,  however,  were  now  somewhat  changed. 
Instead  of  the  many  huge  sledge-hammers  ranged  around, 
there  was  but  one  hammer,  the  Nasmyth,*  standing  grandly 
erect,  awaiting  its  call  into  action.  It  seemed  that  we  saw 
another  steam-hammer  in  the  shade.  The  mass  of  iron — 
the  future  anchor — weighing  some  four  or  five  tons,  brought 
from  the  furnace  by  the  steam-cranes,  was  conducted  to  its 
place  under  the  hammer,  beneath  which  it  was  laid;  the 
engineer,  standing  in  his  place,  turned  on  the  steam,  the 
hammer  descended,  and  rose,  and  fell,  again  and  again,  with 

♦  The  essential  parts  of  this  wonderful  invention  are  described  by  Mr. 
Nasmyth  himself  as  consisting  first  of  "  a  massive  anvil  on  which  to  rest 
the  work  ;  second,  a  block  of  iron  constituting  the  hammer  or  blow-giving 
portion ;  and  third,  an  inverted  steam-cylinder,  to  whose  piston-rod  the 
hammer-block  was  attached.  All  that  was  then  required  to  produce  a 
most  effective  hammer  was  simply  to  admit  steam  of  sufficient  pressure 
into  the  cylinder,  so  as  to  act  on  the  under  side  of  the  piston,  and  thus 
to  raise  the  hammer-block  attached  to  the  end  of  the  piston-rod.  By  a 
very  simple  arrangement  of  a  slide  valve  under  the  control  of  an  attendant, 
the  steam  was  allowed  to  escape,  and  thus  permit  the  massive  block  of 
iron  rapidly  to  descend  by  its  own  gravity  upon  the  work  then  upon  the 
anvil.**  Many  improvements,  however,  followed  its  first  introduction. 
Many  years  after  this  I  received  a  personal  communication  from  Mr. 
Nasmyth,  to  which  I  may  perhaps  subsequently  refer. 
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a  thunder  that  shook  the  building  and  was  heard  afar  off, 
while  the  flames  leapt  out  from  the  glowing  mass  ;  the  action 
was  suspended,  the  anchor-to-he  was  turned  with  the  huge 
pincers,  first  on  one  side,  then,  after  a  succession  of  blows  of 
varying  force,  on  the  other,  now  falling  slowly,  and  touching 
gently,  and  as  it  were  tenderly,  the  incandescent  iron,  and 
now  coming  down  on  it  with  terrific  force,  while  splinters  and 
sparks  flew  all  around.  Again  and  again  the  quickly-cooling 
mass  was  taken  to  the  furnace,  and  again  and  again  borne 
thence  to  the  anvil,  till  at  last  the  huge  forging  was  com- 
plete. And  it  was  pleasant  to  see  the  ease  with  which  the 
hammer  was  worked,  and  the  huge  five-ton  anchor  produced 
for  the  same  grand  service  for  which  it  was  of  old  wrought 
into  shape  with  such  herculean  and  exhausting  toil, 

"To  save  from  adverse  winds  and  waves  (he  gallant  British  Fleet" 

At  the  same  time  other  forgings  were  being  made  at  the 
second  steam-hammer,  where  rough  masses  of  old  iron  were 
wrought  into  solid  blocks,  which  were  taken  from  the  anvil 
to  the  rolling  mills  adjoining,  whither  we  now  followed  them. 

This  section  of  the  establishment  was  an  important  one, 
and  was  under  the  charge  of  the  Conductor  of  Metal  Mills, 
an  officer  of  great  experience  and  ability,  whose  principal 
business,  however,  was  the  manufacture  of  the  copper  sheets 
for  covering  ships'  bottoms,  and  other  "metal"  articles  used 
in  the  Navy,  In  no  other  Koyal  Dockyard  could  these 
operations  be  witnessed,  and  therefore  nowhere  else  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  in  proximity  to  the  building  of  ships  of 
war.  The  machinery  connected  with  this  manufactory  was 
of  the  most  costly  description,  and  well  worthy  inspection. 
The  Conductor  very  kindly  gave  us  every  information. 

One  of  the  great  cares  of  the  ship-builder  was  to  save  the 
bottoms  of  his  vessels  from  the  attacks  of  worms.  It  is  well 
known,  and  we  have  seen  it  at  Sheerness,  that  the  bottoms 
of  ships,  when  unprotected,  speedily  became  covered  with 
seaweed,  barnacles,  periwinkles,  limpets,  etc.,  which,  how- 
ever interesting  to  the  lover  of  natural  history,  reduced  the 
rate  of  a  vessel's  sailing,  and  if  allowed  to  go  on,  would 
perhaps  have  brought  it  to  a  dead  stand  even  in  a  gale  of  wind; 
and,  worse  still,  were  subject,  as  we  have  also  seen  at  Sheer- 
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ness,  to  tbe  lA^i-jges*  z£  toe  teredo*  whose  coral  tubes 
covered  the  bTnrrs.  fx  wfcsch  it  bored  innitmerable  holes. 
Many  derkcs  ^mKTt^  laed  •at  <iii  in  the  Royal  Navy  to  prevent 
this.  Sehasmc  Cjtcc  was  one  of  the  earliest  who  experi- 
mented against  tfe  sea-wocm.  He  did  so  in  1531,  and  it  is 
merooraUe  as  as  cbq  in  the  magnificent  programme  of  that 
prince  of  saikrsy  Scr  Hcgh  Willoaghby.  Hakluyt  tells  us 
that  it  was  Cabot  wiaa  resolved  to  cover  the  keel  of  the  ship 
with  thin  ^bass  of  aead*  to  gmrd  against  the  worms,  **  which 
many  times  peaiccdi  and  eateth  through  the  strongest 
oake.''  Sir  Richard  Hawidns  sajrs  (1393)  that  the  best 
manner  of  sheathing  is  with  boards  nailed  to  the  vessel 
"  upon  the  inner  side  of  it :  they  smere  over  with  tarre,  halffe 
a  finger  thicfce  and  npon  the  tarre  another  halffe  thicke  of 
haire,  such  as  the  wfaytehmers  use,  and  so  nayle  it  on,  the 
nayles  not  above  a  qanne  distance  one  from  another.** 
This  manner  of  sheathing,  he  sa3rs,  was  invented  by  his 
father,  the  £unons  Sir  John  Hawkins.  The  idea  was  that 
the  tar  kiDed  the  worms.  Sir  Richard  puts  it  quaintly,  his 
idea  being  "that  the  worme  passing  the  sheathing,  and 
seeking  a  way  through,  the  haire  and  the  tarre  so  involve 
that  bee  is  choked  therewith,  which  mee  thinks  is  most 
probable."  Again  lead  was  resorted  to  in  1673,  when  the 
Lord  High  Admiral  issued  an  order  to  sheath  some  of  our 
men-of-war  with  it ;  it  was,  however,  soon  discontinued, 
complaints  against  it  being  made  by  many  sea-ofiicers. 
Many  preparations,  all  said  to  be  superior  to  metal,  were 
also  employed,  and,  among  others,  ''  a  certain  stone  mixed 
with  rags,"  the  invention  of  one  Dr.  Faxe,  a  physician,  who 
declared  that  '"'these  ingredients  boiled  for  seven  hours  in  a 
copper  vessel,  hermetically  sealed,  produced  a  substance 
that  absolutely  resisted  water  and  everything  in  it  short  of 
the  sword-fish."  In  1761,  however,  copper  sheathing  was 
for  the  first  time  employed  (on  the  frigate  Alarm) ;  and  this 
was  found  the  most  efiicient  of  all  protectors,  the  copper 
continually  exfoliating  or  flaking  off  under  the  action  of  the 
salts  in  sea-water,  and  thus  keeping  the  ship's  bottom  clean 

*  It  may  be  remembered  that  these  were  employed  so  long  ago  as  the 
days  of  Trajan. 
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and  bright,"  In  less  than  twenty  years  the  whole  British 
Navy  was  copper  sheathed. 

And  yet  the  adoption  of  copper  sheathing  brought  with  it 
sundry  troubles,  and  enigmas  very  difficult  to  solve.  The 
first  cost  was  heavy,  and  the  wear  and  tear  great ;  but  the 
most  perplexing  point  was  the  remarkable  difference  in  its 
wear,  and  therefore  the  time  it  might  be  calculated  to  last 
on  a  ship  ;  and  this  up  to  the  present  day  it  is  impossible  to 
decide  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  We  are  informed  that 
the  opinions  of  specialists  in  metals  have  been  taken  from 
time  to  time  on  this  subject;  that  of  Dr.  Higgins,  for  in- 
stance, in  1790  ;  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1823 ;  and  in  1824  of 
Sir  Humphry  Davy,  who  introduced  zinc  protectors,  which, 
indeed,  had  the  merit  of  protecting  the  copper,  so  that  it 
lasted  longer,  but  neutralized  its  good  effect  and  the  very 
purpose  for  which  it  was  adopted,  viz.,  to  prevent  the 
adhesion  of  barnacles,  etc.,  and  keep  the  ships'  bottoms 
clean. 

The  use  of  copper  sheathing,  however,  had  been  continued, 
and  in  1846  Government  introduced  the  manufacture  of  the 
sheets  into  Chatham  Yard,  where  it  was  carried  on  for  the 
whole  Navy.  We  were  now  in  the  "  Metal "  or  Rolling 
Mills,  the  next  shop  to  the  Smithery,  whence  we  had  seen 
the  iron  forgings  brought  in  to  be  rolled.  Here  were  several 
great  furnaces,  and  some  gigantic  machinery,  together  with 
the  "  rollers  "  of  various  dimensions,  between  which  the 
blocks  of  glowing  metal  taken  from  the  furnaces  were  placed, 
and  where  they  were  rolled  out  into  sheets  of  various  length 
and  thickness,  or  into  rods  which  were  afterwards  cut  into 
bolts,  or  turned  into  screws,  rings,  etc.  We  had,  however, 
to  take  another  opportunity  to  see  the  whole  process.  It 
may  be  sufficient  for  the  present  to  say  that  we  learned  that 
more  than  3,000  copper  sheets,  weighing  upwards  of  twelve 
tons,  were    required  for   sheathing   a  single  line  of  battle 

*  It  has  been  said  that  before  the  inlroduclion  of  iron,  one  of  the 
pretties!  features  of  the  sailing  ship  was  the  ruddy  flash  of  her  metal 
sheathing  as  the  vessel  leaned  over  from  the  ivind.  and  glanced  the  bright 
beams  of  the  copper  through  the  seething  foam  that  caressed  her  glossy 
beitds.  ivhose  metal  fairly  defied  the  worm. 

Iron  shiDB  have  been  someiimes  encased  in  wood,  in  order  thai  they 
might  Hid,  and  so  save  fouling.     The  Inconslattt,  for  example, 
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ship,  besides  which  the  timbers  were  bound  and  riveted 
together  with  bolts  of  the  same  metal,  of  which  most  of  the 
nails  used  in  the  construction  were  composed. 

In  many  places  about  the  Yard  we  saw  large  stacks  of 
valuable  timber ;  among  those  used  in  shipbuilding  were  oak, 
teak,  elm,  pine,  greenheart,  larch,  cowdie,  sabicu,  ash, 
lignum  vitae  and  cedar.  We  visited  the  Saw-mill,  the 
whir  and  buzz  of  whose  machinery  might  be  heard  afar  off. 
Dupin,  the  French  traveller,  speaks  of  the  saw-mill  and  its 
machinery  as  the  most  remarkable  thing  in  Chatham  Dock- 
yard.* As  we  approached  it,  we  saw  great  trunks  of  trees 
drawn  up  from  the  pond  below.  And  Dupin  remarks  that 
''  what  characterizes  this  establishment,  and  gives  it  an 
appearance  which  belongs  to  it  alone,  is  the  whole  of  the 
operations  employed  for  raising  the  large  bulks  of  timber 
from  the  level  of  the  water  to  the  mill,  and  for  removing 
them  afterwards,  whether  to  lower  them  again  into  the 
water,  or  to  stow  them  in  a  long  timber  berth  prepared  for 
that  purpose.  A  tunnel,  or  subterraneous  canal,  serves  for 
bringing  the  rough  logs  from  a  pond,*'  into  which  they  have 
been  floated  from  the  ship  which  brought  them  on  the  river, 
where  they  are  kept  in  reserve,  to  the  bottom  of  a  large 
circular  basin,  or  reservoir.  Arrived  there,  the  logs  are 
successively  loaded  on  a  platform  suspended  to  two  iron 
chains.  The  chains  pass  to  the  top  of  the  well  through 
leading  blocks,  and  go,  with  their  other  end,  to  hold  in 
suspension  an  iron  tank  capable  of  containing  ten  tons  of 
water.  This  water,  furnished  by  the  recipient  of  the  steam- 
engine,  when  it  is  admitted  into  the  tank  in  sufficient 
quantity,  overbalances  the  weight  of  the  log  of  wood,  which 
then  rises  of  itself  to  the  top  of  the  reservoir.  There  work- 
men hook  it  on  to  chains  which  hang  from  the  gibs,  mounted 
on  each  side  of  a  movable  carriage,  the  combination  of 
which  is  complicated,  but  very  ingenious.     This  carriage, 

♦  "  This  saw-mill,**  says  Dupin's  translator,  "  is  supposed  to  be  equal  to 
the  power-  of  fifty  saw-pits  and  nearly  a  hundred  sawyers,  and  is  capable 
of  supplying  the  dockyards  at  Chatham  and  Sheerness  with  all  the 
straight-sawn  timber  that  they  can  require.  But  the  great  advantage  of 
the  plan  is  in  the  application  of  the  steam-engine  to  the  management  and 
arrangement  of  timber,  by  which  the  labour  and  expense  of  a  great 
number  of  horses  are  saved.  The  whole  of  these  operations  are  conducted 
by  ten  or  twelve  men." 
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which  is  moved  in  a  longitudinal  direction  by  the  action  ol 
the  steam-engine,  can  bring  and  carry  back  the  logs  from 
the  reservoir  to  the  workshop,  and  to  the  different  parts  of 
the  timber  ground,  which  is  goo  feet  in  length.  One  man 
who  accompanies  the  carriage  can  at  pleasure  stop  it,  set 
it  again  in  motion,  turn  the  gibs  in  any  direction  required, 
present  the  logs  of  timber  to  the  piles  to  which  they  belong, 
load  and  unload  these  logs,  etc. 

We  entered,  and  were  almost  deafened  by  the  noise ;  but 
the  scene  had  a  fascination  for  us  which  compelled  us  to 
stay.  It  is  well  described  by  another  visitor  :  "  See,  here  is 
the  trunk  of  a  stately  tree,  denuded  of  its  branches  and  bark, 
a  mass  of  timber  weighing  many  tons;  once  it  towered  aloft 
in  the  wilds  of  the  Far  West,  or  threw  out  its  broad  arms 
hard  by  where  the  stormy  Baltic  lashes  the  rocky  shore,  or 
grew  and  flourished  amid  the  pestilential  swamps  of  Hon- 
duras ;  be  that  as  it  may,  see,  here  it  is.  with  all  its  vital  sap 
dried  up,  never  more  to  be  clothed  in  verdure,  or  to  resume 
its  beauty  and  its  stateliness,  never  more  to  rejoice  in  the 
sunshine  and  to  drink  in  with  its  innumerable  mouths  the 
grateful  and  refreshing  shower;  here  it  is,  a  shapeless  and 
unsightly  thing  ;  and  look,  those  two  enormous  hooks  have 
gripped  it  fast — it  moves,  slowly,  but  surely,  to  destruction : 
drawn  by  the  irresistible  power  of  steam-worked  machinery 
to  where  these  monsters  with  sharp,  jagged  teeth  are 
waiting  to  split  it  into  twenty  or  more  planks  ;  it  approaches 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  saw-frame,  which  now  begins  to 
move  quickly  up  and  down,  as  though  eager  for  its  prey; 
the  doomed  beam  touches  the  saws,  the  dust  falls  in  a 
shower  beneath,  and  the  work  of  demolition,  or,  rather,  of 
conversion  into  a  new  form,  commences,  and  is  completed 
in  about  an  hour,  though  the  mass  of  timber  may  be  forty 
feet  long  and  three  thick."  There  were  eight  of  these  ver- 
tical saw-frames,  each  of  which  couid  be  fitted  with  from 
one  to  twenty-four  saws,  according  to  the  thickness  of  the 
planks  to  be  cut ;  there  were  also  three  benches  fitted  with 
circular  saws,  which,  revolving  with  amazing  rapidity,  divided 
the  planks  into  yet  smaller  pieces ;  the  whole  of  these,  with 
the  windlasses  and  capstans  that  drew  in  the  timber,  were 
worked  by  one   engine  of  thirty-horse  power,  which  also 
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keeps  in  motion  lathes  and  other  machinery  for  drilling  iron, 
turning  screws,  etc.  All  were  devised  by  Brunei.  Here, 
too,  was  a  duplicate  set  of  the  famous  Brunei  Block  Machinery 
at  Portsmouth,  constructed  by  that  great  engineer,  by  which 
a  piece  of  rough  timber,  cut  to  the  required  size,  could  in  a 
few  minutes  be  converted  into  a  ship's  block ;  for  which,  and 
for  his  services  in  connection  therewith,  he  received  ^^20,000 
from  the  Government,  and  which  is  said  to  have  saved  the 
country  ^^20,000  a  year  between  1808  and  1815.  And  here, 
finally,  in  aloft,  was  an  oar-making  machine,  which  made  all 
the  oars  required  in  the  Navy. 

We  have  mentioned  the  frequency  of  accidents  among  the 
workmen — they  were  of  daily  occurrence.*  Some  of  them 
were  of  a  fearful  character.  One  poor  fellow,  whose  name, 
strangely  enough,  was  Luck,  had  reason  to  remember  the 
saw-mills.  While  engaged  about  the  machinery  here,  he 
had  one  hand  cut  off,  and  some  time  after,  returning  to  his 
work,  which  he  was  strangely  allowed  to  resume,  lost  the 
other  hand.  He  was  supplied  by  the  Admiralty  with  a  pair 
of  artificial  hands,  and  pensioned. 

Leaving  the  saw-mills,  we  turned  into  the  Boat-house. 

♦  Even  more  than  this  may  be  said.  The  following  paragraph  is  from 
a  Chatham  paper  of  recent  date  :  "  On  Monday,  besides  the  casualties 
which  daily  occur  in  the  Dockyard,  two  serious  accidents  happened,  both 
of  which  might  have  resulted  in  the  loss  of  life.  The  most  serious, 
as  far  as  results  were  concerned,  was  that  which  happened  to  Richard 
Rigden,  a  hammerman.  .  .  .  He  was  in  charge  of  a  machine  for  making 
iron  bolts,  and  whilst  at  work  got  his  hands  entangled,  both  being  torn 
completely  from  the  socket  at  the  wrist.  He  was  conveyed  with  all 
despatch  to  the  Dockyard  surgery,  and  thence  to  Melville  Hospital,  where 
it  was  found  the  hands  were  hanging  merely  by  one  or  two  leaders. 
Amputation  was  at  once  deemed  advisable,  and  both  arms  were  taken  off 
between  the  elbow  and  the  wrist,  the  operation  being  performed  by  Dr. 
B.  Ninnis,  M.D.,  Deputy  Inspector-General,  and  the  staff  of  the  hospital. 
. .  .  The  other  accident  happened  to  a  shipwright  named  Henry  Sheppard. 
.  . .  He  was  at  work  on  a  staging  on  the  side  of  the  first-class  armoured 
battleship  Barfleur,  completing  for  sea  in  No.  8  dock,  when  he  missed 
his  footing,  and  fell  headlong  into  the  dock,  a  depth  of  over  twenty  feet, 
falling  upon  the  stone  flooring.  When  picked  up,  he  was  in  an  un- 
conscious condition,  and  bleeding  profusely  from  wounds  on  the  head. 
No  time  was  lost  in  procuring  a  stretcher  and  conveying  the  unfortunate 
man  to  the  Dockyard  surgery,  but  his  injuries  being  of  so  serious  a 
nature,  he  was  thence  conveyed  to  Melville  Hospital,  where  he  shortly 
afterwards  recovered  consciousness.  Although  seriously  injured  about 
the  head  and  face,  the  injuries  are  not  likely  to  prove  fatal. — Whilst 
putting  an  iron  derrick  in  position  on  board  H.M.S.  htnprcss  of  India, . 
Edward  Austin,  a  rigger,  had  a  portion  of  his  finger  cut  off.'' 
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Here  were  ships'  boats  of  every  size  and  description,  from 
the  stout  launch  and  barge  to  the  jolly-boat  and  gig ;  and 
many  of  them.  And  then  we  proceeded  to  the  Mast-house, 
which  was  about  240  feet  long  and  120  broad,  and  contained 
an  immense  number  of  masts  and  spars  of  all  dimensions, 
some  of  them  being  100  feet  long  and  of  immense  diameter  ; 
they  were  chiefly  constructed  of  Norway  pine,  American 
white  fir,  and  cowdie,  a  New  Zealand  tree  of  great  magni- 
tude ;  the  pieces  were  scientifically  jointed,  or,  as  it  is 
called,  "  scarfed,"  and  bound  together  with  iron  bands,  the 
quantity  of  iron  used  in  one  of  the  largest  sized  masts  being 
upwards  of  a  ton,  and  of  timber  more  than  twelve  tons. 
Returning,  we  visited  the  Sail-loft,  which  was  upwards  of 
200  feet  long.  Some  of  the  sails  contained  1,000  yards  of 
canvas.*  Here,  too,  was  the  Colour-loft  where  the  flags  of 
the  Navy  were  repaired  by  women,  who  were  mostly  sailors' 
widows.  At  the  back  was  the  drying-ground,  where  the  sails 
brought  here  for  repair  were  hoisted  on  lofty  standards  and 
exposed  to  the  sun.  Here  were  stored  the  sails  of  the 
Victory  which  carried  her  to  Trafalgar.! 


*  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  yards 
other  sails  of  a  ship  of  a  particular  class  : 

Jib      

Fore  course  ... 

Fore  topsail  

Topgallant  sail        

Main  course  

Main  topsail  

Main  topgallant  sail 

Mizen  topsail  

Mizen  Iopi;allant  sail 


of  c 


1  the  principal  and 


t  These  sails— a  priceless  treasure— had  been  deposited  in  the  sail-lofi 
ever  since  the  old  ship  had  been  paid  oflf  at  Chatham  after  her  arrival 
there  from  Trafalgar.  Many  years  subsequently,  after  my  return  to 
Chatham  from  Sheerness,  ihey  were  brought  out  and  stretched  on  the 
drying-posts  to  be  aired,  and  presented  a  moving  spectacle.  They  were 
riddled  with  musket<shois,  and  streaks  of  blood  and  spots  of  blood  could 
be  seen  on  them.  They  were  photographed  as  they  stood  outstretched, 
and  Ithe  photos  seni  to   the  Admiralty.     At  the  request  of  the  Port 
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A  vast  amount  of  labour  goes  on  here.  Yet  "every- 
where, as  I  saunter  up  and  down  the  Yard,"  said  Charles 
Dickens  on  one  occasion,  "  I  meet  with  tokens  of  its  quiet 
and  retiring  character.  There  is  a  gravity  upon  its  red 
brick  offices  and  houses,  a  staid  pretence  of  having  nothing 
worth  mentioning  to  do,  an  avoidance  of  display,  which  I 
never  saw  out  of  England."  Near  the  Sail  -  loft  is  the 
Apprentices*  School,  a  place  of  growing  importance  as  a 
training  institution  for  our  future  naval  architects.  "  For 
several  years  past,"  says  Dupin  (i8i6-i8)^  "the  officers 
belonging  to  the  Dockyard  at  Chatham  have  subscribed  to 
form  at  their  expense  a  school  where  the  young  apprentices 
are  received  during  the  winter  evenings.  They  are  taught 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  even,  as  I  understand,  the 
first  elements  of  geometry.  They  are  admitted  without  any 
deduction  and  free  of  all  expense."  The  Government  Schools 
for  Apprentices  in  the  Dockyards  were  not  introduced  till 
1844,  when  a  sense  of  their  necessity  seems  to  have  im- 
pressed itself  on  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  and  to  have  led 
their  Lordships  to  resolve  on  establishing  them.  We  have 
alluded  to  an  apprentice  in  the  school  at  Sheerness,  who, 
with  the  prescience  of  genius,  has  predicted  that  he  will  one 
day  rise  to  knighthood.  An  apprentice  in  this  school  at 
Chatham  has  lately  won  by  competition  an  Admiralty 
scholarship  in  the  Central  School  of  Naval  Architecture 
lately  opened  at  Portsmouth,  of  whom  it  may  safely  be  pre- 
dicted that  he,  too,  will  rise  to  great  distinction.  We  may 
repeat  that  the  Central  School  of  Naval  Architecture  just 
alluded  to  is  the  second  establishment  of  that  kind  founded 
by  the  Admiralty ;  the  School  of  Naval  Architecture  first  es- 
tablished at  Portsmouth,  and  afterwards  abolished,  being  thus 
resuscitated  on  an  improved  basis.*  **  It  formed,"  said  Mr. 
W.  H.  White,  in  1874,  "  the  completion  of  that  enlightened 

Admiral  at  Portsmouth  the  sails  were  afterwards  sent  to  that  port  and 
deposited  in  the  Victory,  We  understand  that  they  are.  brought  out  and 
exhibited  on  special  occasions. 

*  **  In  establishing  the  new  school,  quite  a  different  policy  was,  indeed, 
pursued  from  that  which  ruled  its  predecessor.  The  first  school  (or 
college)  was  intended  exclusively  for  the  education  of  a  higher  class  of 
apprentices,  who  were  guaranteed  appointments  to  important  offices  in 
the  Royal  Dockyard  on  the  satisfactory  completion  of  their  course.    The 
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scheme  of  technical  education  for  apprentices  in  the  Koyal 
Dockyards  which  was  initiated  a  few  years  earlier,  and  which 
has  been  uninterruptedly  at  work  for  thirty  years  with  the 
most  satisfactory  results,  although  so  little  known  to  the 
public  that  of  late,  when  so  much  interest  has  been  taken  in 
technical  education,  and  examples  of  its  beneficial  operation 
and  proper  conduct  have  been  gathered  from  all  civilized 
countries,  no  one  seems  to  have  discovered  that  in  the 
Royal  Dockyards  there  exists  such  a  well-proved  and 
successful  system  of  training." 

We  have  alluded  to  the  Police  who  kept  the  gates  and 
were  distributed  over  the  Yard,  and  to  the  military  guard 
stationed  near  the  entrance,  and  from  which  sentinels  were 
posted  in  various  parts  of  the  establishment.  It  appeared 
that  the  Admiralty  had  for  many  years,  and  probably  from 
the  formation  of  the  Royal  Dockyards,  guarded  the  naval 
establishments  partly  by  soldiers  and  partly  by  a  civil  force. 
As  in  all  cases  of  divided  responsibility,  the  system  did  not, 
as  it  seems,  work  well.  The  military  guards,  changed 
daily,  had  little  or  no  opportunity  of  acquiring  local  know- 
ledge, and  sometimes  interfered  with  things  requiring  no 
interference,  or  overlooked  things  that  did.  The  Civil 
Force,  whether  called  warders,  as  in  the  old  days,  or  police, 
as  now,  had  practically  the  real  charge,  but  their  duties 
overlapped  those  of  the  sentries,  and  after  dark,  the  system 
of  sign  and  countersign  being  in  use,  the  police  had  to 
answer  the  challenges  as  if  they  were  strangers.  Instances 
were  related  of  forgetful  policemen  being  driven  into  the 
sentry-box  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  and  kept  there  till 
released  by  the  visiting  rounds.  Such  instances  were  of 
course  uncommon,  but  the  system  of  joint  watching  seemed 

anlsan  d.iss  was  not  expected  or  desired  to  supply  students  la  this  school, 
and  only  the  lower  grades  of  promotion  were  open  10  iheir  ambition.  In 
Ihe  new  school,  entry  was  inadc  contingent  upon  merit,  not  upon  l)irth 
or  connection  ;  .tit  candidates  were  placed  on  an  equal  footing.  1  hose 
apprentices  who  by  their  progress  in  the  studies  of  the  Dockyard  schools, 
and  by  their  position  on  the  examination  lists,  proved  themselves  best 
adapted  for  '  the  higher  education,  were  selected  to  receive  it. 

There  war  '-  however,  of  afler-appoiniment  to  positions  such 

as  those  I  lucation  of  ihc  students  best  fitted  ihem." — Mi . 

W.  N.  H 
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to  be  cumbrous,  and  to  lead  to  friction  between  military  and 
police.  There  appears,  moreover,  to  have  been  a  great  deal 
of  the  unbending  rigidity  of  military  discipline  in  the  police 
itself.  The  force — which  consisted  of  three  inspectors,  three 
sergeants,  and  sixty  constables,  in  three  divisions* — was 
commanded  (as  we  have  seen)  by  a  lieutenant  of  the  Royal 
Navy,  under  the  title  of  Director  of  Police,  and  the  orders 
and  regulations  were  said  to  be  interpreted  for  the  most  part 
very  strictly  and  sometimes  oppressively.  A  story  is  told  of 
the  captain  of  a  ship  at  one  of  the  yards  who  invited  his 
brother  to  dinner;  the  invitee  appeared  at  the  dockyard 
gate  at  6  p.m.  It  was  a  winter's  evening.  The  regulations 
directed  that  no  strangers  should  be  admitted  after  sunset, 
and  the  visitor  was  refused  admission.  His  brother 
appealed  to  the  Admiral,  who  sent  a  written  order  for  him 
to  be  allowed  to  enter;  but  the  Lieutenant  Director  of 
Police  declined  to  comply  on  the  ground  that  the  Admiral 
had  no  power  to  set  aiside  a  standing  order  made  by  their 
lordships,  and  the  gentleman  was  turned  away  dinnerless. 
The  same  rigid  system  seemed  often  applied  to  the  em- 
ployes of  the  Yard.  The  letter  and  not  the  spirit  of  the 
order  was  carried  out.  Matters  were  further  complicated, 
as  it  would  appear,  by  partiality.  The  force  was  recruited 
locally  ;  a  man  might  be  a  labourer  in  the  Yard  to-day  and 
a  policeman  to-morrow.  Sons  or  other  relations  might  be 
working  in  the  Yard.  Wives  of  members  of  the  force  might 
keep  shops  at  which  workmen  might  deal.  All  this  tended 
to  favouritism,  or  a  suspicion  of  it.  And  the  legal  powers  of 
the  force  were  limited.  Outside  the  Yard  the  members  were 
powerless,  and  had  to  apply  to  the  local  police  in  cases 
affecting  the  property  of  the  Crown.  There  were  rumours 
of  widespread  peculation  by  workmen,  petty  in  itself,  but  in 
the  aggregate  large. 

*  It  may  be  interesting  to  those  who  would  know  the  minutiae  of  the 
arrangements  to  learn  (as  explained  to  me  by  a  member  of  the  body)  that 
"  the  whole  of  the  police  were  in  the  Yard  forty-eight  hours  continuously, 
and  then  had  twenty-four  hours  out  of  the  Yard "  ;  and  that  '*  the  duty 
was  performed  in  watches  of  4  hours  alternately  ;  but  when  the  relief  came 
off  duty  at  4  a.m.,  they  did  not  go  on  again  till  12  noon,  as  the  relief  that 
had  b^n  out  of  the  Yard  for  twenty -four  hours  came  on  duty  at  8  a.m., 
and  the  relief  that  came  off  duty  at  4  a.m.  cleared  up  the  Section  House 
before  going  on  at  12  noon/' 
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One  of  the  most  important  duties  of  the  poHce  was  the 
daily  searching  of  the  men  after  Jeaving  work.  Dockyards 
are  full  of  valuable  property.  The  storehouses  contain  all 
things  necessary  for  fitting  out  ships,  fitting  up  official 
residences  and  officers'  messes.  In  the  workshops  there  are 
the  costlier  metals,  copper,  brass,  tools,  and  a  thousand 
other  things-  In  short,  nearly  every  article  of  trade  or 
domestic  use  is  to  be  found,  so  that  the  temptation  to  steal 
is  very  great,"  and  though  the  workmen  as  a  body  are  highly 
respectable,  still  the  temptation  exists.  To  check  this  the 
daily  search  was  instituted.  At  the  ringing  of  the  bell  for 
going  out,  a  line  of  police  in  extended  order  was  drawn 
across  the  gateway,  an  officer  from  each  of  the  mechanical 
departments  of  the  yard  at  the  same  time  attending.  The 
workmen  passed  between  the  files,  and  the  police  touched 
lightly  on  the  shoulder  any  man  selected  to  be  searched, 
who  then  passed  into  the  searching-room,  and  was  there 
overhauled.  Probably  about  five  per  cent,  of  the  workmen 
had  to  pass  this  ordeal,  and  the  "  finds"  are  said  to  have 
been  sometimes  very  curious.  Copper  bolts  appeared  to  be 
much  in  favour;  they  were  valuable,  and  could  easily  be  sold 
in  the  town.  Any  man  found  to  have  Government  property 
concealed  about  him  was  immediately  carried  before  the 
Captain  Superintendent,   and   if  the  "  find  "   was   trifling, 

*  We  are  reminded  of  the  old  nurse's  (greatly  exaggerated)  story, 
related  by  Dickens':  "There  was  once  a  shipwright,  and  he  wrought 
in  a  Government  Yard,  and  his  name  was  Chips,  and  his  father's  name 
before  him  was  Chips,  and  his  father's  name  before  him  was  Chips,  and 
his  father's  name  before  htm  was  Chips,  and  they  were  all  Chipses.  And 
Chips  the  father  had  sold  himself  to  the  Devil  for  an  iron  pot  and  a 
bushel  of  tenpenny  nails,  and  half  a  Ion  of  capper,  and  a  rat  thai  could 
speak  ;  and  Chips  the  grandfather  had  sold  himself  to  the  Devil  for  an 
iron  pot  and  a  bushel  of  lenpenny  nails,  and  half  a  ton  of  copper,  and  a 
rat  tliat  could  speak  ;  and  Chips  ihe  great-grandfather  had  disposed  of 
himself  in  the  same  direction  on  the  same  terms  ;  and  the  bargain  had 
run  in  the  family  for  a  long,  long  lime.  So  one  day  when  young  Chips 
was  al  work  in  the  Dock  Slip  all  alone,  down  in  the  dark  hold  of  an  old 
seventy-four  that  was  haled  up  for  repairs,  the  Devil  presented  himself, 
and  remaiked : 

■'  ■■  has  pip>, 

his  ihips. 


i 
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either  fined,*  suspended  or  dismissed  ;  if  important,  he  was 
prosecuted,  and  in  that  case  lost  his  situation. 

As  at  Sheerness,  great  precautions  were  used  to  prevent 
accidents  by  fire.  Each  department  of  the  Yard  had  manual 
engines  appropriated  to  it,  and  the  workmen  were  drilled  to 
their  use  under  their  own  officers.  The  police  had  very 
special  directions  in  case  of  fire.  The  boatswain  of  the 
Yard,  too,  had  directions  to  examine  the  fire-engines  and  to 
report  every  defect  he  might  find  in  them,  or  in  the  buckets, 
hoses,  or  any  article  belonging  to  them, "  it  being  of  the  utmost 
importance,"  said  the  Instructions,  **  that  the  engines  should 
at  all  times  be  in  good  repair  and  perfectly  fit  for  service." 
It  sometimes  happened  that  the  police  were  called  upon  to 
aid  in  suppressing  fires  occurring  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Yard,  and  they  were  always  ready  to  respond  to  the  call. 

Sunday,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was  a  quiet  day  in  the 
Yards ;  but  at  Chatham,  as  at  Sheerness,  the  sailors  and 
marines  in  port  went  to  the  Dockyard  Chapel.     The  latter 
marched  from  the  barracks  along  the  road  and  through  the 
great  gates  into  the  Yard  headed  by  their  band,  and  were 
invariably  accompanied  by  great  crowds  of  people  attracted 
by  the  fine  music,  who  followed  it  to  the  portals,  but,  for 
the  most  part,  stopped  at  the  entrance.     The  troops,  how- 
ever, passed   on   into   the   chapel,  and,  as   at   Sheerness, 
occupied  one  side  of  the  galleries,  and  the  blue-jackets  the 
opposite  side ;  while  the  Dockyard  (and  some  other)  officers 
and  their  families,  with  workmen  of  the  establishment  and 
visitors,  filled  the  floor.     And  the  scene  was  not  less  im- 
pressive here  than  there  when  the  congregation  joined,  as 
they  usually  appeared  to  do  very  heartily,  in  the  responses 
and  the  singing,  especially  when  such  hymns  were  sung  as 

"  Onward,  Christian  soldiers, 
Marching  as  to  war  !" 

and  other  favourite  compositions  in  harmony  with  the  pro- 
fessional character  of  a  large  portion  of  the  congregation. 
And  then,  when  the  service  was  finished,  and  the  blue- 
jackets and  the  marines  "  formed  up "  outside  the  chapel, 
and  the  officers  "  fell  in,"  —  the  sailors  returned  through 

*  In  this  case  one  half  the  penalty  went  to  the  policeman  who  was  the 
cause  of  the  conviction. 
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the  Yard  to  their  ship,  the  command.  Quick  March  !  was 
given  to  the  marines,  the  band  struck  up  some  high-sound- 
ing martial  air,  and  the  soldiers  marched  back  to  their 
barracks  again,  followed  by  a  freshly-gathered  crowd  who 
accompanied  them  to  their  quarters. 

There  were  many  places  of  worship  in  Chatham  ;  all  of 
them,  except  St.  Mary's  (the  old  parish  church)  and  St. 
Bartholomew's  (founded  about  1078),  more  or  less  modern. 
The  latter  is  exceedingly  interesting,  being  the  chapel 
originally  attached  to  the  Lepers'  Hospital,*  the  first  of 
many  such  hospitals  afterwards  founded  in  this  country,  and 
the  existence  of  which  speaks  loudly  of  the  prevalence  of 
that  foul  disease  in  those  times.  The  chapel  itself  is  very 
small  and  plain,  but  has  a  great  charm  for  the  archasologistt 

We  often  repaired  on  Sunday  afternoon  to  the  venerable 
cathedral,  where  for  many  an  age  the  men  of  Kent  have 
gathered,  which  it  is  interesting  to  remember  that  Pepys 
visited,;  and  where  some  able  preacher  is  frequently,  and 
some  excellent  music  always,  to  be  heard.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  personages  there  was  the  venerable  Dr.  Hawkins, 
the  famous  Provost  of  Oriel,  whose  long  white  hair  and  pale 
and  delicate  features  arrested  the  attention  of  the  visitor  as 
the  clergy  entered  in  procession.     He  was  born,  it  may  be 

•  It  appears  thai  the  endowments  of  the  Hospital — which  was  founded 
in  107a  by  Bishop  Gundulph  —  were  small,  and  although  aided  by 
various  donations,  its  income  was  scarcely  sufBcient  to  suppoil  ihe 
inmates,  who  therefore  received  assistance  in  the  form  of  provisions  from 
the  Priory  of  Rochester.  The  oblations  made  at  the  altars  of  St.  James 
and  St.  CWe^  in  the  cathedral  were  apptopriated  to  the  lepers,  and  they 
were  likewise  permitted  to  receive  alms  from  those  who  had  the  honour 
of  dininn  at  the  Archbishop's  table  on  the  day  of  his  installarion,  and 
received  as  ihcir  perquisite  on  this  occasion  the  cloth  which  covered  the 
dining  ■  table.  Although  so  dependent  on  charity,  they  constituted  a 
distinct  corporate  body,  had  a  common  seal,  and  executed  \'arious  deeds 
In  a  corporate  capacity-  Of  the  original  hospital  nothing;  now  remains  ; 
but  four  persons,  who  are  styled  "  brethren,"  are  supported  by  its  levenues. 

t  The  eastern  part  of  the  chapel,  which  is  more  ancient  th.tn  the  test, 
forms  a  circular  ap^e,  lit  by  three  circular  headed  windows,  the  centra 
light  being  the  laiger  one.  These  are  furnished  with  ^ig^ag  moulding* 
beautifully  worked,  and  perfectly  fresh.  The  walls  ate  of  rough  llini- 
work.  On  the  sonih  side  is  a  small  scdllia.  with  two  ver>-  early  Englt^ 
columns  with  poinied  arch,  and  caps  and  bases.  There  was  also  a  amall 
sloup  for  holy  water,  which  has  been  removed  and  placed  in  anoihti 

t  "April  io(t6()i).  To  Rochester,  and  there  saw  the  cathedral,  which 
is  now  fitting  fiar  use,  nnd  the  orgitn.  (hen  a-luning.  Then  away  ihenrc, 
observing  Ihe  great  doors  of  tlie  cliutcb,  as  lliey  say,  covenid  nitli  the 
akios  of  Sie  Danes."— /V/j-j*  Mtmeirs  ahH  fhary. 
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remembered,  about  1789,  and  educated  at  Merchant  Taylors' 
School,  whence  he  proceeded  to  St.  John's  College,  Oxford, 
where  he  graduated  in  high  honours  in  1811.  He  was 
elected  to  a  Fellowship  at  Oriel  in  1813,  appointed  Tutor  in 
1819,  and  chosen  Provost  and  appointed  Canon  of  Rochester 
(an  appointment  annexed  to  the  Provostship)  in  1828,  when 
he  came  to  reside  here.  He  was  a  great  friend  of  Dr. 
Arnold  of  Rugby,  and,  when  the  latter  became  a  candidate 
for  the  Head-Mastership  there,  predicted  that,  if  elected, 
**  he  would  change  the  face  of  education  throughout  the 
public  schools  of  England."  Arnold,  in  the  last  year  of  his 
life,  dedicated  to  Dr.  Hawkins  his  "  Lectures  on  Modern 
History."  Dr.  Hawkins  is  repeatedly  mentioned  by  Stanley 
in  his  "  Life  of  Dr.  Arnold."  He  is  the  author  of  a  re- 
markable book  on  Unauthorized  Tradition  (1819),  was  the 
Bampton  Lecturer  of  1840,  and  was  appointed  Dean 
Ireland's  Professor  of  Exegesis  in  1847,  being  the  first  to 
hold  the  chair.  He  had  yet  many  years  before  him  at 
Rochester. 

Close  to  the  cathedral  is  the  parish  church  of  St. 
Nicholas.  It  cannot  but  strike  one  as  a  superfluous  build- 
ing until  we  remember  the  distinct  purposes  of  the  cathedral 
and  the  parish  church :  the  one,  the  mother-church  of  the 
see,  and  school  of  sacred  music — in  which  is  maintained  the 
ceaseless  sacrifice  of  praise,  similar  to  that  in  the  Jewish 
Temple  of  old,*  instituted  by  God  Himself — and  a  place  of 

♦  "  Though  the  outward  form  of  worship  rendered  to  Almighty  God 
under  the  Old  Testament  dispensation  has  been  abrogated,  the  main 
ground  upon  which  we  must  suppose  temple  worship  to  have  been 
instituted — namely,  to  keep  alive  in  the  minds  of  God's  people  a  continual 
aspiration  after  their  heavenly  home— still  remains.  Though  our  religious 
light  is  in  many  respects  much  clearer  than  that  which  the  Jews  enjoyed, 
yet  we  .  .  .  have  as  much  need  as  they  of  some  miniature  and  model  of 
heavenly  worship  to  be  under  our  eyes  continually,  and  to  remind  us  of 
the  occupations  and  pursuits  in  which  we  hope  to  pass  our  eternity. 
Churches  closed  from  Sunday  to  Sunday,  or  opened  only  at  intervals, 
however  beneficial  may  be  the  influence  of  the  services  occasionally  held 
in  them,  do  not  do  this  with  sufficient  emphasis  ;  for  heaven's  temple  is 
never  closed,  nor,  although  its  blessed  inhabitants  are  employed  on  God*s 
errands  in  different  parts  of  the  universe,  does  its  song  of  praise  ever 
cease.  But  great  central  churches,  where  worship  is  never  silent,  where 
it  is  carried  on  with  the  unvarying  re^Iarity  of  the  dawn  and  the  night- 
fall, uninterrupted  by  the  most  startlmg  events,  whether  of  a  public  or 
private  character,  and  changeless  in  its  accents  and  features  amid  a  world 
which  is  full  of  change,  such  churches  as  these  do  help  to  make  an  audible 
echo  of  the  infinitely  sweet  and  solemn  worship  which  is  carried  on  in 
God's  heavenly  temple,  and  are  as  fresh  flowers  to  a  captive  in  a  dungeon, 


retirement  for  devout  and  learned  men,  in  which,  together 
with  daily  attendance  on  Divine  service,  they  may  engage  in 
studies  calculated  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  Church,* 
and  whence  they  may  come  forth,  as  occasion  may  require, 
to  assist  in  the  parochial  work  of  the  diocese;  the  other,  a 
provision  for  the  every-day  needs  of  men.  Up  to  1421  the 
inhabitants  of  St.  Nicholas'  parish  held  their  services  in  the 
nave  of  the  cathedral ;  but  in  that  year  a  separate  church 
was  erected  for  them,  which  was  replaced  by  the  present 
structure  in  1624. 

Sunday-schools  are  the  nurseries  of  the  Church,  and  there 
seemed  to  be  no  lack  of  Sunday-schools  in  Rochester  and 
Chatham.  The  instruction  given  in  them  was  doubtless 
mostly  of  an  elementary  character,  yet  it  did  honour  to  the 
teachers  who  so  freely  gave  their  time  and  labour  to  the 
work.  But  much  it  was  hoped  would  result  from  the  Sun- 
day-School Institute  and  the  Sunday-School  Union  then 
lately  established  (the  first  in  connection  with  the  Church  of 
England,  the  other  with  the  Nonconformist  Churches)  to  , 
advance  the  standard  of  teaching.  A  ragged  school  (with 
which  I  was  afterwards  associated)  had  also  lately  been 
opened  on  "  the  Brook,"  the  early  home  of  Charles  Dickens. 
which  had  no  doubt  been  a  sweet  and  lovely  place,  such  as 
described  by  Tennyson  in  his  so-named  poem,  but  was  now 
the  lowest  part  of  Chatham  and  full  of  poor  children. 

It  was  interesting  to  learn  that  while  the  Vicar  of  St, 
or  sweet  chimes  in  a  drearj-  niglit,  mementoes  amidst  the  darkness  of  this 
life  of  whLil  is  beautiful  and  holy,  ...  If  church  worship,  joyously  and 
solemnly  conducted,  draws  from  us  a  single  aspiration  towards  the  bosom 
of  our  Father  and  our  heavenly  home,  it  has  refreshed  and  braced  us  for 
our  spiritual  conflict,  as  a  draught  of  pure  morning  air,  coming  10  him 
front  the  far-ofTsea,  or  across  the  purple  heather,  refreshes  the  toil-worn 
artisan  for  the  labours  of  the  day." — Dtan  Goulburn. 

*  "  Cathedral  preferments  have  often  been  held  by  scholars  and  theo- 
logians who  have  done  good  service  to  the  Church  by  standard  works  of 
religious  or  devotional  literature,  such  as  Patrick,  Sherlock,  Bevcridge, 
Barrow,  Hooker,  Wateiland,  Wake,  Pearson,  Bull,  Hammond,  Cave, 
Comber,  Prideaux,  Stanhope  ;  and,  in  our  owri  days.  Hook,  Alford, 
Wordsworth,  Milman,  Waddington,  Cook,  and  Robertson.  There  is 
activity  enough  in  the  English  character,  and  restlessness  enough  in  the 
present  age,  10  secure  the  interests  of  progress,  and  to  give  us  every 
wholesome  reform,  without  aiming  a  blow  at  the  quiet  shelters  which 
contemplative  piety  and  learning  might  find  in  our  cathedrals,  which  they 
have  found  there  oftentimes  heretolore.  and  which  they  may,  by  a  judicious 
distribution  of  the  patronage,  and  by  a  few  obvious  reforms,  find  there 
more  freely  in  lime  to  come." — Dean  Goulburn. 
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Nicholas,  the  Rev.  W.  Conway,*  and  Miss  Conway,  had 
lately  erected  at  Brompton  (near  the  Dockyard)  the  church 
of  which  we  have  spoken,  there  had  just  come  to  reside  in 
Chatham  the  great  Church  Missionary  Schon,  of  whom 
Livingstone  said  to  Archbishop  Sumner,  "This  man's  name, 
your  grace,  will  live  generations  after  mine  has  been  for- 
gottep/'t 

Sunday  evenings  were   not  well   observed   in  Chatham.' 

For  though  the  churches  and  chapels  seemed  well  attended, 

the  streets  were  thronged  with    sailors  and   soldiers,  the 

innumerable  public-houses  were  all  open,  and  disorder,  noise, 

and  tumult  were  the  result.   Few  sailors  or  soldiers  attended 

a  place  of  worship  in  the  evening.     Something  less  formal 

and  more  freely  social  than  either  church  or  chapel  afforded 

— though  of  a  quiet  and  religious  character — was  perhaps 

needed ;  but  nothing  of  the  kind  was  provided. 

The  year  1848,  during  the  whole  of  which  the  fate  of 
Franklin  and  his  crews  occupied  the  attention  of  the  nation, 
gradually  passed  away.  Two  vessels — ^the  steamer  Vivid  and 
the  Mars  (already  mentioned) — were  launched  at  Chatham, 
and  the  Diamond^  a  28-gun  frigate,  at  Sheerness,  where  also 
the  Satellite  was  broken  up.  "  The  year  will  be  memorable," 
said  Charles  Knight  in  1864,  J  "  for  the  universal  upheaving 
of  the  Continental  kingdoms  in  an  earthquake  of  which  the 
tremblings  have  not  yet  passed  away."  But  England,  and 
England  alone,  maintained  her  tranquillity  (except  during 
the  Chartist  agitation,  which  subsided  after  April),  though, 
as  we  have  seen,  there  was  disquiet  in  our  Dockyards. 

♦  Afterwards  Rector  of  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster,  and  Canon  of 
Westminster  Abbey. 

t  The  French  Institute  conferred  upon  him  their  gold  medal  for  his 
Haussa  Grammar  and  Dictionary,  but  England  gave  him  no  public 
recognition  until  a  later  period.  "  I  felt  so  ashamed,"  says  the  eminent 
Orientalist  Dr.  Cust,  **  at  the  neglect  shown  to  this  great  scholar  by  his 
native  and  adopted  country,  that  I  prevailed  on  three  great  religious 
societies  (the  Bible  Society,  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Know- 
ledgCy  and  the  Church  Missionary  Society),  whom  he  had  served,  to 
memorialize  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  Oxford  for  an  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity,  and  I  forwarded  it  with  a  letter  of  my  own  detailing 
all  that  had  been  done  ;  and  we  were  successful.  In  a  special  assembly, 
the  degree  was  conferred  upwon  Dr.  Benson,  the  Primate,  *  causa  honoris^ 
on  accoimt  of  his  high  station,  and  on  Dr.  Schdn,  ^ honoris  causa* 2& ^ 
small  acknowledgment  of  all  his  labours,  all  his  knowledge,  and  all  his 
devotion." 

X  "  Popular  History  of  England." 


EARLY  in  1849  ^he  anxiously-looktd-for  orders  Tor  the 
reduction  and  rearrangement  of  the  Dockyard 
Establishments  were  issued.  In  a  series  of  sections 
and  paragraphs  thereafter  known  as  "  Mr.  Ward's  Minutes" 
(to  the  substance  of  which  a  world-wide  pubhcity  was  given 
by  such  newspapers  as  reproduced  them  from  the  Blue- 
books),  great  changes  were  introduced,  embracing  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  numbers  of  workmen  and  their  superintendini; 
officers  ;  rearranging  the  hours  of  labour  and  the  mode  of 
muster;  and  prescribing  rules  for  ensuring  a  proper  check 
on  the  official  demands  for  stores  and  a  due  control  over 
their  expenditure  ;  a  regular  audit  of  the  wages  ;  and,  very 
especially,  a  thorough  co-operation  amongst  the  officers  of 
the  several  departments;  with  other  matters  forming  part 
of  the  system  of  improved  economical  management  which 
the  Board  of  Admiralty  desired  to  see  enforced  in  the 
Dockyards.* 

•  "  My  Lords,"  says  the  leading  Minute,  " are  perfectly  well  aware  that 
Improved  economy  depe  ds  much  less  upon  the  written  rules  laid  down 
by  the  Board  of  Admiralty  than  upon  the  spirit  in  which  those  rules  are 
carried  out  by  the  superintendents  and  the  principal  officers  of  the  Pock- 
yards.  But  after  a  very  searching  inquiry  they  have  thought  it  advisable 
to  lay  down  certain  new  regulations  which  seem  10  them  calculated  to 
remedy  obvious  defects,  and  to  give  a  regular  and  uniform  action  to  all 
the  parts  of  the  existing  system  of  management.  They  trust  that  you"— my 
Lords  are  addressing  the  Superintendents— "will  use  wisely  the  authority 
thus  confided  to  you,  and  impiess  upon  the  minds  of  all  under  you  the 
fact  that  the  only  way  to  disarm  the  jealousy  with  which  the  growing 
expenditure  of  the  naval  yards  is  viewed  is  to  satisfy  Parliament  and  (he 
country  that  •  -at  national  establishments  are  conducted  with  the 

same  regar'"  iv,  the  same   honest  desire   to  make  promotion 

depend  upi  'he  same  scrupulous  attention  10  tho:e  minute 


J 
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By  these  minutes  the  number  of  shipwrights  in  all  the 

Yards  together  was  reduced   to  3,500;    and  corresponding 

redactions  were  made  in  the  other  trades  agreeably  to  the 

scale  already  in  use  for  regulating  their  several  proportions. 

A  reduction  in  the  number  of  subordinate  officers — which, 

it  was  considered,  had  been  excessive,  and  which,  in  view  of 

the  proposed  reduction  in  workmen,  they  now  desired  to 

reduce  proportionately,  and   still   further   to  diminish    by 

rearrangement,  from  leading  men  upward — was  also  ordered. 

It  was,  however,  directed  that  all  reductions  should  be  so 

made  as  to  bear  as  lightly  as  possible  on  all  concerned. 

The  hours  of  the  Yards  were  rearranged.     These  were  now 

to  be  as  follows : 


Gatts 

Bell 

Gates 

Bell  rings  five 

close. 

rings. 

close. 

minutes  be/ore 

December  ist  to  January  30th 

7AS 

11.50 

1. 10 

4.IS 

February 

7.25 

If. 50 

1. 10 

515 

March  ist  to  October  31st 

7.10 

11.50 

1.30 

6.0 

November 

7.25 

11.50 

1. 10 

515 

The  muster  by  clerks  was  also  abolished,  and  timekeepers 
ap{>ointed  to  attend  to  this  duty.  Of  the  changes  as  regards 
the  stores,  etc.,  more  will  be  said  hereafter.  With  reference 
to  the  wages,  the  minutes  said,  "  My  Lords  find  that  the 
exclusive  responsibility  of  the  wages  paid  in  the  Dockyards, 
amounting  to  nearly  3^800,000  a  year,  now  rests  with  the 
Storekeepers  of  the  Dockyards,  whose  clerks  attend  the 
musters,  check  the  absentees,  and  prepare  the  weekly  pay- 
lists  without  any  inquiry  being  made,  either  locally  or  at 
Somerset  House,  into  the  manner  in  which  these  accounts 
are  kept,  and  without  even  the  semblance  of  a  subsequent 
audit.  My  Lords  can  only  regard  this  system  as  an  anomaly, 
unprecedented  in  the  public  service.  In  considering  the 
remedy  that  might  best  be  applied  to  it,  they  feel  that  while 
it  would  be  desirable  to  bring  the  Dockyard  wages,  like 
every  other  item  of  naval  expenditure,  under  the  direct 
control  of  the  Accountant-General,  the  inconvenience  of 
transmitting  such  a  mass  of  vouchers  weekly  to  Somerset 
House,  the  inquiries  that  they  would  give  rise  to,  and  the 
correspondence  to  which  these  inquiries  would  lead,  present 


details  of  mans^ement 

establishment 

the  secret  of  success.'' 


agement  upon  which  the  loss  or  gain  of  a  manufacturing 
depends,  that  in  all  private  enterprises  have  constituted 
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insurmountable  obstacles.  They  preft:r,  therefore,  a  local 
check,  the  inquiry  being  immediate,  and,  where  error  is 
detected,  the  remedy  always  in  the  hands  of  the  proper 
authorities;  and  they  are  consequently  pleased  to  direct 
that  in  each  Dockyard  an  experienced  clerk  shall  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  Storekeeper's  department  to  the  office  of 
the  Superintendent,  where  he  will  assist  in  checking  the 
accounts  of  each  week  as  soon  as  sent  in,  and  in  preparing 
them  for  a  weekly  audit  by  the  Superintendent,  who  will 
pass  no  account  without  satisfying  himself  that  the  sums 
paid  are  those  really  due,  and  that  no  error  or  irregularity 
has  been  committed."  For  this  post  at  Chatham  I  had  the 
honour  to  be  selected,  with  the  title  of  "  Auditor  of  Yard 
Wages,"  and  was  accordingly  transferred  from  the  office 
of  the  Storekeeper  to  that  of  the  Captain  Superintendent. 
The  Naval  Estimates  for  Chatham  Yard  for  1849-50  gave 
jfSg,96S  for  established  workmen,  ;f  1,369  for  teams,  ^^3,053 
for  wages  to  police,  and  ^18,704  for  wages  to  men  employed 
on  new  (architectural)  works,  improvements  and  repairs ; 
together  with  ;^I4,295  in  the  aggregate  for  all  the  Yards  to 
the  men  of  the  Yard-craft. 

In  the  Superintendent's  office  I  found  a  rich  historical 
treasure  in  the  official  library,  consisting  of  the  despatches 
of  the  Admiralty  to  the  Superintendent  for  centuries  back 
in  bound  volumes,  to  which  it  was  occasionally  my  duty  to 
refer,  and  where  I  could  feast  my  eyes  on  the  veritable 
autograph  of  Pepys  and  the  quaint  letters  of  the  Board  in 
the  olden  days,  when,  instead  of  the  cold  formula  "  By 
command  of  their  Lordships,"  signed  by  the  Secretary  to 
the  Admiralty,  the  despatches  closed  with  "  Your  loving 
friends,"  and  bore  the  signatures  of  the  several  members  of 
the  Board. 

While  all  this  disturbance  of  the  previous  order  of  things 
was  going  on  at  Chatham,  there  was  commotion  also  in  the 
neighbouring  city  of  Rochester  over  a  very  different  matter, 
and  yet,  withal,  one  of  some  national  concern,  to  which  we 
shall  therefore  now  direct  our  attention. 

The  Cathedral  School  of  that  ancient  city  was  founded 
(after  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries)  by  Henry  VIII.,  for 
the   education   and   maintenance   of  a   certain    number  of 
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scholars,  on  the  foundation  of  Eton  and  Westminster.      It 
was  directed  in  the  Rochester  Statutes  **  that  there  be  for 
ever  in  the  said  Church  one  Dean,  six  Canons  and  Minor 
Canons,  two  Teachers  of  the  Boys  in  Grammar,  twenty  boys 
to  be  taught  in  Grammar,  and  Six  Poor  Men,  to  be  main- 
tained at  the  cost  of  the  Church."     The  scholars,  boys,  and 
"bedesmen"  are  therefore  as  much  members  of  the  founda- 
tion, though  not  all  for  life,  as  the  Dean  and  Canons.    Else- 
where in  the  Statutes  the  Grammar  Boys  are  described  as 
having  their  food  supplied  them  (gratis).     It  is  also  clear 
that  the  founder  intended  them  to  be  lodged  at  the  expense 
of  the  Church.     Provision   was,  moreover,  made  for  four 
exhibitioners  at  the  Universities,  with  an  annual  allowance 
of  £5  each  ;  and  for  an  allowance  to  each  King's  Scholar  of 
iz  13s.  4d.  (3^53  6s.  8d.  for  the  twenty),  sums   severally 
sufficient  at  that  time  for  the  maintenance  of  a  student  at 
college  and  a  boy  at  school ;  while  the  stipend  of  the  Dean 
was  fixed  at  ;f  100,  and  that  of  a  Canon  at  3^20.     In  the 
coarse  of  time  changes  took  place  in  the  value  of  money, 
and  the  incomes  of  cathedral  dignitaries  were  proportionally 
(or  disproportionally)  increased.    But  in  1848  the  allowances 
of  the  exhibitioners  and  the  Grammar  Boys  at  Rochester 
remained  what  they  were  300  years  before,  viz.,   3^5  and 
£2  13s.  4d.  respectively,  while  the  six  poor  men  had  dis- 
appeared^  the  incomes  of  the  Dean  and  Canons  having  mean- 
while risen  to  £1,426  in  the  one  case  and  £680  in  the  other.* 
We  are   anxious  that   no   shadow  should    be   thrown   on 
religion  or  the  Church  for  these  things.     Nothing  can  be 
more  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  religion,  nor  to  the  spirit  of 
true  Churchmen,  than  the  oppression  of  the  helpless,  or  the 
selfishness  which  grasps  at,  or  even  allows  itself  to  be  en- 
riched by,  that  which  belongs  to  the  poor.     Neither  religion 
nor  the  Church  is  to  blame,  but  the  men  who  take  undue 
advantage  of  their  opportunities.     The  then  Head-Master, 
the  Rev.  Robert  Whiston,  M.A.   (whom  we   have  already 
introduced  to  our  readers),  feeling  this  to  be  an  injustice, 
nobly  resolved  to  vindicate  the  rights  of  his  pupils.     He 

♦  The  case  was  sharply  satirized  by  Charles  Dickens  in  Household 
Words,  See  "The  History  of  a  Certain  Grammar  School,"  in  vol.  iii., 
p.  457  (August  9th,  1851) ;  also  vol.  vii.,  p.  455  (July  9th,  1853). 
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accordingly  wrote  to  the  Chapter  requesting  an  increase  of 
the  exhibitioners'  £5.  on  the  grounds  already  stated,  following 
up  that  letter  with  a  second  asking  for  an  augmentation  of 
the  Grammar  Boys'  £z  13s.  4d.  Neither  request  was 
granted.  Then,  having  obtained  counsel's  opinion  in  favour 
of  his  views,  he  appealed  to  the  Bishop,  the  official  visitor, 
to  enforce  the  statutes  ;  but  that  dignitary,  after  long  delay, 
referred  him  to  the  Court  of  Chancery.  Thus  disappointed, 
and  feeling  more  and  more  the  injustice  of  the  case— finding, 
too,  that  a  similar  condition  of  things  prevailed  elsewhere — 
Mr.  Whiston  determined  on  placing  the  whole  matter  before 
the  public,  and  published  a  pamphlet  (which  soon  passed 
through  five  editions)  entitled  "Cathedral  Trusts  and  their 
Fulfilment,"  in  which  he  discussed  the  antecedents  not  only 
of  Rochester,  but  of  other  cathedrals,  especially  Worcester 
(where  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  had  been  Dean),  showing 
that  while  the  stipends  of  the  Deans  and  Canons  had  in- 
creased so  largely,  those  of  the  subordinates  had  been  little, 
and  the  boys'  and  students'  not  at  all,  augmented,  while  the 
bedesmen  had  for  some  forty  years  disappeared  altogether. 
He  had  now  (1849)  been  dismissed  by  the  Chapter  from  the 
head-mastership,  for  alleged  "libels"  against  themselves 
and  the  Bishop. 

If  we  may  anticipate  in  our  narrative  here  the  subsequent 
course  of  events,  we  may  state  that  Mr.  Whiston  applied  to 
the  Court  of  Chancery  for  restoration  to  office,  but  found  that 
it  had  no  power  to  restore  him.  The  Chapter,  however, 
strange  to  say,  did  so,  and  then  called  upon  him  to  show 
why  he  should  not  be  dismissed  again  on  the  same  charge, 
omitting  the  previous  charge  of  "  libel  "  on  the  Bishop. 
This  he  declined  to  do,  and  was  a  second  time  dismissed. 
Sir  F.  Thesiger,  as  Mr.  Whiston's  counsel,  now  applied  to 
the  Queen's  Bench  for  a  mandamus,  directed  to  the  Dean 
and  Chapter,  for  his  restoration  to  office.  This,  however, 
that  court  refused,  alleging  that  the  Bishop,  for  libelling 
whom,  as  well  as  the  Chapter,  he  had  been  dismissed,  was 
the  proper  authority  to  decide  the  case.  But  Mr.  Whiston 
was  not  to  be  daunted.  He  appeared  before  the  Bishop, 
Lord  Wcnsleydale,  and  Dr.  Lushington,  and  substantiated 
the  "  libellous  statements."    The  trial  lasted  five  days,  three 
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of  which  were  occupied  by  Mr.  Whiston  himself.  Three 
years  of  litigation  thus  passed,  during  which  Mr,  Whiston 
held  the  school,  teaching  the  non-foundationers,  while 
another  master,  enjoying  his  salary,  taught  the  King's 
Scholars  elsewhere.  At  the  end  of  that  time  judgment  was 
given  by  the  Bishop,  as  visitor,  for  Mr,  Whiston's  restora- 
tion (but  without  payment  of  his  three  years'  salary);  the 
exhibitioners'  allowances  were  raised  from  ^5  to  £z°'  ^"^^ 
subsequently  to  ^40 ;  the  King's  Scholars  from  £z  13s.  4d. 
to  ;fi6  13s.  4d.,  and  afterwards  to  .^21  3s.  ^d. ;  while  the 
bedesmen,  whose  places  had  been  empty  for  forty  years, 
were,  through  Mr.  Whiston,  once  more  appointed,  and  their 
allowance  raised  from  £6  13s.  4d,  to  £\i,  13s.  4d.  More- 
over, at  some  of  the  other  cathedrals  the  salaries  and 
allowances  of  the  students  and  boys  were  in  hke  manner 
raised,  and  additional  grants  made  to  cathedral  schools  by 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners.  So  generally,  too,  was 
the  subject  discussed,  and  so  strong  was  pubhc  feeling 
throughout  the  land,  that  cathedral  reform  was  for  the  first 
time  in  history  referred  to  by  the  Premier  (Lord  Derby)  in 
the  Queen's  Speech,  and  a  commission  was  appointed  to 
inquire  and  report  thereon."  For  Mr,  Whiston  himself 
there  was  great  reward.  A  subscription  was  raised  among 
men  of  all  classes  and  parties  throughout  the  kingdom 
for  the  payment  of  his  expenses  and  loss  of  salary,  and 
amounted  to  £2,000 ;  while  costly  and  beautiful  testimonials 
were  presented  to  him,  including  one  of  special  character 
and  honour  from  Australia. "f" 

*  A  measure  of  great  importance  followed,  leading  10  an  extensive 
enfranchisement  of  capitular  estates  previously  in  mortmain,  and  under 
leases  renewable  upon  fines.  Many  of  the  Chapters  then  arranged  wltli 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  to  transfer  their  property  with  a 
fluctuating  income  into  a  fixed  payment. 

t  Mr.  Whiston  then  continued  master  of  ihe  Cathedra!  School  at 
Rochester  until  his  resignation  in  1877,  numbering  amongst  his  former 
pupils  men  afterwards  distinguished  in  various  walks  of  life,  and  the  last 
of  them  a  Senior  Wrangler  at  Cambridge,  to  which  he  had  proceeded 
direct  from  the  school.  Since  the  reverend  gentleman's  retirement  he  bns 
been  active  in  various  public  offices,  and  has  taken  a  leading  part  in  the 
affairs  of  Ihe  City  of  Rochester.  He  acts  as  a  county  magistrate  for  the 
Rochester  District,  Chatham,  and  the  neighbourhood,  and  also  at  the 
Quarterly  Sessions  of  the  county.  As  ex^-^cio  Guardian  he  is  a  regular 
attendant  at  the  Hoard  and  House  Committee  meetings  of  the  Medway 
Union  (one  of  the  most  important  of  the  county),  and  he  generally  presides 


H         attendant 
^^        Union  (oni 


It  is  to  be  lamented,  however,  that  Mr.  Whiston's  work 
has  since  been  undone,  and  the  wrongs  which  he  en- 
deavoured to  suppress  and  reform,  so  far,  at  any  rate,  as 
regards  the  cathedra!  schools,  have,  through  the  action  of 
the  Endowed  Schools  Commissioners,  been  even  aggra- 
vated. For  the  twenty  foundation  scholars  with  stipends 
of  £21  13s.  4d.,  and  free  tuition,  are  now  reduced  to  six, 
with  no  stipend,  but  only  free  of  school  fees  ;  while  the 
stipends  of  the  Dean  and  Canons  have  been  raised  to 
jr2,ooo  and  ^1,000  respectively,  in  contravention,  as  it 
would  seem,  of  an  Act  of  Parliament.  It  is,  however,  right 
to  observe  that  those  stipends  have  been  considerably 
diminished  by  the  reduction  in  agricultural  rents. 

Let  us  return  to  her  Majesty's  Dockyard.  On  Thursday, 
the  26th  of  April  (1849),  the  drawn  blinds  of  the  official 
residences  and  the  flags  of  the  ships  in  harbour  at  half-mast 
announced  the  decease  of  the  gallant  Superintendent  of  the 
Yard,  Captain  Sir  Thomas  Bourchier,  K.C.B.  He  was 
born  in  1791,*  commissioned  as  Lieutenant  in  1808,  as 
commander  1822,  and  as  Captain  1827 ;  and  had  been  made 
a  Knight  Commander  of  the  Bath  in  recognition  of  his 
services  in  the  Chinese  War,  The  interment  took  place  a 
few  days  after  the  lamented  officer's  decease. t  The  funeral 
of  a  naval  officer  of  high  rank  is  an  impressive  spectacle- 
The  solemn  strains  of  the  Dead  March  from  the  tine 
band  of  the  Royal  Marines  at  the  head  of  the  procession ; 
the  tolling  bells ;  the  coffin,  bearing  the  sword  and  hat  of 
the  deceased;  the  pall-bearers  and   family  mourners;   the 

s  chairman  at  the  meetings  of  the  trustees  of  the  Rochester  and  Chatham 
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Savings  Bank.  He  is  also  a  direcior  and  on  the  committee  of  manaKC- 
ment  of  the  Kent  Insurance  Inslitution.  Mr.  Whiston's  industry  has  also 
been  shown  in  other  ways.  He  contributed  largely  to  the  "Dictionary 
of  Greek  and  Roma.n  Antiquities,"  and  he  is  well  known  as  editor  of 
Demosthenes.  At  the  present  time  he  acts  as  Assistant  Examiner  in 
Classics  for  the  Civil  Service  Commission  in  its  most  imporlanl  examina- 
tions, such  as  that  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Athensum  Club,  and  a  Conservative,  and,  having  been  bom  in  1808,  is 
now  (189s)  is  his  eighty- seventh  year, 

*  Sir  Thomas  was  the  son  of  the  late  Major-Gcneral  Bourchier,  of 
Ardclony,  county  Clare,  and  descended  from  a  branch  of  the  ancient 
English  family  of  the  name.  In  1843  he  married  Miss  Codnngton, 
eldest  daughter  of  Admiral  Sir  Edward  Codnngton,  G.C.B. 

t  A  murdl  tablet  to  his  memory  was  subsequentiv  placed  in  the  chapel 
of  ihe  Yard. 
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long  retinue  of  naval  and  military  officers  in  uniform,  and 
the  large  body  of  sailors  and  marines  following ;  the  loud 
booming  of  the  minute-guns,  and  the  vast  numbers  of  people 
^vhom  the  ceremony  has  brought  together,  can  never  be 
entirely  forgotten  by  those  who  witness  it. 

"  The  memory  of  the  just  is  blessed."     On  the  30th  of 
April,  1849,  died  Captain  R.  J.  Elliot,  R.N.,  the  founder, 
wth  Admiral  G.  C.  Gambler  and  Captain  R.  Justice,  of  the 
Sailors'  Home  in  Wells  Street,  London  Docks,  the  parent 
and  model  of  all  the  Sailors'  Homes  that  now  exist  in  the 
world.     Associated  as  I  am  with  the  British  Navy,  I  feel 
an  interest  in  every  sailor,  and  therefore  in  every  Sailors' 
Home.    Moreover,  I  had  often  in  my  early  days  met  Captain 
Elliot,  and  knew  him  well,  and  had  many  times  visited  the 
home   in  Wells   Street.      I   may,  therefore,  be  allowed  to 
indulge  for  a  moment  in  a  pleasing,  though  mournful,  retro- 
spection.    To  rescue  the  seamen  of  the  Port  of  London 
from  the  harpies,  of  whom  they  had  always  till  then  been 
the  prey,  and  to  provide  for  them  a  place  of  protection,  in 
which  they  could  enjoy  the  advantages  of  a  club  with  the 
comforts  of  a  home,  and  be  accessible  also  to   Christian 
influence.  Captain  Elliot  took  humble  lodgings  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Ratcliff  Highway,  and  nobly  devoted  himself, 
his  time,  and  his  fortune  to  their  service.     In  conjunction 
with  Admiral  Gambier,  he  purchased  the  land  on  which  the 
Wells  Street  Home  now  stands,  and  erected  the  now  well- 
known  building,  with  accommodation  for  a  large  number  of 
men.  '  The  institution,  however,  was  by  no  means  popular 
in  the  neighbourhood ;  indeed,  it  had  a  host  of  crafty  foes 
all  around  it  who  had  thriven  by  ensnaring  and  robbing  the 
seamen,*  and  who  did  all  they  could  to  keep  them  in  their 
toils ;  and  for  a  time  it  was  more  or  less  dependent  on  the 
benevolence  of  its  friends.     But  at  length  it  became  self- 
supporting,  the  sailors  resorted  to  it  in  great  and  increasing 
numbers,  and  after  awhile  it  was  found  too  small.     Queen 
Adelaide,  as  the  wife  of  a  naval  Prince,  fitted  up  an  addi- 
tional dormitory,  but  the  accommodation  was  still  insuffi- 
cient    It  continued,  however,  to  prosper,  t  together  with  a 

♦  Sec  Household  Words,  ii.,  p.  12. 

t  Since  Captain  Elliot's  death  it  has  been  found  possible  to  enlarge  the 
building  by  pulling  down  the  premises  at  the  bade,  and— the  Prince  of 
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Destitute  Sailors'  Asylum  hard  by,  which  Captain  Elliot 
also  founded ;  and  that  officer  superintended  both  until  his 
death,  long  ere  which  he  had  the  gratification  of  seeing 
Sailors'  Homes  established  in  many  of  our  ports  in  the 
United  Kingdom  and  abroad.  These  are  now  so  many 
monuments  to  his  memory,  and  will  perpetuate  his  name. 
If,  as  has  been  said,  the  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them, 
so  also,  happily,  does  the  good.  And  "men  resemble  the 
gods  in  nothing  so  much  as  in  doing  good  to  their  fellow- 
creatures."* 

Sir  Thomas  Bourchier  was  succeeded  in  the  superinten- 
dence of  Chatham  Yard,  on  the  5th  of  May,  by  Captain  Peter 
Richards,  C,B.,an  officer  of  great  experience  and  high  repu- 
tation,+  under  whom  I  had  the  honour  of  serving,  and  was 

Wales  having  laid  the  fouudalkin— erecting  an  addilional  structure  or 
annen  with  a  frontage  into  Dock  Street,  to  which  street  it  is  now  quite  an 
ornament.  It  was  subsequently  felt  that  a  place  of  worship  for  the 
inmates  should  be  provided,  and  Prince  Albert  laid  the  Toundation  of  a 
church,  which  was  endowed  by  Admiral  Hope.  The  institution  provides 
a  comfortable  berth  for  each  man— four  good  meals  every  day,  with  beer 
for  dinner  and  supper,  a  surgeon  to  attend  him  when  sick,  with  advice 
and  medicines  gratis  \  a  post-office  and  savings  bank,'  with  special 
privileges;  a  large  hall  in  which  the  men  meet  for  social  intercourse  ;  a 
recreation- room  with  draughts,  bagatelle,  and  chess  ;  a  skiltle-altey  and 
racket-court ;  hot  and  cold  baths  (always  ready),  with  provision  for 
shaving  and  hair-cutting  ;  a  reading-room  and  library ;  a  school  in  which 
navigation  is  taught ;  a  clothing -store,  where  a  new  rig-out  of  the  best 
quahty  may  be  had  at  the  most  reasonable  price ;  and  almost  every  other 
convenience  a  sailor  can  desire.  In  the  winter  evenings,  moreover,  enter- 
tainments are  given.  The  seamen  pay  15s.  a  week  for  all,  including 
washing.  The  men  are  allowed  to  stay  out  at  night  till  1 1.3a  ;  and  later 
by  asking  for  a  pass.  The  report  for  iSgi  shows  that  during  that  year 
no  less  than  8,943  have  been  boarded  in  the  homes  at  Wells  Street  and 
Gravesend,  where  a  branch  home  has  been  established.  Superior 
accommodation  is  provided  for  masters  and  mates,  who  pay  i8s.6d.  a  week 
each.  Two  other  sailors'  homes  have  now  been  established  in  London, 
and  in  1892  there  were  altogether  twenty-one  in  England,  five  in  Ireland, 
five  in  Scotland,  and  tweniy-une  abroad. 

*  Cicero. 

t  The  career  of  this  officer  is  so  remarkable,  as  showing  the  great  number 
of  ships  one  naval  man  may  serve  in,  as  well  as  bis  own  distinguished 
services  [repeatedly  under  the  same  superior),  that  I  venture  to  abbreviate 
them  from  O'Byrne's  "  Naval  Biography  "  :  Peter  Richards  entered  the 
Navy,  in  1798,  as  first-class  volunteer  on  board  the  Cambridge  (74), 
beanng  the  flag  of  Sir  Richard  King,  at  Plymouth,  where,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  months  in  1799  and  iSco,  he  continued  employed  until  1803  m 
the  Resolult.  From  November,  1802,  until  December,  1807,  he  served  on 
and  Mediterranean  stations,  principally  in  the  capacity  of 
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exceedingly  pleased  to  serve,  during  the  whole  period  of  his 
superintendence,  at  the  close  of  which — when  he  became  a 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty — he  introduced  me  in  the  most 
agreeable  manner  to  his  successor. 

The  Mechanical  Departments  of  the  Yard  were  of  endless 
interest,  and  it  was  a  pleasant  change,  when  sometimes 
wearied  with  the  monotony  of  my  work,  to  rise  from  the 
desk  and  visit  them.  I  loved  to  go  to  the  Smithery  and 
watch  the  forging  of  the  mighty  anchors,  and  see  the  blows 
given  whose  thunder  shook  the  solid  earth  around  and 
might  be  heard  afar  off.  .\gain  and  again  I  looked  in  at  the 
Metal  Mills.  Let  me  describe  the  process  of  manufacturing 
the  metal.  It  was  formerly  called  conversion,  as  the  copper 
was  not  smelted  from  the  ores,  but  from  old  sheathing  and 
bolts  from  ships,  sent  to  Chatham  from  all  the  other  Royal 

midshipman  on  the  Culloikii  (74),  flag-ship  of  Kear-Admira]  Sir  James 
Richard  Dacres  and  George  Campbell ;  Dreaditoughl  and  PriiKess 
Royal  (gS's),  both  commanded  by  Captain  R.  C.  Reynolds  :  HercuUa  (74), 
Captain  Hon.  John  Colville,  and  Ocean  (98),  flag-ship  of  Lord  CoUingwood. 
On  the  i2th  of  the  month  last  mentioned  he  was  made  Lieutenant  in  the 
Repulse  (74),  Captain  Hon.  A  K.  Legge.  part  of  the  force  employed  in 
the  expedition  to  the  Walcheren  in  1809;  and  he  was  subsequently 
appointed,  13rd  Febnjary  and  4th  May,  1811,  to  the  Montagu  (7^),  Cap'.ain 
'  John  Halliday,  and  Revenge,  of  similur  fi>rce,  successive  flag-ship  at 
Cadi;[,  oflT  Toulon,  and  in  the  Adriatic,  of  Rear-Admiral  Hon.  A.  K. 
LeggeandSir  John  Gore,  to  the  latter  of  whom  he  became  First  Lieutenant. 
In  the  course  of  18 1 5,  after  some  months  of  half-pay,  to  the  luviatkan(j^. 
Captain  Thomas  Briggs,  Alanine  (38),  Captain  J.  Coghlan,  and  Ui>yn£ 
(98),  flag  ship  of  Lord  Kxmoulh,  all  in  the  Mediterranean  ;  and  3rd  July, 
1816, 10  the  Queen  Charlotte  (loo).  For  his  conduct  as  First  Lieutenant  of 
that  ship,  which  also  bore  the  flag  of  Lord  Exmouth,  at  (he  bombardment 
of  Algiers,  when,  in  the  Queen  Charlotte's  bar^e,  he  boarded,  and  in  ten 
minutes  set  fire  to  a  frigate,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Commander, 
i6th  September,  1816.  On  loth  October,  rS:6,  Captain  Richards  obtained 
command  of  the  Delorus  (18),  in  which  vessel  he  continued  on  the 
Mediterranean  station  until  advanced  to  post  rank,  17th  September,  1828. 
His  appointments  have  since  been,  ifjth  December,  iSji,  to  Ihe-^JM  (84), 
bearing  the  flag  of  the  present  Sir  W.  Parker,  off  Lisbon,  whence  he 
returned  in  the  summer  of  1834;  ist  November,  1835,  for  neatly  two 
years  to  the  Valage  (28),  in  the  Mediterranean  ;  and  5th  Apiil,  1S41,  and 
Z7th  February,  1845,  '"  '*"*  Cornviallis  (72)  and  Hibemia  (loj),  flag-ship 
of  Sir  W.  Parker.  While  in  the  Comwallis,  which  ship  was  piid  off  at 
the  close  of  1844,  Captain  Richards  bore  a  disiinguishea  pan  among  the 
operations  on  the  coast  of  China,  where  he  served  on  shore  in  the  attack 
on  the  enemy's  entrenched  camp  on  the  heights  of  Segaon,  and  at  the 
taking  of  Chapoo,  Woosung.  .Shanghai,  and  Chin-Kiang  Foo.  As  a 
reward  for  the  admirable  gallantry,  spirit,  and  judgment  he  had  through- 
it  displayed,  he  was  nominated  a  C.B.  24th  December,  1843. 
"It  IS  well  known,"  says  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  1859  on  Dock- 
yard Economy,  "th.it  nothing  escaped  the  vigilance  of  this  oflicer." 
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Dockyards.  Many  tons  at  a  time  were  delivered  at  the 
Metal  Mills,  where  a  suitable  reverberatory  furnace  was  used 
to  melt  the  copper  in  quantities  of  from  four  to  five  tons  at 
a  time,  which  quantity  could  be  melted  once  or  twice  in  the 
twenty-four  hours  as  required,  the  work  going  on  day  and 
night  without  intermission  from  Monday  to  Saturday,  three 
sets  of  men  being  employed.  The  furnace  was  charged  at  a 
side-doorway,  which  was  a  framework  of  iron  filled  with 
firebricks  to  resist  the  high  temperature  of  the  furnace 
during  the  "  firing  "  ;  this  door  was  opened,  by  a  weighted 
iron  lever,  as  required  for  the  addition  of  metal  until  the  full 
charge  was  put  ia.  If  the  copper  was  to  be  refined  and 
taken  out  the  same  day,  the  front-door  was  closed,  and 
"  firing  "  commenced,  that  is,  renewed  stoking,  for  the  fire 
had  been  burning  strongly  during  the  whole  of  the  charging 
process.  With  the  doors  closed  and  renewed  stoking,  the 
heat  had  become  great  and  the  copper  was  melting;  the 
leading  man  therefore  opened  the  door  and  introduced  his 
"rabble"  to  stir  the  mass  so  that  all  might  be  melted; 
closing  this  door,  he  opened  the  side-door  and  took  out  a 
sample,  which  he  broke  at  a  vice,  and  this  guided  him  to  the 
next  step,  which  was  to  introduce  into  the  molten  metal  ' 
"  the  pole,"  commonly  a  piece  of  beech  or  oak  from  20  to 
30  feet  long,  and  as  large  as  the  front-door  would  admit  in 
diameter  ;  making  a  fulcrum  of  the  arch  of  the  front-door, 
he  lifted  the  outer  end  of  the  pole  with  his  shoulder  and 
forced  the  Inner  end  down  into  the  molten  copper,  which 
immediately  boiled  up  into  beautiful  golden  sprays;  then, 
placing  a  board  with  a  V  cut  to  receive  the  pole,  he  rested, 
and  the  refining  went  on.  Again  and  again,  as  the  pole 
burned  away,  its  outer  end  was  lifted  up  and  the  other  end 
thrust  further  into  the  boiling  copper,  the  refiner  frequently 
taking  small  samples  out  and  breaking  them  to  ascertain  the 
"  pitch  "  of  the  copper.  The  refining  being  sufficiently 
advanced,  the  pole  was  lowered  and  the  side-door  opened, 
and,  by  a  new  process,  cakes  of  metal  that  had  been  pre- 
pared, by  another  process,  of  sulphide  of  copper,  were  intro- 
duced into  the  "change,"  and  thoroughly  stirred  by  the 
"  rabble,"  causing  further  agitation ;  the  metal  was  then 
skimmed  with  another  "  rabble,"  and  with  a  small  ladle  a 


"hammer  test  "  taken  out,  which  the  leading  man  carried 
to  an  anvil.  While  he  held  it,  three  men  struck  it  with 
i-hammers  until  a  plate  about  the  size  of  a  man's  hand 
was  beaten  out,  quite  thin  at  the  edges;  he  then  quenched 
the  plate  in  water,  examined  it  carefully,  and,  if  quite  satis- 
fied, took  out  from  the  furnace  another  small  test,  quenched 
it,  nicked  it,  and  bent  it  to  cracking  at  the  vice  to  see  the 
grain  of  the  copper;  when,  if  up  to  "touch  pitch,"  the 
"ladling  out"  commenced,  cast-iron  pots  to  receive  the 
molten  metal  having  already  been  prepared  and  arranged  in 
front  of  the  furnace,  occupying  three  sides  of  a  square.  The 
pots  were  bottomless,  but  stood  on  thick  slabs  of  cast  iron, 
and,  quickly  as  they  could  move,  two  men — or  more  when 
large  cakes  had  to  be  cast— followed  each  other  with  ladles 
full  of  the  molten  copper,  pouring  it  into  the  pots.  (The  first 
round,  being  bottom  plates,  on  the  cast  iron,  were  "  wasters," 
and  had  to  be  returned  to  the  refinery  furnace  the  following 
day.)  In  the  next  round  the  metal  for  cakes  to  be  rolled  into 
sheets  was  cast,  about  eighty-four  pounds  to  each  cake,  the 
men  following  each  other  quickly,  and  pouring  three  ladles 
into  each  pot,  which  set  rapidly;  as  soon  as  the  round  was 
completed,  it  began  again  at  the  starting-point,  depositing 
cake  upon  cake  until  the  leading  man,  who  stood  watching 
every  ladleful  of  copper  with  a  small  iron  paddle  in  his  hand, 
ready  to  pick  out  any  floating  bit  of  charcoal  or  other  im- 
purity before  the  cake  set,  called  a  halt  to  stoke  his  fire  and 
make  another  test  of  the  metal ;  and,  if  it  had  gone  back,  he 
thrust  in  the  pole  again  and  covered  the  surface  with  char- 
coal ;  when  ready,  ladling  was  resumed,  and  continued  till 
the  whole  charge  of  about  five  tons  was  taken  out.  This 
was  allowed  to  remain  to  cool  until  the  following  morning, 
when  the  cakes  had  contracted  sufficiently  to  lift  from  the 
pots.  They  were  then  separated  with  sledge-hammers, 
trimmed  with  trimming-hammers,  and  stacked  ready  for  the 
Rolling  Mill,  This  completed  the  first,  or  refining  process, 
and  hereafter  we  will  describe  the  rolling. 

At  other  opportunities  I  visited  the  Ropery  (i,iio  feet 
long),  where  cordage  of  every  description  was  made,  and 
the  raw  material,  and  every  stage  of  its  manufacture,  might 
be  seen.     The  hemp  was  chiefly  supplied  by   Russia,  the 
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coarsest,  strongest,  and  best  being  from  St.  Petersburg ; 
Italian  hemp  also  was  used.  Before  being  officially  received 
it  was  tested ;  it  was  then  carefully  stowed  and  placed  in  the 
charge  of  the  Storekeeper,  from  whom  the  quantities  daily 
required  for  manufacture  were  drawn.  It  was  next 
"heckled"  through  fine  spikes  till  the  short  threads,  used 
for  small  cordage,  and  refuse,  were  drawn  out  of  it ;  then  it 
was  weighed  into  small  parcels  of  about  2  J  lb.  each, 
called  "  pigs,"  which  were  afterwards  spun  into  "  yarns," 
each  yarn  at  this  stage  passing  through  a  copper  of  boiling 
tar.  The  yarns  were  next  spun  into  "  strands,"  each 
strand,  to  prevent  embezzlement,  having  the  Government 
mark  inserted  in  coloured  worsted  through  the  whole  length 
of  the  strand,  the  mark  at  Chatham  being  yellow,  that  at 
Portsmouth  blue,  that  at  Devonport  red.  Great  ropes  were 
cable-laid  and  hawser-laid,  the  former  having  three  large 
strands,  each  of  them  containing  three  smaller  strands,  or 
nine  strands  in  all,  every  one  of  them  of  37  original  yarns, 
altogether  333  yarns,  a  hawser-laid  rope  containing  only 
three  strands.  The  spinning  was  done  in  the  Spinning- 
rooms,  which  were  about  1,000  feet  long,  the  boys*  who  ran 
to  and  fro  with  the  yarns  covering  many  miles  a  day.f  The 
whole  was  under  the  Master  Ropemaker,  who  was  sub- 
ordinate to  the  Master  Attendant ;  in  consultation  with 
whom  the  work  of  each  day  was  arranged  and  communi- 
cated the  previous  evening  to  the  Foreman,  who  was 
responsible  for  the  quality  of  all  hemp  officially  received, 
and  for  using  the  oldest  hemp  first ;  as  well  as  for  seeing  that 
all  candidates  for  entry  in  the  Ropery  possessed  the  neces- 
sary qualifications  before  being  placed  upon  the  Yard  books, 
and  instructing  them  in  their  various  duties ;  and,  as  well  as 
the    Master   Ropemaker,   for   using   every   precaution   and 

*  Some  of  the  trades  have  their  annual  "  beanfeast,"  or  other  holiday. 
A  correspondent  of  one  of  the  London  papers  stales  that  in  his  boyish 
days  one  of  the  blacksmiths  of  Chatham  Dockyard,  dressed  with  long 
gray  beard,  was,  as  patron  of  the  blacksmiths  ("Old  Clem"),  "chaired" 
round  the  town  by  a  f  "jrocession,  gathering  "  largess  "  as  ihey 

wCDt ;  endiiig  in  a  cai  if  the  taverns.     He  says  that  there  was 

another  similar  proce  ne  the  prettiest  boy  among  the  rope, 

makers'  apprentices  *  1  j.  . .    1  .        .       . 

"  Queen  Kate."  St  K 
the  ropemakers. 

+  See  Longfellow'!  ipewalk." 


1  dressed  as  a  girl,  under  the  title  of 
supposed  to  be  the  patron  saint  of 


d 
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vigilance  to  prevent  accidents  by  fire  among  such  inflam- 
mable materials. 

Leaving  the  Ropery,  I  occasionally  turned  to  the  left,  and, 
passing  some  of  those  chain  cables  with  which  we  had  now 
become  familiar,  and  which  were  gradually  to  some  extent 
superseding  such  hempen  cables  as  we  have  seen  in  course 
of  manufacture,  came  out  on  the  river  side,  fronting  which 
were  the  great  storehouses,  containing,  like  those  at  Sheer- 
ness,  immense  quantities  of  stores  of  all  kinds,  neatly  and 
systematically  arranged ;  and,  among  the  rest,  ropes  of  all 
sizes,  and  great  numbers  of  hempen  cables,  some  of  which 
were  28  inches  in  circumference  and  120  fathoms  long.  The 
rigging  and  other  articles  of  equipment  for  the  dismantled 
ships  l}ang  in  the  Medway  might  be  seen  here  in  compart- 
ments appropriated  to  them.  All  along  the  wharf  outside 
were  anchors  of  huge  but  varying  sizes.  Close  at  hand  were 
the  Lead  and  Paint  Mills,  where  lead  was  milled,  drawn  out 
into  pipes,  etc.,  and  the  paint,  immense  quantities  of  which 
were  used  in  the  Yard,  ground  and  prepared. 

Again  and  again,  as  I  have  said,  I  visited  the  Metal  Mills, 

and  now  I  will  describe  the  process  of  "rolling."     The 

"tough  cake"  copper,  refined,  as  we  have  seen,  was  taken 

by  the  workmen  to  the  furnaces  at  the  back  of  the  "  rolls  " 

—large     revolving    steel    cylinders    worked    by    gigantic 

machinery — which  were  charged  by  the  day  gang  as  soon 

as  they  arrived  in  the  morning,  one  furnace  with  the  cake 

copper  so  brought  them,  the  other  with  plates  previously 

produced ;  after  stoking  their  fires,  and  while  the  heating 

was  going  on,  they  breakfasted  ;  then,  the  heat  being  ready, 

the  rolling  was  commenced.    The  first  operation  was  called 

*'  breaking  down  the  cakes,"  f .^.,  reducing  them  from  about 

if  inches  to  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  thickness ; 

the  plate,  withdrawn  from  the  furnace  red-hot,  being  passed 

by  one  workman  between  the  rolls  and  returned  to  him  over 

the  top-roll  to  be  passed  through  again  and  again,  the  rolls 

being  at  each  pass  brought  closer  together  till  the  required 

dimensions  by  gauge  were  obtained ;  then  the  "  catcher  " 

thrust  the  plate  into  a  tank  of  water  hard  by  to  quench  it 

and  remove  the  oxide ;  this  was  continued  until  the  whole 

'^  charge  "  was  rolled.    The  shearman  next  took  the  plates 
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to  the  "  Lowmoor  Shears,"  cut  them  into  three  equal  parts, 
sheared  them  to  size,  and  weighed  them  for  making  two 
finished  sheets  each  ;  they  were  then  returned  to  the  furnace 
to  be  reheated,  rolled  again  in  the  next  heat  to  about  one- 
third  of  their  previous  thickness;  again  returned  to  the 
furnace,  and  then,  as  they  were  taken  out,  doubled  over, 
and  passed  again  and  again  through  the  rolls  till  of  the 
proper  length.  Once  more  they  were  taken  by  the  shear- 
man, who  cut  off  the  double  end  and  any  irregularities,  and 
immersed  them  in  a  tank  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  which 
effectually  removed  all  the  oxide;  they  were  then  put  on  a 
rack  to  drip,  and  afterwards  transferred  to  an  inclined  table 
over  which  a  stream  of  water  was  continually  running, 
washed  with  brushes,  rinsed,  and  placed  on  a  rack  over  a 
flue  to  dry. 

A  further  process  had  yet,  however,  to  be  gone  through. 
The  sheets  were  returned  to  the  workmen,  who  "cold- 
rolled  "  them  in  pairs,  changing  them  frequently  so  that  each 
surface  in  turn  should  take  the  polish  of  the  rolls,  and 
drawing  them  to  the  required  length.  In  this  state,  how- 
ever, they  were  as  rigid  as  steel ;  they  were  now,  therefore, 
to  be  annealed.  Some  150  sheets  were  piled  on  a  tray  or 
stand,  and  covered  with  an  arched  iron  box  with  an  air-tight 
joint  formed  by  sand  between  the  cover  and  the  tray.  These 
were  taken  by  the  men  on  a  strong  iron  truck,  and  run  into 
a  furnace  in  which  a  steady  fire  was  kept  up  for  hours  until 
the  sheets  were  at  a  low  red  heat  all  through.  The  fire  was 
then  allowed  gradually  to  burn  out,  the  sheets  remaining  in 
the  furnace  till  morning,  when  they  could  easily  be  bent 
with  the  fingers,  and  were  ready  for  shearing  to  their  final 
sijse.*  The  "  Shears,"  with  the  long  knife  driven  by  the 
same  engine  power  as  the  rolls,  clipped  them  as  easily  as  a 
pair  of  scissors  cuts  a  piece  of  tape  to  the  e.\act  dimensions. 
And  now  they  were  r  for  the  last  process,  that  of  passing 

them   through   t  ng-machine,   which    marked   the 

place  for  the  nai  .ch  they  were  to  be  fastened  to 

the  ship,  and  a  inches'  distance  with  the  broad 

arrow,  the  natu'  jper.  and  date  of  manufacture. 

•  Shceis  of  evei  ind  thickness  were  made  at  Chatham, 

up  to  60  supcrficia  1  lo  6  cwi.  m  weight. 
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They  were  then  packed  in  cases  of  100  sheets;  each  case 
was  screwed  down,  the  weight  painted  on  each,  and  all  were 
"  returned"  to  the  store  ready  for  service.* 

Copper  bolts  or  rods  were  also  made  at  the  Metal  Mills 
from  moulds,  which  might  be  seen  standing  against  the 
wall  by  the  refinery  furnace.  These  were  heated  in  the 
same  furnaces  as  the  sheets,  and  passed  through  two  pairs 
oi  fluted  rolls,  which  when  not  in  use  lay  on  the  floor.  The 
first  pair  of  these  were  used  for  roughing  down  from  the 
ingot.  The  copper  was  then  cut  into  pieces  of  such  weight 
respectively  as  would  make  a  rod  of  the  size  and  length 
required,  after  re-heating  and  passing  through  the  second 
pair  of  rolls.  They  were  afterwards  pickled,  hard-rolled, 
and  marked  with  the  broad  arrow. 

The  work  on  the  iron  side  of  the  Metal  Mills  was  entirely 
one  of  re-manufadiire.  Here  were  heaps  of  old  scrap-iron, 
which  had  been  sent  from  all  the  dockyards  at  home  and 
abroad ;  and  in  the  midst  of  all  several  pairs  of  shears,  at 
which  the  shearmen  might  be  seen  cutting  it  up  like  so 
many  pieces  of  paper.  Hard  by,  too,  might  be  perceived 
It  gang  of  boys  under  the  direction  of  an  active  little  man. 
piling  up  the  cut  iron  on  wooden  frames  (the  middle  of  the 
piles  being  filled  with  small  pieces,  such  as  punchings  from 
iron  plates,  etc.) ;  the  piles  were  then  passed  through  a 
revolving  iron  cylinder,  called  a  "  rumble,"  to  clean  them, 
and  made  up  to  the  several  quantities  required  by  the  forge- 
man,  which  varied  from  day  to  day  with  the  demands  of 
the  Rolling  Mills.     The  piles  so  taken  by  the  forgeman  were 

*  Shcaihing  was  also  made  in  the  P'oundry  adjoining  the  Meial  Mills 
from  "  Munli's  metal," '  togeiher  wilh  large  braiiei-s'  sheets  and  plates  for 
ships  up  to  13  cwi,  per  sheet  or  plate.  The  same  "meial"  was  rolled 
iaio  bolts  or  rods  from  three-eighths  of  an  inch  to  5  inches  in  diameter. 
In  this  Foundry,  loo,  the  nails  for  copper  and  metal  sheathing  were  made, 
together  with  an  immense  variety  of  brass  castings,  from  tiny  "  tacks  "  to 
the  ponderous  ram  of  a  ship-of-war,  that  requires  some  25  tons  of  metal 
to  cast  it.  In  another  shop  adjoining  was  a  large  lathe  always  at  work, 
sometimes  re-turning  the  rolls  used  for  copper  and  metal  sheets  and  bolls, 
at  other  limes  turning  the  great  variety  of  rolls  used  in  the  re-manufjcture 
of  iron  of  every  conceivable  form — round,  square,  angle,  flat,  bevelled  for 
it-hoops,  fire-bars,  etc 


*  Originally  60  per  cent,  cupper  and  40  per  cent.  1 
copper  61  per  cent.,  line  38  per  ccm.,  tin  I  pet 
lupetsede  copper  in  the  Royal  Kbvv,  ihougd  much  ui 
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put  into  the  furnaces  in  the  hammer-shop,  the  fires  stoked, 
and,  after  various  watchings  through  the  door,  re-coaling 
and  stoking  again,  the  charge  was  ready  to  come  out.  The 
forgeman  had  a  strong  pair  of  tongs  with  long  handles, 
suspended  by  a  chain  from  a  roller  running  on  an  iron 
rail  fixed  from  the  furnace  to  the  hammer.  When  all  was 
ready,  the  furnace-door  was  lifted,  and,  amid  the  intense 
heat  and  dazzling  glare,  the  forgeman  seized  a  pile  of  iron, 
and  brought  it  quickly  to  the  anvil ;  and  the  hammerman, 
lifting  his  hammer,  applied  the  steam,  and  gave  the  pile 
first  a  soft  squeeze,  and  then  another,  and  another  quickly, 
as  it  was  turned  by  the  forgeman  ;  and  he  followed  these  up 
by  blows  rapid  and  numerous,  till  the  bloom  was  formed  to 
the  proper  gauge.  The  forgeman  then  took  a  cleaver- 
shaped  piece  of  steel,  which  was  welded  to  the  end  of  a 
small  bar,  and  appHed  it  to  the  end  of  the  still  red  bloom. 
This  was  struck  lightly  by  the  steam-hammer,  the  rough 
ends  of  the  bloom  were  cut  off,  and  it  was  ready  for  the 
Rolling  Mills.  This  was  called  a  single  worked  bloom,  and 
seldom  exceeded  i^  cwt.  When  a  greater  weight  was 
required,  the  pile,  as  before  described,  being  sufficiently 
welded  and  flattened,  it  was  returned  to  the  furnace  to  be 
re-heated;  another  pile  was  made,  treated  like  the  former, 
and  put  on  the  first,  in  the  furnace;  and  a  third,  if  required, 
followed  ;  all  were  brought  to  the  welding  heat,  and  the 
mass  "  squeezed  "  by  the  hammer ;  then  the  forgeman  took 
an  iron  bar,  glowing  hot  at  one  end,  and  brought  it  quickly 
to  the  pile  on  the  anvil,  where,  with  a  blow  of  the  steam- 
hammer,  it  was  welded  on.  This  gave  him  a  lever,  with 
which  he  was  enabled  to  turn  the  mass  of  iron  quickly, 
while  the  hammerman  struck  rapidly  and  lightly  or  heavily, 
as  he  directed ;  it  was  turned  on  end,  and  hammered  ;  again 
laid  flat;  and,  when  it  was  thus  brought  to  the  proper  size. 


the  ends  were  cut  o*^ 
RoUing  Mills.  L- 
to  8  cwt.  each,  \ 
difficulty  of  han- 
tional  weight,  j 
shifts  were  weig 
forgeman  was  p{ 


i  stamped,  and  was  ready  for  the 
is  were  sometimes  required,  up 
une  course  was  followed  ;  the 
er,  increased  with  the  addi- 
s  made  in  the  day  and  night 
rning;  and  on  this  the  head 
paying  his  helpers. 


A 


1  have  now  only  to  mention  the  "rolling"  of  the  iron. 
There  were  two  sets  of  rolls  for  the  iron  ;  the  larger,  called 
"  the  i8-inch  train " ;  the  other,  "  the  guide  train,"  for 
small  iron,  was  outside  the  original  mills,  and  had  a  separate 
engine  and  separate  heating  furnaces.  The  first  pair  of 
rolls  in  each  train  were  called  "roughing  rolls,"  as  they 
were  used  only  to  prepare  the  iron  for  the  finishing  rolls. 
The  men  here  rolled  angles  50  feet  long,  which  trailed  on 
the  floor,  and  had  to  be  moved  about  quickly  while  heat 
was  retained  in  them.  Suppose  a  bar  passed  through  "  the 
finishing  hole," — the  "  draggers  out "  seized  it,  pressed  it 
against  the  saw  to  cut  it  as  required,  and  hasted  away 
with  it  to  the  farther  end  of  the  shop,  or  to  the  mark 
they  have  for  length  on  the  straightening  plate,  pressed  the 
other  end  against  the  saw,  lifted  it  up  and  slapped  it  down 
a  few  times  to  straighten  it,  and  then  placed  it  in  Y  stands, 
to  keep  it  straight.  By  this  time  another  bar  was  rolled,  and 
was  treated  in  a  similar  manner,  and  so  the  work  went  on 
till  the  whole  "  heat  "  was  out.  The  smaller  train  of  rolls 
was  run  at  a  much  higher  speed  than  the  larger,  or  the  iron 
would  not  have  kept  its  heat ;  and  the  bar  was  passed  the 
last  time  between  fixed  iron  grades,  instead  of  being  held  by 
the  head  roller,  as  in  the  other  mill ;  the  catching,  etc.,  being 
performed  in  much  the  same  manner,  but  the  cutting  to 
lengths  done  cold  by  machine.    So  much  for  the  Metal  Mills, 

The  Inflexible,  commissioned  gth  April,  1846,  was  paid  off 
on  the  28th  September,  1849.  She  was  the  first  steamship 
in  the  navy,  as  I  learned  with  much  interest,  to  make  a 
voyage  round  the  world.  Between  the  date  of  her  com- 
missioning and  that  of  paying  off  she  steamed  64,477 
nautical  miles,  and  got  over  4,392  under  sail.  Her  average 
daily  steaming  was  i86'62  knots,  and  her  fires  were  alight 
483  days.  Her  total  consumption  of  coal  was  8,121  tons; 
her  average  distance  steamed  per  ton  of  coal  7'9  knots,  and 
her  average  consumption  per  hour  ig's  cwt.  After  service 
in  India  and  China  she  returned  to  England  by  Cape  Horn, 
thus  making  the  circuit  of  the  globe,  and  establishing  a 
"  record  "  for  herself.' 

Towards  the  end  of  1849  I  published  by  subscription,  in 
*  Captain  Eardley  Wilmot. 


one  octavo  volume,  "Sketches  of  Naval  aod  Military  Ad- 
venture," The  subscription  list  contained  more  than  two 
hundred  names,  including  Lord  EUenborough,  (late)  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty;  Sir  Baldwin  Walker,  Surveyor  of 
the  Navy ;  Sir  Robert  Dundas,  Storekeeper- General,  and 
other  officers  at  Whitehall ;  Sir  J,  Duke,  Bart.,  Lord  Mayor 
of  London;  John  Shepherd,  Esq.,  Deputy  Chairman  of  the 
East  India  Company  ;  J.  C.  Melville,  Esq.,  Secretary, 
Philip  Melville,  Esq.,  Military  Secretary,  and  Edward 
Thornton,  Esq.,  of  the  India  House  ;  Admiral  Sir  J.  Louis, 
Bart.,  Commodore  Eden,  Captain  Peter  Richards,  and 
Captain  Price,  Superintendents  of  Devonport,  Woolwich, 
Chatham,  and  Sheerness  Dockyards,  and  numerous  other 
Dockyard  officers;  Archdeacon  Dealtry  {of  Calcutta),  and 
other  clergy,  and  many  respectable  citizens,  of  Rochester, 
Bath,  etc.  The  work  was  very  favourably  noticed  io  the 
United  Service  Gazette,  Morning  Herald,  Globe,  Sun,  and 
several  provincial  newspapers. 

It  was  at  Chatham  that  Falconer,  who  had  already  won 
fame  by  the  publication  of  his  "  Shipwreck,"  when  the 
Glory  was  laid  up  in  Ordinarj-,  completed  his  "  Marine 
Dictionary,"*  Commissioner  Hanway  having  ordered  the 
Captain's  cabin  of  that  vessel  to  be  fitted  with  every  com- 
fort, that  the  author  might  pursue  his  studies  without 
expense  and  with  all  convenience. 

It  must  be  specially  noticed  that  a  Select  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  was  appointed  in  1849,  on  the  motion 
of  Mr.  William  Ewart,  M.P.  for  Dumfries,  to  report  on  the 
best  means  of  extending  the  establishment  of  libraries 
freely  open  to  the  public,  especially  in  large  towns,  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  Little,  however,  was  it  anticipated 
that  it  would  do  so  much,  as  it  aftenvards  did,  to  advance 
the  education  of  the  people,  and  promote  the  cause  of  tem- 
perance and  good  order  among  the  working  classes. 

We  must  return  to  our  Arctic  voyaj,'ers.  Nothing  having 
been  heard  up  to  the  end  of  184S  of  the  ill-fated  Franklin 

*  "A  grand  national  work,  comprehendinR  everything  relating  to  the 
marine  of  this  country:  a  nerfoimflnce  which  displays  great  industiy, 
sagacity,  and  precision,  and  is  indispensable  to  everyone  concerned  in 
maritime  alTairs.  It  is  well  worthy  a  place  in  every  English  library," — 
Gentleman' t  Magazine. 


\ 
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Expedition,   the    Admiralty  in   1849  offered   a  reward  of 
{20,000  to  any  ship  or  ships  of  any  country,  or  to   any 
exploring  party  whatever,  which    should   render    efficient 
assistance  to  the  missing  ships  Erebus  and  Terror,  or  their 
crews,  or  to  any  portion  of  them ;  £"10,000  to  anyone  who 
should  give  such  intelligence  as  might  lead  to  the  succour 
of  the  crews  of  those  ships;  and  £10,000  to  any  person  who 
should  in  the  judgment  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty  first 
succeed  in  ascertaining  the  fate  of  those  crews.     In  April, 
1849,  Lady  Franklin,  whose  conduct  exhibited  all  the  power 
of  woman's  inexhaustible  love,  enterprise,   and   devotion, 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
expressing  a  hope  that  the  American  whalers  in  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific,  whose  numbers,  strength,  and  enterprise  led  her 
to  entertain  the  view  that  they  might  successfully  compete 
for  the  prizes  offered  for  the  discovery  of  the  missing  ex- 
pedition, would  be  encouraged  by  their  Government  to  do  so ; 
especially  as  it  appeared  that  the  Russian  Government  were 
about  to  send  out  exploring  parties.   Lady  Franklin  received 
in  reply  an  assurance  from  the  United  States  Government 
that  every  possible  assistance  should  be  readily  and  heartily 
given  by  the  authorities  (which  was  done).      Moreover,  a 
noble-minded  citizen — Mr.  Henry  Grinnel,  of  New  York — 
determined  on  sending  out  two  vessels,  at  his  own  expense, 
to  aid    in    the    search.      The  Enterprise   and    Investigator 
(Sir  James  Ross's  expedition),  which  left  England,  as  we 
bave  seen,  in  1848,  returned  in  October,  1849,  having  been 
compelled  to  do  so,  without  making  any  discovery  of  the 
lost  ones,  through  missing  the  store-ship  North  Star,  which 
bad  been  sent  out  to  them  with  a  supply  of  provisions  and 
fcel.    Yet  they  did  not  return  without  making  many  im- 
portant additions  to  our  geographical  knowledge.    The  year 
passed  away  without  any  intelligence  being  received  of  the 
Erebus  and  Terror, 

^  Another  year !  another  year ! 

And  still  no  tidings  came  ; 
In  many  a  bosom  dire  suspense 

Burned  like  consuming  flame, 
And  in  the  watches  of  the  night 

Were  prayerful  vigils  kept, 


And  sounds  and  sighs  of  lerror  then 

Tormented  those  who  slept, 
And  chilled  their  blood  as  though  a  blast 

From  the  north  around  them  swept." 

The  Elfin,  steam  paddle  vessel,  and  Tiger,  steam  paddle 
frigate,  were  launched  this  year  at  Chatham.  The  Agamem- 
non, the  first  of  our  screw  line  of  battle  ships — laid  down  in 
response  to  the  laying  down  of  the  Napoleon  by  the  French — 
was  commenced  in  December  at  Woolwich.  To  watch 
such  ships  growing  from  the  cradle,  and  rising  day  by  day 
into  completeness,  embodying  in  tangible  form  the  concep- 
tions of  their  designers,  exhibiting  their  fine  proportions, 
and  displaying  their  tremendous  strength,  is  a  privilege  for 
which  any  man  may  be  thankful ;  more  especially  he  who  by 
acquaintance  with  science  and  art  is  able  to  appreciate  the 
triumphs  of  genius,  or  who,  gifted  with  poetic  and  prophetic 
power,  can  anticipate  the  achievements  which  may  make 
these  ships  and  their  builders  illustrious  in  times  to  come. 
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CHAPTER   IX. 

A  NAVAL  RETROSPECT, 

WE  had  reached  1850,  the  last  year  of  the  half-century. 
About  the  beginning  of  the  century,  in  1809,  "  the 
British  fleet,"  says  Alison,  "was  at  the  zenith  of 
its  power,  and  Great  Britain  first  appeared  in  the  field  on  a 
scale  adequate  to  her  mighty  strength.     With  a  fleet   of 
nearly  1,100  vessels,  including  240  of  the  line,  manned  by 
I40>ooo  men,  she  blockaded  every  hostile  harbour  in  Europe, 
and  still  had  37  ships  of  the  line  to  strike  a  blow  at  the 
Scheldt.    With  100,000  regular  troops  she  maintained  her 
iinmense   colonial  empire;    with   191,000   more  she   ruled 
India;  with  400,000  militia  she  guarded  the  British  Isles; 
while  her  fleet  could  convey  yet  another  100,000,  with  which 
she  menaced  at  once  Antwerp,  Madrid,  and  Naples ;  while 
Lord  Minto,  the  Governor-General  of  India,  announced  in 
his   despatches   with   well-founded   pride   that   from   Cape 
Comorin  to  Cape  Horn  a  French  flag  could  nowhere  be 
found  flying."     Yet  our  ships  had  no  excellence  in  structural 
form,  nor  were  our  armaments  in  any  way  remarkable.     It 
was  the  pluck,  the  skill,  and  the  endurance  of  our  sailors, 
officers  and  men,  and  not,  it  may  be  repeated,  any  superiority 
ia  our  ships  or  armaments,  that  gave  us,  under  Providence, 
and  has  ever  since  enabled  us  to  maintain,  our  supremacy  on 
the  seas. 

"  Up  to  the  end  of  the  last  century,"  says  Captain  Pim, 
"  little  or  nothing  had  been  written  on  naval  architecture. 
We  were  content  to  learn  from  our  neighbours,  and  were 
slow  even  at  that."  But  the  half-century  ending  in  1850, 
and  especially  its  closing  years,  had  seen  a  change :  much 
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study  had  been  given  to,  and  a  great  deal  written  on,  the 
subject.  As  a  result,  the  forms  of  our  ships  had  improved." 
Moreover,  steam  had  inaugurated  a  new  era.  Our  fleet 
still  consisted  of  sailing  line  of  battle  ships,  frigates,  sloops, 
and  smaller  vessels.!  The  stately  white-winged  three- 
decker,  and  her  beautiful  full-rigged  companions,  yet  re- 
mained to  us.  But  a  change  from  sailing  to  steam  ships 
had  commenced,  and  seemed  about  to  transform  our  Navy; 
and  the  old  picturesque  yet  formidable  man-of-war,  which, 
however,  was  helpless  against  wind  and  tide,  must,  it  was 
felt,  give  way  to  her  less  beautiful  rival,  which  boldly  set 
both  at  defiance.  The  screw,  moreover,  was  superseding 
the  paddle-wheelj  as  a  means  of  propulsion,  to  the  great 
advantage  of  our  war-ships  in  form  and  speed.  Our  naval 
architects  did  not  even  then,  perhaps,  equal  the  French,  but 
they  would  yet,  it  was  hoped,  surpass  them.  With  regard 
to  the  Armaments  of  our  ships,  these,  too,  were  in  the  way 
of  improvement. § 

The  Year  opened  with  the  announcement  in  the  Govern- 
ment Gazelic  of  the  appointment  of  a  Royal  Commission  for 
the  organization  of  a  Great  Exhibition  of  the  Works  of 
Industry  of  all  Nations  (an  extension  of  previous  local  expo- 
sitions and  of  a  suggested  National  Exhibition),  proposed  to 
be  held  at  the  instance  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
Consort.  The  idea  was  full  of  promise  of  international  peace 
and  friendship.  We  could  not,  however,  lay  down  our  arms 
and  shut  up   our  dockyards.      It  was  necessary  to   go  on 

*  "  It  is  said,  however,  that  out  of  150  ships  on  Ihe  Navy  List  in  1850, 
upwards  of  50  were  from  foreign  models," — Captain  EnrdUy-Wilmot. 

t  "  In  1850  Great  Britain  possessed  86  line  of  battle  ships,  all  sailing 
vessels,  many  of  them  upwards  of  thirty  years  old,  and  built  on  still  older 
models,  besides  101  frigates  of  all  classes,  but  chiefly  small,  and  many  of 
these  also  of  antiquated  models."' — Parliameniary  Paper. 

X  It  has  been  said  that  "few  things  of  moment  have  had  more  in- 
significant besinnings  than  thp  screw-propeller  for  steamships  ;  and  few 
s  are  destined  10  produce  more  important  benefits."' 


I « 

A 


%  The  Report  of  the  |i 
"  instead  of  firing  the  ■ 
caps  and  hammers  h 
higher  importance  hai 
large  calibre,  mainly 
nearly  twenty  years  i 
few  such  were  placed 

■pounders,  the  effei 


heCreal  Exhibition  of  iSsc  remarks  that, 

the  same  mechanism  as  old  muskets, 

ipted  to  them.     Advantages  of  siill 

id  by  the  introduction  of  guns  of  very 

Faixhans,  which  were  introduced 

vans  i\  III  Paixham.     At  first  very 

'  now  we  find  complete  batteries  of 

fail  to  be  tremendous." 
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building  our  men-of-war.     The  Navy  in  this  year  was  said 
to  consist  of  339  sailing-vessels  and  161  steamers. 

In  some  of  the  equipments  of  our  ships  great  improve- 
ments had  been  made.  The  lightning-conductors  of  Sir 
W.  S.  Harris,  by  making  metallic  conductors  an  integral 
part  of  the  hull  and  masts,  protected  the  ship  from  the 
effects  of  lightning  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances 
without  the  officers  and  crew  being  in  any  way  concerned  in 
the  matter.*  The  rigging,  blocks  and  sails  of  ships  had  also 
been  improved ;  the  substitution  of  water-tanks,  which  kept 
the  water  perfectly  pure  on  long  voyages,  for  casks,  had 
contributed  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  both  officers  and 
crews.  The  anchors  introduced  by  Lieutenant  Rodgers  were 
considered  an  improvement ;  the  palm,  instead  of  being  flat, 
presenting  two  inclined  planes,  which  cut  the  sand  or  mud 
instead  of  resisting  perpendicularly,  and  so  held  much  more 
finnly.  We  have  already  alluded  to  the  chain  cables,  and 
the  advantages  they  possessed  over  the  hempen  cables 
formerly  employed. 

Our  ships  would  have  been  of  little  use,  however,  without 
our  sailors,  who,  whatever  the  changes  in  the  materiel  of  our 
Navy,  remained,  as  ever,  the  finest  in  the  world.  But  the 
old  difficulty  of  filling  up  the  complement  of  our  ships  in 
times  of  peace  still  existed,  though  it  seemed  to  disappear  in 
war  time,  when  they  usually  came  in  shoals.  It  was  a 
serious  one,  and  needed  solution,  which  we  hoped  would  ere 
long  be  found. 

The  estimates  for  1850-51  for  wages  to  the  establishment 
of  Chatham  Yard  amounted  to  £91,731 ;  for  Teams,  3^1,326  ; 
for  Police,  £2,970 ;  and  for  Men  employed  on  New  Architec- 
tural Works,  Improvements  and  Repairs,  £12,799 ;  together 
with  £14,898  for  all  the  Yards  in  the  aggregate  to  the  men 
of  the  Yard-craft. 

*  The  Report  of  the  Juries  of  the  Great  Exhibition  of  185 1  (from  which 
we  take  some  of  these  particulars)  tells  us  that  Sir  Baldwin  Walker 
experienced  the  great  advantages  of  this  system  in  a  large  frigate  com- 
manded by  him,  which  was  struck  both  on  the  fore  and  main  masts  by 
heavy  discharges  of  lightning  on  the  coast  of  Mexico.  In  this  case  the 
force  of  the  discharge  was  such  as  to  practically  fuse  the  metallic  point 
^oft  on  which  the  lightning  struck,  and  leave  spots  of  fusion  on  the 
surface  of  the  conducting-plates,  but  without  the  least  damage  being 
done  to  the  spars  or  hull ;  and  this^  too,  while  the  topgallant  masts 
were  housed. 


It  had  for  some  time  been  felt  that  the  introduction  of 
steam,  and  the  consequent  lengthening  of  our  ships,  with 
their  increased  draught  of  water,  rendered  it  necessary  to 
provide  longer  docks  and  suitable  basins  in  the  Yard  for  the 
reception  of  our  largest  vessels.  A  considerable  extent  of 
the  waste  land  already  alluded  to  as  lying  between  the  east 
end  of  the  Yard  and  a  creek  of  the  Medway  opening  into  the 
river  at  either  end,  and  known  as  St.  Mary's  Creek,  described 
as  "  a  monotonous  and  desolate  morass,  abounding  in  long 
dark  weeds  and  luxuriant  in  dank  grass,  the  undisturbed 
haunt  of  the  common  kingfisher  and  the  solitary  snipe, 
together  with  creeping  things  innumerable,"  had  this  year 
been  purchased  with  that  object.*  The  place  is  well  known 
to  the  readers  of  Dickens  as  "  Tom- All-Aione's."  The  origin 
of  the  name  was  singular,  and  is  not  generally  understood. 
About  1747  one  Thomas  Clark,  living  at  what  is  now  called 
Old  Brompton,  in  order  to  break  away  from  companions  of 
whom  he  desired  to  get  quit,  bought  a  piece  of  waste  ground 
some  half-miie  from  the  town,  and  built  himself  a  house 
there.  There  he  lived  about  twenty-five  years  in  solitude, 
and  when  returning  thither  of  an  evening  used  to  go  crying 
or  singing,  "Tom's  all  alone!"  Hence  the  place  became 
known  as  Tom- All-Alone' &.  Tom  by-and-by  married,  and 
had  a  large  family ;  and  as  the  children  grew  up  they 
married,  and  had  large  families,  too;  and  together  they 
formed  a  distinct  little  colony  ;  but  the  name  of  the  settle- 
ment remained  unchanged. 

We  must  return  for  a  moment  to  the  Civil  Service.  The 
salaries  of  the  Dockyard  officers  and  clerks  were  at  that  time 
paid  quarterly,  and  often  we — I  mean  my  own  household — 

*  It  is  very  remarkable  that,  as  we  have  already  said,  the  site  of  the 
new  basins — which  was  much  more  dislani  from  the  dockyard  of  that 
date  than  it  is  from  the  present  yard — was  so  long  ago  as  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  considered  the  best  adapted  for  the  purpose.  Pepys  writes 
on  July  11,  1663:  "To  the  Docke  at  Chatham  by  coach,  10  see  the 
Prince  launched,  which  hath  lain  in  docke  repairing  these  three  years  : 
went  into  her,  and  was  launched  in  her."  "  By  barge  to  St.  Mary's  Creek, 
where  Commissioner  Pett,  doubtful  of  the  growing  greatness  of  Portsmouth 
by  the  finding  of  those  creeks  there,  do  design  a  wette  docke,  at  no  great 
charge,  and  yet  no  little  one.  He  thinks  towards  ten  thousand  pounds; 
and  Ike  pla-:e  is  likely  to  be  a  fit  place  when  Ike  King  kaih  money  to  do 
itivilA.  But  Charles  II.,  as  is  well  known,  felt  more  concern  about 
other  matiers. 
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were  brought  to  extremities  before  salary  day.  We  were 
obliged  to  run  up  little  tradesmen's  bills,  and  when  these 
were  paid  but  a  small  sum  was  left  to  go  on  with.  The  case 
was  doubtless  the  same  with  all  the  married  junior  clerks. 
A  debt,  moreover,  had  been  incurred  by  me  for  unavoidable 
family  expenses,  and  that  had  to  be  paid  by  quarterly  instal- 
ments. I  could  not  well  have  got  through  that  trying  period 
but  for  the  help  of  kind  friends  whom  Providence  raised  up, 
and  whose  generosity  to  me  I  can  never  forget.  But  I  refer 
with  especial  gratitude  and  pleasure  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Royal  Literary  Fund,  who  presented  me  with  the  sum 
of;f40,  by  which  I  was  enabled  to  pay  off  the  only  serious 
debt  that  I  had  incurred.  I  need  scarcely  add  that  I  felt 
honoured  by  the  gift.* 

One  of  the  most  important  Acts  of  Parliament  in  1850 

was  that  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Ewart  and  the 

Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  appointed  at 

his  suggestion  in  1849,  authorizing  the  formation  of  Free 

Libraries  for  the  people,  to  be  supported  by  local  taxation.     I 

need  hardly  remind  my  readers  that  it  was  (and  it  continues 

to  be)  applicable  to  any  borough,  district,  or  parish,  whatever 

the  number  of  population  ;  that  a  meeting  of  the  ratepayers 

might    be   obtained    by  the  requisition   of   ten    of   them 

addressed  to  the  Town  Council  or  Local  Board ;  and  that 

the  adoption  or  rejection  of  the  Act  was  to  be  decided  by  a 

majority  of  those  present  at  the  meeting ;  that  if  the  local 

authorities  preferred  it,  the  will  of  the  majority  might  be 

ascertained  by  the  issue  of  voting  papers ;  and  that  all  such 

Libraries  were  to  be,  as  their  name  denoted,  absolutely /r^^ 

to  the  public.     I  was  much  interested  in  this  Act,  and  shall 

have  to  speak  of  Institutions  which  sprang  from  it  again  and 

again  hereafter. 

The  foundations  of  the  new  (iron)  Bridge  at  Rochester 
were  contracted  for  in  1850  by  Messrs.  Fox  and  Hender- 

♦  **The  Royal  Literary  Fund  was  founded  in  1790  by  David  Williams, 
an  ex-Dissenting  minister,  the  friend  of  Franklin,  Mackmtosh,  and  others, 
and  was  incorporated  in  1818,  its  object  being  to  relieve  literary  men  of 
all  nations  in  their  pecuniary  embarrassments.  In  1889  grants  to  the 
amount  of  j£2,095  were  made  to  forty  authors.  From  1790  to  1889  a  sum 
of;£ioo,CKX>  has  been  thus  distributed.  The  expenditure  is  met  by  the 
subscriptions  of  the  anniversary  dinner  and  investments.  The  income 
was  ^^3,850  in  1889." — Chamber^  Cyclopadia  (1890). 
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son,*  and  the  Bridge  itself  was  commenced.     The  old  bridge 

was  soon  to  be  removed.     A  local  poett  sang : 

"  The  Medway's  waters  long  )iave  sped  their  course 
Beneath  yon  arches  gray  ;  with  sullen  force 
Now  swelling,  now  in  lakelike  stillness  bound. 
As  if  some  spell  were  laid  on  all  around. 

Thousands  in  days  of  old  have  passed  along  

That  stout  old  bridge,  a  gay  and  motley  throngs 
Priest,  friar,  knight,  and  monk,  gay  cavalier, 
Kings,  haughty  dames,  and  nobles  have  been  here. 
•  *»•*• 

Old  bridge,  farewell  I    Thy  days  are  numbered  now 
Before  a  rival  thou  art  doom'd  to  bow  ; 
Stone  after  stone  must  leave  its  ancient  seat, 
Unlit  thy  destined  ruin  is  complete." 

In  1850  four  ships — two  steamers,  the  Piuiieer  and  the  7«- 
tre-pid,  and  two  sailing-vessels,  the  Resolute  and  the  Assistance 
— were  commissioned  by  the  Admiralty,  under  Captain 
H.  T.  Austin,  C.B. ;  and  two  other  vessels  —  the  Lady 
Franklin  and  the  Sophia — both  fully  equipped  and  fortified 
for  a  prolonged  Arctic  voyage,  under  Captain  Penny,  an 
experienced  whaler;  and  the  united  parties  left  England 
about  the  beginning  of  May.  The  Grinnel  Expedition,  con- 
sisting of  the  Advance  and  the  Rescue;  a  small  expedition 
under  Sir  John  Ross  in  the  Felix,  sent  out  from  London 
principally  by  private  enterprise  ;  and  a  schooner,  the 
Prince  A  Ibcrt,  commissioned  by  Lady  Franklin  (which 
returned  prematurely  the  same  year),  entered  Lancaster 
Sound  simultaneously  with  them  at  the  beginning  of 
August.  On  the  23rd  of  August  the  first  authentic  traces 
of  the  FrankUn  Expedition  were  discovered  by  Captain 
Erasmus  Ommanney,  of  the  Assistance,  Captain  Penny,  of 
the   Lady  Franklin  and  Sophia  squadron,  and    Lieutenant 

*  Itinaybeinteresting  to  mention  that  the  foundations  consisted  of  iron 
cylinders,  eai:h  nine  feet  in  length,  with  a  diameter  of  seven  feet,  and  each 
weighing  about  five  tons.  These  cylinders  were  sunk  to  the  required 
length  by  means  of  great  pressure,  the  water  at  the  same  time  being  kept 
out  by  means  of  compressed  air.  In  many  instances  these  cylinders  had 
to  be  sunk  forty  feel  below  the  bed  of  the  rivei,  until  they  reached  the 
bard  chalk,  which  afforded  a  firm  basis.  The  cylinders  were  then  Ailed 
with  concrete,  fomiing  a  solid  mass  of  two  rows,  six  cylinders  in  each  row, 
for  each  pier,  with  the  exception  of  that  on  the  Strand  side,  where  there 
were  thirty  cylinders. 

t  G.  E.  Shirley. 
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Cator,  of  the  Intrepid^  at  Cape  Riley  and  Beechey  Island^ 
Franklin's  first  winter  quarters ;  but,  to  the  surprise  and 
deep  disappointment  of  the  discoverers,  no  document  or 
record.  This  discovery,  however,  was  assiduously  followed 
up  by  the  Americans  as  well  as  by  the  English  (the  former 
having  met  Captain  Austin's  squadron) ;  traces  were  found 
in  other  places  and  on  the  northern  shore  of  Beechey  Island, 
where  the  graves  of  three  of  the  crews  of  the  Erebus  and 
Tmor  showed  beyond  all  doubt  that  these  ships  had  been 
there  in  the  winter  of  1845-46.  They  dug  all  round  the 
cairn  made  by  the  unfortunates  on  Beechey  Island,  tore  the 
cairn  itself  down,  and  turned  up  every  stone,  but  could  find 
nothing.  Lieutenant  PuUen — following  up  Dr.  Rae,  the 
assistant  of  Sir  John  Richardson  (who  had  now  returned  to 
England) — was  carrying  on  his  researches  in  the  summer 
among  the  Arctic  coasts  and  islands,  and  wintered  in  the 
Mackenzie  River.  Captains  CoUinson  and  McClure  were 
again  despatched  from  England  in  the  Enterprise  and  In- 
vestigator to  Behring's  Strait,  and,  being  joined  by  the 
litrald  and  Plover  on  the  way,  entered  Behring's  Strait  in 
the  autumn.  The  Investigator ^  however,  alone  succeeded  in 
getting  through  the  ice  into  the  heart  of  the  pack ;  the 
Enterprise  could  not  do  so,  and  went  to  winter  at  Hong 
Kong.  The  United  States'  ships  became  embedded  in  the 
ice  in  September,  and  were  helplessly  drifting  about  during 
the  winter. 

**  Another,  yet  another  year ! 

Ships  came  and  went ;  in  vain 
Adventurous  voyagers,  to  seek 

The  lost  ones,  crossed  the  main ; 
Through  howling  wastes  and  stormy  seas 

Undauntedly  they  pressed, 
Careless  of  hunger  and  fatigue, 

And  cold,  and  want  of  rest : 
And  some  there  were  that  gave  their  lives 

Unto  the  fruitless  quest." 

We  were  deprived  in  1850  of  Lieutenant  Waghorn,  of 
whom  we  have  spoken  largely  in  our  first  volume  (p.  554) 
^  the  pioneer  of  the  overland  route  to  India.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  he  was  born  at  Chatham,  so  that  the 
^orld  may  be  said  to  owe  to  this  town  the  opening  of  our 

VOL.  II.  II 
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great  road  to  the  East.'  This  remarkable  but  ill-rewarded 
man  died  on  the  7th  January,  worn  out  (as  we  have  already 
said)  at  the  early  age  of  forty-nine.  How  utterly  unselfish 
were  all  these  men  !  how  devoted  to  the  purpose  which 
each  had  in  view!  What  contempt  of  ease  and  inaction 
was  theirs  !     Of  such  the  nation  may  be  justly  proud. 

No  ships  were  launched  in  1850  at  either  Chatham  or 
Sheerness ;  the  people  were  occupied  in  building,  fitting, 
and  repairing.  It  must  be  remembered  that  after  a  ship  is 
launched  one  or  two  years  (as  we  have  already  said)  are 
required  to  complete  her,t  and  that  large  numbers  of  men 
are  engaged  on  such  work. 

*  Under  the  latest  arrangements  the  journey  is  only  about  half  as 
long  as  the  voyage  round  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope — a  little  over  6,oc» 
miles,  instead  of  more  than  iz.ogo.  The  saving  in  time  is  even  more 
considerable.  The  time  from  London  to  Bombay  is  about  four  weeks, 
instead  of  three  months  by  the  Cape.— See  Overland  Route  in 
"Chambers'  Cyclopaedia"  (i8gi). 

t  Seep.  114. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

MORE  STIRRING  EVENTS, 

THE  year  1851  will  long  be  remembered  as  that  of  the 
first  Great  Universal  Exhibition,  the  parent  of  in- 
numerable other  International  Exhibitions^  which  was 
opened  on  ist  May.*  We  were  of  course  among  the 
countless  thousands  who  visited  that  Exhibition.  The  vast 
and  splendid  building  in  Hyde  Park  —  a  veritable  fairy 
palace  of  (as  it  seemed)  almost  illimitable  dimensions — 
its  broad  avenues  filled  with  light  and  beauty,  resonant 
with  music,  gay  with  trees,  shrubs,  flowers,  fountains,  and 
statuary ;  stored  with  samples  of  all  productions  of  the  earth ; 
enriched  with  many  fine  and  costly  paintings ;  and  thronged 
with  people  of  all  nations,  can  never  be  forgotten  by  any 
who  beheld  it.  Such  Exhibitions,  as  has  been  said,  have 
given  a  greater  impetus  than  anything  else  to  science  and 
^i  and  to  technical  and  even  elementary  education  in  this 
country.t 

The  Admiralty  sent  to  the  Exhibition  a  magnificent  set  of 
Diodels  of  sailing  and  steamships  of  the  most  recent  con- 
struction, viz. : 

I*  A  series  of  sailing  ships  of  all  classes,  from  the  Queen, 
^  first-rate  man-of  war,  to  a  brig  of  10  guns. 

2.  A  series  of  screw  ships  of  various  classes,  from  the 
^^'  Jean  d'Acre,  of  100  guns,  to  a  sloop  of  12  guns,  the 

.  *  This  year  is  also  memorable  as  being  the  first  in  which  the  gross 
^come  of  the  Post-Office  under  the  old  system  was  exceeded  under  the 
Penny  Postage  System  (inaugurated  January  10,  1840). 
^  Sir  John  Donnelly,  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  Society  of  Arts, 
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most  modern  being  the  5/.  Jean  d'Acre,  the  Agamemnon,  and 
the  Impirieuse. 

3.  A  series  of  experimental  frigates. 

4.  A  series  of  experimental  brigs. 

5.  Models  of  bows  and  sterns. 

6.  Transverse  sections. 

A  beautiful  model  of  the  Royal  yacht  Osborne  may  also  be 
mentioned," 

By  an  Admiralty  order  of  the  5th  May,  all  workpeople 
employed  in  dockyards  were  allowed  two  clear  days  to  visit 
the  Exhibition  (the  Yards  being  closed,  without  loss  of  pay, 
for  the  occasion),  and  a  free  railway  pass  and  entrance  fee 
given  to  each  person. 

The  year  is  also  memorable  for  the  formation  of  the 
Medway  Steam  Reserve,  This  comprised  four  divisions, 
and  consisted  of: 


Total. 


Ships  of  the  line   ... 

Frigates      

Corvelles  and  Sloops 

Gun  Vessels 

Gun  Boats 


;  All  Steam  to 

5  Vessels  not  to 

;  included  in  to 

2  the     other  5 

10  Divisions.  20 


is(  Division. — To  be  kept  in  perfect  readiness  to  receive 
officers  and  men ;  a  Navigating  Officer,  Chief  Engineer,  and 
Warrant  Officers  residing  on  board, 

2nd  Division. — Hulls  and  all  fittings,  etc.,  to  be  complete; 
stores  not  to  be  on  board,  but  selected  and  kept  ready  for 
immediate  use, 

yd  Division. —  Hulls  to  be  complete  except  hammock 
nettings  and  su»  h  fittings  as  would  be  likely  to  receive 
injury  from  expos  jre  to  weather. 

^th  Division. — All  ships  waiting  repair. 

The  ships  in  reserve  were  arranged  in  harbour  divisions, 
irrespective  of  the  divisions  to  which  they  belonged;  and 
each  of  these  divisions  was  under  the  charge  of  a  Lieutenant 


This  model  received  a  prite  ot  £4^ 
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of  the  Reserve.*     The  ships  in  which  these  officers  lived 

were 

1st,  the  Clyde,  on  the  Lapwell. 
2nd,  the  Leonidas,  at  Blackstakes. 
3rd,  the  Wellington. 

The  headquarters  of  the  Steam  Reserve  were  to  be  at 
Sheerness.  It  was  doubtless  a  very  important  step  for  the 
protection  of  our  shores. 

The  business  of  the  Yard  went  on  regularly  from  day  to 
day  throughout  the  year.  Strict  discipline  seems  to  have 
been  maintained.  Very  different,  indeed,  was  the  state  of 
things  from  that  of  old  times — of  the  time,  for  instance, 
when  the  Dutch  came  up  the  Medway.  We  learn,  for 
example,  that  the  Superintendent  at  that  time  was  Sir  Peter 
Pett  (son,  it  may  be  remembered,  of  the  famous  Phineas 
Pettt),  of  whom  it  is  said  that  he  was  a  man  of  pacific  habits 
and  slightly  indolent  disposition,  probably  a  good  clerk  and 
an  excellent  correspondent,  and  careful  to  a  degree  about 
small  matters,  but  incapable  of  taking  the  lead  in  a  crisis  or 
of  compelling  discipline  and  obedience  from  his  subordi- 
nates. Of  discipline,  indeed,  there  seems  to  have  been,  at 
that  time,  none,  the  workmen  apparently  keeping  their  own 
times,  and  doing  as  little  or  as  much  work  as  they  pleased. 
It  must,  however,  be  stated  that  they  had  received  no 
regular  wages  for  some  considerable  period,  but,  like  the 

seamen,  had  been  paid  with  tickets  or  Government  I  O  U's ; 

while  the  credit  of  the  Government  was  so  bad,  and  the 

corruption  of  officials  so  great,  that  these  tickets  were  not 

negotiable  by  ordinary  means. 
Great  numbers  of  visitors  to  the  Exhibition,  from  all  parts 

of  the  world,  were  admitted  to  see  our  Yard,  the  special 

♦  About  1892,  the  Medway  Steam  Reserve  was  abolished,  and 
the  ships  divided  into  two  classes,  called  "  The  Dockyard  Reserve  "  and 
"  The  Fleet  Reserve."  The  first  comprises  all  the  ships  that  are  being 
brought  forward  in  the  Dockyard,  which  are  under  the  charge  of  the 
Captain  of  the  Dockyard  Reserve  (under  the  Admiral  Superintendent  at 
Chatham),  and  when  completed  in  every  way  and  fully  stored,  are  passed, 
by  a  Board  of  Officers,  into  the  Fleet  Reserve,  which  is  in  charge  of  the 
Captain  of  the  Fleet  Reserve  under  the  Commander-in-Chief,  and  is  re- 
quired to  be  ready  for  sea  at  twenty-four  hours*  notice. 

t  Sec  pp.  40,  94- 
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orders  of  the  Admiralty  for  admission  being  of  course 
required  for  foreigners. 

The  estimates  for  1851-52  for  wages  to  the  established 
workmen  of  Chatham  Yard  amounted  to  ;f88,9i2 ;  for 
teams,  5^1,326;  for  police,  ;f  3,053;  and  for  wages  to  men 
employed  on  new  architectural  works,  improvements,  and 
repairs,  ^19,232  ;  together  with  ;f  15,155  in  the  aggregate  to 
all  the  Yards  for  the  men  of  the  Yard-craft. 

Vice-Admiral  the  Hon,  Joceline  Percy  was  appointed 
Commander-in-Chief  at  the  Nore  in  succession  to  Admiral 
the  Hon.  George  Elliot  on  the  23rd  June,  1851.  (The  ap- 
pointment, it  may  have  been  observed,  is  usually  3  three 
years'  one.) 

The  nation  had  not  lost  its  interest  in  the  Franklin  Ex- 
pedition. In  May,  1851,  the  Prince  Albert,  again  com- 
missioned by  Lady  Franklin,  left  Aberdeen  in  search  of 
Sir  John,  under  the  command  of  Mr.  William  Kennedy, 
who  was  accompanied  by  Lieutenant  Bellot,  of  the  French 
navy.  After  a  series  of  adventures  Captain  Kennedy  and 
his  companions  found  winter  anchorage  in  Bally  Bay, 
whence  a  series  of  marvellous  land  explorations  of  almost 
unparalleled  character  were  made,  during  which  it  is  com- 
puted that  they  must  have  travelled  at  least  two  thousand 
miles,  the  first  portion  of  which  was  undertaken  during  the 
Arctic  night.  The  Herald  returned  this  year  to  England, 
the  Plover,  her  companion,  remaining  in  Behring's  Strait 
as  a  store-ship  to  the  Investigator  and  Enterpriu,  the  former 
of  which  remained  in  Behring's  Strait,  white  the  latter, 
returning  from  wintering  in  Hong  Kong,  had  rejoined  her 
sister  ship.  The  United  States  expedition,  which  had  been 
embedded  in  the  pack  ice*  opposite  Wellington  Channel, 

*  An  interesting  account  is  recorded  of  a  ship  found  embedded  in  the 
ice  during  the  last  century:  "One  serene  evening  in  the  middle  of 
August.  I77S.  Captain  Warrens,  the  Master  of  the  Greml'ind,  whalesblp, 
found  himself  becalmed  among  an  immcDse  number  of  icebergs,  in  about 
77  degrees  of  north  latitude.  On  one  side,  .iiid  within  a  mile  of  his  vessel, 
these  were  of  immense  height,  and  closely  wedded  logether,  and  a  succes- 
sion of  snoW'COVcred  peaks  appeared  behind  each  other  as  for  as  the  eye 
could  reach,  showing  that  ihe  ocean  was  completely  blocked  up  in  that 
quarter,  and  (hat  it  hiid  probably  been  so  for  a  long  period  of  time. 
Captain  Warrens  did  not  leel  ahogelher  satisfied  nith  his  situation  ;  but 
there  being  no  wind,  he  could  nol  move  either  one  way  or  the  other,  and 


and  had  drifted  about  during  the  whole  winter,  being  at 
length  released  (on  the  loth  June,  1851},  then  sought  to 
teturn  northwards,  but  was  unable  to  get  beyond  Melville 
lie  iherefore  Lepi  a  strict  watch,  knowing  that  he  would  be  safe  as  long 
a  the  icebei^  continued  in  their  respective  places. 

"About  midnight  ihe  wind  rose  to  a  g^e,  accompanied  by  a  thicl: 
ihower  of  snow,  while  a  succession  of  tremendous  thundering,  grinding, 
and  crashing  noises,  gave  fearful  evidence  that  the  ice  was  in  motion. 
The  vessel  received  violent  shocks  every  moment ;  for  the  haziness  of 
the  ilmosphere  prevented  those  on  board  from  discovering  in  what 
dinciion  ibe  open  water  lay,  or  if  there  actually  was  any  at  all  on  either 
side  of  ibem.  The  night  was  spent  in  tacking,  as  often  as  any  cause  of 
danger  happened  to  present  itself;  and  in  the  morning  the  storm  abated, 
wd  Capiam  Warrens  found,  to  his  great  joy,  that  his  ship  had  not 
iDsuined  any  serious  injury.  He  remarked  with  surprise  that  the 
accumulated  icebergs,  which  had  on  the  preceding  evenmg  formed  an 
iropeneuable  barrier,  had  been  separated  and  disarranged  ny  the  wind, 
and  [hat  in  one  place  a  canal  of  open  sea  wound  its  course  among  them 
as  fw  as  the  eye  could  discern. 

"  li  was  two  miics  beyond  the  entrance  to  this  canal  that  a  ship  made 
■IS  aopearance  about  noon.  The  sun  shone  brightly  at  the  lime,  and  a 
gentle  brecM  blew  from  the  north.  At  first  some  inief\ening  iceberg 
pre^nled  Captain  Warrens  from  distinctly  seeing  anything  but  her 
(lUiU ;  but  he  was  struck  with  the  strange  manner  in  which  her  sails 
*<n  disposed,  and  with  the  dismantled  aspect  of  her  yards  and  rigging. 
Slie  continued  going  before  the  wind  for  a  few  furlongs,  and  then,  ground- 
"iKupon  the  low  icebergs,  remained  motionless. 

"Captain  Warrens'  curiosity  was  so  much  excited  that  he  immediately 
leaped  into  his  boat  with  several  seamen  and  rowed  towards  her.  On 
^proaching.  he  observed  that  her  hull  was  miserably  wealherbeaten, 
Oa  not  a  soul  appeared  on  the  deck,  which  was  covered  with  snow  to  a 
considerable  depth.  He  hailed  her  crew  several  times,  but  no  answer 
was  relumed.  Previous  to  stepping  on  board,  an  open  port -hole  near  the 
main  chains  caught  his  eye,  and,  on  looking  into  it,  he  perceived  a  man 
reclining  back  in  a  chair,  with  writing  materials  on  a  table  before  him  j 
but  the  feebleness  of  the  light  made  everything  very  indistinct.  The 
Dirty  went  upon  deck,  and,  having  removed  the  hatchway,  which  they 
Ibuitd  closed,  they  descended  to  the  cabin. 

"They  first  came  to  the  apartment  which  Captain  Warrens  viewed 
thmugh  the  port  hole.  A  tremor  seized  him  as  he  entered  it.  Its  inmate 
retained  his  former  position,  and  seemed  to  be  insensible  to  strangers. 
He  was  found  to  be  a  corpse,  and  a  green,  d^mp  mould  had  coveied  his 
cheeks  and  forehe.id,  and  veiled  his  open  eyeballs.  He  hnd  a  pen  in  his 
hand,  and  a  log-book  lay  on  the  table  before  him,  the  last  sentence  in 
whose  unlini shed  page  ran  thus:  'November  14,  1762.  We  have  now 
be«il  inclosed  in  the  ice  seventeen  days.  The  fire  went  out  yesierday, 
fuut  our  master  has  been  ever  since  trying  to  kindle  it,  without  success. 

His  wife  died  this  morning.     There  is  no  relief ' 

"  Captain  Warrens  and  his  seamen  hurried  from  the  spot  without 
uiteriog  a  word  On  entering  the  principal  cabin,  the  first  object  that 
«lira£(ed  their  attention  was  the  dead  body  of  a  female,  reclining  on  a 
bed,  ia  an  .ittiiude  of  deep  inteiest  and  attention.  Her  countenance 
ioed  Ihe  freshness  of  life,  but  a  contraction  of  the  limbs  showed  that 
(orm  was  inanimate.  Seated  on  the  floor  was  the  corpse  of  an 
apparently  young  man,  holding  a  steel  in  one  hand  and  a  flint  in  the 
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Bay,  and  was  finally  compelled  to  return  to  New  York.  In 
September  Captains  Austen  and  Penny  returned  to  England 
(as  it  would  seem  through  some  private  differences)  with 
the  ships  under  their  command,  leaving  the  fate  of  the 
Franklin  Expedition  unsolved.  A  committee  of  experienced 
Arctic  officers  was  appointed  to  examine  the  officers  of  these 
vessels,  and  the  evidence  was  laid  before  the  public  in  a 
Blue  Book.  Information  was  obtained  sufficiently  encour- 
aging to  lead  to  a  decision  to  send  out  another  expedition 
in  the  spring. 

The  Despatch,  brig,  was  launched  this  year  at  Chatham. 

The  year  is  memorable  in  Chatham  Dockyard  as  that  of 
the  foundation  of  a  Library  for  the  establishment  (to  which 
the  Act  of  1S50  no  doubt  gave  an  impetus),  A  meeting  was 
held  in  October,  at  which  a  secretary,  a  hbrarian,  and  a 
treasurer  were  elected,  and  a  basis  was  thus  laid  for  an 
important  addition  to  the  privileges  of  the  workmen. 

The  Year  1852  opened  with  the  terrible  calamity,  on  the 
4th  Januarj',  of  the  burning  of  the  Royal  Mail  Steam 
Company's  ship  Amazon — the  largest  timber-built  steam- 
ship ever  constructed  in  England — in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  on 
her  first  voyage.*     This  was  followed  by  the  loss,  on  the 

oiher,  as  if  in  the  act  of  striking  lite  upon  same  tinder  which  lay  beside 
him.  In  the  fore  part  of  the  vessel  se\'eral  sailors  were  tying  dead  in 
their  berths  ;  and  the  body  of  a  boy  was  crouched  at  the  boitom  of  the 
gangway  stairs.  Neither  provisions  nor  fuel  could  be  discovered 
anywhere ;  but  Captain  Warrens  was  prevented,  by  the  supersiitioos 
prejudices  of  his  seamen,  from  examining  the  vessel  as  minutely  as  he 
wisncd  to  have  done.  He  therefore  carried  away  the  log-book  already 
mentioned,  and  returned  to  bis  own  ship,  and  immediately  steered  10  the 
southward,  deeply  impressed  nith  the  awful  example  which  he  had  just 
witnessed  of  the  danger  of  navigating  the  Polar  seas  in  high  northern 
latitudes. 

"  On  returning  to  England,  he  made  i-arious  inquiries  respecting  vessels 
that  had  disappeared  in  an  unknown  way,  and,  by  comparing  the  results 
of  these  with  the  information  which  was  alTorded  by  the  written  documents 
in  his  possession,  he  ascertained  the  name  and  history  of  the  imprisoned 
ship,  (ud  of  her  unfortunate  master,  and  found  that  she  had  been  froten 
thirteen  years  previous  10  the  liccte  of  his  discovering  her  among  the  ice." 

*  Among  (hose  who  perished  in  the  ill-fated  vessel  was  Eliot  War- 
bunon,  author  of  "T*^'""*<ceniand  the  Cross.'     We  are  told  that  the 


last  of  the  SI 
with  the  Captain  > 
calmly  awaiting  t 
Prince,'  has  a  str 
the  lands  he  was  i 
but  also  a  caiastro 


■■f  the  ship,  saw  Eliot  Warbunon  standing 

*  other  officers  on  the  poop  of  the  wreck 

<  liUt  work,  '  Darien.  or  the  Merchant 

interest,  as  in  it  are  described,  not  only 

at  which  proved  to  be  his  tinal  voyage, 

'  by  whicn  he  was  himself  o%-enaken." 
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26th  of  the  following  month,  of  Her  Majesty's  ship  Birkenhead, 
—our  first  iron  wax-steamer — off  Point  Danger,  near  Simon's 
Bay,  while  conveying  troops  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
The  ship,  it  will  be  remembered,  struck  on  the  rocks,  and 
suDk— breaking  in  two — about  twelve  minutes  after,  carrying 
down  in  her  no  loss  than  454  souls.  That,  however,  which 
made  it  most  memorable  was  the  wonderful  order  and 
discipline  preserved  on  board,*  so  that  officers  and  men 
went  down  into  the  deep  just  as  if  they  were  on  parade. 

In  our  ever-busy  Dockyard,  things  went  on  as  usual ; 
building  and  repairing,  repairing  and  building ;  the  same 
order,  the  same  duties  (in  most  cases)  from  day  to  day; 
all  performed  with  regularity  and  skill,  without  hurry,  and 
without  commotion.  The  estimates  for  1852-53  for  wages 
to  the  established  workmen  of  Chatham  Yard  amounted  to 
£87,992 ;  for  teams,  £"1,326 ;  for  police,  £2,935  ;  and  for 
men  employed  on  new  architectural  works,  improvements, 
and  repairs,  ;£4i,375 ;  together  with  £14,931  in  the  aggregate 
for  all  the  Yards  for  men  of  the  Yard-craft. 

From  about  the  middle  of  Mayt  to  the  end  of  June, 
Cobham,  its  park,  its  woods,  and  its  rhododendrons  are 
much  resorted  to  by  the  people  of  Chatham  and  Rochester. 
The  walk  from  Rochester  to  Cobham  will  be  well  remem- 
bered by  the  readers  of  Dickens.  "A  delightful  walk  it 
was,  for  it  was  a  pleasant  afternoon  in  June,  and  their  way 
ky  through  a  deep  and  shady  wood,  cooled  by  the  light 

*  The  order  and  regularity  that  prevailed  on  board,  from  the  time  the 
ship  struck  till  she  totally  disappeared,  far  exceeded  anything  that  I 
^ooght  could  be  effected  by  the  best  discipline  ;  and  it  is  the  more  to  be 
^ndered  at,  seeing  that  most  of  the  soldiers  had  been  but  a  short  time 
^  the  service.  Every  one  did  as  he  was  directed  ;  and  there  was  not  a 
i^unnar  or  a  cry  among  them  until  the  vessel  made  her  final  plunge.  I 
could  not  name  any  individual  officer  who  did  more  than  another.  All 
Reived 'their  orders,  and  had  them  carried  out  as  if  the  men  were 
^barking,  instead  of  going  to  the  bottom  ;  there  was  only  the  difference 
that  I  never  saw  any  embarkation  conducted  with  so  little  noise  or 
confusion. — Report  of  Captain  Wright  of  the  31J/  Regiment  {one  of  the 
^ftrvivors). 

.  t  The  Agamemnon  was  launched  from  Woolwich  in  May,  1852.  She  was 
mtended  to  possess  the  two-fold  advantage  of  being  perfectly  equipped 
^  both  saihng  and  steaming.  Her  length  was  given  at  266  feet  from 
figurehead  to  taffrail ;  her  extreme  breadth  53  feet ;  her  tonnage  (old 
i&easurement)  3,102  tons.  Her  armament,  too,  was  to  be  very  formidable, 
as  she  would  mount  36  eight-inch  guns  on  the  gun-deck,  34  heavy  32- 
pounders  on  the  main-deck,  and  20  32-pounders  on  the  quarter-declc 
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wind  which  gently  rustled  the  thick  foliage,  and  enlivened  by 
the  songs  of  birds  that  perched  upon  the  boughs.  The  ivy 
and  the  moss  crept  in  thick  clusters  over  the  old  trees,  and 
the  soft  green  turf  overspread  the  ground  like  a  silken  mat. 

"They  emerged  upon  an  open  park,  with  an  ancient  hall, 
displaying  the  quaint  and  picturesque  architecture  of  Eliza- 
beth's time.  Long  vistas  of  stately  oaks  and  elm  trees 
appeared  on  every  side,  large  herds  of  deer  were  cropping 
the  fresh  grass,  and  occasionally  a  startled  hare  scoured 
along  the  ground  with  the  speed  of  the  shadows  thrown  by 
the  light  clouds  which  swept  across  a  sunny  landscape  like 
a  passing  breath  of  summer." 

Cobham  Hall  itself  is  one  of  those  baronial  Kentish  seats 
of  which  we  have  spoken,  and  almost  throughout  the  year 
attracts  connoisseurs  to  its  lordly  portals,  who  come  from 
almost  every  part  of  the  civilized  world  to  see  its  superb 
gallery  of  paintings — one  of  the  most  valuable  private  col- 
lections in  the  kingdom — for  which  it  is  celebrated.  But 
the  great  body  of  visitors  delight  to  ramble  in  the  surround- 
ing woods,  particularly,  as  we  have  said,  in  May  and  June, 
when  the  rhododendrons,  planted  with  liberal  hand  by  the 
present  Earl  of  Darnley,  are  in  all  their  glory.  Many,  too, 
visit  the  fine  old  village  church,  more  rich  in  monumental 
brasses  than  almost  any  other  in  the  kingdom,  and  contain- 
ing many  interesting  monuments  of  the  Cobham  family  ; 
and  after  that  adjourn  to  "The  Leathern  Bottle"  just 
by,  the  hospitable  parlour  of  which  is  so  well  described  in 
"Pickwick"  as  "a  long,  low-roofed  room,  furnished  with  a 
large  number  of  high-backed  leather-cushioned  chairs  of 
fantastic  shapes,  and  embellished  with  a  great  variety  of  old 
portraits  and  roughly  coloured  prints  of  some  antiquity." 

On  the  other  hand,  many  a  walk  is  taken  by  the  active 
pedestrians  of  Chatham  and  Rochester,  and  many  a  visit 
paid  by  archtcologists  from  all  quarters,  to  Blue  Bell  Hill 
and  "  Kit's  Cotty  House,"  on  the  road  to  Maidstone.  Blue 
Bell  Hill  is  famous  for  the  noble  and  extensive  prospect  it 
affords  of  the  surrounding  neighbourhood.  But  the  chief 
attraction — at  least  to  the  stranger— is  "  Kit's  Cotty  House," 
a  celebrated  but  mysterious  monument  of  antiquity,  consist- 
ing of  four  great  rough  and  unhewn  stones,  about  eight  feet 
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long,  one  of  them  standing  upright  between  two  like  it, 
which  incline  inward  against  its  edges;  while  the  fourth 
rests  horizontally  on  the  top,  giving  about  ten  feet  for  the 
whole  height  of  the  structure.  And,  numerous  as  are  the 
memorials  of  bygone  times  which  Kent  possesses,  there  is 
perhaps  not  one  so  interesting  to  the  antiquary,  the  historian, 
and  the  poet,  or  towards  which  so  much  inquiry  has  been 
directed,  as  this  pile  of  stones ;  and  after  all  the  deep  research 
and  extensive  learning  that  have  been  expended  on  it,  it  still 
remains  a  mystery,  being  regarded  by  some  as  a  sepulchral 
monument  to  the  memory  of  the  Saxon  Chieftain  Horsa, 
who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Aylesford  about  456 ;  and  by  others 
as  a  Druidical  sacrificial  altar  on  which  human  victims  were 
offered,  as  on  some  at  Stonehenge. 

Kent  has  many  attractions  for  all.  Beautiful  and  pic- 
turesque in  hill  and  valley  and  stream — the  valley  of  the 
Medway  being  the  very  Garden  of  England;  mild  and 
healthy  in  climate;  rich  in  ancient  edifices,  Roman  road, 
camp, and  barrow;  teeming  with  later  historic  associations ; 
and  marching  on  with  the  times,  it  cannot  fail  to  afford  us 
pleasure  in  whatever  direction  we  turn  our  steps. 

One  of  the  most  lovely  of  all  Kentish  scenes  is  the  hop- 
gathering,  or,  as  it  has  been  called,  the  English  vintage. 
("Kent,  sir,  everybody  knows  Kent — apples,  cherries,  hops, 
and  women."*)     Amid  woods  in  which  the  nightingales  are 
heard  singing  at  noonday,  the  thrushes  pouring  out  their 
loud,  clear,  and  melodious  notes,  and  the  blackbirds  piping  in 
company ;  amid  green  fields  sprinkled  with  sheep  and  cattle, 
and  dotted  with  clusters  of  trees  and  orchards  whose  trees 
are  heavy  with  fruit,  lie  these  English  vineyards.     The  very 
smell  of  the  hop-fields  as  we  approach  them  is  refreshing, 
for  they  send  forth  a  powerful  and  delicious  aroma.     The 
tall  poles — rising  to  a  height  of  14  or  16  feet — with  their 
golden  clusters  hanging  in  graceful  festoons  and  waving  in 
the  breeze  with  a  musical  rustling,  are  beautiful  to  behold. 
The  gathering  begins  about  the  ist  of  September.     Throngs 
of  labourers  and  their  families,  with  their  household  gear, 
cover  the  roads  about  the  end  of  August ;  and  the  people  of 
the  neighbourhood  and  their  children — for  everybody  seems 
to  turn   out — unite  with   these,  and    form   a   busy,  merry 

*  Dickens. 
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concourse.  And  now  the  strangers  have  pitched  their  little 
camps,  with  their  cradles  and  cooking  vessels,  looking  like 
parties  of  gipsies,  and  all  are  at  work.  The  hops  have  to 
be  plucked,  and  basketed  or  binned,  and  the  vines  stripped 
from  the  poles  ;  and  so  the  task  goes  on  day  after  day,  and 
perhaps,  if  the  weather  be  fine  and  the  harvest  moon  clear, 
evening  after  evening,  till  the  hops  are  all  down  and  taken 
to  the  kiln,  the  poles  piled,  the  vines  gathered  into  mounds, 
the  ground  cleared,  and  the  parties  move  on  to  another 
plantation. 

And  then  there  is  the  harvest  of  the  Kentish  cobs,  when 
among  the  serried  lines  of  trees,  or  rather  shrubs — some  of 
them  very  old,  even  as  much  as  one  hundred  years — and 
underneath  the  vari-shaded  leaves,  the  brown  clusters  hang 
lovingly  together,  and  some  sturdy  peasant  shakes  the 
stems,  and  the  women  and  children  gather  up  the  nuts  and 
put  them  in  sacks  to  be  taken  away  to  the  hop  kilns,  where 
they  are  spread  out  on  the  carpeted  iioor  to  dry.  But  we 
must  not  tarry  longer  amid  these  charming  and  seductive 
scenes. 

A  most  interesting  and  important  series  —  or  rather  a 
succession  of  series  —  of  experiments  was  conducted  at 
Sheerness  during  the  summer  by  an  Admiralty  Committee, 
on  the  comparative  merits  of  the  anchors  of  all  nations, 
with  a  view  of  finding  the  most  efficient ;  but  after  prolonged 
and  elaborate  tests,  no  settled  conclusion  appeared  to  be 
arrived  at ;  and  at  a  later  stage  of  the  proceedings  the  results 
were  reported  to  be  most  unsatisfactory,  and  such  as  would 
rather  tend  to  confuse  than  to  assist  the  Committee  in 
forming  a  just  estimate  of  the  competing  anchors. 

It  was  a  happy  omen  of  the  Golden  Age  yet  to  come  that 
Manchester,  in  1852,  took  the  lead  in  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  Mr.  Ewart's  Act  of  1850  in  opening,  on  the 
2nd  September,  the  finl  Free  Library  under  that  Act  to  its 
army  of  toilers.  The  worlds  of  Literature,  Art,  and  Philan- 
thropy, as  well  as  the  civic  and  other  authorities,  were  well 
represented  in  the  assembly  on  that  occasion.* 

John  Poller,  as  Founder  of  the  Institulion  and  Chairman  of  the 
Commiliee,  occupied  the  chair.  On  his  right  were  sealed  the  Mayor  of 
Manchester,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Manchester,  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lyiion, 
"ank   Ashlon,   Esq.  (M.iyor  of   Salford),   R.    Moncklon   Milnes,   Esq., 
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But  the  14th  September  will  be  long  remembered  as  that 
of  the  day  of  the  death  of  the  immortal  Duke  of  Wellington,* 

" England's  greatest  son." 

No  event  could  have  been  more  deeply  felt.  The  cry  of  the 
nation — nay,  of  all  European,  of  all  civilized,  nations — was 
"  How  are  the  mighty  fallen !  The  conqueror  of  Waterloo 
is  conquered !  The  hero  of  a  hundred  fights  has  laid  down 
his  arms ! 

**  The  long  self-sacrifice  of  life  is  o'er, 
The  great  world  victor's  victor  will  be  seen  no  more !" 

For  weeks  the  body  lay  in  state  at  Chelsea,  and  afterwards 
at  the  Horse  Guards,  while  all  our  flags  floated  half-mast 
high. 

I  attended  the  funeral  on  the  i8th  November.  Never 
shall  I  forget  the  scene.  The  enormous  crowds  that  lined 
the  way  from  the  Horse  Guards  to  St.  Paul's ;  the  windows 
and  other  "  coigns  of  vantage "  filled  with  spectators ;  the 
"  mournful  martial  music "  of  the  numerous  bands ;  the 
immense  and  solemn  procession  in  which  followed 

"  The  brave  of  other  lands  ;" 

the  pealing  of  the  bells,  and  the  hoarse  roar  of  the  minute 
guns;  the  towering  car,  made  from  the  ordnance  captured 
at  Waterloo— 

*'  His  captain's  ear  has  heard  them  boom, 
Bellowing  victory,  bellowing  doom  i* — 

the  sable  steeds ;  the  catafalque  bearing  on  high  the  coffin, 

^-  M.  Thackeray,  Esq.,  John  Bright,  Esq.,  Charles  Knight,  Esq.,  P. 
Cunnmgham,  Esq.,  James  Crossley,  Esq.,  and  Malcolm  Ross,  Esq.  On 
nis  left  sat  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  the  Earl  of  Wilton,  Charles  Dickens, 
/I?'*  ^^^  James  Stephen,  Alderman  W.  B.  Watkins,  William  Felkin,  Esq. 
vWayor  of  Nottingham),  Joseph  Brotherton,  Esq.,  M.P.,  James  Aspinall 
Junjer.Esq.,  Rev.  Dr.  Vaughan,  James  Kershaw,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Sir  Elkanah 
^j^tage,  Thomas  Bagley,  Esq.,  Alexander  Henry,  Esq.,  M.P.,  and  Joseph 
"fron,  Esq.  (Town  Clerk  of  Manchester).  Such  a  brilliant  band,  com- 
prising members  of  the  three  great  aristocracies — of  birth,  of  talent,  and 
™  Worth— did  the  interests  of  the  working  men  of  Manchester  call  together. 
On  the  very  day  of  the  Duke's  death,  a  great  ship — the  Windsor 
^**^'/^-was  launched  from  Pembroke  Yard.  In  commemoration  of  that 
^^t,  and  as  a  tribute  to  his  memory,  she  was  afterwards  re- named  the 
^uki  oj  Wellington.  She  was  a  wooden  screw- ship  of  700  horse-power, 
*^d  was  built  to  carry  131  guns.  (She  is  figured  in  "Chambers*  Cyclo- 
pedia," voL  vii,  (1891),  p.  417.) 
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hat,  and  sword  ;  the  slow  progression,  and  then — at  last — 
the  arrival  at  the  great  Cathedral, 

"  And  the  sound  of  the  sorrowing  anthem  roll'd 
Thro'  the  dome  of  the  golden  cross  ;" 
with  all  that  followed,  were  accompanied  by  the  assurance 
that 

"Whatever  record  leap  to  light, 
He  never  shall  be  shamed." 

It  is  remarkable  that,  while  Soult  died  in  1851  at  the  age 
of  eighty-two,  both  Wellington  and  Caslaflos  of  Spain  should 
have  died  in  1852,  the  former,  as  we  have  seen,  on  the  14th, 
and  the  latter  on  the  24th  of  September.  And  our  losses  in 
the  ranks  of  Literature  and  Art  were  unusually  great  and 
severe  in  1852. 

We  cannot  but  return  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  Sir  John 
Franklin  and  his  long-lost  companions.  A  New  Expedition, 
under  the  command  of  Sir  Edward  Belcher,  consisting  of 
the  Assistance,  Resolute,  and  North  Star,  sailing  vessels,  and 
the  Pioneer  and  Intrepid,  steamers,  left  Sheerness  on  the  21st 
April  for  Wellington  Channel.  The  Prince  Albert,  after 
another  voyage,  and  many  more  perilous  adventures,  re- 
turned home  in  October,  bringing  satisfactory  intelligence 
of  Sir  Edward  Belcher's  squadron,  and  of  Captain  Kellet, 
but  no  fresh  intelligence  of  Sir  John  Franklin.  Rumours, 
however,  that  awakened  new  hopes  having  reached  England, 
Lady  Franklin  despatched  yet  another  expedition  in  the 
Isabel,  screw  steamer,  to  explore  the  coasts  of  Baffin's  Bay, 
whence  that  vessel  returned  after  four  months  without  any 
fresh  discoveries. 

"Another,  yet  another  year! 
Of  mingled  fear  and  hope. 
But  few  there  were,  with  dark  despair, 

Who  then  had  strength  to  cope  : 
But  still  the  cry  was — 'Seaich,  yet  search 

Each  inlet,  strand,  and  floe, 
Some  stiU  may  linger  far  away 

From  track  of  Esquimaux  ; 
Oh.  leave  them  not  to  perish  there 
Amid  the  ice  and  snow  !' " 
The  i2-gun  brig  Kangaroo  was  this  year  launched  from 
Chatham  Yard,  and  several  large  ships  prepared  for  launch- 
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ingin  1853.  The  year  seems  to  have  been  a  very  busy  one 
in  oor  Mercantile  Yards.  An  immense  number  of  emigrants 
had  required  conveyance  to  America  and  Australia,  and  had 
created  a  demand  for  more  and  for  larger  ships.  "  Lines  of 
steamers,"  said  the  Times,  in  its  annual  summary,  *'are 
designed,  or  are  already  commenced,  to  all  parts  of  the 
globe,  and  scarce  a  week  passes  but  some  new  wonder  is 
lauDched  into  the  deep." 

Not  the  least  among  the  events  of  the  year  was  the 
establishment  of  electric  communication  between  the  Ad- 
miralty and  the  Dockyards,  which  at  all  times  must  be 
important,  and  in  the  event  of  war  might  be  momentous. 


THE  year  1853  was  one  of  an  interesting  but  not  very 
remarkable  character.  Some  commotion  must  have 
been  caused  in  our  neighbourhood,  however,  if  not 
more  widely,  by  a  letter  that  appeared  on  the  33rd  March 
in  the  Times,  relative  to  the  condition  of  the  river  Medway 
between  Chatham  and  Sheerness,  which,  though  in  the 
conservancy  of  the  London  Corporation,  was  asserted  to  be 
in  a  very  lamentable  state,  demanding  full  and  peremptory 
investigation.  "The  Navigation  Committee  visit  the  locality 
once  in  four  years,  when  its  members  are  initiated  into  a 
knowledge  of  the  City  boundaries,  and  receive  their  first 
lesson  in  civil  engineering  by  being  bumped  on  the  March 
stones:  the  other  ceremony  consists  in  scrambling  groats 
among  such  of  the  rustic  population  as  assemble  either  to 
enjoy  the  sight  of  these  saturnalia,  or  to  profit  by  the 
largesse.  Under  Corporation  agency  there  has  resulted 
the  decay  and  loss  of  the  sea  walls ;  following  upon  this  has 
ensued  the  entire  disintegration  of  those  masses  of  land 
which  ordinarily  impart  to  a  river  its  sinuosities,  the  rate  of 
decay  along  the  margin  of  its  upper  navigable  reaches  being 
four  feet  annually ;  and  this  process,  steadily  increasing  as 
you  descend  the  stream,  attains,  before  reaching  Yantlet 
Creek,  an  increase  of  upwards  of  sixteen  feet  in  the  same 
time.  Multiply  this,"  it  is  added,  "  by  ten,  and  in  ten  years' 
time  the  river  will  be  in  Long  Reach  160  feet  wider  than  at 
present.  In  brief,  the  existing  system  has  favoured  the 
formation  of  a  tidal  sea ;  in  other  respects  not  very  unlike 
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that  of  Haarlem ;  and  that,  too,  in  the  midst  of  a  river  upon 
which  two  of  our  principal  dockyards  are  situated."  The 
case  appeared  to  be  a  very  serious  one. 

The  estimates  for  1853-54  for  wages  to  the  established 
workmen  at  Chatham  Yard  amounted,  as  in  the  year  pre- 
^'°^»  to  jf  87,992 ;  for  teams  to  £"1,326 ;  for  police  to  £"3,008 ; 
and  for  men  employed  on  new  architectural  works,  improve- 
ments and  repairs,  to  £"27,727;  together  with  £"15,170  in  the 
aggregate  for  all  the  Yards  for  men  of  the  Yard-craft. 

In  1853  I  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  James  Silk  Buck- 
ingham, the  eminent  Oriental  traveller,  writer  and  lecturer, 
to  whose  experiences  in  Calcutta  I  have  already  alluded  in 
connection  with  the  freedom  of  the  Indian  Press.*  His 
youthful  adventures  were  most  extraordinary,  but  cannot 
here  be  recorded.  He  subsequently  visited  many  Eastern 
lands,  and  published  most  interesting  accounts  of  them. 
His  "Travels  in  Palestine"  (1822)  were  said  to  have 
suggested  some  important  corrections  of  geographical  errors, 
and  to  have  added  considerably  to  our  knowledge  of  unfre- 
quented routes ;  his  "  Travels  among  the  Arab  Tribes 
inhabiting  the  Countries  East  of  Syria  and  Palestine  "  (1825), 
and  his  "  Travels  in  Mesopotamia  '*  (1827),  were  regarded  as 
among  the  most  valuable  contributions  made  in  then  recent 
times  to  our  knowledge  of  the  ancient  and  modern  state  of 
Asia;  his  "Travels  in  Assyria,  Media,  and  Persia"  (1829) 
were  pronounced  more  interesting  than  any  of  his  former 
^rks;  and  he  subsequently  produced  many  additional 
volumes ;+  besides  which  he  established  in  London  the 
O^'twite/  Herald  and  the  Athenaum,  now  our  leading  literary 
weekly  journal.  He  had  delivered  several  thousand  lectures, 
^nd  his  reputation  as  a  lecturer  was  of  the  highest  order. 
He  was  invited  by  the  electors  of  Sheffield  in  1832  to  become 

*  VoL  i.,  p.  25. 

t  "Tour  of  Belgium,  Rhine,  Switzerland,  etc.,"  2  vols.,  8vo. ;  "France, 
Piedmont,  Lombardy,  etc.,"  2  vols.,  8vo. ;  "  National  Evils  and  Practical 
Remedies";  "The  Coming  Era  of  Reform";  "Evils  of  the  Present 
System  of  Popular  Elections"  ;  "Parliamentary  Evidence  on  Drunken- 
^"l  "Sketch  of  Voyages,  Travels,  Writings,  etc."  ;  "America  :  His- 
^^cal,  Statistic,  and  Descriptive,"  viz.,  Northern  States,  3  vols.,  8vo. ; 
^*stcra  and  Western  States,  3  vols. ;  Southern,  or  Slave  States,  2  vols. ; 
y^i^ada,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  the  other  British  Provinces 
^  ^^orth  America,  i  vol. ;  together  9  vols.    London,  1841-43. 
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iheir  Parliamentary  representative,  was  returned  without  any 
trouble  or  expense  to  himself,  and  sat  from  1832  to  1837. 
In  many  ways  he  had  shown  himself  to  be  possessed  of  great 
ability,  independence,  philanthropy,  and  public  spirit."  He 
projected  the  British  and  Foreign  Institute,and  was  President 
of  the  London  Temperance  League,  I  was  greatly  interested 
in  Mr,  Buckingham;  and  so  much  admired  his  remarkable 
talent  and  indomitable  perseverance  under  extraordinarj' 
difficulties,  that  I  volunteered  to  write  a  sketch  of  his  life 
for  a  weekly  publication,  which  sketch  appeared  in  its 
columns,  and  was  very  warmly  acknowledged  by  himself, 
with  the  gift  of  a  copy  of  some  of  his  finest  illustrated  works, 
each  containing  a  most  friendly  autograph  inscription. 

A  Royal  Commission  appointed  in  1848  to  consider  plans 
for  the  Reorganization  of  Her  Majesty's  Civil  Service,  made 
its  Report  in  1853,  and  strongly  recommended  Competitive 
Examination  as  the  best  mode  of  making  first  appointments. 
It  was  hoped  that  ere  long  the  Report  would  be  followed  by 
some  great  scheme  beneficial  to  the  members  of  the  Service, 
and  satisfactory  and  honourable  to  the  nation. 

*  It  appears  to  me  impossible  lo  speak  too  highly  of  Mr.  Buckingham's 
life.  He  suggested  many  great  reforms,  laboured,  and  suffered  for  them, 
and  lived  to  see  most  o(  them  carried  out.  The  impro\'ement  in  the 
culture  of  Egyptian  cotton  tor  the  supply  of  the  British  market,  and  the 
exportation  of  llritish  manufactures  in  return  ;  the  preparation  of  Egyptian 
youths  in  England  to  become  the  instruments  of  civilization  in  their  own 
country  ;  the  communication  with  India  by  the  Red  Sea  ;  the  abatement 
of  the  duties  levied  on  British  and  Indian  merchandize  in  Egypt ;  the 
enlargement  of  hydrographical  knowledge  ;  the  abolition  of  West  Indian 
slavery  ;  the  diminution  of  intemperance  ;  the  relief  of  literature  from 
certain  obnoxious  imposts ;  the  promotion  of  free  and  unfettered  com- 
merce :  the  extinction  of  Indian  widow-burning  ;  the  colonization  of  India 
by  British  settlers  ;  the  grant  of  trial  by  jury  to  British  subjects  in  India  ; 
the  freedom  of  the  Indian  press  ;  the  extension  of  education  in  England, 
America,  and  India  ;  the  reduction  of  the  idolatrous  revenues  of  Jugger- 
naut ;  and  the  promotion  of  Christian  Missions  in  the  East,  are  all 
measures  which  were  indebted  to  him  for  their  first  conception  or 
advancement.  He  received  numerous  valuable  testimonials,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  three  gold  medals  of  merit  from  the  Kings  of 
Prussia,  Belgium,  and  Sweden  ;  a  highly  commendatory  autograph  letter 
from  the  Pope,  who  honoured  him  with  a  private  audience  when  he  visited 
Rome  ;  a  splendid  present  from  the  Government  of  France  under  Louis 
Phitippe,  through  ine  Prime  Minister  and  the  Minister  of  Instruction, 
M.  Guizot,  and  the  Count  de  Salvandy,  with  both  of  whom,  as  well  as 
with  the  King,  he  had  interviews  in  Paris  ;  and  an  equally  valuable 
present  from  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany.  Our  own  Govenunent 
acknowledged  his  claims. 
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The  difficulties  attaching  to  the  system  of  naming  her 

Majesty's  ships*   had  engaged  the  attention   of  different 

Boards  of  Admiralty,  and  the  subject  appears  at  this  time 

to  have  been  under  re-consideration.    Trivial  as  it  may  seem 

\o  some,  it  is  one  of  considerable  importance,  and  is  also  of 

corious  historic  interest,  as  might  easily  be  shown  had  we 

time  and  space  for  the  purpose. 

Under  her  Majesty's  Order  in  Council,  the  Continuous 
Service  System,  proposed  by  an  Admiralty  Committee,  was 
in  1853  adopted  in  the  Navy.     By  this  arrangement,  men 
(reckoning  from  twenty  years  of  age  t)  were  entered  for  ten 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  they  might  retire  on  a 
pension  of  sixpence  a  day,  or  volunteer  for  five  years  longer, 
and  then  retire  on  eightpence  a  day ;  or,  serving  on  to  com- 
plete twenty  years,  would  have  a  pension  averaging  a  shilling 
a  day,  and  if  called  to  serve  in  the  Fleet,  *'in  the  event  of 
an   armament  or  war,"   would    receive  their  pensions   in 
addition  to  their  pay  for  life.  J     At  the  same  time  they  were 
to  be  at  liberty,  when  pensioned,  to  enter  the  Merchant 
Service,  or  any  other  employment.     Other  excellent  arrange- 
ments for  the  improvement  of  the  Navy  were  inaugurated  by 
the  same  Order  in  Council. 

The  British  Archaeological  Association  met  at  Rochester 
in  1853,  and  visited  the  Cathedral,  the  Castle,  and  many  old 
houses  in  Rochester  and  Strood.  (It  may  be  mentioned 
that  tradition  states  that  Strood  was  formerly  inhabited  by 
men  with  taik.^)  They  also  devoted  several  days  to  excursions, 

♦  Seep.  114. 

f  Afterwards  made  eighteen  years  of  age. 

X  The  twenty  years'  service  pension  was  certain,  but  the  pensions  for 
ten  and  fifteen  years'  service  were  granted  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Admiralty,  and  as  it  was  to  be  expected  that,  with  the  inducements  offered, 
the  Navy  would  never  thenceforth  want  volunteers,  the  opportunity  would 
occur  for  maintaining  a  reserve  of  some  thousands  of  these  short  service 
pension  men,  well  silled  in  naval  duties,  and  under  obligation  to  serve 
when  called  upon,  should  the  necessity  arise,  but  at  liberty  to  follow 
their  inclinations  in  other  respects. 

§  The  tradition  seems  to  have  originated  with  the  "  Golden  Legend," 
which  runs  as  follows  :  S.  Augustine,  while  preaching  in  Kent,  came  to  a 
certain  town  inhabited  by  wicked  people,  who  "  refused  hys  doctryne  and 
prechying  uterly  and  drof  hym  out  of  the  towne,  castyng  on  hym  the 
ta^es  of  thomback  or  lyke  fysshes :  whereupon  he  besought  Almighty 
God  to  shewe  Hys  iugement  on  them,  and  God  sent  to  them  a  shameful 
token,  for  the  chyldren  that  were  bom  after  in  the  place,  had  tay/es,  as 
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going  to  Cobham  Hall,  the  ruins  of  Boxley  Abbey— famous 
of  old  for  its  Roode  of  Grace,  for  which  it  was  visited  from 
all  parts  of  England — AUington  Castle  ;  the  Fortified  Camp 
at  Hollingbourne,  etc. ;  reading  some  valuable  Papers  ;  and 
not  forgetting  to  lunch  and  feast  by  the  way. 

The  growing  wants  of  the  Navy,  and  the  vast  importance 
of  possessing  dry  docks  of  superior  capacity  to  those  in 
Devonport  Dockyard,  so  that  ships  of  every  class  might  be 
docked  irrespective  of  tides,  induced  the  Lords  of  the  Ad- 
miralty in  1844  to  decide  on  constructing  a  new  dockyard 
at  Keyham  Point,  of  such  dimensions  as  to  allow  from  twelve 
to  fourteen  of  the  largest  steam-ships  to  be  docked  or  repaired 
at  one  time.  The  site  contained  an  area  of  seventy-three 
acres;  the  works  had  in  1853  made  good  progress,  and  a 
portion  of  the  Yard  had  that  year  been  brought  into  service. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  deep  thunder-clouds  formed 
on  the  edge  of  the  political  horizon,  and  a  rumbling  was 
heard  in  the  political  atmosphere,  which  led  us  to  look 
Northward  and  Eastward  with  some  anxiety. 

In  1853  several  fresh  Expeditions  were  fitted  out  for  the 
search  for  Sir  John  Franklin.  The  Rattksnake,  Commander 
Trollope,  and  the  Isabel  (once  more  commissioned  by  Lady 
Franklin,  and  placed  under  the  command  of  Mr.  Kennedy), 
were  sent  to  reinforce  the  squadron  in  Behring's  Strait ; 
and  the  Phanix  (under  Captain  Inglefield,  late  of  the  Isabel,) 
and  the  Lady  Franklin,  Captain  Penny,  to  reinforce  Sir  E. 
Belcher  in  Barrow's  Strait :  Mr.  Grinnel  also  fitted  out,  and 
on  the  3rd  May  despatched,  the  Advance,  under  the  command 
of  Lieutenant  Kane  (who  had  accompanied  as  Senior  Surgeon, 
and  become  the  historian  of,  the  first  Grinnel  Expedition), 
to  explore  the  coast  of  Greenland  and  the  passages  leading 
out  of  Baffin's  Bay  into  the  unknown  region  surrounding  the 
Pole ;  a  voyage  said  to  be  without  an  equal  among  these 
stirring  annals;"  and  Mr.  Rae  undertook  a  second  examina- 
tion of  the  North  American  Coast. 


it  was  sayd,  until  they  had  repented  them, 
fell  at  Strode,  in  Ke  "  •  ■  ■  •  ■  " 
such  deform  yie." 

•  There  are  not  many  American  names  that  have  made  a  more  purely 
satisfactory  impression  on  European  minds  than  that  of  Elisha  Kent 
Kane.     Born  in  1832,  and  educated  as  a  surgeon,  he  spent  all  his  youthful 
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Lieutenant  Bellot  accompanied  this  Expedition  in  the 
Phanix.  The  enterprise  and  intrepidity  of  this  young  officer 
had  been  exhibited  in  several  explorations,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  had  made  an  important  geographical  discovery  to 
which  his  name  had  been  given — that  of  Bellot's  Strait.  In 
this  expedition  of  the  Phcenix  he  prematurely  finished  his 
career ;  for  he  was  blown  by  a  violent  gust  of  wind  into  a 
crack  in  the  ice  while  carrying  despatches  from  Beechy 
Island  to  Sir  James  Belcher  (for  which  service  he  had 
bravely  volunteered),  and  so  was  lost,  on  the  31st  March, 

1853- 
On  the  6th  April,  1853,  Captain  McClure  and  Lieutenant 

Pim  of  the  Resolute  met  on  the  ice,  the  former  coming  from 
the  Pacific,  the  latter  from  the  Atlantic.  By  a  most  remark- 
able coincidence.  Lieutenant  Pim  (whom  it  was  our  happi- 
ness many  years  after,  as  the  reader  will  find,  to  meet  in 
America)  had  been  the  last  person  to  shake  hands  with 
McClure  at  Behring's  Straits  three  years  preceding.  Since 
then  Pim  had  been  almost  round  the  world,  while  McClure 
had  been  ice-bound.  Lieutenant  Pim  was  the  first  man  who 
made  his  way  from  a  ship  on  the  eastern  side  to  a  ship 
on  the  western  side  of  the  North- West  Passage.     He  thus 

)fc^  in  adventurous  explorations,  first  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  afterwards 
^  India,  then  in  Africa  ;  he  next  took  a  bold  and  prominent  part  in  the 
''ar  which  his  countrymen  waged  against  Mexico  ;  finally  he  accompanied 
J^e  expedition  which  American  generosity  (chiefly  represented  by  Mr. 
^rinnd)  sent  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin.    All  this  was  over,  and  Kane 
J*i  become  the  historian  of  the  expedition,  before  he  had  passed  thirty. 
Another  Arctic  exploration  being  determined  on,  Kane  was  appointed  as 
^s.commander,  and  started  on  his  voyage  in  May,  1853.    With  inde- 
«%aWe  perseverance  he  carried  his  vessel,  the  Advance,  into  Smith's 
Soinid,  to  a  point  of  latitude  78'  43'  N.,  where  the  thermometer  in  February 
*^  so  low  as  70*  minus  Fahrenheit    Further  progress  in  the  vessel  being 
'oipossible,  Kane  took  to  a  boat,  and  made  further  explorations  of  a  most 
"^nuukable  kind,  finally  discovering  an  iceless  sea  north  of  80**  N.     The 
^ferings  of  the  whole  party  in  these  movements  were  extreme,  but  they 
"tcame  insi^ificant  in  comparison  with  those  of  a  return  which  was 
necessitated  in  open  boats  to  the  most  northerly  Danish  Greenland  settle- 
ment, and  which  occupied  eighty-four  days.     Inunense  credit  was  due  to 
'Cane  for  the  skill  and  energy  which  enabled  him  to  bring  back  his  people 
with  scarcely  diminished  numbers  through  such  unheard-of  difficulties 
and  perils.    The  able  and  highly  illustrated  book  in  which  he  subsequently 
detailed  this  heroic  enterpnse,  and  described  the  new  regions  he  had 
explored,  must  remain  an  enduring  monument  to  his  memory.     It  is 
alleged  that  after  all  he  had  suffered,  his  constitution  was  not  seriously 
injured.    Yet  the  melancholy  fact  is,  that  this  extraordinary  man  sank 
into  the  grave  the  year  after  his  book  was  published — Book  of  Days. 


\  the  crew  of  the  Imvestigalor,  which  ship  being  after- 
^^X<k  nbuwlooed,  Captain  McClure  and  his  people  were 
QijdKlilKtvd  by  Lieutenant   Pim   to,  and  received  on  board, 

Ttw  Cwj^  t  and  Majestic,  battleships,  and  the  Euryatus, 
u>^a  fn(«te,  were  kuached  in  1S53  at  Chatham  ;  a  triple 
IMAUnony  to  the  skill  and  industry  of  the  workmen  of  this 
Yvdi  whOM  labours,  guided  by  the  trained  intelligence 
IUmI  C*il«JMa  activity  of  their  officers,  produced  such  fine 
«Xftni)^*''  '■^^  ^^B  growth  of  the  art  of  Naval  Architecture. 

•  I1  m«y  Iw  mentioned  ihai  Pim  was  bom  ai  Bideford,  Devon,  on  the 
lath  iHwe.  iSJfi,  will  educated  at  the  Royal  Naval  School.  He  went  lo 
iuUU  w  the  merclutni  service,  aad  on  his  return  was  appointed  a  Aist- 
cUit  yiJunteor  in  the  Royal  N«vy  (1843),  Having  been  employed  for 
tout*  y»i>i»  in  the  Surveying  Service,  he  oiade  a  voyage  round  the  world 
iu  1S4)  M<  *t>^l  '***  entioged  from  first  to  last  in  the  search  for  Sir  John 
t'unkuu,  thith  thtouiih  liehrins's  Strait  and  in  Baihn's  Bay. 

f  I  lio  iVr.t.ti'  wai  desitjued  as  a  sailing  vessel  by  a  Chatham  Com- 
millM  III  Nnv»l  .'\ichitecture.  In  1852  it  was  decided  to  convert  her  into 
m  » i«iw  tiriiiiithiii :  nnd  her  form  of  body— which  is  fine  abaft^rendered 
II  •<*•¥  ti'  oiitipt  ner  for  a  screw  propeller  without  increasing  her  length, 
4«  II  hit*  liern  nece»ury  to  do  in  most  similar  cases. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

CIVIL  SERVICE  REFORM. 
THE  NAVY  AND  THE  WAR  WITH  RUSSIA. 

HER  MAJESTY'S  speech  at  the  opening  of  Parlia- 
ment on  the  31st  January,  1854,  gave  great  en- 
couragement to  those  who  were  looking  for  the 
reform  of  the  Civil  Service.  The  Queen  said :  "  The  estab- 
lishments requisite  for  the  conduct  of  the  Civil  Service,  and 
the  arrangements  bearing  upon  its  condition,  have  recently 
been  under  review;  and  I  shall  direct  a  plan  to  be  laid 
before  you  which  will  have  for  its  object  to  improve  the 
system  of  admission,  and  thereby  to  increase  the  efficiency 
of  the  service." 

But  a  year  and  a  half  had  passed  since  the  death  of  the 
gteat  Duke  of  Wellington,  whose  victory  at  Waterloo  had 
Siven. nearly  forty  years'  peace  to  Europe,  and  but  three 
l^^ars  since  the  Great  Exhibition  appeared  to  promise  that 
^tat  peace  should  be  permanent  and  universal,  when,  on 
^le  28th  March,  1854,*  we  were  plunged,  with  our  allies, 
^le  French,  into  war  with  Russia  +  for  the  defence  of 
I'urkey.  We  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  the  history  of 
the  war  in  these  pages ;  but  some  reference  to  it  is  neces- 
sary in  connection  with  the  work  in  our  Dockyards.  It  was 
known  that  Russia  had  been  making  great  naval  prepara- 

*  It  is  remarkable  that  only  just  before  (viz.,  in  the  month  of  January) 
arrangements  had  been  made  for  the  purchase  of  land  at  Aldershot  for 
a  permanent  military  camp  as  a  centre  of  our  training  operations— 
j£ioo,ooo  was  voted  in  the  Estimates  for  1854  for  the  purchase. 

t  It  may  be  remembered  (and  would  in  olden  time  have  excited  much 
attention)  that  a  great  sword-like  comet  about  this  time  appeared  in  our 
heavens.  It  was  at  its  least  distance  from  the  sun  on  the  24th  March. 
The  nucleus  on  Sunday  morning,  the  2nd  April,  was  rather  more  than 
5,000  miles  in  diameter,  and  the  tail  6,000,000  miles  in  length. 
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tions  for  the  conflict,  and  might  be  supposed  t 
once  to  enter  upon  it,  while  we — though  we  had  by  this  ■ 
time  numerous  "screws"  (either  built  or  converted),*  which  1 
could,  with  other  vessels,  be  more  or  less  speedily  got  ready  | 
and  commissioned,  had  few  ships,  and  no  gunboats  (so 
necessary  for  active  operations  in  the  shallow  waters  of  the 
Russian  coast)  immediately  available,  and  were  but  poorly 
provided  with  seamen.  The  Dockyards,  however,  were.| 
called  upon  to  make  great  exertions,  and  were  at  oncei; 
placed  on  "  task  and  job  "  from  day  pay,  (I  should  remark 
that  there  was  one  other  system  of  pay  besides  "day  pay"  i 
and  "task  and  job,"  viz..  "day  pay  on  check  measure-^ 
ment,"  by  which  men  were  employed  at  a  fixed  rate  of  dayl 
pay,  and  their  work  measured  and  valued  weekly  by  thej 
scheme  of  prices,  and,  if  their  earnings  fell  short,  were ! 
checked  the  deficiency,  but  not  paid  any  excess.)!  Byil 
the  "task  and  job"  system  more  work  was  done.J:  so  thatl 
ships  could  be  more  rapidly  got  out  of  hand,  while  the  meni 

*  Three  line  of  battle  ships— the  Axai-K^mnon  (q\).  James  Halt  (91). '""•I 
St.  Jean  iTAcre  (101)— had  been  built-  We  have  remarked  (p,  1 ,6,  note) 
that  in  1850  Great  Britain  possessed  S6  sailing  line  of  battle  ships,  muy 
of  them  old,  and  \o\  frigates,  also  in  many  cases  antiquated.  Five  shipl 
—the  Duke  of  WelltHglon,  Royal  Albert,  Princess  Royal,  Hannibal,  tai 
Algiers — had  been  allered  in  the  slips  by  adding  to  iheir  length;  whI 
seven — the  Royal  George^  Nile,  Majestic,  Cressy,  Casar.  Colossut,  and 
Sans  Pareil—had  been  simply  prepared  for  the  screw,  without  any  othe^ 
alteration  than  that  involved  by  making  the  screw  aperture.  Tbi 
Admiralty  were  thus  able  to  place  the  ships  designed  for  the  screw  and 
those  adapted  to  it  from  the  sailing  navy  side  by  side  on  actual  servict 
and  to  test  their  respective  and  comparative  merits  ;  and  it  was  found 
that,  though  the  former  possessed  an  unquestionable  superiority,  thl 
laller  were  equal  to  the  work  expected  of  them  ;  that  converted  ship* 
even  in  their  simplest  form  of  adaptation  to  the  screw,  might  renoa 
important  services  ;  and  that  the  saving  of  time,  money,  and  maieiiali  iij 
converting  old,  instead  of  building  new,  ships  was  immense. 

t  "  Her  Majesty's  ships  would  cost  less  if  they  were  built  by  piece 
work  :  but  insuperable  difficulties  exist  in  the  introduction  of  piece-wotl 
in  the  great  establishments  of  De\onport,  Porlsmouth,  and  Sbcetness,  an 
10  a  certain  extent  at  Chatham.  The  three  Yards  just  n.itncd  ure  callM 
upon  to  undertake  all  the  repairs  of  the  Navy  :  the  demands  are  a 
necessity  fitful  and  uncertain,  depending  upon  political  exigencies,  whicj 
it  is  impossible  to  foresee.  In  these  Yards,  if  contracts  were  let  to  l»rg< 
gangs  of  men  for  any  of  the  important  operations  which  are  carried  on  n 

Erivate  yards  by  subcontract,  the  men  so  employed  could  not  be  take 
om  their  work  at  a  moment's  notice  to  tit  up  a  inuisport  or  rapurs 
ironclad.    Thus  the  main  purpose  for  which  these  Vards  are  raaiaiain* 
would  be  frustrated." — Brassey. 
X  The  system,  however,  was  not  applicable  10  nit  in  ' 
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were  stimulated  to  extra  effort,  the  work  of  each  gang  (and 
in  some  cases  of  the  individual  men)  being  measured,^  and 
payment  made  of  the  exact  amount  earned,  which  in  most 
cases  considerably  exceeded  day  pay.  The  rates  were 
regulated  by  fixed  tables,  termed  Schemes  of  Prices,  founded 
0^  experience,  and  generally  just  and  equitable ;  although 
there  were  cases  in  which  they  appeared  to  be  either  too 
high  or  too  low,  and  which  were  subject  to  more  exact 
adjustment-t  At  the  same  time,  the  temptation  to  slight 
work  was  unquestionable,  and  perhaps  also  to  waste 
material ;  but  on  the  whole  the  system  appeared  to  answer 
well  for  emergencies,  and  to  be  satisfactory  to  all  parties 
except  the  Officers  and  clerks,  the  former  of  whom — with 
diminished  salaries^ — had  the  increased  responsibility  of 
looking  more  closely  than  usual  after  the  men  and  the  work ; 
while  the  latter — ^with  salaries  also  diminished — had  the 
roultiplied  calculation  and  distribution  of  the  often  compli- 
cated eamings,§  instead  of  the  easily  adjusted  day  pay. 
My  own  labours  as  Auditor  of  Yard  Wages  were  severe  and 

*  The  office  of  Measurer  is  one  of  great  responsibility.  It  is  impossible 
for  the  Master  Shipwright,  under  whom  the  Measurers  are  employed,  to 
c^  in  any  great  degree  either  the  measurements  or  the  items  in  the 
s^teies  of  prices  to  which  the  work  is  charged  ;  neither  is  there  any 
check  whatever  in  the  power  of  any  other  officer  over  the  description  or 
({uantity  of  the  work  charged  by  the  Measurers  for  payment,  so  that  these 
officers  have  entirely  in  their  own  hands  the  correctness  of  such  charges. 
In  addition,  therefore,  to  the  honesty  and  probity  of  character  required  to 
uU  snch  offices,  it  is  necessary  that  the  Measurers  should  be  shrewd, 
*Jtive,  practical  men,  of  great  experience,  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
^^*otk  in  all  its  details,  and  not  likely  to  fall  into  error  or  be  misled. 
^«  cost  of  the  staflf  of  Measurers,  where  the  bulk  of  the  men  are 
^ployed  on  task  and  job,  is,  however,  somewhat  considerable.  In 
*°^  Mr.  Childers  recommended  the  abolition  of  the  Measurer's  office 
^**not  only  under  the  system  of  day  pay"  (then  resumed)  '*  useless  as  a 
P'^cal  check,  but  mischievous,  as  impairing  the  sense  of  responsibility 
onthe  part  of  the  professional  officers." 

t  Tli  Schemes  of  Prices  (it  was  understood)  were  so  framed  that  the 
"^  might  earn  about  one- third  more  than  their  ordinary  day  pay.  It 
^ybe  remarked  that  task  and  job  was  not  considered  so  applicable  to 
'^Pairs  as  to  building. 

t  One  result  of  the  war  was  the  increase  of  the  income  tax  from  5d. 
*J^7d.  to  lod.  and  is.  2d.,  which,  in  a  word,  doubled  it — a  serious  thing 
''^r  oifficers  and  clerks  on  small  salaries,  as  well  as  for  the  outside  public 

§  It  was  said  that  the  Accountant- General  and  all  the  Dockyard  Ac- 
f^tants  were  opposed  to  the  system  of  task  and  job,  on  account  of  the 
*®Oicnsc  number  of  items  in  the  schemes  of  prices,  amountinf^  to  94,700  ; 
^'^  because  they  had  no  check  on  the  returns  rendered  by  the  Measurers. 
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exhausting ;  and  often  I  did  not  cross  the  drawbridge  on  my 
way  home  till  a  late  hour  of  the  night. 

The  estimates  for  1854-55  for  wages  to  the  established 
workmen  of  Chatham  Yard  amounted  to  £^15,530  (an 
increase  on  the  previous  year  of  £^27,538) ;  for  teams, 
£1,326 ;  for  police,  £2,990  ;  and  for  men  employed  on  new 
architectural  works,  improvements,  and  repairs,  £27,879; 
together  with  a  proportion  of  £16,315  in  the  aggregate  for 
all  the  yards  for  men  of  the  yard  craft. 

For  the  first  time  in  our  history  in  time  of  War  the  fleet 
was  manned— though  but  indifferently* — without  impress- 
ment, which  public  opinion  would  no  longer  sanction.  On 
the  I2th  March  such  portion  of  the  squadron  as  was  ready — 
viz.,  four  screw  ships  of  the  line,  four  block  ships,  four 
frigates,  and  three  paddle  steamers— sailed  from  Portsmouth 
for  the  Baltic;  the  Queen  herself  leading  them  out  in  the 
Fairy  under  a  cloudless  sun  amid  the  thunder  of  a  thousand 
guns,  and  the  acclamations  of  tens  of  thousands  of  spec- 
tators. Other  ships  followed.  The  French  fleet  could  not 
sail  quite  so  soon  as  our  own,  but  presently  did  so.  For 
some  years  it  had  been  understood  that  great  activity 
prevailed  in  the  French  dockyards.  Thirty-eight  French 
ships  of  the  line  and  sixty  frigates  and  corvettes,  fully 
manned,  appeared  ere  long  off  the  Russian  coasts.  Mean- 
while our  Mediterranean  fleet  had  anchored  in  Besika  Bay, 
just  outside  the  Dardanelles,  and  had  there  been  joined  by 
the  French  fleet ;  and  the  English  expeditionary  army  for 
the  East  had  embarked  for  Malta,  whence  they  afterwards 
proceeded  to  Gallipoli,  Scutari,  and  Varna,  to  aid  the  Turks 
in  the  defence  of  their  territories, 

"  Hark  1  over  Europe  sounding 

The  first,  the  signal  gun  ! 
The  fire  has  burst,  the  blow  is  struck, 

A  fatal  deed  is  done  ! 
From  north  to  south  il  echoes  ; 

From  east  to  west  afar 
Th'  insulted  nations  join  their  hands. 

And  gather  to  the  War."t 


c  Campaign  of  1854,"  pp.  i 
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We  cannot  accompany  our  forces  (save  in  imagination) 
either  to  the  Baltic  or  the  Black  Sea.  We  need  only  remind 
the  reader,  as  a  link  in  our  narrative,  that  the  Baltic  fleet 
imprisoned  the  Russian  navy  in  that  sea,  captured  a  large 
number  of  merchant  vessels,  stopped  marine  trading, 
destroyed  the  fortress  of  Bomarsund,  and  took  the  Aland 
Islands ;  and  that  after  many  losses  at  Varna  from  its 
deadly  climate,  our  forces  on  the  Black  Sea  embarked  for 
the  Crimea.  Our  navy  (and  of  course  the  French  navy 
also)  was  of  the  greatest  possible  service  in  conveying  the 
troops  to  the  scene  of  operations  and  assisting  them  in 
landing,  as  well  as  in  bombarding,  blockading,  etc.,  though 
our  ships  did  not  come  into  actual  and  direct  conflict  with 
the  war-ships  of  the  Czar. 

The  war,  however,  soon  convinced  us  that  vessels  needing 

little  depth  of  water — ^with  such  our  fleets  had  not  then  been 

provided — were  essential  to  the  operations  we  had  in  view 

in  the  Baltic  and  Black  Seas ;  and  orders  were  given  for 

the  construction  of  many  gunboats  and  mortar  vessels  of 

suitable  character,  which,  of  course,  it  needed  some  time  to 

prepare.     It  was  also  seen  that  our  ships  needed  protection 

io  attacking  heavy  land  batteries.    This,  and  doubtless  also 

the  destruction  of  the  Turkish  fleet  at  Sinope  in  1833  by 

the  Russian  shell-fire,  led  the  Emperor  Napoleon  to  direct 

the  construction  of  several  (wooden)  vessels  of  a  new  type, 

rising  but  little  out  of  the  water,  and  covered  with  thick 

(4}  in.)  iron  plates,*  to  which  his  Majesty  gave  the  title  of 

*  **  The  First  Ironclad  was  built  in  the  year  1585  by  a  shipwright  of 

Antwerp  during  the  wars  with  the  Spaniards.    The  greater  part  of  the 

Netherlands  hsul  come  into  the  possession  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg  by 

the  marriage  of  Maximilian  of  Austria  to  Mary,  daughter  of  Duke  Charles 

the  Bold,  in  1477  ;  but  under  Charles  V.  the  sovereignty  was  extended  until 

it  embraced  all  the  seventeen  Belgian  and  Batavian  provinces.    When  the 

Lowlands  passed  to  the  Spanish  Crown  the  principles  of  the  reformation 

had  spread  among  the  Lowlands,  and  on  the  establishment  of  the  Inquisition 

there  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  disturbances  broke  out  in  the 

provinces,  and  great  cruelties  were  committed  by  the  Spaniards.   Antwerp, 

which  in  those  days  was  a  margraviate,  suffered  greatly.     It  was  pillaged 

by  the  Spanish  soldiery  in  1 574,  and  was  again  besieged  in  the  regency 

of  Alexander  of  Parma,  being  taken  in  1585.     In  the  summer  of  that  year 

it  was  closely  invested  by  land  and  water,  and  the  people  of  Antwerp 

made  many  gallant  efforts  to  break  through  the  line  of  the  besiegers, 

especially  on  the  river.    For  this  purpose  they  built  a  craft  of  unusual 
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"Floating  Batteries."*  Five  of  these  were  built,  and  the 
idea  was  taken  up  by  the  British  Admiralty,  who  ordered 
five  similar  vessels,  and  later  on  constructed  three  of  an 
improved  type  and  of  iron,  the  Thunderbolt,  Erebta,  and 
Terror  (to  which  was  aftenvards  added  the  jEtna,  in  wood). 
Each  of  our  floating  batteries  was  armed  with  sixteen  of  the 
68-pounders  then  in  use.     Several  of  the  floating  batteries, 

size,  with  a  flat  bottom,  and  armed  its  sides  with  iron  plates,  fastened  into 
gieai  beams  of  wood.  The  idea  was  to  make  not  so  much  a  ship  as  a 
floating  castle,  impteynable  to  the  artillery  and  missiles  of  those  days, 
which  should  crush  all  opposition.  It  contained  a  great  number  of  men, 
some  of  whom  were  placed  like  sharpshooters  in  the  tops  of  the  masis, 
and  the  rest  protected  by  the  bulwarks.  The  men  of  Antwerp  were  so 
confident  of  the  success  of  their  new  invention  that  (hey  called  it  '  Finis 
Belli,'  feeling  sure  that  by  its  means  they  would  be  able  to  raise  the  siege 
and  put  an  end  to  the  war.  Unfortunately  for  the  brave  burghers  of 
Antwerp  this  early  ironclad  proved  a  disastrous  failure.  It  was  launched 
upon  the  Scheldt,  and  taken  across  the  flooded  country  by  means  of  a 
canal  cut  from  the  river  ;  but  it  proved  very  unhandy,  and  after  a  short 
career  got  stuck  upon  a  bank.  This  untimely  end  of  the  great  vessel 
from  which  so  much  was  hoped  was  a  source  of  much  delight  and  derision 
to  the  Spaniards,  who  nicknamed  the  monster  '  Caranjamaula.'  which 
signifies  a  bogey,  while  the  men  of  Ant«erp  altered  its  name  from  '  Finis 
Belli '  to  '  Peniita;  ExpensEE,'  or,  "  Money  thrown  away.'  The  crew  then 
deserted  the  ship,  and  the  Spaniards  after  a  naval  battle,  which  took  place 
in  the  flooded  country,  and  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  Netherlanders, 
took  possession  of  the  naial  monster,  as  they  called  it,  though  thev 
feared  that,  like  the  Trojan  horse,  it  had  been  left  in  their  hands  for  some 
evil  purpose.  However,  finding  that  it  really  n-as  deserted,  they  seized  it, 
lightened  it,  and  then  lowed  it  off,  and  got  it  back  into  the  river  Scheldt. 
Il  was  then  taken  in  triumph  to  the  camp  of  Alexander  of  Parma,  where 
it  became  one  of  the  sights  of  the  lime  ;  and  the  Spaniards,  accepting 
the  omen  of  its  original  name,  look  il  as  a  sign  that  the  war  was  finished. 
And,  indeed,  it  proved  to  be  the  last  effort  of  the  gallant  people  of 
Aniwerp,  for  the  city  was  taken  on  August  17th,  1585  ;  and  so  the  first 
ironclad  on  record  came  to  an  unfortunate  end." 

The  first  idea  of  protecting  ships  of  n-at*  by  armour  {in  modem  times), 
however,  Captain  Eaidley  W'ilmot  thinks  to  be  due  to  Colonel  Paixhans, 

■  the  Fnnch  ofhcer  who  was  mainly  instrumental  in  introducing  horironlal 

■  shell. fire  in  place  of  shot.  In  1S3;  he  expressed  an  opinion  that  line  of 
H  battle  ships  might  be  cuirassed  against  common  shot  by  sacrificing  a  tier 
I  of  guns,  and  that  seven  or  eight  inches  of  iron  would  eflect  it  "  In  this  we 
B  see  a  complete  foreshadowing  of  what  was  to  come  thirty  years  after.  He 
B  recognised  al  once  the  revolution  his  own  invention  would  effect  in  naval 
H  armaments,  and  that  provision  must  be  made  against  it.  Though  no 
H  sailor  or  naval  architect,  he  saw  that  his  new  idea  was  incompatible  with 
B  the  lofty  sides  of  the  old  liner ;  but  still  more  strongly,  considering  the 
B  date  of  his  opinion,  he  indicated  an  amount  of  protection  which  was  not 
H  reached  for  yeats  after  the  introduction  of  armour,  as  though  he  had  an 
Hi  inkling  of  the  later  development  of  ordnance  now  so  familiar  to  us." 
H  *  Similar  vessels  had  been  used  by  the  French  and  Spaniards  ii 
H                     siege  of  Gibraltar,  r779-Sj. 
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both  French  and  English,  were  launched  this  year,  and 
proceeded  to  the  war,  which,  however,  terminated  before 
our  floating  batteries  could  take  part  in  it,  though  three  of 
the  French  floating  batteries  arrived  in  time  to  share  in  the 
assault  of  Kinburn,  in  which  it  was  found  that  the  iron 
plating  afforded  efficient  protection.  The  result  of  this  ex- 
periment subsequently  led  to  the  construction  of  armoured 
SHIPS,  and,  in  connection  with  an  invention  of  Captain 
Coles,  to  which  we  shall  hereafter  refer,  to  a  series  of 
changes  in  our  naval  armaments  that  has  altogether  trans- 
formed our  navy. 

While  the  din  of  war  was  thus  resounding  through  the 
world,  events  of  some  importance  were  occurring  immedi- 
ately around  us.*  In  the  office  of  Superintendent  of 
Chatham  Dockyard,  Captain  Christopher  Wyvill,  on  the 
14th  June,  succeeded  Captain  Peter  Richards,  C.B.,  who 
had  been  appointed  one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  an 
office  for  which  the  experience  acquired  in  the  management 
of  a  Dockyard  for  several  years,  and  the  antecedents  of  long 
and  distinguished  sea-service,  are  considered  to  qualify  an 
officer.  In  the  neighbouring  cathedral,  too  (to  say  nothing 
of  other  changes  more  immediately  concerning  us),  a  move- 
ment took  place  among  the  Canons,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas 
Robinson  (who  was  many  years  in  India  as  Chaplain  to 
Bishop  Heber,  and  was  also  Archdeacon  of  Madras  ;  who, 
njoreover,  was  appointed  Master  of  the  Temple  in  1845) 
having  been  inducted  as  Canon  of  Rochester.  Dr.  Robin- 
son is  known  as  the  author  of  **  The  Last  Days  of  Bishop 
Heber,"  "  Lectures  on  the  Study  of  the  Oriental  Lan- 
?'^ages,"  the  Old  Testament  translated  into  Persian;  and 
various  other  works ;  and  he  was  a  very  able  preacher. 

On  the  1st  July,  1854,  Vice-Admiral  the  Hon.  William 
Gordon  was  appointed  Commander-in-Chief  at  the  Nore, 
ui  succession  to  Admiral  the  Hon.  G.  Percy. 

Our  readers  need  scarcely  be  reminded  that  disaster  after 
disaster  followed  our  occupation  of  the  Crimea,  including 

*  The  opening  of  the  Crystal  Palace  by  her  Majesty  the  Queen  on  the 
loth  June,  1854,  is  an  event  which  should  not  pass  unnoticed  ;  for  it  was 
one  which  excited  universal  interest,  and  tended  to  promote  the  education 
and  happiness  of  the  people. 
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the  fatal,  though  ever-gtorious  Charge  of  the  Six  Hundred; 
nor  that  these  disasters,  though  relieved  by  the  victories 
of  the  Alma  and  Inkermann,  were  terribly  and  over- 
whelmingly enhanced  by  the  furious  hurricane  which  on 
the  14th  November  swept  over  the  Allied  Fleet,  and  en- 
gulphed  men,  ships,  stores,  and  treasures  in  the  waters. 
Months  of  awful  suffering  followed.  The  British  especially 
{it  will  be  generally  remembered)  endured  incredible  hard- 
ships from  the  want  of  foresight  and  management,  the 
absence  of  roads  by  which  supplies  could  have  been  brought 
them,  and  other  causes,  as  well  as,  like  the  French,  from 
the  severity  of  the  climate.  Terrible  stories  came  to 
England  of  brave  men  literally  dying  in  hundreds  from 
starvation  and  neglect.  The  hospitals  in  particular  were 
scenes  of  awful  disorder.  Tidings  of  all  this  came  to 
England  in  the  now  famous  and  never-to-be-forgotten  letters 
of  William  Howard  Russell,  the  able  and  spirited  correspon- 
dent of  the  Times,  which  awoke  a  storm  of  public  indigna- 
tion, and  enforced  immediate  measures  of  relief.  An  angel 
of  mercy,  Miss  Florence  Nightingale,  with  a  band  of  ninety- 
two  trained  nurses,  many  of  them  ladies  of  rank,  had  in  the 
meantime,  however  (on  October  24th),  started  for  the  East, 
and  opened  a  hospital  at  Scutari  on  November  5th.  Her 
talent  and  energy  soon  introduced  order  where  chaos  had 
reigned.  On  November  7th  they  received  six  hundred 
wounded  soldiers  from  Inkermann,  and  in  three  weeks  the 
number  was  increased  to  three  thousand.  Miss  Nightingale 
was  everywhere:  by  her  constant  and  thoughtful  care  she 
alleviated  the  sufferings  of  all,  saved  the  lives  of  many,  and 
earned  the  blessings  of  the  sick  and  wounded  and  the 
gratitude  of  her  Queen  and  country.  Like  the  bird  whose 
name  she  so  happily  bears,  and  which  sings  most  sweetly  in 
the  hours  of  darkness,  she  dissipated  the  terrible  gloom  of 
the  hospital,  and  left  the  memory  of  her  unobtrusive  sweet- 
ness to  be  to  many  "  a  joy  for  ever." 

The  Baltic  Squadron  returned  to  England  in  December, 
without  having  accomplished  all  that  the  nation  expected. 
There  were  difficulties,  however,  into  which  we  need  not 
here  enter,  further  than  to  say  that  this  appears  to  have 
been  principally  owing  to  the  want  of  gunboats  and  mortar- 
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vessels.  The  ships  dispersed  till  the  spring.  Four  out  of 
the  eight  ships  of  the  line  were  ordered  to  Sheerness  to  be 
taken  into  the  fitting  basin  ;*  while  the  crews  had  six  weeks' 
leave,  and  on  their  return  to  port  were  at  liberty  to  volun- 
teer for  any  ship  on  active  service,  a  boon  which  had  been 
long  desired. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  song,  "  The  Lion  Flag 
of  England,"  sent  a  thrill  of  patriotism  throughout  Great 
Britain,  and  roused  the  enthusiasm  of  the  army.  It  was 
written  by  Edward  Capern,  rural  postman  of  Bideford,  in 
Devon, t  with  whom  I  subsequently  enjoyed  many  years  of 
friendship,  and  who  was  an  intimate  associate  of  Elihu 
Burritt  when  the  latter  was  United  States  Consul  at  Bir- 
mingham.; The  song  was  printed  as  a  broad  sheet,  and 
circulated  among  the  soldiers  by  the  request  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief; and  many  of  the  brave  men  who  read  it  in 
the  trenches  before  Sebastopol  shouted  forth  the  strong  lines, 
and  tossed  their  caps  in  the  air,  with  three  cheers  for  Capern. 
Some  of  its  verses  will  be  well  remembered  by  many,  and 
these,  perhaps,  in  particular: 

"  O  England  !  dear  old  England  ! 
What  land  is  like  to  ihee,— 
So  rich  in  patriotic  gems. 
And  free  as  thou  an  free  ? 


*  The  value  of  Sheemess  as  a  naval  port  was  demonstrated  on  this 
occasion,  as  these  vessels  could  be  received  and  refitted  there  without 
any  of  their  guns  or  stores  being  removed. 

T  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  reader  to  mention  Edward  Capem'i 
antecedents.  He  was  of  respectable  birth,  and  on  his  mother's  side  was 
related  to  the  family  of  which  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  and  Lord  Chancellor 
Hatherlcy  were  more  distinguished  members.  In  his  youth  he  wrote 
several  poems,  which  showed  an  awakening  genius  for  verse.  In  1847 
he  became  rural  postman  of  Bideford,  an  appointment  which  he  retained 
sixteen  years,  and  the  pay  of  which — tos.  6(1.  a  week — he  supplemenicd 
by  writing  for  the  press.  In  1S4S  Eliza  Cook,  on  reading  some  of  his 
productions,  pronounced  him  a  true  poet ;  and  shortly  afterwards  a  poem 
of  his,  enlilled  "  The  Celandine,"  attracted  the  attention  of  Mr.  E,  F.  Rock, 
of  London,  who  immediately  offered  10  pubhsh  a  selection  of  his  writings. 
The  first  edition,  under  the  title  of "  Poems  by  Edward  Capern,  Rural 
Postman  of  Bideford,  Devon,"  was  sold  within  three  months  of  publication, 
and  subsequent  editions  were  afterwards  published.  It  was  followed  by 
"  Ballads  and  Songs,"  "  Wayside  Warbles,"  "  The  Devonshire  Melodist," 


L 


X  See  Burritt's  "  Walks  in  the  Black  Country,"  pp,  129, 169,  229,  etc. 
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Whc  qucnrJictl  tnt  ba^o:*-  fiigg^m- 

\Vh<-  star.chcc  iht  pal^io:^  biooc: 
\Vh<>       En  ...a\-3  .  a:  ihe  barJt-crr 

()!  ■  l-iheny  and  God  1 
Hei  I'as:       Why.  ns  a  dfarhifs^ 

A  Mil.  ih-'i*.  canno:  se:  :— 
A  powc:  m;ites:ir — and  her  same 

Sii;Ui  nervt  K-  conquer  \*e:  ! 

••  '  Hurrah  loi  dear  old  England  !' 

iiu;  }.'al«an:  teliow-  cry  : 
T  lir\  shon:  »:  ir  ihe  deadly  breach. 

Am:  uhrn  :hc>  wounded  iie. 
'1  hr»   wra:  ihf  charm  about  ihcir  necks. 

Ar  m;»ulrn>  wear  their  curls  : 
1  iirv  ireu^un-  ur-  ii>  memories. 

A^  piiniT^  iTT.isure  pearls. 
Aiu:  v.! Hit  ihr\  hrcaihc  ihc  ias:  fond  :bougiiis 

!  (i:  iliost  thr\  •.-ai/:  forgeu 
Tlic  ui  t.'c'n!>  (lit  upon  iheir  lips. 

•  A*    w£  -shall — conauer  -ve:  '.' 

"  Mu\r  tuiilj  ir.  drai  old  Enjrland  ! 

lir:  hiw.  ht'ari>  lie  cinid  ; 
isui  it'n>  til  ihiiusxinds  readv  wait 

i  i-  tkaiiu  111  ihc-ii  Stead  : 
i  tic »  Liu»w .  troni  !r.sior\''<  reddest  pa^ 

1 1..1I  i«.4ium?v.  v^Xw.u  opprcsu 
^lli^I  juiiiii  iticti  >u'iird>  for  arp'uments 

Atii.iiM  i!»t  ivraiits  lircast  : 
^\  l.i»c  »Liut>  irtiUi  \ht  i^Tand  old  past 

L  iimc  iilcitd.iiL,  *  I'av  vour  debt  ! 

•  •  *      - 

i  t.i  ktiu  ur  iouL-ht,  iL.efend  our  fame. 
Aiiil  » «.'"  -l*-iil  lonquer  yci.'*' 

l-iiiil  I'uliiiL-rsi.'n  sciit  lor  Capern  and  said:  "You  have 
givt;ii  Wiii  liL-arl  and  lic-pc  ai  the  time  of  my  greatest  anxiet>', 
ill  llii:  (lay  of  1-iif.Maijdi  trial "  ;  and  the  next  list  of  pensions 
out  o(  tlu;  C"ivil  I'und  contained  a  provision  for  the  remain- 
iiiK  y^ars  of  the  |>ot*i*s  hfc* 

*  III  lWi5  I  he  |i<rn»>i«iii  was  inr  rcascd  ;  and  Capcm  determined  to 
icIim:  Imuii  ilic  1'*'^*  """  *"'  •*"'*  <l<-voie  himself  entirely  to  literature.  It  is 
bill  Jin!  lo  tb«:  |»<»^!  ollmr  amli(iriii(r«»  to  say  that,  through  the  interest 
lakcii  III  imii  '*/  **'**  *****  •^'•»'4»''»  <>f  l-ansdowne,  the  Duke  of  Argyll, 
lliftii  l'o:iJin.n»>«'»  ^ ''■'"■''*''  ^'*''*^K  !*»  serve  him,  asked  him  to  select  any 
iiiliMltoii  h«'  U-\^  hum' I*  Miin|Mteiit  to  fill;  but  after  due  deliberation 
Ciiileih  ilctliiic<l  lli«  <*>>«'••  pri^'«-«'»i»K  a  poetic  life  in  the  lanes  to  a  more 
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The  urgent  want  of  gunboats  for  the  war  compelled  the 

Admiralty  to  call  in  the  aid  of  numerous  private  ship- 
builders to  supplement  the  work  of  our  Dockyards.  Many 
gunboats  were  contracted  for  and  built ;  and  some  appear 
to  have  been  constructed  in  a  manner  which,  when  after- 
wards discovered,*  justly  called  forth  the  censures  of  the 
public  press.  That  men  should  be  so  unprincipled  as  to 
take  advantage  of  the  exigencies  of  war  to  perform  their 
work  in  such  a  way  as  to  imperil  the  lives  of  their  country- 
men, and  even  (it  might  be)  the  success  of  the  war  itself,  was 
a  crime  which  could  not  be  too  severely  reprobated. 

It  must  not  be  understood,  however,  that  we  Intend  to 
indicate  that  this  is  anything  like  a  general  practice.  Such 
vessels  are  usually  built  in  a  leisurely  manner,  and  the 
frame,  after  erection,  given  time  to  season.  These  gunboats 
were  built  in  feverish  haste,  and  with  any  timber  that  could 
be  obtained.  All  large  vessels  are  built  under  the  imme- 
diate supervision  of  a  responsible  Admiralty  officer;  and 
important  aid  is  thus  given  to  the  Government  Yards, 
which  alone,  it  would  seem,  are  insufficient,  even  in  time  of 
peace,  for  our  national  requirements.  Indeed,  it  is  a  matter 
of  national  moment  that  our  private  shipbuilders  should  be 
experienced  in  the  building  of  warships.f 

As  regards  the  machinery  of  our  ships,  we  may  quote  the 

lucrative  position.'  In  cultivating  the  poetic  art  he  gained  the  cordiai 
com  men  ilat  ions  of  the  press,  and  the  substantial  encouragement  of  the 
public,  and  won  for  himself  the  title  of  "  the  Burns  of  Devonshire."  No 
tHjual  space  in  A/rshire  has  been  sec  10  more  joyous  music  of  a  [toet's 
soul  than  the  postal  beat  of  Edwani  Capem.  While  he  walks  he 
"warbles  by  the  wayside  about  everything  he  sees— lads  and  lasses, 
flowers,  trees,  barn-yiuds,  mills,  and  rills.  He  gives  them  the  pulse  and 
voice  of  life,  and  sets  them  a-singjng  for  very  joy.  .  .  .  His  Muse  is 
natnially  as  joyous  as  Che  lark's,  and  sings  as  spontaneously.  A  rich, 
rollicking  happiness  wells  up  in  his  verse  on  bird,  bee,  brook,  or  flower." 
But, as  we  have  seen,  he  can  strike  his  harp  to  sterner  and  loftier  notes. 

*  The  defects  were  made  good,  and  the  cost  of  doing  so  charged  against 
the  several  contractors. 

t  "  It  is  undoubtedly  necessary  to  have  Government  building  Yards  ; 
but  I  attach  enormous  value  lo  the  work  of  independent  private  ship- 
builders in  this  country.  In  limes  of  emergency  it  is  imperative  that  you 
*  should  depend  on  ihem  ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  all  the  more  important  that 
s  of  peace  these  shipbuilders  should  have  practice  and  experience 
n  of  warships." — Ij/M  Norlkbmok. 
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remarks  of  Mr.  Chief  Engineer  King,  of  the  United  States 
Navy:  "The  policy  of  England  has  been  steadily  to  en- 
courage the  responsible  engineering  works  of  the  kingdom 
with  orders,  which  have  in  no  small  degree  tended  to  expand 
and  develop  their  special  resources  for  marine  engine  con- 
struction ;  and  besides,  to  obtain  through  these  establish- 
ments the  best  constructive  and  mechanical  engineering 
ability.  No  steam  machinery  for  ships  of  war  has  at  any 
time  been  manufactured  in  the  excellent  works  of  the  Dock- 
yards.* These  works  are  employed  solely  on  the  repairs  of 
the  steam  fleet.  All  new  machinery  is  built  by  contract, 
from  the  designs  of  responsible  bidders  ;  and  the  establish- 
ment to  which  the  contract  is  awarded  guarantees  the  entire 
work,  and  the  indicated  horse-power  on  the  measured  mile 
and  six  hours'  run.  It  is  also  held  responsible  for  the 
efficiency  of  the  machinery  for  a  period  of  one  year  after  it 
has  been  accepted  by  the  Admiralty ;  and  any  parts  which, 
during  that  period,  may  be  found  defective,  or  may  show 
symptoms  of  weakness  owing  to  faulty  design,  materials,  or 
workmanship,  must  be  removed,  and  others  substituted  for 
them  by  the  contractors,  at  their  own  expense," 

The  office  of  Accountant-General  of  the  Navy  is  one  of 
great  importance.  In  1S54 — on  the  outbreak  of  the  war — 
Mr.  Richard  M.  Bromley  was  appointed  to  that  office.  He 
was  a  remarkable  example  of  advancement  in  her  Majesty's 
Civil  Service.  In  1829  he  entered  the  Admiralty  Depart- 
ment as  a  clerk ;  and  speedily  rose  to  distinction  through  his 
energy,  ability,  and  administrative  capacity.  In  1846  he 
was  employed  confidentially  to  examine  minutely  the  system 
of  administration  of  the  various  Dockyards;  and  subsequently 
acted  as  Accountant  to  the  Commission  appointed  under 
Sir  John  Burgoyne  for  the  Relief  of  the  Poor  during  the 
Famine  in  Ireland.  (Sir  C  Trevelyan  admitted  that  no  less 
a  sum  than  ^fsoo.ooo  had  been  saved  to  the  public  by  the 
great  ability  and  unremitting  care  with  which  this  part  of 
the  business  had  been  administered;  and  that  it  was  the  most 
extraordinary  financial  business  oti  record.)   In  1848  Mr.Bromley 

*  We  were  informed  in  i8i;4  ihat  "  the  Dock>'ards  have  for  some  years 
past  consirucied  engines  for  some  of  [he  ships  built  in  the  Yards,  and 
that  these  have  been  of  various  powers,  up  to  9,cx>a  indicated  horse- 


was  appointed  Secretary  to  the  Audit  Commissioners  :  and 
from  that  date  to  1854  was  almost  constantly  employed 
on  special  committees  and  Commissions  for  revising  estab- 
lishments, improving  the  mode  of  conducting  business,  and 
controlling  the  accounts  of  various  departments  of  the 
Public  Service.  On  leaving  the  Audit  Board  he  was  made 
a  Civil  Companion  of  the  Bath*  for  his  special  services 
during  the  Irish  Famine.f 

Let  us  again  return  to  our  Arctic  explorers.  Between 
1850  and  1853  some  fifteen  vessels  had  been  engaged  in  the 
search  for  Sir  John  Franklin.  The  first  tidings  of  the  lost 
Ercbtis  and  Terror  since  1S50  reached  us  in  1854  ;  certain 
Esquimaux  having  reported  to  Dr.  Rae,  who  was  exploring 
the  shores  of  Boothia  Felix,  that  some  white  men  had  been 
seen  about  four  years  before  dragging  a  boat  near  the 
northern  shore  of  King  William's  Land ;  and  that  later  in  the 
same  year  about  thirty  dead  bodies,  and  also  some  graves, 
had  been  found  on  the  mainland,  and  five  additional  bodies 
on  an  island  close  by;  moreover,  articles  were  discovered 
in  the  possession  of  these  Esquimaux  which  had  belonged 
to  the  Franklin  ships,  and  were  brought  home  by  Rae. 
The  fate  of  the  expedition  might  probably  have  been  then 
ascertained  by  Dr.  Rae,  by  exploring  the  shores  of  King 
William's  Land  ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  failure  of  his  pro- 
visions and  the  state  of  his  health  prevented  his  following 
up  this  clue. 

On   the   i6th  May,   1854,   the    Resolute,   Captain  Kellet, 

*  A  still  more  remarkable  carcerw-asihat  ofoneof  the  successors  of  Sir 
Richard  Bromley  (made  K.C.B.  in  1856),  viz.,  Mr.  (afterward*  Sir)  R.  C. 
C.  Hamilton,  K.C.B.  He  was  the  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Z.  M.  Hamilton, 
Minister  of  Bressay,  Shetland,  in  1835  he  entered  the  Civil  Seriuce  asa 
temporary  clerk  in  the  War  ORice,  and  went  to  the  Crimea  in  the  Com- 
missariat Depa.rtment.  On  his  return  In  [857  he  was  employed  in  the 
Office  of  Works,  and  subsequently  in  the  Education  Uepartment.  From 
1S69  to  1873  he  served  as  Accountant  to  the  Board  of  Trade.  In  1872 
hcjsecame  Assistani-Secreiary, andin  i874Secretary to  the  Civil  Service 
Commission.  On  the  1st  June,  1878,  he  was  appointed  Aceountant- 
(leneral  of  the  Navy,  and  on  the  7ih  May,  1883,  was  made  Secretary  to 
the  Admiralty,  but  far  one  day  only,  as  on  the  8th  May  he  was  called  to 
take  the  place  of  the  murdered  Mr.  Uurke  as  Under-Secretary  for  Ireland, 
which  position  he  retained  till  November,  1886,  when  he  was  appointed 
Governor  of  Tasmania.  In  1884  he  was  made  K.C.H.  ;  on  returning 
from  Tasmaniii  he  was  appointed  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Customs. 
He  died  on  the  33nd  April,  1891. 
t  See  p.  209. 
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and  tlic  luircpidf  Captain  McClintock,  were,  by  order  of 
Adininil  Sir  ICdward  Belcher,  abandoned  in  the  ice  off 
the  shores  of  Melville  Island  ;  and  on  the  24th  August 
the  IHonccr  was  also  abandoned  by  Commander  Sherard 
Osborne,  under  Sir  Edward's  orders,  the  Admiral  himself 
at  the  same  time  abandoning  the  Assistance.  The  oflBcers 
and  crews  of  these  ships  and  of  the  Investigator  reached 
ICn^'land  before  the  close  of  the  year  in  the  North  Star  and 
in  two  relief  ships  which  had  been  sent  out  under  Captain 
In^l^'^ield.  Captain  McClure,  leaving  his  ship  (the  Investi- 
gator) behind  him,  hopelessly  locked  in  among  mountains 
of  U'At,  had  spent  four  years  in  regions  which  no  civilized 
man  had  ever  before  trodden ;  walking  and  sleighing  over 
huridrerls  of  miles  of  ice  to  reach  other  ships  which  had 
ent<rrer|  tlie  frozen  regions  in  the  opposite  direction.  He 
had  reached  England  from  Davis's  Strait  in  the  autumn  of 
tliis  year,  having  discovered  and  traversed  the  North-West 
Pa:>^age  (which,  though  not  a  navigable  one,  was  none  the 
less  real),  and  thus  solved  the  problem  which  for  three 
hundred  years  had  defied  the  researches  of  all  maritime 
nations.  l*'or  this  discovery  he  was  knighted,  and  afterwards 
(as  we  shall  see)  received  3^5,000 ;  £5,000  being  also  paid 
to  bis  officers  and  crew  in  connection  with  the  discovery. 

The  Orion,  screw  line  of  battle  ship,  of  91  guns,  w-as 
launched  in  1854  from  Chatham.  So  frequently  did  this 
Yard  contribute  to  the  defences  of  the  nation  ! 

About  twelve  oV  fourteen  years  is  the  ordinary  life  of  a 
shi|> ;  and  it  is  not  desirable,  perhaps,  that  ships  should  last 
lorig*  r,  as  the  many  changes  that  nowadays  occur  render 
them  liable  in  that  time  to  become  obsolete.  Hence  the 
absobite  necessity  of  constantly  building. 

In  1854  the  Admiralty,  following  up  the  purchase  in  1850 
of  the  land  lying  between  the  Dockyard  and  St.  Mary's 
Creek,*  bought  the  whole  of  St.  Mary's  Islandt  (lying  between 
the  creek  and  the  river),  with  a  view  to  the  ultimate  exten- 
sion of  the  Yard  to  meet  the  growing  requirements  of  the 
Navy. 

♦  See  p.  1 58. 
"*  t  N<ilhini(  more,  however,  seems  to  have  been  done  at  that  time,  the 
of  the  war   probably  precluding  further  expense  in  this  dii-ection 
tg  its  continuance. 


CHAPTER    XIII. 

THE  NAVY  AND  THE   IVAR  WITH  RUSSIA— coJiTivvKD. 

THE  year  1855  opened  in  gloom.  We  were  still  at 
war  with  Russia,  the  sufferings  of  our  soldiers  and 
sailors  in  the  Crimea  were  great,  and  our  prospects 
were  not  encouraging.  A  Day  of  Humiliation  was  appointed 
by  Royal  Proclamation  of  the  28th  February,  to  be  observed 
on  the  2ist  March,  that  we  might  "'  in  the  most  devout  and 
solemn  manner  send  up  our  prayers  and  supplications  to 
the  Divine  Majesty  for  His  blessing  and  assistance  on  our 
arms,  for  the  restoration  of  peace." 

Meanwhile,  our  sick  and  wounded  had  begun  to  come  in 
from  the  war,  giving  sad  evidences  of  all  that  had  been  going 
on.  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  came  down  to  Chatham  on 
Saturday,  the  3rd  March,  to  see  them,  accompanied  by  her 
Royal  Consort,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Prince  Alfred,  and  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge,  with  Viscount  Hardinge  in  attendance. 
And  it  was  truly  a  historic  picture  which  was  presented  to 
the  spectator  when  her  Majesty,  after  passing  through 
crowded  streets  and  enthusiastic  demonstrations  of  loyalty 
to  the  residence  of  the  Colonel  Commandant,  and  thence  to 
Fort  Pitt,*  went  through  the  hospital.  The  Queen  visited 
every  ward  in  succession,  and  approached  the  bedside  of 
every  invalid,  to  each  of  whom  she  addressed  some  kind 
remark.  In  the  course  of  the  inspection  her  Majesty  gave 
directions  to  Dr.  DartneJ),  the  chief  medical  officer,  to 
prepare  a  return  of  the  name  of  every  patient  in  the  hos- 
pital at  the  time  of  her  visit,  the  nature  of  his  wounds,  and 


»  At  this 
H        considered 


he  building  of  Nellcy  Hospital,  Fort  Pi 
s  of  the  Aimy  Medical  Dcparti 
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how  and  where  they  were  received  ;  and  to  forward  the 
same  to  her.  The  patients  who  were  not  confined  to  their 
beds  were  drawn  up  in  one  part  of  the  hospital,  and  in- 
spected by  her  Majesty,  who  took  great  interest  in  their 
maimed  and  mutilated  appearance;  asking  several  questions 
of  them,  and  addressing  words  of  kindness  to  the  brave 
fellows,  who  expressed  the  fulness  of  their  gratitude  for  the 
Queen's  condescension  by  cheers,  which  were  hearty,  and 
n)eant  also  to  be  loud.  Lord  Hardinge  accompanied  the 
Queen  through  the  hospital ;  her  Majesty  frequently  asking 
c]uestions  of  his  lordship,  as  particular  cases  attracted  her 
notice.  The  Royal  party  then  drove  to  Brompton  Barracks, 
where  an  Invalid  Hospital  had  been  fitted  up  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  wounded.  Her  Majesty  and  the  Royal  part}- 
were  received  by  the  principal  medical  oflBcers,  and  con- 
ducted through  the  several  wards,  in  which  there  were 
about  three  hundred  wounded  soldiers ;  the  Queen  showing 
the  same  anxiety  to  be  acquainted  with  the  details  of  each 
case  as  she  had  shown  at  Fort  Pitt.  Prince  Albert 
evinced  similar  solicitude,  and  frequently  conversed  ^th 
the  sufferers.  Altogether  the  number  of  inx-alids  visited  by 
her  Majesty  on  this  occasion  amounted  to  nearly  five 
hundred. 

A  v<in  one  day  crossed  the  drawbridge,  entered  the  fort, 
and  btopped  at  the  hospital  door :  and  a  somewhat 
iiuuierous  party — an  old  man  of  venerable  appearance,  ^ith 
seveij  or  eight  grown-up  children — alighted  and  walked  in. 
'J  he  veteran  was  tall,  and  of  commanding  aspect ;  he  had 
lea'Jit.d  the  a^^e  of  ninety-nine,  and  some  of  his  children 
weit  velj  advanced  in  vears.  Thev  came  to  look  for  one  of 
their  iaiuily  who  had  gone  for  a  soldier,  and  had  been  to 
tiie  C^iiinea,  whence  they  had  heard  he  had  returned  an 
iiivi^hci  to  J-"ort  Pitt.  Having  found  the  long-lost  object  of 
tlieir  beiircL.  the  whole  family  knelt  on  the  floor,  and  the 
painaicli  gave  thanks  aloud  to  God  for  sparing  them  all  to 
meet  again.  The  scene  was  touching  and  impressive,  and 
will  bt  long  reujen;i»ered  in  the  Fort,  whence,  ha^nng  spent 
le  tiiiit  with  their  lo^ed  and  afrJctcd  one,  the  aged  man 
hib  family  departed. 
t  JL>ay  of  Humiliation  vthe  21st  of  March"^  was  dnly 


observed.  It  may  be  doubted,  indeed,  whether  any  day 
that  has  ever  been  set  apart  by  Royal  command  for  such  a 
purpose,  within  the  memory  of  living  man,  was  better  kept. 
Business  generally  appears  to  have  been  suspended.  The 
Government  establishments  were  of  course  closed,  the 
Dockyard  employes  receiving  their  paj'  as  usual. 

The  Baltic  Squadron,  which  had  dispersed  after  its  return 
to  England  for  the  winter,  now  reassembled,  having  had  its 
defects  made  good,  the  number  of  its  ships  augmented,  and 
gunboats,  mortar-vessels,  and  other  requirements  previously 
deficient,  supplied  :  and  on  the  4th  April  it  sailed,  under  the 
command  of  Admiral  the  Hon.  R,  Dundas,  for  the  North, 
preceded,  as  on  the  first  occasion,  by  the  Queen  herself  in 
the  Fairy. 

The  estimates  for  1855-56  for  wages  to  Chatham  Yard 
amounted  to  ^132,161  for  1,778  established  workmen; 
£i,z<ii  for  teams ;  ^'j.iSs  for  police ;  and  £57,769  for  men 
employed  on  new  (architectural)  works,  improvements,  and 
repairs;  together  with  /j'17,654  in  the  aggregate  for  all  the 
Yards  for  men  of  the  Yard-craft. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  new  financial  year  (on  the 
1st  April)  I  was  promoted  to  a  Second  Class  Clerkship,  my 
salary  thus  rising  at  once  to  £11)$,  and  proceeding  with  an 
annual  increase  of  £13  to  £^00  per  annum.  This  was  a 
great  encouragement  to  me  in  my  arduous  duties. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  at  the  commencement  of  1854 
her  Majesty,  on  opening  Parliament,  announced  that  a  plan 
would  be  laid  before  the  House  for  improving  the  system  of 
admission  to  the  Civil  Service,  and  thereby  increasing  its 
efficiency.  Nothing,  however,  appears  to  have  been  done 
during  that  year,  the  attention  of  the  Government  having 
probably  been  absorbed  by  the  war.  But  at  last  —  on 
2ist  May  (1855) — an  Order  in  Council  appointed  Civil  Service 
Commissioners  to  examine  and   certify"   the   suitability  of 

*  Previous  lo  Ibis,  some  examinations  had  been  held,  but  only  in  a  few 
Departmenis;  and  the  examiners  had  been  so  lenient  thai  in  one 
Department  no  candidate  had  been  rejected  for  twelve  years,  and  persons 
were  often  appointed  who  were  objectionable  on  account  oi  age,  health, 
and  character.  Even  under  the  new  regulations  heads  of  Departments 
might  make  occasional  appoiniments  without  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
missioners' Certificate,  but  only  under  special  circumstances,  and  for  A 
special  kind  of  service. 
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to  their  wounds,  length  of  service,  etc. ;  and  all  were  much 
pleased   with   the    condescension   and    kindness    exhibited 
towards  them.     Her  Majesty  afterwards  inspected  the  in- 
valids at  Brompton  Barracks  and  the  casemates,  and  went 
over  the  Marine  Hospital.     Altogether  nearly  one  thousand 
sick  and  wounded  men  were  on  this  occasion  inspected  by 
the  Queen,  who  desired  that  photographic   portraits   and 
groups  of  those  who  had  distinguished  themselves,  or  who 
were  of  particular  noteworthiness  for  their  wounds,  should 
be  taken.*    The  great  interest  taken  by  her  Majesty  in  her 
wounded  soldiers,  and  her  repeated  visits  to  Chatham  to  see 
them,  could  not  fail  to  excite  the  most  enthusiastic  loyalty 
in  the  Army,  and  to  strengthen  the  admiration  and  attach- 
ment of  all  classes  of  her  Majesty's  subjects  for  so  gracious 
a  Sovereign. 

My  esteemed  and  distinguished  friend,  Mr.  James  Silk  Buck- 
ingham, died  on  the  30th  June,  leaving  his  "Autobiography  " 
—the  two  first  volumes  of  which  were  this  year  published — 
incomplete."!'  The  preface  to  that  work  is  very  noteworthy. 
"  This  book,"  it  runs,  "  will  surprise  many,  and  entertain, 
it  is  hoped,  not  a  few ;  but,  above  all,  it  will  help  to  instruct 
the  humblest  of  its  readers  in  one  of  the  most  important 
lessons  adapted  to  their  condition  ;  namely,  that  there  is 
no  obscurity  of  birth,  no  privation  of  property,  and  no  oppo- 
sition either  of  powerful  individuals  or  still  more  powerful 
public  bodies  and  governments,  that  may  not  be  overcome 
by  industrj',  integrity,  zeal,  and  perseverance ;  no  depth  of 
misfortune  from  which  the  victim  may  not  hope  to  emerge 
by  labour,  economy,  temperance,  and  that  single-minded- 
ness  which  regards  the  faithful  discharge  of  duty  as  the 
great  object  to  which  all  others  must  be  made  subordinate.'* 
No  words  could  be  more  just  and  wise,  or  a  more  suitable 
uitroduction  to  his  own  remarkable  life. 

The  war  went  on.  The  Allied  Baltic  Fleet  had  bom- 
harded  Sveaborg,  and  engaged  in  other  operations ;  but  it 
^^^in  the  Crimea  that  the  great  task  was  to  be  completed, 
and  the  Allied  Black  Sea  Fleet  had  forced  the  Straits  of 

See  Illustrated  London  News^  21st  July,  1855. 
,  .1  "The  manuscript  volumes  of  his  various  travels  occupy  twenty-eight 
»olio  volumes,  closely  ^nXXtnJ'—Allidofte. 
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Yenikale,  levelled  Kertch  to  the  ground,  and  spread  desola- 
tion and  terror  along  the  coasts  of  the  Sea  of  Azof,  It 
was  in  the  Sea  of  Azof  that  Captain  Cowper  Coles  intro- 
duced a  plan  of  mounting  a  gun  upon  a  raft,  which,  after 
various  improvements,  including  the  protection  of  the  g^un 
by  an  iron  shield,  through  an  opening  in  which  it  pointed, 
gave  birth  {as  it  would  seem)  to  the  turret  ship,  a  tj'pe 
subsequently  characteristic  of  our  Navy,  and  afteru'aids 
claimed  to  be  invented  by  Ericsson,  under  the  name  of 
"  Mom'tor  "  (to  which  we  shall  have  occasion  by-and-by  to 
refer). 

At  Sebastopol — where  the  Naval  Brigade  of  two  thousand 
officers  and  men  and  sixty  guns  rendered  important  service 
—the  capture  of  the  Mamelon  and  the  Rifle  Pits  on  the 
7th  June  followed,  but  was  succeeded  by  the  disastrous 
repulse  of  the  iSth  of  that  month,  and  the  death  of  L^rd 
Raglan.  Yet  the  siege  went  on;  and  on  theStb  September, 
after  a  furious  bombardment  of  three  days,  and  the  capture 
of  the  Malakhoff  by  the  French  and  that  of  the  Kedan  by  the 
British,  Sebastopoi  fell  to  the  Allied  Forces.  Thus,  "in 
less  than  one  year  from  the  landing  in  the  Crimea,  every 
object  of  the  war  had  been  attained  with  a  fulness  which 
the  most  sanguine  would  have  hesitated  to  predict;  the 
preponderance  of  Russia  in  the  East,  which  only  a  few 
months  earlier  the  Allies  would  have  been  content  only  to 
reduce,  was  now  annihilated  ;  and  with  the  fall  of  the 
stronghold  of  Southern  Russia,  its  arsenals,  armaments, 
and  dockyards,  and  its  multiplied  sources  of  aggression,  the 
traditionary  policy  of  Peter  and  Catherine,  so  patiently  and 
perseveringly  pursued  through  ages  of  intrigue  and  spolia- 
tion, was,  on  the  verj'  eve  of  its  fulfilment,  scattered  to  the 
winds."  The  Russian  fleet,  both  in  the  Baltic  and  the 
Black  Sea,  was  utterly  destroyed.  The  capture  of  Kinbum 
on  the  17th  October  completed  (as  we  afterwards  found)  the 
work  of  the  Allies- 
Let  us  return  for  a  moment  to  Franklin  and  his  com- 
panions. 

In  1855  an  expedition  down  the  Fish  River,  organized  at 
the  request  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty  by  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  corroborated   the  Esquimaux  storj'  of  the  pre- 
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ceding  year,  discovered  traces  of  the  missing  crews,  and 
brought  home  some  additional  relics,  hut  nothing  fuore.  The 
year,  however,  was  marked  by  the  extraordinary  episode  of 
the  Resolute,  one  of  the  ships  abandoned  last  year  (as  we 
have  seen)  in  the  ice,  from  which  she  in  a  marvellous 
manner  made  her  escape,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter. 

The  prize  of  3^10,000  was  in  1855  awarded  by  the  House 
of  Commons  to  Captain  McClure  and  his  companions,  who 
had  really  made  the  North-West  Passage  over  water  (in  the 
form  of  ice);  3^5,000  being  given  to  Captain  McClure  him- 
self, and  3^5,000  to  his  officers  and  crew.* 

My  love  of  books  continued  as  strong  as  ever.  At  the 
end  of  this  year  I  found  that  I  had  accumulated  a  library 
of  more  than  six  hundred  volumes,  besides  magazines, 
pamphlets,  newspapers  of  special  interest,  maps,  almanacs, 
engravings,  autographs,  and  **  odds  and  ends."  Still,  as 
opportunity  served,  I  went  on  accumulating. 

I  also  had  begun  to  form  a  Book  of  Selections  from  my 
reading  (a  practice  so  usual  with  the  scholars  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  highly  commended 
by  Lord  Bacon,  and  adopted  by  many  eminent  men  of 
modem  times) ;  copying  out  such  passages,  instructive, 
humorous,  pathetic,  sublime,  as  I  thought  specially  worthy 
of  remembrance.  I  was  particularly  led  to  do  this,  as,  not- 
withstanding the  large  amount  of  mechanical  talent  which 
might  be  supposed  to  exist  in  the  Dockyard,  there  appeared 
to  be  a  great  want  of  literary  taste  in  the  towns,  the  library 
in  the  Mechanics'  Institution — then  the  principal  library  at 
Chatham — being  very  poor. 

The  close  of  the  year  1855  left  us  "  still  keeping  keen 
wintry  watch  on  the  Crimea ;  not  hopeless  of  peace,  but 
preparing  for  war ;  executing  the  stern  decree  of  Providence 
on  the  great  stronghold  of  a  mighty  empire,  levelling  its 
docks  and  seaward  forts,  exchanging  angry  menaces  with 
the  foe  on  the  north  side,  and  bringing  home  the  trophies 
of  the  capture."  We  had  conquered  our  difficulties.  **  It 
^*as  our  boast  that  England  had  never  seen  so  line  an  army. 

With  the  ;^5,ooo  previously  given  to  Captain  Parry,  and  /.5,ooo  to 
^plain  Ross,  in  recognition  of  what  they  had  done  towards  it,  this  made 
^^20,000  offered  more  than  a  century  before  for  the  discovery  of  the 
^orth-Wcst  Passage. 
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or  one  in  all  respects  so  well  found,  and  in  such  discipline, 
as  that  which  formed  the  vanguard  of  European  freedom  on 
the  heights  of  Sebastopol.*'* 

A  sum  of  3^160,000  was  inserted  in  the  Naval  Estimates 
for  1856-57,  as  the  probable  expense  of  certain  works  for 
the  Extension  and  Improvement  of  Chatham  Dockyard, 
chiefly  by  convict  labour.  It  was  proposed  to  build  a  new 
basin  with  two  graving-docks  leading  out  of  it,  at  a  cost  of 
about  3^100,000  ;t  and  to  add  a  new  mast-house  and  mast- 
slip,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  £60,000. 

The  Chesapeake  frigate,  of  50  guns,  was  launched  in  1855 
at  Chatham.  The  energies  of  the  Government,  however, 
appeared  to  be  chiefly  directed  to  the  conversion  of  our 
sailing  three-deckers  into  steam  two-deckers,  which  were 
lengthened  amidships  and  fitted  with  machinery. 

A  new  dock — "  No.  2  " — was  commenced  in  the  Yard  in 
October.    We  looked  forward  to  a  great  future. 

*   Times. 

t  Nothing,  however,  was  done  between  this  and  1861,  beyond  the 
extension  of  the  Dockyard  river  wall  in  the  direction  of  St.  Mary's  Creek, 
and  the  embankment  of  a  portion  of  St.  Mary's  Island. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


CIVIL  SERVICE  PROGRESS.-CHATHAM  DOCKYARD 
EXTENSION. 


THE  year  1856  restored  peace  to  the  nation.  On  the 
25th  February  conferences  were  opened  in  Paris, 
and  an  armistice  till  the  31st  March  agreed  on;  on 
the  29th  February  hostilities  were  suspended  ;  on  the  30th 
March  a  Treaty  of  Peace  was  concluded  ;  and  on  the  19th 
April  Peace  was  proclaimed.* 

And  now  was  instituted  the  Victoria  Cross  "  For 
Valour,"  grand  in  its  simplicity,  being  of  bronze  (in  form 
so  significant  of  vicarious  suffering)  ;  dear,  in  being  asso- 
ciated with  the  name  of  the  Queen  most  tenderly  loved  by 
her  people  for  her  sympathy  alike  with  their  joys  and 
sorrows,  and  their  loyalty  to  whose  throne  is  expressed  in 
the  emblem  it  bears  of  the  Crown  guarded  by  the  lion  ;  and 
glorious,  as  being  given  only  to  those  who  have  performed 
in  presence  of  the  enemy  some  signal  act  of  courage  and 
devotion  to  their  country. 

On  the  20th  March  Captain  George  Goldsmith,  C.B., 
succeeded  Captain  Christopher  Wyvill  as  Superintendent 
of  the  Yard.  The  estimates  for  1856-57  for  wages  to  the 
established  men  (1,778)  of  Chatham  Yard  amounted  to 
5^137,161;  for  teams  to  ^1,467;  for  police  to  £'^,T^%\  and 
for  men   employed  on   new  (architectural)  works,  improve- 

♦  Of  [he  political  results  of  the  war  ii  is  not  our  province  to  speak ;  but 
we  may  be  jiermitlcd  to  refer  to  a  paper  in  Knowler/ge  for  May.  l8g4,  by 
Dr.  I.ongstaff,  late  Medical  Inspector  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
on  "The  Great  Sanitary  Lesson  of  the  Crimean  War," and  it  is  interesting 
to  learn  that  in  the  opinion  of  that  officer  the  Crimean  War  was  one  of  the 
most  important  agencies  concerned  in  the  development  of  sound  sanitary 
method  and  practice  in  this  country  ;  and  that  its  sanitary  lessons  con^ 
stituie,  probably,  the  most  important  legacy  left  10  the  nation  by  that  war. 
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ments,  and  repairs,  ^68,468;  together  with  :f  17,255  in  the 
aggregate  for  all  the  Yards  for  men  of  the  Yard-craft. 

On  the  ist  of  April  (1S56)— the  beginning  of  the  financial 
year — ^a  new  office,  that  of  Accountant,  was  created  in  the 
several  Yards;  and  the  charge  of  all  public  money,  and  the 
payment  of  all  salaries,  wages,  allowances,  half  and  retired 
pay,  pensions,  and  seamen's  allotments  (to  their  wives  and 
others),  with  the  receipt  of  all  moneys  from  the  sale  of  old 
stores,  etc.,  transferred  to  that  officer  from  the  Storelieeper, 
together  with  the  accounts  connected  with  the  same,  in- 
cluding the  responsibility  for  the  number  of  workmen  entered, 
and  the  daily  musters,  the  records  of  service,  etc.  A  special 
book  of  "  Admiralty  Instructions  to  the  Accountants  "  v^as 
also  issued  for  their  guidance.  I  was  promoted  on  the 
occasion  to  a  First-CIass  Clerkship,  and  appointed  Chief 
Clerk  to  the  Accountant.  (Only  a  year  had  passed  since  my 
last  promotion.)  My  salary  was  raised  by  this  advance- 
ment in  rank  to  ^^315  per  annum,  with  a  yearly  increase 
of  ^15  to  the  maximum,  £^,^0. 

The  new  Department  took  up  its  quarters  in  the  old  Pay 
Office,  to  which,  therefore,  I  now  removed  from  the  Captain 
Superintendent's.  The  paying  duties  of  this  office  were  of 
old  performed  by  the  clerks  of  the  Navy  Pay  Office*  in 
London,  one  of  whom  was  Mr.  John  Dickens,  the  father  of 
Charles  Dickens,  Charles  used  to  frequent  these  premises, 
and  sometimes  to  accompany  his  father  when  the  latter 
went  to  Sheerness  in  the  Pay  Office  yacht,  to  pay  ships  at 
that  port,  as  it  seems  he  was  accustomed  to  do.  I  found, 
however,  that  the  old  Pay  Office  was  but  ill  adapted  to  the 
new  system  of  payment,  by  which  the  Accountant  was 
directed  to  pay  the  men  himself  (by  his  clerks)  individually, 
and  not,  as  of  old,  through  the  leading  men.f  It  was 
situated  on  the  Officers'  Terrace,  which  was  reached  by  a 
long  flight  of  steps  leading  up  from  the  Yard,  and  the  men 
had  on  the  day  of  payment  to  mount  these  steps,  at  the  top 
of  which  they  crowded  the  entrance  to  the  Pay  Office,  so  as 
to  check  all  traffic,  and  cause  much  inconvenience  to  the 

*  The  Navy  Pay  Office  (established  in  r644)  was  aliolished  in  1836, 
when  the  Navy  nnd  .\niiy  Pay  Uepartments  were  combined  in  the  Pay- 
masier-Gcneral's  Office. 

t  See  p.  27. 
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resident  ofi&cers.  It  was  a  matter  which  seemed  to  require 
alteration,  especially  as  it  was  necessary  to  pay  these  many 
hundreds  of  men  within  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  to 
prevent  interference  with  their  dinner-time.* 

By  Resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  21st  April 
(1856),  the  advantage  of  Competitive  Examinations  for  Civil 
Service  appointments  (which  were  sometimes  adopted)  was 
specially  recognised.  It  was  felt  that  a  mere  individual 
capacity  adequate  to  the  indispensable  requirements  of  office 
was  not  sufficient  ;  that  such  appointments  were  worth 
competing  for ;  and  that  such  competition  would  be  likely 
to  produce  a  superior  order  of  candidates. 

Thursday,  the  29th  May,  was  appropriated  as  a  Festival 
for  the  Celebration  of  Peace.  Our  sailors  and  soldiers  now 
began  to  return  from  the  war,  and  were  everywhere  received 
with  enthusiasm.  Great  public  festivities  and  illuminations 
were  held,  medals  and  other  honours  were  distributed,  and 
all  who  had  taken  part  in  the  war  were  regarded  with  in- 
terest and  admiration.  Especially  did  interest  and  admira- 
tion centre  in  Miss  Nightingale,  of  whose  self-sacrifice  and 
devotion  it  would  be  superfluous  to  speak,  but  whose  name 
will  ever  shine  in  the  history  of  the  war.f 

*  The  system  by  which  this  was  effected  was  as  follows  :  The  wages 
for  each  man  having  been  made  up  in  the  books  by  Wednesday  night, 
^ere  laid  out  on  Thursday  in  receptacles  numbered  to  correspond  with 
the  muster-tickets,  and  occupying  three  long  tables  in  the  pay- room.  By 
Thursday  night  all  was  ready  for  the  payment,  which  was  made  on  Friday 
*t  noon.  At  a  quarter  to  twelve  on  Friday  a  bell  was  rung  by  the  Police, 
'"hich summoned  the  men  from  their  work  to  the  Pay  Office.  Meanwhile, 
^  clerks  had  stationed  themselves  at  each  table,  one  of  whom  was  to 
f^vc  each  man*s  ticket,  and  call  out  its  number,  and  the  other  to  pay. 
The  accountant  and  his  chief  clerk  took  up  position  in  the  centre,  with 
the  wages  books,  to  enable  them  to  answer  any  inquiries  or  complaints  of 
the  njen ;  and  the  Captain  Superintendent  came  to  supervise  the  payment, 
*s  directed  by  the  Admiralty.  At  the  ringing  of  another  bell,  the  men, 
*l»o  by  that  time  had  arrived  at  the  Pay  Office,  and  arranged  themselves, 
'^an  to  enter  at  the  several  doors  in  distinct  streams,  and  in  numerical 
^wccession ;  and  each  gave  up  his  ticket,  as  he  entered,  to  the  calling  clerk, 
received  his  wages  from  the  paying  clerk,  and  made  his  exit  through  a 
"^^J*  at  the  other  end.  If  not  satisfied,  however,  of  the  correctness  of  his 
*^cs,  he  came  to  the  centre,  where  his  statement  was  investigated  and 
settled.  Men  who  through  sickness,  etc.,  could  not  attend,  sent  wages 
^^ers,  printed  forms  for  which  were  supplied  on  application  at  any  time. 
Iti  this  way  all  were  paid  in  the  short  space  of  about  fifteen  minutes. 

I"  Her  experience  m  the  Crimea  turned  the  attention  of  Miss  Nightin- 
^^  to  the  general  question  of  Army  sanitary  reform,  and  first  to  that  of 


^^A  hei 

I. 


The  Library  and  Reading-room  movement  was  extending. 
A"  Library  was  fitted  up,  and  a  Reading-room  opened  at 
St.  Mary's  Barracks  (visited,  as  the  reader  will  remember, 
by  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert  during  the  war),  and  pro- 
mised to  be  a  great  comfort  to  the  many  invalids  who  from 
time  to  time  would  be  quartered  there. 

Among  the  wounded  that  returned  to  Chatham  was  a 
famous  dog  known  by  the  name  of  Sandy.  He  was  seven 
years  old,  and  had  accompanied  his  master.  Lieutenant 
and  Adjutant  George  K.  Lempriere,  R.E.,  on  his  home  and 
foreign  service.  In  1S50  he  went  to  Gibraltar,  whence  he 
took  constant  trips  into  Spain.  He  then  came  home  again; 
and  after  going  to  several  English  stations  where  Lieu- 
tenant Lempriere  was  quartered,  embarked  with  him  and 
the  men,  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  for  the  East, 
and  was  constantly  with  them  at  Maha,  Galiipoli,  Con- 
stantinople, and  Varna,  being  found  useful  at  the  latter 
place  in  foraging  expeditions,  and  as  a  guard  to  his 
master's  tent  against  the  natives,  whose  honesty  is  not 
proverbial.  From  Varna  Sandy  went  to  Sinope,  Trebi- 
zond.  Redout  Kaleh,  Charaksee,  and  many  other  ports 
along  that  coast  where  the  Adjutant  was  stationed  with  the 
Turkish  army.  From  his  being  a  most  excellent  water-dog, 
he  made  great  friends  among  the  Turks  and  Bashi-bazouks ; 
he  also  greatly  distinguished  himself  on  two  or  three  occa- 
sions when,  in  going  off  to  different  vessels,  the  boat  was 
swamped  and   capsized,  by  rushing  into  the  most  fearful 

Amiy  Hospitals.  In  1 S5S  she  pubtished  her  valuable  "Noies  on  Nursing," 
and  she  contributed  two  papers  lo  the  National  Association  for  the 
Promotion  of  Social  Science  on  Hospital  Construction  and  Arrangement. 
"The  Notes  on  Hospitals''  (i8;9),  from  their  clea.rness  of  arrangement 
and  minuteness  of  detail,  are  most  valuable  to  the  architect,  the  engineer, 
and  the  medical  officer.  In  the  year  1863  was  issued  the  Report  of  the 
Commission  on  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  the  Army  in  India.  These 
reports  were  sent  in  manuscript  to  Miss  Nightingale,  and  at  p.  347  of 
vol.  i.  are  inserted  her  incisive  and  admirable  observations  upon  this 
immense  mass  of  evidence.  In  1871  Miss  Nightingale  published  "Notes 
on  Lying-in  Institutions,"  in  1873  "Life  or  Death  in  India,"  and  (in 
Frasei's  Miigatim)  "A  Note  of  InterroKaiion,"  which  attracted  a  good 
deal  of  attention,  mainly  on  account  of  the  way  she  handles  religious 
beliefs  and  lite.  From  America  and  from  different  European  Govern- 
ments her  advice  has  been  sought  as  to  .\rmy  sanitation  ;  she  assisted  in 
founding  the  Red  Cnss  Society.  Longfellow's  "Santa  Filomena"  is  in 
her  praise.— CAtf  '^hpadia. 
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seas  to  recover  coats,  oars,  etc.  Thence  he  went  to  the 
Crimea,  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Inkermann,  and  received 
a  bayonet  wound  which  compelled  him  to  go  on  three  legs 
for  some  time,  disabled  him  from  taking  long-continued  or 
violent  exercise,  and  slightly  affected  the  gracefulness  of  his 
seat  in  repose.  His  master  being  obliged,  from  ill-health, 
to  leave  the  army,  Sandy  was  taken  care  of  by  the  officers, 
and  returned  home  some  months  after  "  on  urgent  private 
affairs,'*  to  the  great  delight  of  his  master,  who  never  ex- 
pected to  see  him  again.  At  one  place  in  particular,  where 
the  corps  were  short  of  supplies,  poor  Sandy  had  a  narrow 
escape,  serious  thoughts  being  entertained  of  dishing  him 
up  for  dinner,  a  fate  from  which  he  was  only  preserved  by 
the  arrival  of  supplies. 

Sandy  always  marched  out  at  the  head  of  the  corps,  to 
which  he  had  become  so  attached  that  he  would  not  follow 
any  other.  He  was  well  up  to  all  the  bugle-calls,  especially 
those  for  breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper,  at  the  sound  of 
which  he  generally  made  off  to  one  of  the  barrack-rooms. 

Some  time  before  leaving  Woolwich  for  Chatham,  he 
marched  into  his  master's  room  with  a  medal  round  his 
neck,  put  on  by  someone  who  knew  of  his  having  seen 
active  service,  but  who  was  never  found  out.  This  medal 
being  stolen  from  him,  his  master  procured  another  for  him 
to  appear  on  parade  when  Sir  John  Burgoyne  presented 
the  men  with  their  medals.  From  that  time  he  alwavs  wore 
It  on  drill  parades,  attached  by  a  piece  of  blue  ribbon.  This 
second  medal  was  stolen  after  a  while,  but  was  recovered  by 
some  of  the  men,  and  the  delinquent  handed  over  to  the 
police.  The  medal  was  not  a  genuine  one,  as  dogs  were 
Dot  so  decorated,  however  distinguished  in  the  service. 

Soon  after  the  close  of  the  Russian  war,  Mr.  Bromley, 
Accountant-General  of  the  Navy,  who,  as  we  have  observed, 
^^  made  a  Civil  Companion  of  the  Bath  in  1854  for  his 
services  during  the  Irish  Famine,  and  distinguished  himself 
^hlyin  connection  with  the  accounts  of  the  Navy  during 
tliewar,  was  created  a  K.C.B. 

It  was  stated  in  July  that  the  Navy  consisted  of  271 
sailing-vessels,  carrying  9,594  guns,  and  258  steam-vessels, 
carrying  6,582  guns;    155   gunboats;   and   iii  vessels   in 
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harbour  service.  Lord  Clarence  Paget  stated,  moreover, 
that  England  at  this  time  had  67  steam-ships  of  the  line, 
while  France  had  37,  Russia  9,  Spain  3,  and  Italy  i. 

In  the  first  week  of  August,  1S56,  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
London  made  an  official  inspection  of  the  river  Medway,  of 
which,  as  well  as  of  the  Thames,  he  was  the  Conservator.  A 
newspaper  report  of  the  day  stated  that  "during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Lord  Mayor  the  attention  of  his  lordship  was 
particularly  directed  to  the  state  of  the  shore  and  banks  of 
the  river,  which  in  several  places  were  fast  being  carried  away 
by  the  action  of  the  tide,  and  which,  at  no  distant  period  of 
time,  threatens  to  form  a  serious  impediment  to  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  river."  This,  however,  is  no  new  thing,  as  our 
readers  will  remember  that,  as  already  mentioned,  attention 
was  drawn  to  the  subject  by  the  Times  newspaper  on  the 
23rd  March,  1853  ;  and  it  had  thirty-three  years  before  been 
the  subject  of  investigation  by  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  We  presume  that  the  matter  has  had  the  full 
consideration  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty  in  connection  with 
the  extension  of  Chatham  Yard, 

The  new  bridge  at  Rochester  was  opened  on  the  13th 
August.  We  have  already  made  the  acquaintance  of  its 
predecessor  of  historic  fame  and  wondrous  associations,  as 
well  as  those  of  a  more  humorous  kind,  familiar  to  us  in  the 
adventures  of  Mr.  Pickwick.  The  new  structure  was  said 
to  be  a  wonder  of  the  age — "there  is  nothing  like  it  in  the 
country,  or  perhaps  in  the  world."  It  consisted  of  three  cast- 
iron  arches,  two  of  140  and  one  of  170  feet  span,  and  was 
certainly  a  fine  specimen  of  modern  engineering;  all  the 
joints  of  the  massive  castings,  of  many  tons  weight  each, 
had  been  planed  by  machinery,  so  as  to  fit  with  the  most 
perfect  accuracy.  The  weight  of  iron  in  the  bridge  was 
about  2,450  tons.  A  swing  bridge  was  attached  for  the 
passage  of  ships,  as  well  as  for  foot,  horse,  and  carriage 
traffic;  it  was  itself  a  triumph  of  engineering,  and  the 
largest  then  known,  the  clear  passage  being  50  feet,  which 
whole  space  the  bridge  spanned,  turning  on  a  ring  30  feet 
in  diamet"--  its  width  was  40  feet,  its  length  109  feet,  its 
total  w'  tons ;  yet  it  was  readily  moved  by  two  men, 

who  ci  it  in  five  minutes.     The  whole  length  of 
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roadway^  including  the  swing  bridge  and  abutment,  was 
700  feet ;  and  including  the  approaches  and  the  lani  arches 
00  the  Strood  end,  more  than  1,200  feet. 

"  Now  the  noble  work  is  done  ; 
Firm  and  lair  the  fabric  stands  *P 

The  bridge  was  opened  with  great  festi\nties,  and  was 
itself  decorated  with  flags,  those  of  the  Cit>'  waving  on  the 
central  arch.  The  old  castle  and  its  walls  were  covered  with 
spectators,  who  looked  down  on  the  new  bridge  wth  as 
much  interest  as  their  ancestors  of  the  fourteenth  centur\' 
looked  down  on  the  opening  of  that  about  to  be  superseded. 
The  grim  old  castle  itself  might  be  supposed  to  have  looked 
on  with  a  placid  satisfaction  that  no  modem  rival  would 
succeed  itself  in  its  proud,  lofty,  and  all-commanding 
position. 

At  three   o'clock   the   Mayor   and    Corporation,    accom- 
panied   by    the    Recorder,    Mace-bearer,   and    other    civic 
functionaries,  proceeded  from  the  Guildhall,  dressed  in  their 
robes,  the  band  of  the  Royal  Marines  leading  the  way,  and 
walked  to  the  Bridge-chamber,  where  they  were  met  by  the 
Bridge- Wardens  and  Assistant- Wardens,  and  whence  the 
procession  moved  over  the  old  bridge  to  the  approaches  of 
the  new  bridge  on  the  Strood  side,  where  it  was  received 
by  the  chief  engineers  and  others  who  had  been  engaged  in 
the  construction  of  the  latter.     The  procession  then  slowly 
passed  over  the  bridge;  and,  arriving  at  the  middle  of  the 
centre  arch,    there  was  a   discharge  of  artillery,  and   the 
bridge  was  declared  open  fpr  the  use  of  the  public. 

"  Light  as  it  had  woven  been 

Of  the  spider's  silken  thread, 
Yet  in  steadfast  strength  serene, 

Rising  from  the  river's  bed  ; 
Linking  either  shore  to  shore, 

Spreading  out  a  broad  highway, 
Where  the  living  tides  may  pour 

Freely  without  stop  or  stay."* 

Early  in  November  I  ran  down  to  Reading,  en  route  to 
P^th,  Bristol,  and  Birmingham,  for  a  little  holiday.  Stay- 
^H  at  Reading  for  the   night,  I  attended   the   inaugural 

♦  H.  G.  Adams. 
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lecture  of  the  winter  season  at  the  Mechanics'  Institution, 
the  lecturer  being  the  Bishop  (Wilberforce)  of  Oxford,  and 
the  subject  "National  Life,"  which  was  of  course  treated  in 
the  most  masterly  manner.  I  proceeded  next  day  to  Bath, 
where  I  stayed  for  awhile,  visiting  with  great  delight  the 
haunts  of  my  youth,*  and  indulging  the  recollections  of  the 
past.  Before  leaving  I  visited  the  old  Assembly  Rooms  to 
see  the  famous  picture  of  "The  Horse  Fair,"  by  Rosa 
Bonheur,  which,  after  having  formed  the  chief  attraction  at 
the  French  Exhibition  in  1S55,  was  then  on  view  in  Bath, 
once  the  home  of  Gainsborough.  Hoare,  the  Barkers,  Sir 
T.  Lawrence,  and  other  great  artists,  and  where  art  was 
still  highly  appreciated.  Proceeding  to  Bristol,  I  repaired 
to  St.  Mary  Redcliffe,  and  observed  with  surprise  that  the 
figure  of  Chatterton  had  been  removed  from  the  churchyard, 
and  was  "  conspicuous  by  its  absence."  His  grave  among 
the  paupers  in  Shoe  Lane  had  been  desecrated,  after  a 
headstone  was  erected  there,  by  the  removal  of  all  such 
memorials  tu  make  room  for  Farringdon  Market;  and  now 
his  effigy  in  his  own  city,  under  the  shadow  of  his  own  loved 
Kedcliffe  tower,  had  been  pulled  dovvn.f 

*  it  is  an  interesting  botanical  fact  that  the  hairy  •wood-spur^  is  to  be 
found  growing  on  Claverton  Down,  and  inno  other  place  in  Great  Britain. 
"  This  hairy  spurge  {Euphorbia  pHosa)  was  first  found  by  Thomas  John- 
son, the  editor  of  Gcrarde's '  Herbal,'  in  July,  1634,  by  a  wood-side,  some 
miles  south  of  Bath,  A  botanist  says  it  is  one  of  the  few  genuine  links 
which  yet  unite  us  with  a  very  distant  past— a  past  compared  wiih  which 
ihe  daj's  when  Wansdyke  was  built,  or  e\en  when  iiitlc  Salisburj'  was 
fortified,  seem  comparatively  recent.  The  hairy  wood-spurge  and  its 
ancestors  have  been  growing  on  Claverton  Down  ever  since  the  end  of 
the  last  glacial  epoch  ;  and  it  is  a  relic  of  ihe  flora  which  once  bloomed 
among  the  lowlands  that  connected  England  and  Ireland  with  llriltany, 
Spain,  and  the  Pyrenees.  It  dates  back  to  the  time  when  England  was 
still  an  integral  part  of  the  European  continent." 

t  Mr.  Howitt,  who  visited  the  scene  some  time  affer  this  visit  of  my 
own,  relates,  in  his  ''  Homes  and  Haunts  of  the  British  Poets,"  that  he 
was  told  it  had  been  pulled  down  "  because  it  impeded,  or  was  in 
danger  from  the  operations  of  the  restoration  ot  the  church."  "  It  was 
said  at  the  time,"  he  adds, "  thai  it  was  to  be  re-erected  in  another  part  of 
the  churchyaid,  but  this  has  never  yet  been  done.  The  stones  of  the 
monument  lie  in  the  crypt  of  the  church,  and  the  statue  ii:  carefully 
enclosed  in  a  box."  And  he  asks,  "  Is  there  no  other  public  spot  in 
Bristol  where  could  stand  the  monument  of  the  greatest  man  it  ever  pro- 
duced ?  Why  not  the  court  of  Colston's  School.'  .  .  .  Ifallowed  lostand 
there  till  it  produces  another  such  boy,  we  may  promise  it  a  term  of  occu- 
pation probably  without  limit.  At  all  events,  llrislol  owes  a  duty  to  the 
memory  of  Chatterton  and  to  itself  which  it  ouyhi  not  to  neglecu"     We 
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After  a  short  stay  I  went  on  to  Birmingham,  which  was 
full  of  interest  to  me  as  the  home  of  industrial  art,  and  was 
just  then  turning  its  attention  to  the  establishment  of  that 
Free  Library  which,  with  its  numerous  branches,  and  the 
Midland  Institute,  the  Corporation  Museum  and  Art  Gallery, 
the  noble  Town  Hall,  Municipal  Buildings,  Science  College, 
and  a  host  of  other  attractions,  subsequently  gave  such 
great  and,  in  some  respects,  perhaps  unparalleled  distinc- 
tion to  what  had  been  once  known  as  **  Old  Brummagem/* 
After  a  few  days  most  enjoyably  spent  in  inspecting  its 
scenes  of  activity,  and  luxuriating  in  the  retirement  of  the 
pleasant  and  hospitable  mansion  of  a  friend  at  King's  Heath, 
I  returned  to  Chatham. 

On  the  20th  December  attention  was  called  in  Household 
Words  to  the  condition  of  the  Medway,  as  shown  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Lord  Mayor's  official  inspection  in  August. 
It  asked,  **  What  is  to  become  of  Chatham  ?"  The  news- 
paper report  already  mentioned  was  quoted ;  and  after  point- 
ing out  how  the  rich  and  proud  Cinque  Ports,  except  only 
Dover  and  Hastings,  had  become  half-inland  villages,  dull, 
gray,  and  desolate,  by  the  growth  of  shingle  beaches,  and 
the  diminution  of  the  estuaries  from  natural  causes,  it  spoke 
with  great  concern  of  our  own  river,  and  the  peril  of  both 
Chatham  and  Sheerness.* 

are  happy  to  say  that  on  a  subsequent  visit  some  years  later  we  found  the 
effigy  restored  to  its  old  position. 

*  The  Corporation  of  London  has  in  the  course  of  centuries  suffered 
the  whole  valley  of  an  estuary  to  be  eaten   up.     The  scene  of  the 
destruction  is  not  forty  miles  from  London  ;  and  the  ruin  is  made  mani- 
fest to  any  who  will  take  boat  from  Sheerness  to  Chatham.     In  one  part 
of  this  river  the  breadth  from  land  to  land  is  something  like  four  miles. 
Its  margins  are  composed  of  a  wilderness  of  islands,  intersected  by  tidal 
inlets,  necks,  ditches,  waterways   of  indescribable  kinds,   all   of  them 
tidalf  teeming  with  rottenness.     There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  con- 
figuration of  country  is  the  consequence  of  suffering  the  river  to  put  in  or 
encroach  on  the  embanked  lands.     'I  he  islands  on  the  Admiralty  charts 
number  some  two  hundred,  and  are  almost  entirely  produced  by  the  land 
having  been  enclosed  and  drained  ;  the  outer  wall  once  breached,  the 
very  system  of  ditches  is  sufficient  to  convert  a  piece  of  such  land  into  a 
series  of  islands.    The  ditches  become  tidal,  the  severance  of  one  block 
of  land  from  another  is  constantly  made  wider  by  the  action  of  the 
water,  and  the  land  throughout  a  large  valley  covered  with  the  network  of 
corroding  watercourses  wastes  at  all  points.    Already  its  case  is  hopeless ; 
the  whole  basin  of  a  valley  about  ten  miles  long,  and  five  miles  wide  at 
its  greatest  breadth,  is,  in  the  language  of  the  district,  "  gone  to  sea."     It 
is  a  pity  certainly  that  there  should  be  such  loss  of  land  from  sheer 
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The  Poor  Travellers'  Rest,  which,  under  the  will  of 
Richard  Watts,  Esq.,  of  Rochester,  had  been  established  in 
the  High  Street  of  that  ancient  city,  to  provide  a  night's 
lodging,  supper,  and  fourpence  in  the  morning,  for  six  poor 
travellers  (and  which  is  so  well  known  by  Dickens'  tale  of 
the  "Seven  Poor  Travellers"),  was  at  this  time  an  object  of 
special  attention.  Its  revenues  had  largely  increased ;  but 
only  a  thirtieth  part  was  expended  for  the  purposes  intended 
by  the  founder;  "the  rest  being  handsomely  laid  out  in 
Chancery,  law  expenses,  collectorship,  receivership,  pound- 
age, and  other  appendages  of  management,  highly  compli- 
mentary to  the  importance  of  the  six  poor  travellers,  and 
essential  to  the  dignity  of  the  board  of  trustees."  The 
Court  of  Chancer)'  now  sanctioned  a  scheme  by  which 
almshouses  for  ten  men  and  ten  women  were  erected  on 
the  Maidstone  road,  and  £4,000  was  contributed  towards 
the  erection  of  a  new  Hospital  of  St.  Bartholomew  (to 
supersede  that  founded  in  1078  for  the  benefit  of  lepers 
returning  from  the  Crusades),  while  ;^i,ooo  per  annum  was 
to  be  paid  towards  its  support. 

neglect,  in  Kent,  the  Garden  of  England,  as  we  call  it.  It  is  not  well  to 
show  a  stranger  thousands  of  acres,  upon  which  we  should  see  golden 
crops  waving  and  cattle  feeding,  now  dressed  niih  the  mud  of  last 
night's  tide,  and  bearing  nothing  mote  than  samphire,  thrift,  and  worm- 
wood. The  isolation  of  the  land  from  the  islands  renders  it  all  but  value- 
leas.  The  difficulty  of  getting  cafJe  upon  such  ground  is  considerable, 
and  a  high-water  will  c.ipriciously  come  every  now  and  then,  which  stops 
its  rising  only  when  the  foot  of  the  surrounding  hills  is  reached.  Even 
the  spring-tides  rise  high  enough  to  wet  the  grass,  and  flavour  with  salt 
the  coarse  weeds  which  thrive  there.  .Such  is  the  desolation  of  the  islets, 
that  they  are  mowed  by  people  who  come  down  from  the  towns  in  boats  ; 
men  who  are  not  tenants  or  onners  of  the  lands,  yei  openly  carry  away 
their  produce. 

At  either  end  of  this  slushy  estuary  we  have  a  royal  Dockyard  — 
Chatham  at  the  upper,  and  Shecrness  at  the  lower  extremity.  The 
duty  of  conservating  this  ruyal  harbour  has  been  suffered  to  repose  in  ibe 
bands  of  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London.  Unce  in  se>'en  years 
the  Lord  Mayor  for  the  lime  being  comes  hither,  attended  by  a  court  of 
ciliiens,  to  bump  the  bounds  of  his  charge.  No  other  kee))ing  has  the 
King's  highway  of  Medway  had  from  the  City  of  London  within  record. 
The  beginning  of  all  conservancy  in  navigable  rivers  is  judicious  embank- 
ing, and  we  have  not  at  this  moment  (he  basis  of  any  general  measure  to 
effect  that  object.  The  end  of  skilled  embanking  is  the  production  and 
sustentation  of  deep  water  in  the  channel  :  »nd  >-cl  we  shall  hear  that  this 
is  in  progress  on  the  Irawaddy,  tf  need  be,  before  anything  has  tieen 
done  10  preseiTe  '  ^ss  and  Chatham  (mm  extinction  as  waterside 

tovms.—Abslrac  «i  ef  Household  Words,  voL  xivT  3S''-5i' 
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There  yet  lingered  in  the  breasts  of  many  a  hope  of 
rescuing,  or  at  least  of  ascertaining  more  clearly  the  fate  of, 
Sir  John  Franklin,  which  the  relics  discovered  in  1853 
encouraged.  An  earnest  appeal  was  made  to  Lord  Pal- 
merston  in  June  by  men  of  science  and  others,  and  repeated 
by  Lady  Franklin  in  December,  to  send  yet  another — a 
final — expedition  to  the  region  of  the  latest  discoveries ;  but 
both  applications  were  ineffectual,  and  the  Admiralty  an- 
nounced that  the  search  was  closed.*  Nothing,  therefore, 
was  done  in  1856. 

The  prize  of  3^10,000,  offered  by  the  Admiralty  in  1849  ^^ 
any  person  who  should  succeed  in  ascertaining — ix.y  be  the 
first  to  bring  information  of — the  fate  of  Sir  John  Franklin's 
party,  was  this  year  given  to  Dr.  Rae.  (The  first  and  second 
prizes  were  never  paid,  as  the  men  were  never  seen  alive  by 
any  of  their  countrymen  in  time  for  succour  to  be  afforded 
them.) 

The  close  of  the  year  was  marked  by  an  event  of  extra- 
ordinary and  international  interest. 

The  Resolute,  despatched  to  the  Arctic  regions,  with  the 
Assistance,  Pioneer,  Intrepid,  and  North  Star,  in  April,  1832, 
under  the  command  of  Admiral  Sir  Edward  Belcher,  to 
search  for  Sir  John  Franklin  and  his  companions,  was,  it 
will  be  remembered,  frozen  in  among  the  icebergs  (in  lati- 
tude 77'  N.),  and  in  May,  1834,  abandoned.  She  remained 
in  that  position  sixteen  months,  when  the  ice  in  which  she 
was  fixed  becoming  detached,  floated  off  with  her,  leaving 

.  *  Dr.  Kane,  who  had  arrived  in  London  before  the  close  of  the  year, 
w  coDsequence,  as  it  would  seem,  of  an  invitation  from  Lady  Franklin  to 
^^  command  of  an  expedition  which  she  intended  to  equip  should  the 
Government  decline  to  send  one,  was  unable  in  consequence  of  ill-health 
to  carry  out  his  purpose.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society  it  was  resolved  "  That  on  the  occasion  of  the  arrival  in  this 
^try  of  the  eminent  Arctic  explorer,  Dr.  Kane,  of  the  United  States, 
^r  his  arduous  and  skilful  endeavours,  under  the  auspices  of  Messrs. 
Grinnell  and  Peabody,  to  rescue  Franklin,  and  the  important  additions 
J^DJade  to  geographical  knowledge,  he  receive  the  gold  medal  of  the 
^icty  ;  and  also  that  the  President  do  communicate  on  the  part  of  the 
y^bcrs  the  expression  of  their  sincere  regret  upon  learning  that  this 
distinguished  man  should  have  been  prevented  by  ill-health  from  appear- 
^  at  the  meeting  to  receive  the  unanimous  and  hearty  welcome  which 
awaited  him."  Dr.  Kane  died  at  Havana,  February  i6,  1857.  His 
Arctic  explorations  are  embodied  in  "The  United  States  Grinnell  Expe- 
dition-(published  1854), and  "The  Second  Grinnell  Expedition  in  Search 
Oi  Sir  John  Franklin''  (published  in  two  volumes  in  1856). 


her  at  the  mercy  of  the  winds  and  waves,  by  which  she  was 
borne  out  to  remote  seas,  where,  in  Davis's  Strait,  latitude 
6°  30'.  and  longitude  64°,  she  was  found  in  September,  1S55, 
by  the  American  whaler  George  Henry,  commanded  by 
Captain  Buddington.  She  had  then  drifted  from  off  Mel- 
ville Island,  through  Barrow  Straits,  Lancaster  Sound,  and 
Baffin's  Bay,  over  the  wilderness  of  waters,  about  1,200 
miles  from  the  spot  where  she  was  abandoned.  Captain 
Buddington  descried  a  ship  of  unusual  appearance;  no 
signals  were  made  or  answered  by  her;  and,  when  he  ap- 
proached her,  no  crew  was  visible.  Buddington  and  some  of 
his  men  went  over  the  ice,  and  finding  only  "  a  deathlike 
silence  and  a  dread  repose,"  a  party  of  them,  under  his 
direction,  took  up  their  quarters  within  her.  She  was  found 
not  to  have  sustained  much  damage.  Her  ropes,  indeed, 
were  hard  and  inflexible  as  chains ;  her  rigging  was  stiff  and 
crackled  at  the  touch;  the  tanks  in  her  hold  had  burst; 
the  ironwork  was  rusted,  the  paint  was  discoloured  with 
bilge-water,  and  the  mast  and  topgallant-mast  were 
shattered;  but  the  hull  was  unscathed  and  the  ship  unhurt 
in  any  vital  part.  There  were  three  or  four  feet  of  water  in 
the  hold,  but  she  had  not  sprung  a  leak.  The  cordage  was 
coiled  in  neat  little  rounds  on  the  deck,  after  the  fashion  of 
English  ships ;  and  the  sails  were  frozen  so  stitHy  as  to 
resemble  sheets  of  tin.  Several  thousand  pounds'  worth  of 
gunpowder  were  found  on  board,  somewhat  deteriorated  in 
quality,  yet  good  enough  for  firing  salutes.  Some  of  the 
scientitic  instruments  were  injured  by  exposure  and  rust, 
but  others  were  in  excellent  condition.  For  sixteen  months 
no  foot  had  trod  the  deck  of  that  deserted  ship  ;  yet  amid 
those  savage  solitudes,  where  man  never  was  and  might 
never  be,  the  pilot's  wheel  made  a  stern  proclamation,  for 
around  it  were  inscribed  in  letters  of  brass  the  immortal 
words,  "  Engi..\nd  expects  th.kt  every  m.\n  will  do  his 
DUTY,"  Captain  Buddington  remained  on  board  till  a  thaw 
set  in ;  and  then,  when  the  ice  began  to  melt,  shaped  his 
course  to  New  I-Andon,  Connecticut,  where  he  arrived  in 
December.  ^n  the  ship  would  have  been  generously 

handed  ov  Majesty's   Government   had    not   the 

latter   wai-  n    to    her.      But   the  United    States 
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resolved  to  purchase,  repair,  and  refit  the  now  famous 
vessel,  and  despatch  her  as  a  present  to  the  British  nation. 
On  the  28th  August,  1856,  the  following  Resolution,  which 
we  cannot  omit  from  these  pages,  was  passed  in  Congress  : 
"Whereas  it  had  become  known  to  Congress  that  the  ship 
Resolute,  late  of  the  navy  of  her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  on  service  in 
the  Arctic  Seas  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin  and  the 
survivors  of  the  expedition  under  his  command,  was  rescued 
and  recovered  in  those  seas  by  the  officers  and  crew  of  the 
American  whaleship  the  George  Henry,  after  the  Resolute 
had  been  necessarily  abandoned  in  the  ice  by  her  officers 
and  crew,  and  after  drifting,  still  in  the  ice,  for  more  than 
one  thousand  miles  from  the  place  where  so  abandoned ; 
and  that  the  said  ship  Resolute,  having  been  brought  to  the 
United  States  by  the  salvors  at  great  risk  and  peril,  had 
been  generously  relinquished  by  them  to  her  Majesty's 
Government.  Now,  in  token  of  the  deep  interest  felt  in  the 
United  States  for  the  service  in  which  her  Majesty's  said 
ship  was  engaged  when  thus  necessarily  abandoned,  and  of 
the  sense  entertained  by  Congress  of  the  act  of  her  Majesty's 
Government  in  surrendering  said  ship  to  the  salvors :  Be  it 
resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  re- 
<iuested  to  cause  the  said  ship  Resolute,  with  all  her  arma- 
ment, equipment,  and  property  on  board  when  she  arrived 
in  the  United  States,  and  which  has  been  preserved  in  good 
^ndition,  to  be  purchased  of  her  present  owners,  and  that 
he  send  the  said  ship,  with  everything  pertaining  to  her  as 
aforesaid,  after  being  fully  repaired  and  equipped  at  one  of 
the  Navy  Yards  of  the  United  States,  back  to  England 
'^der  control  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  with  a  request 
to  her  Majesty's  Government  that  the  United  States  may 
DC  allowed  to  restore  the  said  ship  Resolute  to  her  Majesty's 
service;  and  for  the  purchase  of  said  ship  and  appur- 
tenances, as  aforesaid,  the  sum  of  forty  thousand  dollars, 
or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  required,  is  hereby  appro- 
Pnated,  to  be  paid  out  of  any  money  in  the  treasury  not 
otherwise   appropriated."      And   with   such   completeness. 
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in  accordance  with  tliis  Act,  was  the  repair  and  refit  of 
the  Resolute  performed,  that  not  only  everything  found  on 
board  was  preserved,  even  to  the  books  in  the  captain's 
library,  the  pictures  in  his  cabin,  and  some  musical  instru- 
ments belonging  to  other  officers,  but  new  British  flags  were 
manufactured  in  Brooklyn  Naval  Yard,  to  take  the  place  of 
those  which  had  become  decayed.  From  stem  to  stern  she 
was  repainted  ;  new  sails  and  new  rigging  were  supplied 
her ;  her  muskets,  swords,  telescopes,  nautical  instruments, 
etc.,  were  cleaned  and  put  in  perfect  order,  and  nothing  was 
overlooked  or  neglected  that  was  necessary  to  her  complete 
and  thorough  renovation,  while  everything  retained  in  the 
ship  was  restored  to  the  position  it  originally  occupied.  The 
very  "  logs"  of  the  various  officers  were  placed  in  their  ori- 
ginal position  on  the  bookshelves.  On  the  13th  November 
the  Resolute  left  New  York,  and  on  the  12th  December  she 
arrived  off  Cowes.  Arrangements  had  been  duly  made  for 
a  Royal  reception  to  be  given  her;  and  on  the  i6th  the 
Queen,  Prince  Albert,  and  other  members  of  the  Royal 
Family,  steamed  out  to  the  old  ship,  where  Captain  Hart- 
stein,  who  had  brought  her  from  America,  received  them 
with  the  highest  honours,  and  addressing  the  Queen,  said : 
"  Allow  me  to  welcome  your  ^tajesty  on  board  the  Resolute, 
and,  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  my  countrj'men  and  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  restore  her  to  you,  not 
only  as  an  evidence  of  friendly  feeling  to  your  sovereignty, 
but  as  a  token  of  love,  admiration,  and  respect  to  your 
Majesty  personally."  The  Queen  thanked  Captain  Hart- 
stein,  who  then  conducted  the  Royal  Party  over  the  ship, 
and,  with  a  map  spread  out  before  him,  traced  the  course 
the  vessel  had  taken  through  the  Arctic  Seas  to  the  time  of 
her  discovery.  After  the  departure  of  the  Queen,  a  banquet 
was  given  in  the  ward-room,  and  the  Resolute  was  toasted 
with  wishes  for  her  future  success  and  the  hope  that  she 
might  be  employed  in  the  search  for  Sir  John  Franklin  and 
his  comrades.  The  next  day  the  old  ship  was  taken  into 
Portsmouth  Harbour  and  delivered  over  with  due  ceremony 
to  the  authorities  ;  Captain  Hartstein  expressing  his  desire 
that  long  after  every  timber  in  her  sturdy  frame  should  have 
perished,  the   remembrance   of  the  old   Resolute  might   be 
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cherished  by  the  people  of  both  nations.  It  is  a  fine  storj', 
which,  however,  only  its  extreme  interest  has  induced  us  to 
narrate  at  such  length,  and  which,  nevertheless,  we  have 
considerably  abbreviated. 

Rear-Admiral  Sir  John  Ross,  whose  name  is  so  asso- 
ciated with  Arctic  discovery,  died  in  1836.  His  early  in- 
vestigations into  the  probability  of  a  North- West  Passage  are 
well  known,*  together  with  his  exertions  (to  which  we  have 
alluded)  in  the  search  for  Sir  John  Franklin. 

An  obelisk  of  colossal  sizet  was  erected  about  this  time 
in  front  of  Greenwich  Hospital  to  the  memory  of  Lieutenant 
Bellot,  the  gallant  young  French  officer  and  volunteer  in 
our  Arctic  expeditions,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  perished 
in  a  gale  of  wind  on  the  31st  March,  1853,  while  carrying 
despatches  to  Admiral  Sir  Edward  Belcher. 

An  important  change  was  made  in  1856  in  the  Coast- 
guard, which  was  formerly  under  the  Customs  Department, 
and  famous  in  all  stories  of  smuggling,  and  was  then  trans- 
ferred to  the  Admiralty,  who  had  been  empowered  to  raise 
the  force,  if  requisite,  to  10,000  men  available  for  naval 
defence  in  war  time;  to  divide  the  kingdom  into  districts, 
with  coastguard  stations,  in  which  the  families  of  the  men 
might  reside,  each  under  the  command  of  the  captain  of  an 
ironclad  guardship  stationed  at  some  port  in  the  district,  to 
which  ship  all  the  revenue  cruisers  and  defence  gunboats 
were  to  be  attached,  and  from  which  they  were  to  be 
manned ;  which  ships  were  also  to  be  employed  as  training- 
ships  for  the  navy.  The  men  were  to  be  taught  naval 
pinnery,  gunboat  exercise,  and  the  serving  of  land  batteries. 
A  permanent  and  valuable  addition  was  thus  made  to  our 
defensive  forces. 

The^/na,  floating  battery;  the  Carf;«tts,  screw  corvette;  and 
^e  Severn,  frigate  of  50  guns,  were  all  launched  at  Chatham 

*  Sec  his  "Vo3rage  of  Discovery** ;  in  addition  to  which  Sir  John  wrote 
^  well-known  "  Letters  to  Young  Sea  Officers,"  "  Memoirs  of  Lord  de 
Saumarcz"  (under  whom  he  had  so  long  and  so  gallantly  served),  and 
•^y  other  works  of  merit. 

t  It  consists  of  a  handsome  shaft  of  Aberdeen  granite,  with  the  name  of 
oELLOT  deeply  cut  on  the  p*»destal  facing  the  river,  and  distinctly  read- 
^^  by  those  passing  up  and  down  the  Thames.  On  the  opposite  side 
^>  the  pedestal  is  a  bronze  tablet,  with  an  inscription  recording  the  event, 
^d  stating  that  the  obelisk  has  been  erected  by  his  British  admirers. 
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Yard  in  1856.  At  the  close  of  the  year  we  had  fifty  line  of 
battle  ships  and  thirty-four  frigates  in  our  Navy  (including 
in  both  cases  those  building  and  converting),  besides  a  large 
number  of  other  vessels.  It  may  be  added  that  at  the  end 
of  the  year  we  found  ourselves  involved  in  war  with  China. 

In  the  estimate  of  3^160,000,  to  which  we  have  alluded 
(p.  204),  for  the  Extension  of  the  Yard,  it  was  mentioned 
that  this  was  to  be  chiefly  performed  by  convict  labour.  A 
Convict  Prison — St.  Mary's — lately  built  near  the  Yard,  was 
opened  in  1856  in  connection  with  this  plan.  It  was  a  brick 
building,  the  interior  of  which  was  principally  built  of  iron, 
and  it  was  said  that  it  would  contain  1,750  prisoners.  It 
was  erected  as  the  inauguration  of  a  new  system,  by  which 
transportation  to  our  colonies  was  to  be  abolished,  and 
prisoners  condemned  to  penal  servitude  were  to  be  employed 
on  Public  Works  at  Home ;  which  it  was  hoped  would  not 
only  be  a  relief  to  our  colonies,  but  economical,  and  in  other 
respects  advantageous.* 

The  Missions  to  Seamen,!  a  Society  designed  to  send 
chaplains    and    Scripture-readers,   provided    with    mission 

*  Mr.  Hemays,  the  Civil  Engineer  of  the  Yard,  was  of  opinion  that  the 
(ic^cc  of  economy  might  be  doubtful ;  but  he  believed  that  in  many 
instances  convicts  might  be  employed  with  great  advantage  to  the  country, 
even  though  it  could  be  proved  that  not  the  slightest  pecuniary  saving 
would  accrue  from  their  labour. 

t  The  operations  of  this  most  useful  and  now  well-known  Society 
became  very  great,  and  are  worthy  our  special  notice.  After  thirty-nine 
years  it  presented  a  Report  (in  1895),  which  we  have  before  us  as  we 
write  this  note,  and  which  shows  its  income  or  the  year  to  have  been 
/J36J346  8s.  9d.,  and  its  mission-staff  to  be  as  follows  : 

Clerical  Superintendents 2 

Chaplains 38 

Scripture-readers 54 

Paid  Lay  Helpers 6 

Boatmen 21 

Institute-keepers 33 

Honorary  Chaplains 73 

Honorary  Mission  Helpers  at  Sea       ....  770 

Honorary  Missionary  Assistants  at  Sea       -         -         -  549 

Stations  «it  Home 51 

Stations  abroad 14 

Steam  or  Sailing  Mission  Vessels  and  other  Boats       -  65 

Seamen's  Churches,  Institutes,  and  Mission  rooms      -  82 

The  Duke  of  Saxc-Coburg  and  Gotha  is  Patron,  the  Duke  of  York  is 
Vice-Patron,  and  the  Karl  of  Aberdeen  President,  of  the  Society. 
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vessels  and  boats,  to  work  among  our  sailors  all  round  our 
coasts,  was  established  in  1856. 

An  interesting  local  event  occurred  in  Chatham  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  when  the  new  Church  of  St.  Paul  was 
opened  by  the  incumbent,  the  Rev.  George  Venables,  an 
able  and  impressive  preacher.*     Thus  the  increasing  popu- 
lation of  these  towns,  provided  for  at  Brompton  some  years 
ago,  as  we  have  noticed,  by  the  erection  of  Trinity  Church, 
is  in  like  manner  now  provided  for  at  another  extremity  of 
Chatham.     As  Churchmen,  we  rejoice   that   the   religious 
wants  of  the  Government  employes  and  their  families,  and 
of  the  people  of  the  locality  in  general,  are  thus  kept  in 
view.    We  are   pleased,  too,   at   the   extension  of  Chapel 
accommodation,  desiring  that  spiritual  provision  be  made 
for  all  our  brethren  in  Her  Majesty's  Service.     It  may  be 
observed  that  as  a  rule  the  Admiralty  contribute  (on  ap- 
plication) towards  the  erection  of  places  of  worship,  schools, 
and  other  important  local  institutions  in  dockyard  towns, 
designed    for    the    accommodation    and    benefit   of    their 
employes. 

*  Afterwards  Vicar  of  St  Nicholas',  Great  Yarmouth  (the  largest  parish 
church  in  England),  and  author  of  "  The  Numbered  Prayer- Book,"  etc. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

EVENT  ON EVENT.^THE  INDIAN  MUTINY,— ADMIRALTY 
COMMITTEE  ON  DOCKYARD  ECONOMY. 

THE  estimates  for  1837-58  for  wages  to  Chatham  Yard 
amounted  to  3^106,778  for  1,778  established  work- 
men ;  ;f  1,467  for  teams ;  £3,993  for  police ;  and  for 
men  employed  on  new  (architectural)  works,  improvements, 
and  repairs  £48,666;  together  with  £16,600  in  the  aggregate 
for  all  the  Yards  for  men  of  the  Yard-craft. 

One  of  the  first  events  of  1837  was  the  arrival  of  the 
Resolute  at  Chatham,  where  she  came  to  take  her  place  in 
that  long  line  of  old  ships  which  stretched  between  Chatham 
and  Sheerness,*  and  bore  witness  to  the  reality  and  truth 
of  events  celebrated  in  our  national  history.  The  officers 
of  the  Yard  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  and  inspecting  her. 
Many  regretted  that  she  was  not  (as  it  seemed)  to  be  kept 
apart  and  honoured  as  a  memorial  of  our  Arctic  Expeditions 
and  of  stirring  incidents  in  our  Navy ;  as  a  receptacle  for 
those  Arctic  trophies  which  attested  the  daring  and  fortitude 
of  our  seamen ;  and  as  a  monument  of  international  friend- 
ship and  of  the  respect  and  love  of  England's  children,  even 
though  they  had  been  alienated  from  her  for  awhile,  for  the 
old  Mother-Land. 

The  programme  of  lectures,  etc.,  at  the  Mechanics'  In- 
stitution of  Chatham  for  the  spring  quarter  indicated  a  very 
remarkable  advance  of  intelligence  among  our  working  men 
and  their  families,  and  a  love  of  history  and  poetry  which 
are  really  noteworthy.     It  included  **A  Night  wi'  Burns," 

,  *  See  pp.  45  and  91. 


with  musical  illustrations ;  a  lecture  by  Mrs.  C.  L.  Balfour 
on  the  "  Contrasts  and  Parallels  in  the  Lives  of  the  Cele- 
brated Women  living  at  Times  of  Great  Revolutions  in 
England  and  America";  a  lecture  on  "  Henry  VIII.  and  his 
Wives,"  and  one  on  the  "  Art  of  giving  Expression  to  Poetry" ; 
a  pictorial,  historical,  and  musical  entertainment,  entitled 
"  The  Road,  the  River,  and  the  Rail  "  ;  a  lecture  on  "  Sir 
Thomas  More  and  his  'Utopia'";  and  a  final  lecture  on 
"Authors,  Actors,  and  Auditors,"  with  musical  and  other 
illustrations. 

The  great  event  of  this  fateful  year  was  the  Mutiny  in 
India,  which  broke  out  on  the  loth  of  May.  Familiar  as  I 
was  with  the  principal  cities  and  towns  of  North-West  India 
— Meerut,  Agra,  Cawnpore,  Lucknow — these  names  were 
sufficiently  mnemonic  to  recall  the  places  themselves  vividly 
to  my  mind,  and  make  me  almost  a  witness  of  the  various 
events  which  occurred.  It  may  be  added  that  the  Navy 
rendered  invaluable  aid  in  the  conveyance  of  reinforcements 
to  India;  and  that  the  Mutiny  ultimately  led  to  the  con- 
struction of  our  Indian  troopships,  by  which  a  large 
European  force  is  constantly  maitatained  in  the  East,  with 
frequent  changes  for  the  several  regiments. 

Our  holiday  trip  in  1857  included  Ramsgate,  Canterbury, 
Deal,  Dover,  Hastings,  and  Maidstone,  most  of  them  places 
of  popular  resort,  yet  great  in  the  interest  they  possessed 
for  the  student  and  the  scholar. 

I  have  mentioned  our  famous  ex-missionary  to  Africa,  the 
Rev.  G.  T.  Schon.  He  had  been  appointed  Chaplain  of 
Melville  Hospital,  and  his  history  was  full  of  interest. 
Born,  in  1803,  near  Baden,  in  Germany,  and  educated  at 
the  Basle  Missionary  College  and  at  the  Church  Missionary 
College  at  Islington,  he  went  out  to  Sierra  Leone  in  1832. 
He  accompanied  Captain  Trotter  in  the  Niger  Expedition 
of  1841,  with  a  view  of  exploring  new  regions  for  missionary 
effort.  {With  him  was  young  Samuel  Crowther,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  the  NigerTerritory.)  On  that  occasion  Mr.  Schon 
contracted  the  germs  of  a  fever  which  eventually  compelled 
him  to  leave  Africa  for  ever  in  1847 ;  since  which  time  he 
had  resided  in  England,  and  had  been  constantly  employed 
in  compiling  books  and  making  translations  in  the  languages 


22^  R^ynzJiiic^x^zds  -if  5fr::*rcy    YiiXri  ^-^tT 


m-crk*  :'  trie  if*nif»t  '^r^rr^  ?*  •  in*!  Traec  :&  roe  Ni;ier  he 
maj?:.*r^:i  zhxt  lie  'nrg^-vre,  in«i  cv  iseciz^r  hinself  iz.  tocch 


i:  Zi^^:  hzZ'ii3Ts  iz,  tze  tie!..!  ne  zsii  i=ct  ns  dOT»iec« 
cp  ZTj  Li^-Ttir^r  rr^rk.*     Lar^e  piirdocs  :f  the  Birie  and 

Th<t  N:z*r  E.xz*=r:r::oc  hai  Iinle  resclt.  in  cmsez-ence  of 
thft  si',kr.*:«^  thax  artenf-r^i  ir.  Bet  ibt^ct  r>^-:  I>r-  Barth 
set  forth  :">  explore  the  E^arkCcctiiiect-  He  ezterei  Africa 
ff'orri  the  r.orth,  paised  thrccrf:  the  Sahara,  and  at  last 
rear.he-i  S^k-ota,  a  town  sfttiated  on  a  branch  of  the  NJ^er. 
In  the  cccrse  of  his  travels  he  fonnd  that  the  Haassa  lan- 
guage 'A-as  wi-tely  spread  over  all  that  part  of  Anrica  throcf h 
which  he  ha'i  passed:  and  he  hired  the  services  of  two 
Haa-sa  yoing  men,  Abbe^  and  I>^mgu.  to  accocipany 
him  on  h:5  return  joamey.  and  brought  them  with  him  to 
England.  Mr.  Schon  was  probably  the  only  person  in  this 
coantrj.-  who  could  speak  their  language,  and  they  were 
im'ited  to  reside  in  his  house  at  Chatham.  With  their 
assistance  Mr.  Schon  translated  the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  John  and  the  .-Xcts  of  the  Apostles  into  Haassa, 
and  th:5  employment  led  to  their  embracing  the  Christian 
faith. 

On  the  2nd  June,  1S57,  these  two  young  men  were 
baptiz'rd  at  Chatham,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  congrega- 
tion, by  the  names  of  Frederick  Buxton  Abbega  and  James 
Henr>'  Dorugu.  They  were  baptized,  too,  in  their  own 
language,  which  was  first  used  on  that  occasion  in  public 
Christian  worship.+ 

On  that  day  week,  June  Qth,  it  was  my  pleasure  to  see 
and  to  hear  Louis  Kossuth,  the  patriot  leader  of  Hungar\-. 
He  came  to  lecture  at  Rochester  on  **  Naples  and  Sicily  in 
their  Relation  to  England."  Though  the  night  was  ver}- 
wet,  an  audience  of  about  400  was  assembled.     The  accent 

♦  Dr.  Gust. 

t  It  was  aftei  d  that  the  younger  man,  Dorugu,  should 

remain  in  Eng  Mr.  Schon  in  further  translations,  while 

Abbega  retumc  ioin  a  new  Government  expedition  to  the 

river  Niger. 
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of  Kossuth  was  broadly  foreign ;  his  appearance  denoted 
an  "acquaintance  with  grief."  I  was  much  interested  in 
his  lecture,  which  was  an  endeavour  to  show  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  England  to  fulfil  *'  her  foreign  engagements,"  and 
assist  in  destroying  oppression  in  Naples ;  or  at  least  not  to 
throw  any  impediment  in  the  way  of  the  people  of  the  Two 
Sicilies  in  achieving  their  freedom. 

The  great  Handel  Festival  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace  in 
June  must  be  noticed.  It  was  not  only  an  event  in  the 
musical  world,  but  one  affecting  all  classes  of  society,  and 
calculated  to  promote  the  love  and  practice  of  music,  both 
sacred  and  secular,  throughout  the  land.  It  was,  moreover, 
a  precursor  of  the  Triennial  Festivals  subsequently  held. 

Her  Majesty,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  instituted  the 
decoration  of  the  Victoria  Cross — that  new  and  highest 
order  of  honour,  "For  Valour" — at  the  end  of  the 
Crimean  War.  On  the  26th  June,  1857,  the  Queen  con- 
ferred that  honour  in  Hyde  Park  on  sixty-two  Crimean 
heroes,  being  surrounded  by  her  great  officers  of  State, 
thousands  of  her  gallant  soldiers,  and  a  great  multitude  of 
her  people. 

On  the  1st  July,  1857,  Vice-Admiral  Edward  Harvey  was 
appointed  Commander-in-Chief  at  the  Nore  in  succession  to 
Admiral  the  Hon.  William  Gordon. 

The  interest  of  the  whole  civilized  world  was  directed  in 
the  month  of  August  to  the  marvellous  endeavour  to  connect 
Europe  and  America  by  an  electric  cable  to  be  laid  between 
Valentia  and  St.  John's,  Newfoundland  (already  connected 
^th  the  American  continent).  So  long  before  as  1843  the 
idea  had  been  suggested  by  Professor  Morse ;  but  the  bed 
of  the  Atlantic  had  been  supposed  to  present  insurmountable 
obstacles  to  the  deposit  of  a  cable,  and  it  was  not  until 
Captain  Maury,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  ascertained 
that  it  was  almost  level,  and  covered  with  a  soft  ooze,  that  it 
^as  resolved  to  make  the  attempt.  A  company  was  formed 
^^der  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Cyrus  Field ;  and  the  goodwill, 
^^d,  and  guarantee  of  the  British  and  American  Govern- 
l^ents  having  been  assured,  the  cable  was  made  and  shipped 
^n  two  parts — one  of  them  on  board  Her  Majesty's  ship 
^gmemnon,  the  other  on  the  United  States  ship  Niagara. 
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The  attempt  failed  by  the  breaking  of  the  cable,  but  the 
enterprise  was  only  deferred  for  a  season.* 

On  the  22nd  September  the  visitor  to  Rochester  might 
have  witnessed  an  interesting  sight :  the  Old  Bridge — or, 
rather,  some  remains  of  it — lifted  into  air  and  falling  to 
pieces.  The  East  India  Company's  sappers  and  miners 
came  ;  they  deposited  a  few  pounds  of  powder  in  the  base- 
ment, and  dispatched  thither  a  spark  from  a  voltaic  battery. 
There  followed  a  dull,  dead  sound,  then  a  trembling  of  the 
earth,  and  ail  was  gone.t 

By  Royal  Proclamation  Wednesday,  the  7th  October, 
was  observed  throughout  the  land  as  a  Day  of  Humiliation 
for  the  Indian  Mutiny,  and  of  prayer  for  Divine  aid  in  its 
suppression.  The  day  was  kept  in  the  most  solemn  manner. 
It  appeared  to  be  felt  that  we  had  not  upheld  in  India  the 
honour  of  our  faith,  that  in  many  things  we  had  come  short 
of  our  duty  as  a  Christian  people,  and  that  we  needed  an 
Almighty  arm  to  rescue  us  from  the  peril  by  which  we  were 
now  on  every  side  surrounded.  The  Government  Establish- 
ments were,  of  course,  closed  for  the  day,  and  the  men  paid 
their  wages. 

We  had  some  interesting  visitors  at  Chatham  towards  the 
close  of  the  year.  Mr.  Stocqueter,  editor  of  the  Calcutta 
Englishman,  came  in  October  to  deliver  a  lecture  on 
"  India  ";  Henry  Vincent,  the  popular  orator,  in  November, 
to  give  two  lectures  on  "Cromwell";  and  in  the  same 
month  a  Mr.  Mackintosh,  to  lecture  on  "  The  Plurality  of 
Worlds  "  (which  was  illustrated  by  diagrams,  and  inter- 
spersed with  songs  by  Mrs.  ^fackiHlosh) ;  in  December  Thomas 
Cooper,  author  of  the  "  Purgatory  of  Suicides,"  lectured  at 
the  New  Public  Hall;  and  on  Christmas  Eve  Charles 
Dickens,  as  President  of  the  Mechanics'  Institution,  gave  a 
reading  of  his  "  Christmas  Carol  "  at  the  Lecture  Hall, 

I  had  good  occupation  for  my  winter  evenings,  having 
provided  myself  with  a  valuable  microscope,  to  the  study  of 
which  I  intended  to  devote  a  portion  of  my  leisure-  A 
boundless  field  of  delightful  investigation,  invisible  to  the 


e  used  in  the  construction 
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unaided  eye,  but  spread  everywhere  around,  was  opened 
before  me. 

By  the  end  of  the  year  the  Divine  aid,  which,  as  a  nation, 
we  had  invoked  for  the  suppression  of  the  Mutiny  in  India, 
had  been  vouchsafed  to  us.  Cawnpore,  indelibly  stained 
with  the  blood  of  women  and  children,  had  been  taken  ; 
Delhi  had  been  taken ;  Agra  had  been  taken  ;  and — though 
now  the  thoughts  of  the  nation  centred  around  Lucknow, 
where  some  four  thousand  of  our  troops  were  surrounded  by 
more  than  a  hundred  thousand  rebels  thirsting  for  their 
blood ;  though  the  hearts  of  our  people  sometimes  trembled 
for  them ;  and  though  Havelock,  and  Lawrence,  and  many 
other  great  ones,  had  fallen — prayer  yet  ascended  on  high, 
and  a  confident  hope  was  entertained  that  our  arms  would 
be  victorious  in  the  impending  and  most  certainly  awful 
conflict. 

Meanwhile  the  Franklin  Expedition  was  not  quite  for- 
gotten. The  Government  having  felt  it  to  be  its  duty,  as 
we  have  seen,  to  decline  sending  out  any  more  parties  in 
search  of  the  missing  explorers.  Lady  Franklin  determined 
herself  to  make  yet  another  effort,  and  commissioned  Captain 
McClintock  to  conduct  it.  Under  her  instructions  that 
officer  selected  and  equipped  the  steam-yacht  Fox,  and,  with 
twenty-four  companions,  sailed  for  the  North  on  the  ist  Jnly, 
1857.  A  misfortune  befell  the  Fox  during  the  first  summer. 
When  at  the  entrance  to  Lancaster  Sound  she  was  bent  by 
the  ice,  and  drifted  helplessly  in  the  pack,  where  she 
remained  at  the  end  of  the  year,  while  Lady  Franklin  con- 
tinued in  a  state  of  anxious  suspense. 

The  Racoon f  screw  corvette  of  21  guns,  and  the  Renown, 
screw  line  of  battle  ship  of  90  guns,  were  launched  from 
Chatham  this  year.  The  genius  of  our  Naval  architects  and 
the  industry  of  our  Dockyard  artificers  were  untiring ;  and 
scarcely  a  launch  failed  to  produce  some  poetic  tyro  from 
^ong  our  workmen,  who,  if  not  gifted  with  the  divine 
afflatus,  was  in  some  way  led  to  take  up  the  harp,  and  with 
^ling,  though  it  might  be  unskilful,  fingers  to  touch  its 
responsive  strings  in  praise  of  the  new  ship. 

In  1857  there  were  888  ships  and  vessels  of  all  classes  on 
fte  books  of  the  British  Navy. 
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During  the  earlier  months  of  the  year  1858  the  thoughts 
of  the  nation  were  much  occupied  with  India,  The  victory 
of  Lucknow  in  March,  after  twelve  days  of  almost  incessant 
fighting,  at  last  completed  the  defeat  of  the  rebel  host,  and 
led  the  way  to  the  entire  suppression  of  the  Mutiny  and  the 
restoration  of  peace.  Meanwhile  the  marriage  of  the 
Princess  Royal  with  Prince  Frederick  William  of  Prussia, 
on  the  25th  January,  sent  a  thrill  of  pleasure  throughout  the 
land,  the  people  rejoicing  in  the  happiness  of  their  Sovereign 
and  her  family,  and  especially  in  that  of  the  youthful  bride. 
The  launch  of  the  leviathan  ship,  the  Great  Eastern,  on  the 
31st  January,  was  another  very  interesting  event  to  all  con- 
nected with  the  Navy  ;  and  could  the  sublime  purpose— the 
union  of  the  Old  and  New  Continents — which  she  was  one 
day  to  accomplish  have  been  foreseen,  she  might  have  been 
justly  regarded  as  the  direct  and  special  gift  of  Providence 
to  the  world.  On  the  8th  February  I  visited  Wyld's  Great 
Globe,  in  Leicester  Square,"  an  exhibition  admirably  calcu- 
lated to  convey  a  good  idea  of  the  world  we  inhabit,  and  so 
to  assist  in  popular  education.  The  great  solar  eclipse  of 
the  15th  March  was  peculiarly  interesting  as  the  most 
remarkable  in  this  country  during  the  present  century  ;  and 
though  at  Chatham  it  excited  no  great  attention,  it  was 
doubtless  closely  scrutinized  in  many  observatories.  The 
event  itself,  however,  was  disappointing  to  residents  in 
London  and  its  vicinity,  the  sky  being  clouded,  and  the 
view  of  the  eclipse  consequently  interrupted  and  imperfect. 

The  estimates  for  1858-59  for  wages  to  established  work- 
men (1,794)  <^f  Chatham  Yard  amounted  to  £117,673;  for 
teams  to  j^i,467  ;  for  police  to  ;f3, 713;  and  for  men  employed 
on  new  (architectural)  works,  improvements,  and  repairs,  to 
i^54iS25  ;  together  with  £i6,26y  in  the  aggregate  for  all  the 
Yards  for  men  of  the  Yard-craft. 

An  important  arrangement  was  made  in  Sheerness  Yard  in 
April.  A  large  quadrangular  building,  which  had  been  used 
as  a  victualling  store,  was  then  converted  into  Royal  Naval 
Barracks  ;  and  as  it  was  capable  of  accommodating  1,000 
men,  it  promised  to  *"  "^  great  advantage  both  to  the  Service 
and  to  our  Blue  Every  provision  was  made  there 

*  I  I,  «nd^dosed  in  1S61. 
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for  the  comfort  of  the  seamen  while  waiting  the  fitting-out 
of  their  respective  ships ;  there  were  reading  and  recreation 
rooms  and  a  school ;  two  commodious  skittle-alleys  were 
also  provided  for  their  use — ^all  affording  inducements  for 
the  men  to  spend  their  leisure  time  rationally,  instead  of 
resorting  to  those  vicious  amusements  once  considered 
almost  the  natural  pastime  of  "  Jack  ashore." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  on  my  first  joining  the  Service 
at  Sheemess  Yard,  it  was  difficult  for  the  clerks  to  obtain 
any  leave.  In  1858  the  Board  of  Admiralty  directed  that 
each  Dockyard  clerk  should  have  a  month's  leave  annually. 

We  took  our  holiday  in  April.  Going  first  to  London,  we 
visited  "  the  Princess's  "  to  see  Charles  Kean,  who  was  then 
producing  his  gorgeous  revivals  of  Shakespeare,  in  the 
sublime  tragedy  of  King  Lear.  We  then  proceeded  by  water 
to  Scotland.  After  a  pleasant  voyage,  and  three  days  in 
Edinburgh^  we  tore  ourselves  away  from  the  grand  old 
capital,  and  embarked  in  the  Dukt  of  Rothesay  for  Inverness. 
In  the  evening  we  reached  Aberdeen,  where,  while  the 
steamer  lay  to  for  an  hour,  we  went  ashore;  but  as  the 
weather  was  very  "dirty,"  we  could  see  little  of  the 
"Granite  City."*  Re-embarking,  we  pursued  our  way 
daring  a  rough  night,  and  the  day  following — the  ist  of  May, 
tat  wet  and  dreary — reached  Inverness,  and  in  an  open 
boat,  and  in  drizzling  rain,  landed  at  that  "  far  North  "  city. 
It  was  interesting  to  us  as  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and 
tbe  scene  of  many  notable  events  ;  and  more  particularly  as 
the  site  (on  an  eminence  close  to  the  town  and  the  river 
called  the  Castle  Hill)  of  a  fort  built  by  Malcolm  III.,  and 
to  the  east  of  which  rose  another  hill,  on  which  anciently 
stood  Macbeth's  castle.    The  next  day,  Sunday,  we  went 

*  We  must  mention  here  the  annalist  of  Aberdeen,  Mr.  Kennedy, 
^•h)  was  bom  there  in  1759.  "  He  received  the  rudiments  of  his  educa- 
^'  says  Maunder,  "at  the  Grammar  School,  and  his  academical 
jj^iics  were  subsequently  completed  at  the  Marischal  College  there ;  and 
«e  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Aberdeen  bar  in  1783.  He  early 
^'^owtA  a  predilection  for  antiquarian  pursuits  ;  and  about  the  year  18 13, 
^  the  request  of  the  magistrates,  he  spent  a  considerable  i)ortion  of  time 
^  diawing  up  an  index  to  the  voluminous  city  records,  which  had  been 
accumulating  for  centuries,  and  which  extend  to  a  more  remote  antiquity, 
^  are  more  complete,  than  those  of  any  Scottish  burgh.  But  his  chief 
title  to  £une  rests  on  his  justly  celebrated  work  in  three  volumes,  4to.,  **The 
^^luuds  of  Aberdeen." 
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for  a  walk.  The  country  around  was  pleasant  and  pic- 
turesque; hills,  whose  tops  were  covered  with  snow,  formed 
here  atid  there  the  boundaries  of  the  Highland  landscape, 
which  was  blooming  with  furze  and  adorned  with  cottages. 
Five  miles  to  the  south-east  was  Culloden.  the  site  of  the 
great  battle  of  1746,  but  we  had  not  time  to  visit  it.  We 
repaired  to  one  of  the  Free  Churches,  and  heard  a  discourse, 
with  innumerable  divisions  and  subdivisions.  We  went  for 
a  walk  again  in  the  afternoon.  No  shops  or  public-houses 
were  open,  and  the  streets  were  almost  empty  till  church- 
time,  when  the  people  were  seen  pouring  from  all  points  to 
their  several  places  of  worship.  The  women,  in  clean  white 
caps,  were  particularly  noticeable.  Again  we  went  to  church, 
and  heard  another  sermon  from  an  able  preacher,  whose 
voice  was  so  powerful  and  whose  Scotch  so  broad  that  we 
had  no  wish  to  hear  him  any  more.  A  service  was  held  in 
Gaelic  at  several  of  the  churches,  for  many  of  the  peasantry 
in  these  parts  were  unacquainted  with  English,  and  spoke 
only  in  Gaelic.  Nevertheless,  there  was  doubtless  much 
truth  in  the  observation  of  Dr.  Johnson  when  he  visited 
Scotland,  that  he  had  gone  too  late  to  see  the  people  in  their 
primitive  condition.  "  The  Highlanders  were  fast  losing 
their  distinction.  .  .  .  The  last  gleams  of  romance  in  High- 
land life  had  been  extinguished  at  Culloden,"  And  it  was 
remarkable  that  Inverness  was  still  famous,  as  in  Defoe's 
and  Johnson's  time,  for  the  purity  of  its  English. 

On  the  following  morning  we  embarked  for  Glasgow  in 
the  Cygnet,  a  small  steamer,  which  conveyed  us  down  the 
Caledonian  Canal  amid  lovely,  ever-changing,  and  legendary 
scenery,  through  lake  after  lake,  beside  ruined  churches  and 
castles,  romantic  villages  and  gtens,  bare  rocks  and  lofty 
mountains,  to  the  foot  of  Ben  Nevis — 

"  Mighty  Nevis — monarch  of  the  hills. — 
The  paramount  of  mountains,  gemmed  with  rills  : 
Scantily  robed,  his^  Titan  shoulders  nude, 
Lifting  his  head  in  royal  solitude 
Above  his  ■  d  looking  grindy  down 

Over  all  his  tnisly  crown."* 
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We  disembarked,  walked  to  Fort  William,  and,  re-embark- 
ing again  at  Maryburgh  (the  Cygnet  having  meanwhile  gone 
through   the   eight  locks   known   as   Neptune's   Staircase), 
steamed  on  during  the  night — passing  Glencoe,  Lismore, 
Mull,  and  Oban  in*  the  darkness — and  in  the  morning  were 
delighted  with  a  glorious   sunlit   view   of  the   Hebrides,* 
reminding  us  of  Dr.  Johnson  and  his  famous  visit  to  these 
Western  Isles.     By-and-by  we  entered  the  Crinan  Canal, 
down  which  we  proceeded  to  Ardrishaig : 

"  Sweet  to  those  rejoicing  mariners 
Were  Crinan's  banks,  overgrown  with  sunny  furze, 
With  berried  brambles,  spotted  foxglove  bells 
Like  Mab's  pagodas,  built  on  pigmy  fells." 

At  Ardrishaig  we  took  the  Mountaineer  for  Glasgow,  and 
ascending  the  noble  and  beautiful  Clyde  ("  the  Thames  of 
Scotland '') — ^passing  lofty  and  historic  Dumbarton  ("the 
Key  of  the  Western  Highlands  '*) — reached  the  Industrial 
Metropolis  of  the  North,  rising  from  the  river  on  its  founda- 
tion of  coal  and  ironstone ;  which,  with  its  great  docks, 
shipbuilding  and  marine  engineering  Yards,  iron,  cotton- 
spinning,  calico-printing,  chemical,  and  other  works,  its  busy 
streets,  and  enormous  population,  and  withal  its  University, 
academies,  great  libraries,  beautiful  parks,  and  floating 
palaces,  presented  such  a  contrast  to  the  wild  and  romantic 
scenery  through  which  we  had  lately  passed.  From  toiling 
Glasgow,  after  three  days,  we  steamed  away  to  Dublin, 
passing  through  its  beautiful  bay — so  like  that  of  Naples — to 
4e  far-famed  capital ;  spent  four  days  there ;  turned  our 
^es  homeward ;  embarked  for  England ;  revelled  in  the 
breezes  of  the  Irish  Channel ;  saw  in  the  evening  the  coast 
of  Cornwall ;  arrived  at  Falmouth  ;  went  on  to  and  landed 
for  an  hour  at  Plymouth  ;  visited  the  Hoe  and  other  haunts 
of  our  old  sea-captains ;  steamed  away  for  Southampton  ; 

*  Coleridge  said  that  the  view  of  the  Hebrides  from  some  particular 
point  to  which  he  alluded  (and  which,  says  Mr.  Carruthers,  of  Inverness, 
J^s  doubtless  the  first  view  approaching  either  from  east  or  west  of  that 
^r-strctching  archipelago  of  dark,  variously- shaped  islands  rising  out  of 
^^c  sea,  and  striking  the  traveller  with  a  sensation  of  delighted  surprise 
^d  of  wild  and  lonely  beauty)  was  one  of  the  five  finest  things— zxid 
probably  many  will  agree  with  him— in  all  Scotland. 
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and  then  proceeded  to  London,  whence  we  found  our  way 
once  more  by  rail  to  Chatham. 

The  attempt  to  lay  an  electric  cable  across  the  Atlantic" 
was,  in  1858,  renewed  by  H.M.S.  Agamemnon  and  the 
United  States  ship  Niagara,  assisted  by  the  Gorgon  and 
Valorous;  and  after  great  difficulty — the  Agamemnon  almost 
foundering  in  a  storm — was  accomplished.  But  after  a  few 
weeks  the  cable  ceased  to  act,  and  further  endeavours  were 
for  the  time  arrested. 

The  war  with  China  seemed  brought  to  an  end  by  the 
Treaty  of  T'ien-tsin  on  the  26th  June,  which,  however,  had 
to  await  ratification  at  Pekin,  and  this  had  not  been  effected 
at  the  close  of  the  year. 

A  committee,  consisting  of  Rear-Admiral  Smart  (Chair- 
man), Mr.  Henry  Chatfield  (Master  Shipwright  at  Deptford), 
and  Mr.  Andrew  Murray  (Chief  Engineer  at  Portsmouth), 
was  appointed  by  the  Admiralty  on  the  6th  August,  "to 
inquire  into  various  matters  relating  to  the  Economy  of  Her 
Majesty's  Dockyards."  The  instructions  to  this  Committee, 
as  appears  from  the  Report  ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons 
on  the  3rd  August,  1859,  to  be  printed,  were  prefaced  by  the 
observation  that  "  My  Lords,  considering  the  large  amount 
of  public  money  which  is  annually  voted  by  Parliament  for 
the  building,  repairing,  and  equipment  of  ships  of  war,  and 
deeming  it  essential  to  the  public  interest  that  the  system 
pursued  in  Her  Majesty's  Dockyards  should  be  such  as  to 
secure  in  every  respect  the  most  advantageous  results  in 
regard  both  to  efficiency  and  economy,  are  pleased  to  con- 
stitute you  a  Committee  to  inquire  into  this  important 
subject,  and  to  report  what  improvements  in  the  existing 
system  you  would  suggest  for  their  lordships"  consideration." 
It  was  added  :  "  You  will  visit  Her  Majesty's  principal  Dock- 
yards at  home  for  the  purpose  of  instituting  a  searching 
investigation  into  the  various  matters  relating  to  this 
inquiry."  And  the  attention  of  the  Committee  was  specially 
directed  to  a  number  of  imp-"  subjects,  concluding  with 

the  remark,  "  You  are  to  '  pd  that  my  Lords  do  not 

intend  to  define  in  these  11  ■■  all  the  points  to  which 

your  attention  should  be  d  -ather  to  suggest  such 
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subjects  of  inquiry  as  may  be  advantageously  followed  up  by 
further  investigation ;  and  my  Lords  will  be  happy  to  receive 
from  you  any  recommendation  which  your  judgment  and 
experience  may  suggest  in  tending  to  promote  economy  in 
the  expenditure  of  public  money,  and  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  Her  Majesty's  Dockyards."  The  Committee 
commenced  its  sittings  at  Portsmouth  on  the  14th  July,  at 
Devonport  on  the  25th  September,  at  Sheerness  on  the 
26th  October,  and  at  Chatham  on  the  6th  November. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  Hospital  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew at  Rochester,  which  was  founded  by  Bishop  Gundulph 
in  1078  for  the  benefit  of  lepers  returning  from  the  Crusades. 
Its  revenues  appear  to  have  been  shamefully  misappro- 
priated. This  charity  was  reinstituted  in  1858,  its  re- 
venues brought  back  to  their  proper  uses,  and  £1,000  per 
annum  assigned  (as  already  mentioned)*  by  the  Charity 
Commisiioners,  from  the  Watts'  estates,  towards  its  support, 
which  was  also  aided  by  voluntary  subscriptions.  A  fine 
new  building,  with  large  accommodation  for  in-patients,  and 
dispensary  buildings  for  the  better  accommodation  of  out- 
patientSy  was  the  result. 

An  interesting  stranger  visited  us  in  September — the 
Comet  of  Donati,  "  one  of  the  most  beautiful,"  says  Mrs. 
SomerviUe,  "  that  has  been  seen  from  our  planet  for  many 
ycars."t  It  became  visible  to  the  naked  eye  early  in  that 
inonth,  and  was  soon  distinguished  among  the  northern 
installations  by  its  brilliant  nucleus  and  the  magnificent 
development  of  its  tail,  though  it  was  not  in  any  degree 
comparable  to  the  comet  I  had  seen  in  India  in  1843.^ 
This  comet  was,  however,  much  impressed  on  my  memory 
^9  the  remarkable  fact  that  as  I  walked  home  one  evening 
from  the  Yard,  and  passed  St.  Mary's  (the  Parish)  Church 
"^ich,  I  may  remark,  commands  a  noble  view  of  the 
Medway,  the  Cathedral,  the  Castle,  and  the  city  of 
Rochester — I  distinctly  saw  Arcturus  shining  through  its 
^-^  circumstance  cited  by  Sir  J.  F.  W.  Herschel   as 

*  Sec  p.  214.  t  "  Physical  Sciences." 

4  Sec  vol.  i.,  p.  316.     Sir  J.  F.  Herschel  has  some  very  interesting 

^**ttvations  on  tnis  comet  which  he  treats  of  at  considerable  length  in 

^  Words  for  1863. 
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testifying  to  the  extreme  tenuity  of  that  appendage,  which, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  clearly  shown  by  its  reflecting  polarized 
light — as  Professor  Airy  had  proved  that  it  does — to  be  a 
material  substance,' 

I  had  thus  seen,  as  it  would  appear,  the  two  most  remark- 
able comets  of  the  age,  and,  if  that  of  iSiif  be  excepted,  of 
the  century. 

An  Admiralty  order  of  gth  October,  1S58,  authorized 
monthly  advances  on  quarterly  salaries  to  be  made  (at  fixed 
rates)  to  officers  and  clerks.  By  this  arrangement  the  in- 
conveniences till  then  suffered  by  junior  clerks  and  others 
on  small  salaries  in  having  to  wait  from  the  end  of  one 
quarter  to  that  of  the  next  for  payment  was  removed,  a 
matter  for  much  congratulation. 

A  grand  Military  Bazaar  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the  Central 
Association  for  improving  the  Condition  of  the  Wives  and 
Families  of  Soldiers  and  Sailors — an  object  which  appealed 
to  the  sympathy  of  all — was  at  this  time  held  at  Chatham. 
The  stalls  were  crowded  with  articles  of  every  description 
usually  found  at  bazaars,  received  by  the  committee  from 
all  parts  of  the  country,  the  principal  ladies  of  the  garrison 
and  neighbourhood  superintending  the  sale.  The  bands  of 
the  Royal  Engineers  and  Royal  Marines  were  in  attendance, 
and  a  large  number  of  visitors  was  attracted.  The  sum 
realized  exceeded  ;f3So  (less  expenses) — a  valuable  addition 
to  the  fund. 

We  sometimes  met  in  company  at  Chatham  the  Queen's 
protegee,  Miss  Sarah  Forbes  Bonetta,  an  African  princess, 
who  had  been  brought  to  England  by  Commander  Forbes, 
of  H. M.S.  Bmtctta,  as  a  present  from  the  King  of  Dahomey 
to  Her  Majesty,  and  whom  we  understood  to  be  placed 
under  the  care,  for  a  time,  of  the  Rev,  Mr.  Schon,     (Having 

•  "  The  observed  orbit  of  this  remarkable  comet,"  says  J 
ville,  "  coincides  more  clearly  with  an  ellipse  than  a  parabola  ;  the  longer 
diameter  of  ihe  ellipse  bein^  184  limes  that  of  the  earth's  orbit,  or  the 
immense  distance  of  35,100,000,000  miles— a  space  which,  however  great, 
is  less  than  ihc  thousandth  of  the  distance  of  the  neareal  fixed  star. 
According  lo  the  calculniions  of  M.  Loeivy,  and  adopting  an  elliptic 
orbit,  Uonnti's  comet  will  not  return  10  ihe  5.ime  places  in  the  heavena  for 
2,495  years,  being  500  less  than  the  period  of  re\oluiion  of  the  great  comet 


t  The  period  o(  this  ci 
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been  christened  by  the  above  name — she  was  about  nine 
years  of  age  when  handed  over  to  Commander  Forbes — she 
was  sent  by  Her  Majesty's  command  to  Sierra  Leone,  placed 
in  the  Church  Missionary  Society's  Female  Institution 
there,  and  afterwards  removed  to  Brighton,  where  she  was 
eventually  married  to  Mr.  J.  P.  L.  Davies,  a  native  African 
merchant.  Mrs.  Davies  went  out  with  her  husband  to 
Lagos  in  1862,  and  in  1863  her  first  child  was  baptized,  and 
named  Victoria  after  Her  Majesty,  who  became  its  sponsor, 
the  Governor  of  Lagos,  Sir  John  Glover,  attending  the 
ceremony  as  the  Queen's  representative.  This  child,  who 
was  afterwards  sent  to  England  for  her  education,  was 
received  by  the  Queen  at  Osborne,  and  occasionally  came 
to  Chatham  on  little  visits  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Schon  and 
family;  she  was  educated  at  Cheltenham  College  and  at 
Dresden.  She  was  eventually  married  to  Dr.  Randall,  an 
African  gentleman,  and  is  living  at  Lagos.) 

The  nation  was  still  in  doubt  as  to  the  fate  of  the 
Franklin  Expedition.  It  was  afterwards  known  that  when 
released  from  the  ice  in  1858  McClintock  entered  Lan- 
caster Sound,  and  wintered  in  Port  Kennedy,  at  the  entrance 
of  Bellot's  Strait.  Another  year  of  trying  anxiety  for  Lady 
Franklin  and  the  wives  and  families  of  her  husband's 
officers  and  men !  Who  that  knows  the  agonies  of  suspense 
can  fail  to  sympathize  with  that  widowed  heart,  with  that 
weary  brain  dreaming  of  her  beloved  one  and  his  com- 
panions shut  up  in  the  frozen  seas,  perishing  from  famine 
(as  they  really  were),  and  yet  catching  fanciful  glimpses  of 
better  things,  resuscitating  hope  that  they  might  yet  meet 
again? 

The  construction  of  large  steam-frigates  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  appearance  of  the  Niagara  in  the  Thames 
in  1857  led  in  this  country  to  our  building  the  two  largest 
frigates  we  had  ever  built  entirely  of  wood,  the  Orlando  and  the 
^fruy^  which  were  launched  in  1858,  the  latter  at  Chatham, 
where  also  we  launched  the  Heroy  screw  line  of  battle  ship 
^y  91  guns.  So  often  was  that  brilliant  spectacle  to  be 
^tnessed  in  this  great  Dockyard  !  And  we  may  observe  that 
the  beauty  as  well  as  the  grandeur  of  our  ships  was  allowed 
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to  be  increasing ;  so  that  the  French  no  longer  retained  that 
pre-eminence  which  they  had  so  long  enjoyed  in  naval  architecture, 
but  we  ourselves  carried  off  the  palm. 

Eight  ships  were  repaired  and  fitted  at  Chatham  for  further 
service  in  1858.  The  new  Dock,  "  No.  2,"  commenced  in 
October,  1855,  was  also  completed  in  the  same  year  (1858).* 

*  It  was  opened  in  October,  having  thus  occupied  three  years    in 
building.     Its  dimensions  were  as  follow  : 

Feet. 
Length  from  caisson  to  coping     ...        -    395 
Length  on  the  floor  from  caisson  to  head  of  dock  -    360 

Depth  from  coping  to  floor 31 

Width  on  the  floor       -        - .       -        -        -        -      30 
Width  between  coping 85 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

NAVAL  ARCHITECTURE  IN  REVOLUTION. 
CIVIL  SERVICE  REORGANIZATION. 

A  REVOLUTION  was  about  to  take  place  in  our  Royal 
Naval  Architecture,  far  exceedingall  the  changes  that 
had  ever  yet  occurred.  Ikon,  and  after  a  while  iron 
and  steel,  were  to  supersede  the  historic  British  oak,  and 
gradually  to  drive  it  from  the  field."  Its  advantages,  indeed, 
were  great.  While  the  supply  of  English  oak  was  exhausted, 
and  we  were  obliged  to  rely  on  foreign  countries  for  such  as 
we  required,  iron  was  abundant,  and  practically  inexhaustible, 
in  our  own  land ;  it  was  not  liable  to  that  rapid  decay  to 
which  wood  was  subject,  especially  in  hot  climates;  to  dry- 
rot,  to  which  it  was  exposed  in  moist  climates;  nor  yet  to 
the  teredo,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  infests  ships  built  of 
timber;  it  was,  moreover,  less  liable  than  wood  to  fire,  and 
was  eventually  found  to  be  lighter  structurally  when  the 
material  was  scientifically  disposed. f 

•  One  formidable  objection  at  first  to  the  use  of  iron  in  shipbuifding^ 
was  its  influence  on  the  compass.  This,  however,  was  afterwards  met  in 
various  waj-s,  vvhich  are  detailed  in  the  Admiralty  Manual  on  the  devia- 
tions of  the  compass. 

+  "  In  some  of  the  first  iron  vessels  of  the  Navy,  both  armoured  and 
unarmoured,"  remarks  Mr.  W.  H.  White,  "  the  hulls  were  as  heavy  as  the 
hulls  of  wooden  ships  in  proportion  to  the  displacement.  Yet  as  the 
principles  of  our  construction  have  become  belter  understood,  considerable 
saving  in  the  weight  of  hull  has  been  etTecled  simultaneously  with  an 
increase  in  structural  strength."  So  also  says  Mr.  King  :  *'  One  of  the 
most  important  advantages  of  iron  ships  over  those  built  of  wood  is  the 
economy  effected  in  the  weight  of  the  hull  as  compared  with  the  site  and 
displacement  of  the  vessel,  in  former  days  it  was  not  realized  that  iron 
is  structurally  lighter  than  wood,  but  this  is  now  (1880)  well  understood." 
Mr.  King  also  observes  :  "  The  British  Admiralty  have  abandoned  wood 
shipbuilding  for  the  reason  that  the  requisite  strength  of  hull  and 
endurance  of  materials  composing  it  could  only  be  obtamed  by  the  use  of 
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Iron  had  for  some  years  been  employed  in  mercantile  ship- 
building;* and  the  Birkenhead— the  first  iron  war-steamer, 
afterward  so  famous  in  the  history  of  ship  wrecks^  had  been 
constructed  for  the  Admiralty  by  Messrs,  Laird,  and 
launched  in  1845 ;  but  that  vessel  was  not  employed  in 
actual  warfare,  and  it  was  judged  necessary  to  ascertain 
what  would  be  the  effect  of  shot  on  ships'  sides  before  orders 
could  properly  be  given  for  its  use  in  the  construction  of 
battle-ships.  Comparative  experiments  were  therefore  made 
at  Portsmouth,  between  1S49  and  1851,  on  the  effects  of 
shot  on  iron  and  wood  respectively,  and  resulted  greatly  to 
the  disparagement  of  iron,  which  was  found  to  break  up  and 
splinter  both  shot  and  target  into  destructive  fragments. 
The  idea  of  building  iron  ships  for  actual  warfare  was, 
therefore,  for  a  time  given  up;  and  the  Birkenhead  and  the 
other  iron  vessels  then  under  construction  were  employed  as 
troopships,  and  timber  substituted  for  iron  in  the  upper 
works  of  one  or  two  which  were  completed.  But  in  France 
the  plan  of  the  floating  batteries — which  had  done  such 
good  service  in  the  Russian  War — was  kept  in  view ;  the 
Napoleon,  a  wooden  two. decker,  was  cut  down,  lengthened, 
and  armour-plated,  and  this  year  was  completed  and  named 
La  Gloire.  Almost  simultaneously,  as  it  would  seem,  it  was 
found  that  advancing  requirements  in  our  armaments  and 
machinery  demanded  a  length  of  ship  for  which  wood  was 
an  unsatisfactory,  and,  indeed,  an  inadequate,  material ; 
and  the  Admiralty  appear  to  have  felt  that  it  was  necessary 
to  reverse  their  previous  decision,  and  to  resort,  after  all,  to 
iron.  Mr.  Scott  Russell  was  therefore  taken  into  consulta- 
tion, a  design  for  an  iron  armour-plated  war-steamer  with 
4j-inch  armour  from  the  upper  deck  to  the  water-line  {to  be 
called  the  Warrior)  prepared  by  Mr.  Isaac  Watts,  the  Chief 
Constructor  of  the  Navy,  and  an  order  given  to  the  Thames 
Iron  Shipbuilding  Company  to  construct  her.  It  was  a  ■ 
great  departure.  Iron,  it  was  said,  was  costly,  and  its 
quaUty  variable  ;  it  was  also  more  liable  than  wood  to  fatal 
o  substitute  iron  for  wood  in  the  ribs  and 
treated   with  public  derision  ;    yet,  strangely 


•  "In  1830*' 
planking  of 
enough,  at  t 
ship,  was  eon 
MAKKED  THIi 


e  the  construction  of  the  Gre/tl  Britain,  iron 

•"HE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  THE  GKEA  T  BRITAIN 

f  THE  IRON  SHIPBUILDlKi;  PERIOD."— AVl^f. 
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damage  from  grounding  on  a  hard  bed  —  from  settling 
upon  or  being  struck  by  the  fluke  of  an  anchor — and  after- 
>\'ards  from  the  ram  or  the  torpedo.  But  it  was  felt  that  the 
cost,  whatever  that  might  be,  must  be  met ;  and  that  some 
means  must  be  devised  of  protecting  the  bottoms.  This 
was  found  in  a  double  bottom*  (the  inner  of  which  might 
remain  sound  if  the  outer  were  injured) ;  a  plan  that,  though 
only  partially  carried  out  in  the  Warrior,  developed  into  a 
complete  cellular  double  bottom  in  the  Bellerophon, 

We  have  spoken  of  the  introduction  of  the  Screw.  In 
1848,  as  we  learn  from  a  Parliamentary  Paper,  the  Royal 
Nav)'  did  not  possess  a  single  line  of  battle  ship  pro- 
pelled by  a  screw.  One  block  ship  completed,  and  two 
others  in  preparation,  were  the  only  representatives  of  the 
line  of  battle  force  of  Great  Britain  at  that  time  to  which 
the  screw  had  been  applied.  But  on  the  ist  April,  1859, 
37  line  of  battle  ships,  6  block  ships,  2  frigates  of  the  first- 
class,  4  of  the  second,  10  first-class  corvettes,  26  sloops, 
14  gunboats,  4  mortar-frigates,  and  i  iron-plated  floating 
battery,  propelled  by  screws,  had  been  added  to  the  British 
Navy  by  the  various  Dockyards  ;  and  the  work  upon  others 
had  been  so  far  advanced  as  within  a  year  from  that  date 
to  swell  the  number  of  line  of  battle  ships  to  50,  and  that  of 
frigates  to  28.  The  Dockyards  had  also  built  during  that 
time  5  paddle-wheel  frigates  and  2  paddle-wheel  yachts. 
Ten  sailing  frigates  had  been  completed  (chiefly  before  1852). 

*  The  sjrstem  of  framing  in  armoured  ships  is  chiefly  characterized  by 
the  adoption  of  an  inner  and  an  outer  bottom,  continuous  longitudipal 
jrames  and  short  transverse  brackets,  the  whole  being  connected  by  angle 
inms.  Mr.  King,  United  States  Navy,  says :  "  The  space  between  the 
two  bottoms  (4  feet  amidships)  is  roomy,  and  easy  of  access  for  cleaning 
and  painting,  operations  essential  to  the  preservation  of  an  iron  structure, 
facilities  are  also  afforded  by  these  arrangements  for  letting  in  water 
between  the  bottoms  to  regulate  the  trim  of  the  vessel.  Provision  is  made 
10 pump  out  any  compartment  required,  the  space  being  in  several  divisions. 

"In  addition  to  the  strength  and  safety  proceeding  from  these  numerous 
watertight  cells  between  the  two  bottoms,  great  mcieased  strength  is 
S^ed  by  the  employment  of  a  heavy  longitudinal  bulkhead  through  the 
centre  of  the  ship,  commencing  at  40  feet  aft  of  the  stem,  and  extending 
to  within  40  feet  of  the  stem.  Besides  the  wing  passages,  bulkheads  on 
^ther  side  form  longitudinal  divisions  of  the  hold,  while  advantage  is 
taken  of  transverse  bulkheads  to  form  subdivisions  for  the  magazines, 
^Urooms,  chain>lockers,  shaft-passages,  and  passages  between  the 
cngiiies  and  boilers." 
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The  preparation  of  ships  for  sea,  etc.,  had  been  going  on, 
on  a  scale  equally  pigantic;  and  not  only  had  all  these 
screw  -  ships  been  fitted,  but  nine -tenths  of  them  were 
commissioned,  and  many  had  been  actually  employed  inj 
hostilities.  A  large  sailing  navy  was  also  in  commission^V 
represented  by  a  tonnage  of  1,201,401  tons:  185  vessela^ 
built  by  contract,  4  of  which  were  large  corvettes,  and  7  of 
this  number  iron-plated  floating  batteries,  had  been  fitted  out 
in  Her  Majesty's  Dockyards ;  and  a  number  of  mortar 
vessels,  6  large  troopships,  4  store-ships,  6  surveying-ships, 
and  I  yacht,  representing  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  5,495.282 
tons,  showed  the  magnitude  of  the  work  done  under  the 
head  of  fitting,  refitting,  etc.,  by  the  Officers  and  men  of  oac 
Naval  Yards,  at  an  expenditure  during  the  eleven  years  1 
less  than  ^(^  14,000,000. 

It  may  be  added,  with  regard  to  our  Armaments,  that 
rifled  guns  began  this  year  to  be  introduced  into  the  Navy. 

After  a  ship  had  been  built  and  furnished  with  its  arma- 
ment, it  had  to  be  manned.  Here  was  our  supreme  difficulty, 
even  in  time  of  peace.  Impressment  was  no  longer  available ; 
and  prisons  could  not  now,  as  of  old,  be  resorted  to.  Men 
joined  a  ship  on  her  being  commissioned,  nominally  for  five 
years,  but  practically,  according  to  immemorial  usage,  onljr; 
for  the  period  during  which  she  remained  in  commission, 
averaging  from  three  to  four  years  ;  and  when  she  was  paid 
off,  if  no  other  ship  was  just  then  commissioned,  went  their 
way  and  were  lost  sight  of.  This  was  a  cause  of  great 
embarrassment  and  expense  in  conducting  the  ordinary 
duties  of  the  Naval  Service ;  created  uncertainty  as  to  the 
period  when  ships  might  be  ready  for  sea  ;  and  became  an 
evil  of  great  magnitude  and  of  serious  danger  when  political 
considerations  suddenly  demanded  the  rapid  equipment  of  I 
her  Majesty's  ships. 

In  1S59  the  Royal  Naval  Reserve  was  established  by  AcfS 
of  Parliament  (22  and  23  Vict.,  cap.  40),  which  authorized  the  J 
engagement  of  30,000  men  for  a  period  of  five  years  each;  1 
and  provided  '  ^y  should  be  trained  for  twenty-eight 

days  in  every  e  use  of  guns  and  small  arms,  and  in 

naval  tactics,  Ter  Majesty's  ships  or  on  shore  at 

the  various  d  '-he  coasts. 
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Continuous  Service  men,  as  we  have  seen,  entered  for  ten 
years,  with  the  option  of  re-engaging  at  the  expiration  of 
that  time  for  a  similar  period,  and  then  receiving  a  pension. 
This,  coupled  with  the  formation  of  the  Royal  Naval  Reserve, 
the  transfer  of  the  Coastguard  to  the  Admiralty,  and  the 
entiy  and  training  of  boys,  would,  it  was  hoped,  solve  the 
problem  of  manning  the  Navy. 

The  naval  estimates  for  1859-60  for  wages  to  1,801  estab- 
lished men  of  Chatham  Yard  amounted  to  3^111,843 ;  for 
teams  to  3^1,467;  for  police  to  ;f 4,335;  and  for  men 
employed  on  new  (architectural)  works,  improvements,  and 
repairs  to  £21,283 ;  together  with  a  proportion  of  3^16,092 
for  all  the  Yards  for  men  of  the  yard-craft.  There  was  also 
provided  for  all  the  Yards  in  the  aggregate  the  following 
sums :  To  established  and  hired  men  to  complete  the  repairs, 
etc.,  of  ships,  3^50,960  ;  for  the  earnings  of  established  men 
besides  their  day-pay,  3^131,735  ;  for  wages  of  hired  men  to 
be  employed,  £165,972  ;  for  additional  pay  to  officers  super- 
intending shipwrights,  £1,000. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  Yard  Accounts.     Up  to  this 

time  the  Expense  Accounts  of  Ships  and  Services  had  been 

transmitted   annually  to    the    Surveyor  of   the   Navy   for 

official  purposes,  and  for  recording  in  the  "  Abstracts   of 

Progress  "  or  "  Doomsday  Book  "  the  expenditure  incurred 

on  account  of  each  ship.      No  general  account  had  been 

'tndered   to   Parliament,   but   only  special   Returns  when 

ordered,  which  were  prepared  at  the  Yards.     But  a  new  era 

^as  now  comtnenced,  which  was  initiated  by  the  preparation 

of  a  Return  showing  the  Votes  and  Expenditure  on  Votes  8, 

9,  and  10,  from  ist  April,  1848,  to  31st  March,  1859,  which, 

in  consequence  of  a  statement  by  Lord  Clarence  Paget,  was 

niade  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

I  have  said  that  in  1856  the  advantage  of  Competitive 

Kxaminations  for  Civil  Service  Appointments  was  specially 

recognised  by  the  House  of  Commons.     The  plan  was  in 

consequence  to  some  extent  adopted,  but  in  comparatively 

few  cases ;  the  greater  proportion  of  examinations  between 

^855  and  1859  having  merely  amounted  to  an  individual  test. 

But  now  a   Parliamentary   Committee   recommended    the 

^tension  of  Competition,  and  certain  changes  in  the  system 
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of  examination,  which  led  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners 
to  decide  that  no  candidate  should  in  future  be  admitted  to  the 
competition  who  had  not  previously  passed  the  test  0/  fitness,-* 
and  that  the  competition  for  each  vacancy  should  take  place  between 
at  least  five  such  qualified  persons.^ 

The  Civil  Service  was  thus  elevated  to  the  rank 
OF  A  PROFESSION.  And  to  this  the  Superannuation  Act  of 
April,  1859,  gave  the  crown.  By  that  Act  it  was  ordained 
that  all  established  persons  in  Her  Majesty's  Civil  Service, 
admitted  thereto  by  a  certificate  from  the  Civil  Service  Coni- 
tnissionerStX  should,  without  contributing  to  any  superan- 
nuation fund,  be  entitled  after  ten  years' service  to  an  annual 
pension  of  one-sixtieth  part  of  his  emoluments  for  each 
year  up  to  forty  years,  g  beyond  which  there  should  be  no 
increase.  All  were  obliged  to  retire  at  sixty  years  of  age, 
unless  for  very  special  reasons  retained  and  thoroughly 
efficient,  and  in  any  case  at  sixty-five ;  and  it  was  required 
that  a  certificate  of  birth  from  the  registrar  of  the  district 
should  be  produced  by  each  candidate  before  entry,  the 
particulars  of  which  should  be  entered  in  the  Records  (new 
Registers  being  now  opened  for  the  purpose),  together  with 
all  others  necessary  to  identification,  and  the  tracing  of  each 
official's  career;  so  that  there  could  no  longer  be  any 
dispute   concerning   age    when   the   time   came   for   super- 

*  The  test  comprehends  age,  heailh,  and  character ;  writing,  spelling, 
arithmetic,  and  pricis  writing. 

t  The  ^rst  open  competition  was  for  ight  writerships  in  the  India 
Office,  for  which  339  candidates  competed. 

In  1859, 1,107  persons  were  nominated  to  compete  for  358  appointments  ; 
only  397  of  these  were  found  competent,  the  remaining  7to  being  wholly 
unfit  for  any  appointment.    The  real  competition  took  place  between  397 

It  may  here  be  mentioned  that  ihc  Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury  has  the  chief  patronage  in  the  way  of  nominaiion,  and,  after 
him,  the  heads  of  departments ;  that  candidates  who  fail  at  the  first 
examination  are  generally  allowed  to  go  up  a  second  or  even  a  third 
time  \  and  that  the  new  Clerk  has  to  serve  six  months  on  probation  before 
being  confirmed  in  his  appointmeni. 

X  The  benefits  of  the  Act  were,  however,  to  be  enjoyed  by  any  persons 
holding  offices  specially  exempted  from  this  requirement. 

§  In  case  tii  ^ro-wings,a\a.nK.^  an  average  of  the  last  three  years  to  be 

By  the  Pensions  Commulatirm  Act  < 
may  be  commuted  by  persons  entided  to 
by  the  Government. 
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annuation.  Thus  officers  and  subordinates  of  all  classes 
were  placed  on  a  system  of  perfect  equality,  retirement  at 
an  early  age  on  a  competency  (according  to  rank)  being 
held  out  to  all.* 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  import- 
ance of  these  measures,  both  to  the  public  and  to  the  Civil 
Service.  The  advantages  to  both,  however,  were  so  great 
as  to  make  the  year  1859  ever  memorable.  To  the  public 
they  ensured  an  exclusion  of  incompetence  ;  and  an  efficiency 
in  their  service  which  had  not  till  then  been  gained,  and 
was  hardly  hoped  for.  To  the  Civil  Servants  of  all  classes 
they  were  calculated  to  give  a  pride  in  the  service,  and  a 
stimulus  and  encouragement  to  exertion  therein,  which 
could  hardly  fail  to  be  effective  when  it  was  remembered  that 
on  the  advancement  to  which  their  diligence  and  zeal  would 
entitle  them  would  depend  not  only  their  increase  of  pay,  but 

*  The  substance  only  of  the  Act  is  given  above.  Certain  conditions  were 
specified,  which  would  be  generally  understood — that  the  whole  time  of 
the  individual  should  be  given  to  the  Public  Service ;  that  the  emolu- 
ments on  which  the  pension  was  based  should  be  those  drawn  only  from 
the  Public  Service  ;  that  the  claimant  should  have  served  upwards  of 
ten  years ;  that  if  under  the  age  of  sixty  he  should  be  certified  to  be  either 
permanently  incapable  from  infirmity  of  mind  or  body  to  discharge  his 
official  duties,  or  to  have  been  removed  from  his  office  on  the  ground  of 
his  inability  to  do  so  efficiently  ;  and  that  he  should  be  further  certified  to 
have  served  with  diligence  and  fidelity  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  head  of 
his  Department. 

It  was  further  provided  that  special  pensions  might  be  granted  in 
excess  of  the  scale  for  very  special  services ;  or  in  the  case  of  persons 
holding  appointments  requiring  professional  or  other  qualifications  not 
ordinarily  to  be  gained  in  the  Public  Service  ;  or  in  the  case  of  a  Civil 
Servant  receiving  an  injury  in  the  execution  of  his  duty  ;  but  in  no  case 
exceeding  the  amount  of  the  annual  emoluments  of  the  office  from  which 
he  retired. 

If  a  Civil  Servant  was  compelled  from  ill-health  to  retire  before  he  had 
completed  ten  years*  service,  he  might  be  granted  a  gratuity  of  one  month^s 
pay  for  each  year  of  service.  But  any  pensioner  under  sixty  years  of  age 
migbt,  if  his  health  permitted,  be  required  to  serve  again  in  any  position 
for  which  his  previous  services  might  render  him  eligible  ;  and  if  a  Civil 
Sen'ant  were  Killed  in  the  execution  of  his  duty,  a  pension  might  be 
awarded  to  his  widow  and  children.  In  case  of  abolition  of  office,  or  com- 
pilsory  removal  from  the  Service  to  facilitate  arrangements  by  which 
pcatcr  economy  and  efficiency  might  be  secured,  a  compensation  allow- 
ance migbt  be  made  to  the  person  so  removed  by  the  addition  of  a 
'plated  number  of  years  to  his  service  in  calculating  his  pension. 

{It  should  be  added  that  to  any  person  only  temporarily  employed,  and, 
therefore,  not  entitled  to  a  pension,  a  gratuity  of  ^i,  or  a  week's  pay  for 
each  year  of  service,  might  be  granted  on  discharge  ;  and  should  such  a 
person  be  injured  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  a  pension  or  gratuity  might 
he  awarded  to  him,  or  to  his  relatives  if  he  should  be  so  killed.) 
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ultimately  also  their  amount  of  pension  ;  while  an  assurance 
of  competent  provision  for  old  age  in  the  rank  they 
eventually  attained  would  meanwhile  give  them  a  satisfac- 
tion and  contentment  that  might  well  be  envied  by  many. 
It  might  be  said,  indeed,  that  the  assurance  of  pension  is  that 
which,  above  ail  thinfjs  else,  binds  the  Civil  Servant  to  the 
Government,  The  ship  of  state,  to  use  a  naval  simile, 
would  be  but  slightly  moored- — would  have  no  anchor — iM 
without  it,  and  might  any  day  go  drifting  away  upon  the" 
rocks  and  shoals  that  surround  her.  It  might  also  have  been 
fairly  anticipated  that  the  hope  of  obtaining  admission  10 
her  Majesty's  Civil  Service  would  stimulate  our  school-boys 
in  their  studies,  and  would  give  an  impetus  and  encourage-  ' 
ment  to  the  cause  of  education  throughout  the  land.  I 

I  mentioned  in  1854"  the  appointment  of  Mr,  Richard'" 
Bromley  to  be  Accountant-General  of  the  Navy,  and  gave  an 
outline  of  his  remarkable  career ;  and  in  1856I  stated  that 
he  had  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  for  his  services 
during  the  Russian  War,  In  November  of  1859  Sir  Richard 
was  brought  forward  for  superannuation.  He  had  been 
obliged  in  the  summer,  after  thirty  years'  service,  and  on 
urgent  medical  advice,  to  ask  six  months'  rest  from  his 
arduous  duties;  but  it  was  of  little  or  no  avail,  and  he  was 
now  under  the  necessity  of  retiring  from  office.  In  doing 
so,  he  officially  stated  that  he  had  been  in  the  habit  for  the 
greater  part  of  that  time  of  devoting  himself  to  the  public 
service  for  twelve  or  fourteen  hours  daily;  and,  besides  the 
duties  of  the  post  to  which  he  was  formally  appointed,  had 
served  on  many  Commissions,  The  position,  salary,!  and 
honours  to  which  Sir  Richard  attained,  show  the  distinctions 
which  are  within  the  reach  of  a  Government  clerk. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Dockyard   Economy, 
appointed  by  the  Admiralty  on  6th  July,  1858,  was  made  in 
1859,  3nd  contained  various  statements  and  recommenda!*J 
tions  into  which  it  is  not  our  intention  to  enter. 

An  unpleasant  rupture  with  the  Chinese  prevented  th< 
ratificati- 
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S59  of  the  treaty  of  1858,  and  was  followed 

+  See  p.  209. 
> ;  vii.,/1.300  as  Accouniant- General  of  the  Navy, 
f  Prire  .\ccounis. 
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by  a  repulse  of  our  forces,  which  it  was  left  for  i860  to 
redeem. 

We  return  to  the  Franklin  Expedition.  In  the  spring  of 
1859,  McClintock,  while  the  Fox  was  again  fixed  in  the  ice, 
made  extensive  sledge  journeys,  found  skeletons  and  other 
relics  scattered  along  the  west  and  south-west  coasts,  and, 
at  last,  on  the  north-west  shore  of  King  William's  Land — in 
accordance  with  the  reports  made  by  the  Esquimaux  to  Dr. 
Rae  in  1854 — saw  on  the  25th  May  a  cairn  at  Point  Victory, 
in  which  he  discovered  a  record^  dated  25th  April,  18^8, 
stating  that  the  Erebus  and  Terror  had  been  abandoned 

IN  THE  ICE  ON  THE  22ND  OF  THAT  MONTH,  FIVE  LEAGUES 
N.N.W.  OF   THE   CAIRN,  HAVING    BEEN    BESET   BY  ICE    SINCE 

THE  I2TH   September,  1846;  that  the   officers  and 

CREWS    had    landed,    UNDER    CaPTAIN    CrOZIER,    ON     THE 

spot  where  the  record  was  found  ;  and  that  sir 
John  Franklin  had  died  on  the  iith  June,  1847 
(before  his  sympathetic  heart  had  been  lacerated  by  the 
awful  sufferings  of  his  men,  but  not  before  he  had  accomplished 
the  purpose  of  his  expedition y  THE.  discovery  of  the  North- 
West  Passage,  by  sailing  down  Peel  and  Victoria  Straits) ; 
and  that  out  of  134  persons  originally  composing  his  party, 
only  105  officers  and  men  survived,  who  proposed  to  make 
their  way  by  the  American  Continent  to  the  Fish  River. 
The  discovery  of  skeletons,  a  boat,  and  some  additional 
relics,*    left    no    doubt    that    these    also    had    ultimately 

*  One  of  the  most  pathetic  incidents  connected  with  these  relics  is 
narrated  in  a  letter  published  in  the  New  York  Heraldy  which  gives  an 
account  of  an  American  expedition  thus  reproduced  in  the  Times :  "  The 
^5^ition  secured  the  sledge  which  Sir  Leopold  McClintock  recorded  to 
h^  seen  in  Erebus  Bay.  At  that  time  it  had  upon  it  a  boat  containing 
several  skeletons.  Guided  by  some  of  the  Esquimaux,  the  very  spot 
*bcre  Lieutenant  Irving  fell  has  been  brought  to  light.  They  came  upon 
^silver  medal  awarded  to  that  gallant  officer  in  the  summer  of  1830, 
^thc  second  mathematical  prize  of  the  Royal  Naval  College.  There  lay 
^  medal  intact,  covered  with  grime,  but  aj  little  rubbing  made  it  fresh 
*^  bright  as  when  it  was  handed  to  the  proud  and  happy  prizeman.  On 
Jftc  side  was  figured  the  head  of  King  George  IV.,  with  the  inscription, 

Gcorgius  III.,  D.  G.  Brittaniarum  Hex,  1820/  and  on  the  obverse  the 
'^e  of  the  recipient  and  the  date,  ten  years  later  than  that  on  the 
'^ersc.  Beneath  the  skull  of  the  dead  officer  they  found  a  brightly- 
loured  silk  handkerchief,  neatly  folded,  and  in  good  preservation — a 
love-gift^  it  may  have  been,  and  so  doubly  dear  to  the  dying  man.  The 
^^C'ed  dust  and  shreds  of  cloth  were  carried  away  to  be  buried  in  peace 
^&  a  more  genial  sun.     Other  relics,  odds  and  ends  of  sailor  outfits, 
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perished.*      It  is  a  most  pathetic  story.     Of  all  who  lej 
Sheerness,  as  we  have  seen,  on  the  25th  May,  1845,  not  oM 

were  found,  not  less   pathetic  because  commonplace.     The  discove 
carried  off  some  sledge -harness,  marked  with  ihe  inscription  'T  II,'  in 

Eroof  that  it  formed  part  of  the  equipment  of  the  Ten  or,  with  buttons, 
ottles,  and  such  indesiructible  fragments  of  the  illfated  Franklin  expe- 
dition. The  slightest  objects  had  their  melancholy  story  to  reveal ;  among 
others,  a  stocking  roughly  sewn  together  out  of  a  piece  of  blanket,  a  sign 
that  the  unhappy  creaiure  to  whom  it  belonged  was  in  need  of  the  first 
necessity  of  Arctic  travel,  proper  and  sufficient  warm  clothing.  Handles 
of  shovels,  pick -axes,  and  iron  cask-hoops  were  scattered  about,  together 
with  many  evidences  of  destitution,  famine,  and  indescribable  misery. 
Famished,  teirilied,  reduced  to  despair,  cannibalism,  to  the  pangs  and 
aivful  agonies  of  starvation,  these  noble  Englishmen  perished  one  by  one 
before  each  other's  eyes  ;  but  not  unpitied  by  safe  and  warm  English 
hearts,  not  unloved  by  many  dear  and  afflicted  ones  at  home,  not  un- 
fa onoured,  and  not  unsung." 

*  A  remarkable  picture,  of  which  we  shall  have  more  to  say  hereafter, 
but  which  we  must  here  describe — one  of  a  series  of  four  illustrating 
the  Franklin  Expedition — was  painted  by  Dr.  Julius  von  Payer.  The 
picture  measures  about  i:  feet  by  14  feet,  and  gives,  in  life  size,  seven  of 
the  last  survivors  of  the  expedition  lying  dead  in  their  boat.  An  eighth. 
Captain  Crozier,  is  still  alive.  Il  is  moonlight,  which  shows  with  increased 
effect  the  terrible  solitude  of  the  scene.  The  iield  of  hard,  rough  snow  is 
dciited  with  patches  of  ice  which  have  a  greenish  tinge.  On  the  left, 
towards  Wilhain's  Bay,  sparkles  a  large  expanse  of  ice.  On  the  right  is 
the  head  of  a  polar  bear  watching  the  heap  of  corpses  ;  while  in  the 
distance  are  two  other  bears,  The  boat  is  tilted  up  at  one  end  and  is 
seen  in  its  whole  length.  Captain  Crozier,  bare-headed,  his  hood  falling 
over  his  shoulders,  his  face  anxious  but  resolute,  musket  in  hand,  is 
leaning  forwards  in  the  boat  and  fixedly  watching  the  bear,  against  which 
he  will  endeavour  to  defend  himself  But,  alas  !  you  feci  that  that 
benumbed  hand  will  falter,  and  you  understand  the  tranquillity  of  the  bear 
as  il  contemplates  the  dead  bodies  stretched  bencaih  its  eyes. 

Almost  at  Crozier's  feet  the  body  of  a  man  on  his  back,  his  hands 
clenched,  wi  I h  a  band  over  his  eyes,  shows  by  its  ftosition  that  he  has 
died  in  horrible  agony.  Near  him,  on  his  face,  hes  Dr.  Stanley,  holding 
in  his  frozen  hands  the  Prayer-Book,  from  which  he  has  lead  some 
^ssages  when  his  companions  in  suffering  were  in  agony  around  him. 
To  the  left,  a  few  yards  from  the  boat,  his  legs  hidden  in  the  snow, 
sleeping  his  last  sleep,  lies  a  man  who  tried  to  save  the  box  containing  the 
precious  documents,  now  lost  for  science  and  humanity.  The  body  has 
melted  the  snow,  and  all  around  the  ^reen  ice  reflects  a  grim  shadow  of 
the  motionless  body.  One  of  the  bodies,  that  at  the  right  extremity,  is 
swollen  and  hideous  ;  but  the  others,  full  of  painful  melancholy,  inspire  no 
gloomy  thoughts.  You  feel  you  are  before  a  solitary  and  fearful  battle- 
field ;  but  one  with  duly  and  science  for  its  object,  and  God  for  its  witness. 
In  the  prow  of  the  boat  the  English  llag,  rolled  up,  siands  01 

snow.     The  general  !■  '"  "" ■     .,  .,        .   ,- 

be  the  case  after  e 
uniform  fidelity  to  1 
ground,  on  the  left, 
box  which  con  la  i  net 
Such  is  the  appei 
and  the  colouring  is 


e  drap>ery  is  dull  and  discoloured,  as  would 
»uch  a  climate.     Accessories,  drawn  with 
'-altered  over  the  spot,  and  in  ihe  fore- 
zing  from  the  snow  ihe  remains  of  the 
s  already  mentioned, 
ouching  piclure.     It  is  firmly  drawn, 
■atural.     The  horizon  is  scarcely  dis- J 
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rctnraed  to  tell  the  tale  of  their  three  years'  winter  in  the 
ice,  of  their  success  in  th^  object  of  their  expedition,  or  of 
the  death  of  their  beloved  and  devoted  leader.* 

"  But  they  are  found  !    Why  goes  no  shout 

From  out  the  nation's  heart  ? 
Turns  the  ship's  prow  not  homeward  now, 

To  bring  the  whole  or  part  ? 
Alas  !  her  timbers  are  the  sport 

Of  every  Arctic  wave. 
And  her  brave  crew  lie  stark  and  stifT, 

Each  waiting  for  a  grave. 
No  more  they  feel  the  freezing  cold, 

No  more  for  food  they  crave. 
"  Famine  hath  done  its  bitter  work, 

And  frozen  is  their  blood ; 
And  the  wives  they  left  may  now  lament 

In  lonely  widowhood ; 
Yet  better  so  ;  to  know  the  worst, 

Than  watch,  and  wait,  and  mourn 
O'er  hopes  fallacious,  of  each  breath 

Of  idle  rumour  bom  ; 
From  affection's  ark  to  send  forth  doves 

That  wearily  return. 

"  MtSy  found  at  last  /    All  dead,  not  one 

To  tell  the  mournful  tale 
Of  dangers  dared,  and  perils  met, 

By  hearts  that  would  not  quail : 
Of  hardships  bravely  undergone, 

On  land  and  on  the  flood, 
Of  fierce  attacks  of  ravening  brutes 

All  manfully  withstood ; 
And  kindly  acts  that  closer  drew 

The  ties  of  brotherhood. 

Yes,  the  veil  was  indeed  at  last  lifted — ^years  of  agonizing 
suspense  were  brought  to  an  end — Lady  Franklin  stood 
before  the  world  as  a  monument  of  wifely  devotion  ever  to 

tingnisbable  from  the  ice.  A  few  stars  are  dimly  discernible.  The  work 
rei^als  great  artistic  talent,  as  well  as  ardent  sympathy  in  Franklin's 
enterprise.  It  bears  the  name  of  **  Starvation  Cove,"  and  may  well  remind 
us  of  a  similar  picture,  bearing  the  same  name,  illustrating  the  fate  of 
Captain  Gardiner  and  his  companions  in  185 1. 

*  A  national  monument  to  the  memory  of  Sir  John  Franklin  was  after- 
wards erected  in  Waterloo  Place  (near  the  Athenaeum  Club),  and  in- 
angurated  by  Sir  John  Pakington,  then  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  in 
1866.  A  monument  to  Sir  John  Franklin  was  also  placed  in  Westminster 
Abbe^  in  1875,  in  which  year  Lady  Franklin  died,  having  thus  seen 
the  highest  honours  paid  to  her  distinguished  husband. 
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be  associated  with  the  annals  of  our  Navy;*  and  the  more 
than  twenty  separate  expeditions  which,  at  enormous  cost,  f 
had  been  sent  forth  to  search  for  our  missing  explorers,  had 
not  only  cleared  up  the  mystery  that  surrounded  them,  but 
had  added  in  an  unexampled  degree  to  our  geographical 
knowledge,  and  brought  our  explorations  in  the  North  for 
the  present  to  an  end. 

For  his  discovery.  Captain  McCIintock  was  rewarded  with 
knighthood  and  many  other  honours.  And  as  the  ;f  10,000 
offered  by  Government  for  ascertaining  the  fate  of  Sir  John 
Franklin  and  the  crews  of  the  Erebus  and  Terror  had  been 
granted  to  Dr.  Rae,  a  special  prize  of  ;f6,ooo  was  granted 
by  Parliament  as  a  suitable  recognition  of  McClintock's  dis- 
tinguished services.  It  may  be  added  that  Sir  Francis 
afterwards  published  a  very  interesting  volume  on  the 
"  Voyage  of  the  Fox  in  the  Arctic  Seas,  to  discover  the 
Fate  of  Sir  John  Franklin  and  his  Companions." 

The  Cbarybdis,  screw  corvette  of  21  guns  ;  the //oorf,  screw 
line  of  battle  ship  of  91  guns ;  and  the  Irrcshtible,  screw 
line  of  battle  ship  of  80  guns,  were  all  launched  at  Chatham 
in  1859.  There  were,  moreover,  nine  ships  repaired  and 
fitted  for  further  service.  Thus  yearly  the  Navy  is  rein- 
forced, the  shores  and  the  commerce  of  England  are  pro- 
tected, and  the  flag  of  freedom  is  borne  aloft  into  every  sea  I 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  \'olunteer  Movement, 
"unique  in  the  history  of  nations,"  which,  under  the  menacing 
aspect  of  the  Continent,  began  this  year  throughout  the 
land. I 

•  Lady  Franklin  died  on  the  iSth  June,  1875.  "  Her  friends,"  says  the 
Times  in  an  obituary  which  appeared  the  following  day,  '"  are  of  many 
nations  and  many  climes,  bui  her  own  countrymen  were  probably  fore- 
most in  testifying  their  respect  and  admiration  for  a  character  of  singtilar 
activity  and  intelligence,  as  well  aslhesympathy  due  to  her  great  bereave- 
ment, met  with  that  energy,  .ill  her  own,  which  never  rested  till  she  had 
unlocked  the  secret  of  her  husband's  fate,  and  given  his  discoveries  to  the 

t  Captain  Hall,  of  the  United  Slates,  observed  in  iS6othat  "the  labours 
of  Great  Britain  to  discover  what  had  become  of  her  lost  children,  and  the 
sums  of  moMV  devoted  to  that  purpose  (nc  ias  ikiin  £i,OQo,ooo  ilerlinj;), 
stand  u  -d  in  past  history." 

X  T  bably  few  members  of  the  Volunteer  force,  .and  certainly 

still  f  en,  who  could  name  the  man  who  first  suggested  the 

creat;  'eer  force  and  was  one  of  the  urganiiers  of  the  first 

corps  d  in  England  forty-two  years  ago).     Thai  man  is 
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The  Handel  Festival,  held  in  the  Crystal  Palace  in  June 
- — ^foUowing  up  the  Preliminary  Festival  of  1857,  ^tnd  being 
itself  held  in  commemoration  of  Handel's  death — was  the 
immediate  precursor  of  the  great  Triennial  Festivals,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  an  international  event,  full  of  promise 
for  the  future.     It  was  attended  by  81,319  persons. 

Or-  J.  C.  Bucknill,  who  was  at  the  time  principal  medical  officer  at  the 
Devon  County  Asylum  at  Exminster.  By  his  agency  the  Exeter  and 
South  Devon  Rifle  Corps  was  the  first  body  of  Volunteers  whose  services 
were  accepted  by  the  Queen. — Morning  Chronicle,  (This,  however,  pre- 
ccKied  the  movement  of  1859.) 


NEW  ADMIRALTY  REGULATIONS— A  GREAT  EXPEDI- 
TION—ROYAL  COMMISSIONS  ON  DOCKYARDS  AND 
f-ORTIFICATIONS-THE  DECADE  1851-60. 

WE  have  given  many  details  respecting  our  Dock- 
yards, considering  that  their  efficient  administra- 
tion is  of  interest  to  the  nation  as  tending  to 
secure  for  the  country  a  body  of  skilful  and  contented 
worltmen  to  build  and  repair  our  war  vessels.  An  important 
Admiralty  Order  was  issued  to  the  Yards  on  the  1st  of 
January,  i860.  It  was  then  announced  as  the  rule  for  the 
future  that  the  entry  of  all  artificers  and  labourers  would 
rest  entirely  with  the  Superintendents  of  the  Dockyards, 
who  would  be  responsible  that  no  workmen  were  entered 
but  such  as  were  in  all  respects  the  best  to  be  obtained  for 
Her  Majesty's  service.  (In  other  words,  the  Board  relin- 
quished the  patronage  it  had  previously  exercised  in  the 
nomination  of  workmen.)  The  following  announcement  was 
also  made  with  regard  to  promotions:  "An  examination  is 
required  of  every  candidate  for  promotion.  Their  Lordships 
will  select  from  the  examination  list,  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  officers,  those  who  are  considered  to  be  the  best 
qualified.  The  claims  of  those  whose  names  appear  at  the 
head  of  the  examination  list  will  be  duly  considered;  bnt 
industry,  merit,  and  practical  qualification  will  have  their 
weight  in  guiding  the  selection.  Parties  using  political  or 
other  indirect  influence  will  be  punished."  Of  these  rules 
all  must  approve. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  the  railway  between 
Sittingbourne  and  Sheerness — which  links  the  latter  with 
London,  and  is  therefore  of  importance  in  connection  with 
the  Dockyard — was  opened  in  February,  1S60. 
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The  estimates  for  1860-61  for  wages  to  the  1,735  estab- 
lished workmen  of  Chatham  Yard  amounted  to  £109,588 ; 
for  teams,  to  ;f2,ii9 ;  for  police,  to  £4,086 ;  and  for  men 
employed  on  new  (architectural)  works,  improvements,  and 
repairs,  £26,078.  There  was  also  provided  in  the  aggregate 
for  all  the  Yards  £145,320  for  extra  pay  to  established  men 
on  task  and  job;  £353jI70  for  hired  shipwrights  and 
labourers ;  and  £16,655  for  men  of  the  Yard-craft,  a  pro- 
portion of  which  would  fall  to  Sheerness. 

Attention  was  called  by  the  public  press  early  in  the  year 
i860  to  the  state  of  the  gunboats  built  by  contract  for  the 
Government  during  the  Russian  War,*  and  which  we 
referred  to  in  1854.  They  were  undoubtedly  a  disgrace  to 
those  who  built  them.  Happily  for  the  nation,  such  work 
as  they  exhibited  is  unknown  in  our  Royal  Dockyards. 

In  June,  i860.  Captain  Cowper  Coles  brought  his  Cupola 
or" Monitor"  System  before  the  United  Service  Institution. 

*  At  this  time  we  are  told  there  are  forty-seven  gunboats  besides 

iQortar-vessels  hauled  up  at  Haslar  Yard.    All  the  world  remembers  the 

psean  which  was  sung  over  this  miniature  fleet  christened  with  coquettish 

little  names ;  the  gunboats,  built  according  to  the  newest  model,  and 

Commanded  by  gallant  young  officers,  were  the  pets  an4  pride  of  the 

coontry.     It  was  told  how  after  the  war  they  were  all  drawn  up  ready  for 

pse  on  the  shortest  notice,  how  they  could  be  brought  down  to  the  water 

in  less  than  an  hour,  and  the  enemy  confronted  in  less  than  a  week  with 

^  extempore  fleet  as  formidable  as  any  that  could  issue  from  Cherbourg. 

Twenty-two,  we  are  told,  have  been  repaired  at  a  great  cost,  and,  with  the 

Exception  of  coppering,  are  fit  for  launching.     Nine  vessels  are  under 

fepair,  and  have  oeen  continued  at  intervals  to  the  present  time.     It  will 

appear  singular  that  vessels  built  only  in  1854  and  1855  should  so  soon 

t^uire  such  extensive  reconstruction.    Very  quietly  do  these  repairs  seem 

to  nave  been  carried  on.    The  decay  has  been  attributed  to  the  fact  that 

the  gimboats  had  been  stripped  of  their  copper,  and  placed  high  and  dry 

in  a  current  of  air.     But  now  it  is  announced  that  the  decay  must  be 

attributed  to  another  cause.     Some  gunboats  which  have  been  kept  afloat 

have  been  hauled  up,  and  have  been  found  to  be  '^  far  more  defective  than 

U&ose  stored  beneath  the  sheds,  and  the  only  conclusion  which  can  be 

arrived  at  is  that  the  whole  of  our  gunboats  afloat  are  unfit  for  service." 

They  have  been  constructed  with  the  most  reckless  disregard  to  the  quality 

of  the  materiaL     If  those  which  have  been  examined  are  a  sample  of  the 

whole,  we  are  at  this  moment  without  an  efficient  gunboat.     Scarcely  a 

sound  piece  of  wood  can  be  seen  about  them,  every  part  bearing  marks  of 

**  sap,"  and  some  of  the  ribs  arc  completely  enveloped  with  it.  The  pressure 

of  the  hand  on  their  frame  crumbles  it  to  dust.     Much  more  to  this  effect 

is  given  in  our  Naval  Intelligence.     The  copper  bolts  also,  which  should 

have  gone  through  and  been  clinched  on  each  side,  "  were  found  to  have 

been  changed  into  short  ends  of  about  two  inches  driven  in  on  each  side," 

a  fact  which,  if  correct,  convicts  either  the  builders  or  their  workmen  of  a 

deliberate  and  most  disgraceful  fraud.— 7>'//<^x,  April  25,  i860. 
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On  the  28th  of  that  month  Vice-Admiral  Sir  W.  J.  Hope 
Johnstone  was  appointed  Commander-in-Chief  at  the  Nore 
in  succession  to  Admiral  Harvey. 

The  Expense  Account  rendered  in  1855  as  an  introduction 
to  a  new  system  of  an  annual  Parliamentary  Return  of  Dock- 
yard Expenses  was  foiiowed  up  at  the  end  of  the  financial 
year  1859-60  (under  Admiralty  order  2  December,  1859) 
by  an  Account  laid  before  Parliament  showing  the  expenses 
mcurred  on  Her  Majesty's  ships  building,  converting,  repair- 
ing, fitting,  etc.,  during  that  period  ;  which  distinguished, 
under  classified  heads,  the  outlay  incurred  on  each  ship. 
In  addition  to  the  direct  charges  so  incurred  at  the  several 
Yards,  this  account  included  the  aggregate  amount  of  the 
incidenlal  expenses  connected  therewith  at  the  Dockyards, 
together  with  the  amount  paid  at  the  Admiralty  for 
machinery  ;  the  value  of  stores  sent  from  the  Home  Yards 
to  foreign  depots  ;  and  the  cost  of  stores  purchased  at  home 
and  abroad  by  captains,  consuls,  and  storekeepers,  but  not 
appropriated  either  as  a  direct  or  pro  rata  charge  over  the 
respective  ships.* 

We  may  here  observe  that  the  advantages  of  Open  Com- 
petition for  appointments  to  clerkships,  etc.,  in  the  Home 
Civil  Service  was  again  recognised  in  1S60  by  a  Select  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons. 

We  must  not  omit  to  notice  in  connection  with  naval 
events  the  embarkation  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
of  Wales  for  Canada  on  the  gth  July  in  our  Chatham-built 
ship  the  H^ro  (1858),  accompanied  by  H.M.S.  Ariadtie, 

The  year  i860  is  a  great  one  in  the  annals  of  astronomy. 
A  total  ecHpse  of  the  sun — the  grandest  spectacle  in  nature 
— visible  in  North-east  Spain,  took  place  on  the  i8lh  July. 
So  important  an  event  had  excited  the  greatest  interest  in 
scientific  circles ;  and  at  the  instance  of  the  Astronomer 
Royal  an  Expedition,  consisting  of  about  fifty  English  and 
foreign  astronomers,  etc.,  was  sent  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  observe  it.  I  had  paid  some  attention  to  the  study 
of  astronomy  and  the  use  of  the  telescope,  and  on  the  nomi- 

*  A  simil'  *  1859-60  was  ptep;ireci  by  the  Controller  of  (he 

Navy  and  1  lament,  with  the  aildilional  iteni  of  the  aggrcijale 

amount  pa:  ally  for  ships  building  by  ci 
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nation  of  the  Astronomer  Royal  (Professor  Airy),  and  by 
special  permission  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  I  had  the 
privilege  of  accompanying  the  Expedition. 

I  have  not  space  in  these  pages  to  relate  at  any  length 
either  the  particulars  or  the  results  of  its  proceedings.* 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  rarity  of  the  event  as  regarded  its 
visibility  in  any  part  of  the  earth  readily  accessible  as  an 
observing  station,  and  the  special  interest  which  attached  to 
that  particular  eclipse  from  the  fact  that  the  period  of  total 
obscuration  would  approach  very  nearly  the  utmost  limit  of 
its  possible  continuance,  and  that  it  was  hoped  on  that 
occasion  to  solve  the  source  and  nature  of  the  wonderful 
and  mysterious  protuberances — from  25,000  to  50,000  miles 
in  height — which  had  been  observed  on  previous  occasions 
during  totality  issuing,  as  supposed,  from  the  sun ;  the 
equipment  of  the  expedition — the  finest  steamship  in  the 
British  Navy,  the  Himalaya^  being  appropriated  thereto — 
the  gathering  together  of  astronomers,  physicists,  photo- 
graphers, etc.,  from  all  parts  of  Europe  ;  and  the  promised 
co-operation  of  the  Spanish  Government  in  aid  of  the 
observers ;  made  it  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  im- 
portant scientific  events  of  the  age.  Then  the  pleasure 
of  the  voyage;  the  sight  of  Spain  and  its  people;-— the 
magnificence  of  the  eclipse  itself;  the  assembled  multitude 
Watching  in  silence  its  progress ;  the  hush  of  nature  in  the 
solemn  and  awful  moment ;  the  appearance  of  the  stars ; 
the  photographing,t  for  the  first  time,  of  the  sun  with  its 
corona  and  protuberances  (which  were  proved  to  emanate 
from  that  body) ;  together  with  the  solution  by  the  spectro- 
scope of  the  character  of  those  protuberances — all  this  made 
the  event  truly  historic,  and  to  all  was  to  be  added  the 

*  1  may,  however,  refer  the  reader  to  the  article  from  my  pen,  entitled 
The  Late  Solar  Eclipse,"  which  appeared  in  Chamber^ s  Journal  on  the 
1st  September,  i860. 

t  Captain  Galton,  F.R.S.,  relates  a  very  curious  anecdote.  "  One  very 
^^cky  piece  of  forgetfulness  is  rumoured  to  have  been  made  by  an 
eminent  photographer,  not  of  the  Himalaya  party.  He  went  partly  on 
commercial  g^unds,  excellently  provided  with  instruments,  and  all  the 
^y  overland,  on  purpose  to  photograph  the  eclipse.  Everything  was 
Prepared,  the  day  was  glorious,  the  totality  came  on,  and  the  slide  of 
"*c  camera  was  carefully  inserted.  When  all  had  passed,  and  the  slide 
^"^  opened  in  the  dark  chamber,  alas  1  the  operator  had  forgotten  to 
P«t  his  plate  into  the  slide  I" 


returo  voyage,  and  the  many  pleasant  associations  con- 
nected with  it. 

In  the  remembrance  of  that  great  spectacle  which  it  was 
oiir  privilege  on  the  i8th  July — my  birthday— to  witness, 
all  might  fitly  join  in  the  anthem  of  Kepler:  "O  Thou 
who,  by  the  glorious  light  which  Thou  hast  shed  over  all 
nature,  raisest  our  desires  up  to  the  sacred  light  of  Thy 
grace,  in  order  that  we  may  be  one  day  transported  into  the 
eternal  light  of  Thy  glory,  I  give  thee  thanks,  my  Lord  and 
my  Creator,  for  all  the  joys  that  I  have  experienced  in  the 
ecstasies  into  which  I  have  been  thrown  by  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  work  of  Thy  hands  !" 

A  Royal  Commission  was  appointed  on  the  21st  August 
"to  inquire  into  the  system  of  control  and  management  of 
Her  Majesty's  Dockyards;  the  purchase  of  materials  and 
stores  ;  the  cost  of  building  and  repairing,  altering,  fitting, 
and  refitting  the  ships  of  the  Navy;  the  best  mode  of 
keeping'the  accounts,  and  the  expenditure  of  former  years 
since  i8i8 ;  to  ascertain  whether  the  system  of  ship- 
building in  the  Dockyards  has  been  efficient,  and  the  ex- 
penditure on  the  alteration  of  ships,  either  in  converting 
them  from  sailing  to  steam  ships  or  in  other  alterations 
during  the  progress  of  their  construction,  judiciously  applied ; 
and  to  suggest  such  changes  as  may  be  best  fitted  to  render 
these  establishments  more  effective  for  the  maintenance  of 
Her  Majesty's  naval  power;  together  with  any  measures 
which  may  appear  to  be  calculated  to  secure  the  more 
vigorous  and  economical  administration  of  the  Naval  Yards." 
The  investigation  was  evidently  meant  to  be  searching  and 
thorough. 

The  very  existence  of  our  Dockyards,  however,  seemed  to 
be  imperilled.  "  In  their  present  state,"  said  the  Report 
of  a  Royal  Commission  on  Fortifications,  which  we  cite, 
"an  enemy  might,  in  the  temporary  absence  of  our  fleet,  or 
in  the  event  of  any  contingency  giving  him  command  of  the 
Channel,  destroy  any  of  these  establishments  without  the 
necessity  of  landing  upon  our  shores."  In  view  of  this  fact, 
an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  in  August,  18&0,  for  the 
expenditure  of  ^2,000,000  in  one  year — the  entire  expense 
being   estimated   at    £"9,500,000  —  on    the   fortifications   of 
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Portsmouth,    Plymouth,    Pembroke,     and     Portland,    the 
Thames,   Medway,  and   Sheerness,  Chatham,  Dover,  and 
Cork,  for  the  protection  of  the  Dockyards,  Arsenals,  and 
Naval  Harbours  of  the  United  Kingdom.     The  Royal  Com- 
mission above  mentioned  was  appointed  to  deal  with  the 
same,  and  in  reference   to  the   Dockyards   stated  :    "  We 
regard  these   Government   establishments  as   vital  points. 
They  furnish  the  means  of  maintaining  our  power  at  sea 
by  the  vast  stores,  the  appliances  for  the  construction  and 
repair  of  ships  of  war,  and  the  other  resources  contained  in 
them.    The  same  localities  are  also  depositories  of  stores 
for  the  land   service.     The   harbours  in   connection   with 
them  afford  shelter  for  our  ships  of  war  laid  up  in  ordinary, 
and  for  those  which,  being  in  commission,  require  to  be 
repaired  and  refitted.     It  would  require  many  years  to  re- 
store the  Dockyards  and  replace  the  ships  if  their  destruction 
were  effected  by  an  enemy ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  calculate 
what  might  be  the  other  consequences  of  such  a  disaster.  .  . . 
A  sense  of  the  vast  importance  of  shielding  the  heart  of  the 
empire  against  attack  has  led  several  military  men,  both 
English  and  foreign,  at  different  times  to  propose  plans  for 
defensive  works  round   the   Metropolis.     If  London  were 
placed  in  such  a  state  of  defence  as  to  render  an  attack  on 
it  improbable  by  an  enemy  established  on  shore,  even  in 
such  force  as  to  be  able  to  hold  in  check  any  army  that 
could  be  brought  against  him,  an  invader's  attention  would 
then  be  turned  to  the  dockyards  and  arsenals,  as  by  the 
destruction  of  these  he  might  hope  to  annihilate  the  naval 
power  of  the  country  and  deprive  it  of  further  means  of 
resistance.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  London  cannot  be  ren- 
dered capable  of  resistance  after  the  defeat  of  the  army  in 
the  field,  the  dockyards  and  arsenals,  if  fortified,  become 
places  of  refuge  from  which  the  defence  of  the  country  can 
be  protracted  or  means  of  resistance  organized,  and  unless 
these  are  capable  of  resistance,  our  naval  means  fall  with 
the  capital,  and  the  whole  power  of  the  nation  is  practically 
in  abeyance.  ...     Of  late  years  the  application  of  steam 
power  to  ships  of  war,  the  introduction  of  vessels  plated 
•  with  iron,  and  the  invention  of  artillery  of  larger  range  and 
more  accurate  aim,  have  rendered  all  defences  designed  for 
^be  earlier  state  of  war  incapable  without  very  extensive 
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additions  of  defenditifj  the  places  for  the  protection  of  which 
they  were  designed,  and  require  the  adoption  of  a  style  of 
sea  defences  suited  to  the  present  state  of  the  science  of 
naval  warfare.  Our  very  existence  as  a  nation  may  depend  on 
the  safety  of  our  dockyards,  and  consequently  by  some  means  or 
other  they  must  be  defended." 

In  i860  the  Hou-e,  screw  three-decker,  was  launched,  and 
the  Victoria  completed  for  sea  as  flagship  of  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  in  the  Mediterranean,  The  Victoria  was  perhaps 
the  finest  steam  and  sailing  man-of-war  the  world  had  ever 
seen,  and  certainly  the  last  three-decker  in  commissiun  on  active 
service  in  the  British  Navy.  "  With  sails  set  on  her  enormous 
yards,"  says  Captain  Eardley-Wilmot,  "and  her  progress 
perhaps  helped  by  her  screw,  she  was  a  magnificent  sight 
as  she  made  her  way  in  or  out  of  the  harhours  of  Malta  or 
Corfu,  But  her  day  had  come ;  she  was  the  last  of  her 
race;  for  it  was  recognised  thai  in  combat  with  even  an 
ironclad  of  her  day  she  could  have  been  nothing  but  a 
floating  shambles," 

In  i860  the  Atlas,  screw  line  of  battle  ship  of  gi  guns,  and 
the  Orpheus,  screw  corvette  of  21  guns,  were  launched  from 
Chatham  Yard.  (Twenty-one  vessels  were  also  repaired 
and  fitted  during  the  financial  year.)  The  ships  launched 
since  our  arrival  at  Chatham,  and  named  year  by  year,  had 
been  splendid  examples  of  naval  architecture,  perfect,  as  it 
appeared,  in  every  detail.  But  they  were  of  a  tj-pe  about  to 
be  superseded.  It  was  understood  that  the  broadside  iron- 
clad for  sea  service,  and  the  broadside  floating  battery  for 
coast  defence,  had  now  been  generally  adopted. 

The  Warrior  continued  under  construction  at  the  works 
of  the  Thames  Shipbuilding  Company  throughout  the  year, 
and  appeared  to  attract  general  interest.  She  was  launched 
amid  great  excitement  on  the  29th  December,  This  fine 
screw  ship — a  long,  handsome-looking  (indeed,  eminently 
beautiful)  frigate,  masted  and  rigged,  the  first  British  sea- 
going ironclad  (armoured,  at  the  middle  only,  with  teak- 
backed  plates  of  4*  inches,  a  thickness  then  sufficient),  the 
leader  qf  a  long  line  of  mighty  water-forts  to  follow* — was 

*  -diiiie  successors  were  the  B/iut  Princt  ilaunched  1861),  or- 

displaccnient,   .ind  armament  ;    and  the  De/enct  and 
■llcr  dimensions. 
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382  feet  long* — half  as  long  again,  and  2,000  tons  heavier, 
than  the  largest  screw  three-decker  that  had  preceded  her, 
and  the  largest  vessel  in  the  world  except  the  Great  Eastern. 
("The  beautiful  Warrior y^  says  the  Tintes,  "became  the 
pattern  of  our  ironclad  navy.")     She  was  furnished  with  a 
ram,t  a  new  (or,  rather,  an  old  revived)  weapon  of  offence, 
of  which  we  shall  probably  have  more  to   say  hereafter. 
**  Much,"   says   Mr.  James  Nasmyth,  the  inventor  of  the 
steam-hammer,  "  had  been  accomplished  in  rendering  our 
ships  shot-proof  by  the  application  of  iron  plates ;  but  it 
appeared  to  me  that  not  one  of  them  could  exist  above 
Water  after  receiving  on  its  side  a  single  blow  from  an  iron- 
plated  steam  ram  of  2,000  tons." 

The  Institution  of  Naval  Architects  was  founded  in 
1860J — an  institution  full  of  promise  for  the  Navy  of  the 
ftiture ;  and  a  fitting  supplement  to  those  Schools  of  Naval 
Architecture  to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  and  of  which 
Mre  were  already  beginning  to  see  the  fruits. 

It  may  further  be  noted  that  in  i860  the  Mail  Packet 
Service,  which  had  for  a  considerable  time  been  under  the 
Admiralty,  was  transferred  to  the  Post  Office.  It  may  also 
l>e  observed,  in  connection  with  our  marine  history,  that  in 
June,  i860,  the  Great  Eastern,  the  largest  ship  ever  built, 
niade  her  first  voyage — which  was  followed  by  many  other 
Voyages  to  and  fro  in  i860  and  1861 — across  the  Atlantic, 
^nd  subsequently,  as  we  shall  see,  by  some  most  important 

*  She  was  afterwards  lengthened  to  420  feet  by  giving  her  a  bow. 
**  After  thirty  years'  service,"  says  Captain  Eardley  Wilmot  (1892),  "the 
\ivl\  of  the  Warrior  is  as  sound  as  the  day  she  was  launched." 

t  The  steam-ram  appears  to  have  been  invented  by  Mr.  James  Nasmyth 
in  1838,  and  communicated  to  the  Admiralty  in  1845  (see  "James 
l^Iasmyth,  an  Autobiography,"  p.  419). 

A  professional  friend  observes  that  the  Warrior  had  not  a  rdcav-bow  ; 
**  she  had  a  projecting  cutwater,  and  head  knee  above  the  water  like  the 
«dd  wood  frigates." 

X  **  There  had  been  a  complete  revolution  in  naval  construction  in  recent 
years,"  said  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  in  1893  ;  "and  it  was  the 
l^aval  Institute  which  had  enabled  them  to  get  over  the  difficulties  incident 
to  sach  an  important  transition.  Their  duties  not  only  lay  with  ships  of 
'^var,  but  with  those  of  the  merchant  service  ;  and  the  result  was  that  they 
could  now  boast  of  a  merchant  fleet  unrivalled  in  the  world."  (It  should 
vot  be  understood^  however,  that  this  Institution  had  any  direct  connection 
▼ith  designing  ships  for  the  Navy.  Many  of  the  Admiralty  constructors 
aut  members  of  the  Institution  ;  and  the  latter  has,  through  its  members^ 
advanced  the  knowledge  of  naval  architecture  generally.) 
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services  to  the  world — services  which  perhaps  could  not 
have  been  performed  without  her — in  laying  down  ocean 
telegraphic  cables. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  Dockyard  Police  and  their  organiza- 
tion as  a  local  force.  That  system  continued  to  prevail  until 
December,  i860,  in  all  the  Yards  except  Deptford  and 
Woolwich,  which,  being  within  the  Metropolitan  district, 
were  under  the  charge  of  Superintendent  F.  M.  Mallalieu, 
and  the  men  of  the  Greenwich  Division.  Mr.  Mallalieu 
had  joined  the  police  on  the  formation  of  the  force  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel  in  1839 ;  and  from  his  long  experience  had 
learned  the  value  of  tact,  discretion,  and  kindness — qualities 
much  required  in  Dockyard  Police  matters.  Affairs  had 
therefore  gone  more  smoothly  in  the  Yards  under  his  care 
than  in  the  rest ;  and  it  seemed  desirable  to  the  authorities 
that  all  the  Yards  should  be  placed  under  his  care.  Accord- 
ingly in  August,  i860,  an  Act  was  passed  which  gave  the 
other  Yards  and  kindred  establishments  into  the  custody  of 
the  Metropolitan  Police;*  and  ere  the  end  of  the  year  a 
detachment  of  that  body  was  formed  into  five  Dockyard 
divisions — Woolwich,  Portsmouth,  Devonport,  Chatham 
(including  Sheerness),  and  Pembroke.  Each  division  was 
placed  in  the  charge  of  a  Superintendent,  and  Mr.  Mallalieu 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Inspecting  Superintendent  in 
general  charge  of  the  whole.  His  especial  duty  was  to  go 
from  division  to  division  periodically  to  see  that  one  uniform 
system  was  carried  out  in  all.  Sir  Richard  Mayne,  the 
Chief  Commissioner,  was  proud  of  the  confidence  of  the 
Government  in  his  officers  and  men.  The  guardianship  of 
the  property  of  the  Crown,  and  especially  of  the  naval 
establishments,  he  considered  to  be  one  requiring  the  utmost 
vigilance  and  ability,  and  he  immediately  issued  a  special 
code  of  Instructions  to  the  Police  which  contained  many 


•  There  appe- 
the  old  Docky 
superseded. 
"  poet "  of  the 

of  the  now  d. 
was  done  by 
were  pension 
were  drafted 


e  been  many  heart -burnings  amon),'  the  men  of 
in  reference  to  the  change.  No  one  likes  to  be 
obert  I'eel  introduced  the  new  force  in  1839,  a 
sorrows  of  ihe  old  walchman  Id  Icrms  even 
'  remembered.  No  "  poel  "  sung  the  grieh 
1  I'olice  in  ihe  Yards,  but  everything  possible 
to  spare  the  men's  feelings.  The  old  men 
the  younger  ones  as  could  pass  the  doctor 
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rules  and  directions,  but  observed  that  "  something  must 
necessarily  be  left  to  the  intelligence  and  discretion  of  in- 
dividuals," and  added  that  "  according  to  the  degree  in 
which  they  showed  themselves  possessed  of  these  qualities, 
and  to  their  zeal,  activity,  and  judgment,  would  be  their 
claims  to  future  promotion  and  reward."  A  copy  of  this 
book  of  Instructions  was  given  to  every  member  of  the  force 
for  his  guidance  ;  and  a  similar  copy  was  also  given  to  the 
head  of  each  department  in  the  various  establishments, 
whose  co-operation  with  the  police  was  invited.  Each 
division  was  formed  into  three  sections — water  police,  de- 
tective, and  ordinary.  By  the  Act  alluded  to  they  had  full 
power  within  the  Yards,  on  board  ship,  and  in  rivers, 
harbours,  etc.  Outside  the  Yards  their  powers  were  limited 
to  persons  dealing  with  the  property  of  the  Crown,  and  to 
those  subject  to  military  or  naval  discipline.  But  it  will  be 
seen  that  everything  possible  was  done  to  ensure  the  security 
of  the  public  property. 

Fire  Brigade  duties  formed  an  important  item  of  the  work 
of  the  new  poUce.  Hitherto  "  fire  quarters"  for  the  work- 
people of  the  Yard  had  been  the  rule;  but  this  interfered 
with  the  work,  besides  costing  a  considerable  sum  in  wages. 
The  police  were,  therefore,  organized  into  Fire  Brigades,  and 
a  special  uniform  was  supplied  to  them.  Periodical  drills 
took  place ;  the  latest  and  best  plant  was  purchased ;  and  in 
a  short  time  the  Police  Fire  Brigades  became  noted  for 
promptness  and  efficiency.  The  Admiralty  allowed  the 
Brigades  to  attend  fires  in  the  towns  within  certain  limits, 
and  in  this  way  much  practical  experience  was  gained.  In 
addition  to  the  general  oversight  of  the  buildings  the  police 
undertook  the  searching  of  ships,  building  or  in  ordinary,  to 
see  that  everything  was  safe  on  board.  The  first  search 
took  place  after  bell-ringing  in  the  evening,  when  the  police 
were  accompanied  by  an  official  from  the  Yard  or  a  Naval 
Officer.  The  second  search  took  place  after  10  p.m.,  and 
was  conducted  entirely  by  the  police.  All  these  duties  were 
foreign  to  the  usual  idea  of  police  work,  and  the  contrast 
between  pacing  the  streets  of  London  and  rummaging  the 
hold  of  some  monstrous  three-decker  was  very  great.  How- 
ever, the  men  took  kindly  to  the  task.     Some,  of  course, 
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were  found  unfit,  and  they  were  quietly  sent  back  to  town, 
without  prejudice  to  their  interests. 

Very  frequently  during  the  year  I  visited  Rochester,  and 
often  its  cathedral.  The  city  seemed  to  be  well  provided 
with  church  accommodation,  and  we  may  presume  that  the 
people  were  duly  looked  after  by  the  clergy.  But  there  was 
a  section  of  the  population  connected  with  the  city  which  had 
not  had  much  attention.  The  people  on  the  river  formed  a 
distinct  feature  of  Medway  life.  Tiers  of  colliers,  mostly 
sailing-vessels,  might  be  seen  lying  between  Chatham  Pier 
and  Strood,  five  or  six  abreast,  with  some  five  hundred  sea- 
men among  them  ;  and,  as  these  vessels  changed  from  week 
to  week,  the  neglected  collier  sailors  on  the  Medway  were 
to  be  counted  by  thousands  in  the  course  of  the  year.  Great 
numbers  of  barge  people,  too,  might  be  found  on  the  stream 
and  in  the  several  reaches  and  creeks  of  the  river  between 
Tonbridge  and  the  Nore  (a  distance  of  fifty  miles).  The 
dedication  of  a  parish  church  at  Rochester  to  St.  Nicholas. 
the  patron  saint  of  sailors,  seems  to  indicate  a  special 
spiritual  provision  for  men  employed  on  the  neighbouring 
waters;  but  no  such  provision  appears  to  have  been  made, 
and  little  thought  given  to  the  matter,  by  the  good  people 
of  the  city.  One  of  the  oldest  inhabitants — an  alderman — 
fancied  that  when  he  was  a  boy  services  were  held  on 
Sunday  mornings  on  board  one  of  the  collier  brigs  which 
then  lay  in  Bridge  Reach,  the  vessel  selected  for  the  occasion 
being  identified  by  a  "  Bethel  "  flag ;  but  this  arrangement, 
if  it  ever  existed,  died  out.  The  Vicar  of  St.  Nicholas,  the 
Rev.  W.  Conway  (who  erected,  as  we  have  seen,  the  new 
church  at  Brompton),  now  learned  what  a  large  sphere  for 
spiritual  ministration  lay  wholly  unoccupied,  and  induced 
that  excellent  society,  the  Missions  to  Seamen,  to  place  one 
of  their  staff  on  the  Medway  at  Rochester. 

Among  the  lectures  given  in  i860  at  the  Chatham 
Mechanics'  Institution  (of  which  Captain  Goldsmith,  C.B,, 
R.N.,  Superintendent  of  the  Yard,  was  Patron,  and  Mr. 
Charles  Dickens  was  President)  was  one  by  C.  L.  Picker- 
ing, Esq.,  on  "the  Screw  Fleets  of  England  and  France  in 
1859-60,"  in  which  the  early  history  of  Naval  Architecture 
to  the  introduction  of  the  Screw  was  traced,  the  Classes  and 
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of  England  and  France  described, 

iervices  of  each  exemplified ;  the 

-a/i,  and  Pearly  spoken  of  as  the 

active  classes  ever  built  by  any 

:d  to  the  Bretagne,  Ville  de  Nantes, 

"^ponding  French  ships;  and  the 

requirements  of  a  man-of-war 

by  Dr.  Texton,  on  "Sir  John 

ctic  Expeditions,  and  the  Search 

tge;"   and  another  by  Sir  John 

and  Tongues  of  China."    This 

Ltham  people  were  "  up  to  date." 

brought  to  an  end  by  the  victory 

the  24th  October.     On  the  31st 

Imiral,  Lx>rd  Dundonald,  whose 

■bliterated  from  our  annals,  and 

at  "he  equalled  the  old  Eliza- 

ighti  had  fate  suffered  it,  have 

n    i860    erected    a    handsome 

npton  Barrack  Square   to   the 

who  fell  in  the  late  war  with 

officers  and  men  appear  in  the 

mder  Dr.  Hayes,  was  this  year 

at  Port  Faulkner,  planted  the 

rarest  point  to  the  Pole  that 

ched,  and  searcltedfor  Franklin 

but  without  success.     Captain 

American  of  Cincinnati,  feel- 

)f  the  105  men  of  the  Franklin 

1  unaccounted  for  might  be 

.,  and  that  at  least  some  of 

nong  that  people,  resolved — 

Lsk — ^to  endeavour  to  fit  out 

:  Regions  in  search  of  them, 

I  the  aid  of  the  munificent 

that  many  problems  relating 

lis  men  which  yet  remained 
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unsolved,  might  at  the  same  time  be  cleared  up),  sailing  on 
the  29th  May. 

The  decade  1851-60  was  one  of  much  historic  interest  and 
importance.  Commencing  with  the  first  Great  Exhibition 
of  all  Nations,  it  witnessed  that  same  year  the  formation  of 
the  Steam  Reserve;  in  its  second  year  the  death  and  public 
funeral  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  the  establishment 
of  electric  communication  between  the  Admiralty  and  the 
Dockyards;  and  in  its  fourth  the  outbreak  of  a  war  which, 
while  it  demanded  great  sacrifices  from  the  nation,  and 
caused  unutterable  suffering  to  our  Forces,  checked  for  a 
time  the  ambition  of  the  Colossus  of  the  North,  emblazoned 
on  our  banners  the  names  of  Alma,  Balaklava,  Inkermann, 
and  Sebastopol,  and  added  to  our  historic  lays  "  The  Charge 
of  the  Six  Hundred."  Nor  may  we  omit  the  discovery,  in 
1854,  of  the  North-West  Passage  by  McClure,  though  it 
was  afterwards  found  to  have  been  previously  discovered  by 
the  lamented  Franklin.  The  Indian  Mutiny,  with  all  its 
horrors,  made  1857  memorable,  and  suggested  the  adoption 
of  new  plans  in  our  government  of  that  vast  and  distant 
empire.  The  decade  saw  also  the  settlement  (for  a  time) 
of  our  disputes  with  China.  Those  ten  years,  moreover, 
witnessed  the  building  of  numerous  great  ships,  and  the 
general  substitution  of  steam  for  sailing  vessels,*  and  of  the 
screw-propeller  for  the  paddle-wheel,  in  our  Navy ;  the  intro- 
duction of  armour  plating  and  of  the  ram ;  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  era  of  Iron  War  Ships  in  the  launch  of  the 

•  "  Increased  rapidity  of  movement,"  says  Captain  Eardley  Wilmot, 
R.N.  (referring  to  ihe  opinion  of  Sir  Robert  Keel  that  "  steam  had  bridged 
the  Channel,  and  for  the  purposes  of  aggression  had  almost  made  this  - 
country  cease  to  be  an  island  "),  "  improved  communications  with  distant 
Stations,  and  augmented  resources  in  war  material,  all  tell  in  favour  of  Ihe 
stronger  Navy,  whether  for  attack  or  defence-  Squadrons  thousands  of 
miles  away  can  now  be  concentrated  at  any  point,  reinforced  if  threatened, 
or  recalled  home  in  so  many  days,  while  formerly  as  many  months  were 
required.  If  steam  has  bridged  Ihe  Channel  in  one  sense,  it  has  equally 
removed  the  space  which  intervened  between  one  point  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  another,  and  has  rendered  a  colleclion  of  vessels  at  any 
point  threatened  a  matter  of  a  few  hours  ;  whereas  in  former  timu  a 
contrary  wind  might  delay  succour  until  it  was  too  late.  On  the  whole, 
therefore,  it  appears  to  me  thai  steam  would  only  tell  against  us  in  the 
event  of  our  beiUK completely  overmastered  at  sea,acontingenry  iiseems 
unnecessarj'  ipon." 
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Warrior,  the  largest  man-of-war  ever  built  ;*  together  with 
the  founding  of  the  Institute  of  Naval  Architects,  and  the 
beginning  of  operations  for  giving  our  dockyards  dock  and 
basin  accommodation  adequate  to  the  demands  of  our  in- 
creasingly gigantic  battle-ships.     The  most  imperative  and 
indispensable  want  of  our  Navy,  however,  was  men;  and  the 
decade  further  witnessed  the  adoption  of  the  Continuous 
Service  scheme,  the  creation  of  the  Royal  Naval  Reserve, 
and  the  amalgamation  of  the  Coastguard  with  the  Navy  ; 
by  which  measures,  as  well  as  by  the  maintenance  of  our 
Recruiting  Stations,  it  was  hoped  that  we  might  in  future 
be  amply  supplied.     As  a  closing  incident,  the  decade  saw 
the  protection  of  our  National  Dockyards  and  Arsenals  con- 
fided to  the  experienced  and  vigilant  custody  of  the  Metro- 
politan Police.    Nor  may  we  omit  to  mention  the  introduction 
of  a  new  system  of  Accounts  in  our  Dockyards,  which  is  full 
of  promise.    The  decade  saw  also  the  acquisition  of  Aldershot 
as  a  Permanent  Military  Camp  for  an  Army,  where  our  soldiers 
might  be  more  effectively  trained  for  active  service  than  was 
previously  possible;  and  added  to  our  defences  a  body  of 
National  Volunteers,  who,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Govern- 
ment on  an  appearance  of  the  possibility  of  invasion,  rose 
up  and  took  arms  in  tens  of  thousands,  at  their  own  expense 
of  time  and  money,  throughout  the  land,  to  preserve  hence- 
forth, and  for  all  time,  the  inviolability  of  our  shores ! 

Nor  was  it  in  our  Naval  and  Military  Departments  alone 
that  the  national  services  in  this  decade  made  unparalleled 
progress.  It  witnessed  the  Civil  Service  advanced,  as  we 
have  seen,  to  the  dignity  of  a  select  profession,  +  and  such  a 

♦  The  TV'wwj observed  (January,  1861)  that,  "as  far  as  can  now  be  seen, 
she  will  be  one  of  the  most  superb  and,  from  her  extremely  fine  lines  fore 
and  aft,  one  of  the  lightest-looking  frigates  in  the  world.  In  point  of 
speed  also  she  will  probably  be  unrivalled." 

t  The  advantage  of  the  new  system  of  examination  was  shown  by  the 
f^ct  that  the  number  of  nominations  to  the  Civil  Service  from  the  com- 
mencement in  1855  to  the  end  of  i860  was  13,491,  and  that  of  these  9,962 
were  nominations  of  single  individuals,  who  had  only  to  pass  simple  test 
examinations  ;  and  yet  that  the  Commissioners  rejected  2  289,  all  but 
225  of  whom  failed  either  in  arithmetic  or  spelling  ;  and  that  during  the 
same  period  600  of  those  nominated  were  found  ineligible  on  account  of 
age,  health,  or  character.  In  a  competitive  examination  in  i860,  of  66 
candidates  for  42  Admiralty  clerkships,  only  24  were  found  competent. — 
CkamUr^  Cyclvpadia,, 
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reform  effected  therein  as  at  once  promoted  the  interests  of 
the  nation  and  those  of  the  Government  employes. 

We  glory  in  the  lustre,  yet  we  cannot  forget  the  shadows, 
of  the  decade.  To  the  death  of  the  great  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, and,  in  later  years,  that  of  Lord  Dundonald,  the 
Russian  War,  and  the  Indian  Mutiny,  the  wreck  of  the 
Birkenhead  must  be  added.  Yet,  while  immortal  glory 
irradiates  the  memory  of  the  Iron  Duke,  and  relieves  the 
horrors  and  fierce  battles  of  the  Crimea,  the  clouded  East 
is  illumined  by  the  desperate  valour  which  struggled  with 
the  rebellion  till  it  was  subdued,  and  the  African  ocean  by 
the  calm  and  marshalled  order  in  which  our  brothers 
descended  into  the  depths  of  the  sea.  Nor  can  we  forget 
the  sufferings,  while  we  celebrate  the  enterprise,  perseverance. 
and  endurance  of  our  naval  explorers  in  search  of  their  long- 
lost  comrades  amid  the  icy  terrors  of  the  North,  where  some 
remains  of  those  comrades  were  ultimately  found. 

The  year  iS6o  ended  with  a  pleasant  surprise  for  myself. 
The  close  of  the  war  had  left  a  complicated  mass  of 
accounts  to  be  adjusted,  and  a  skilful  and  experienced  Naval 
Accountant  was  required  to  arrange  them  and  wind  them 
up.  Mr.  Allen,  the  Accountant  of  Sheerness  Dockyard,  was 
selected  by  the  Admiralty  for  the  duty,  and  was  ordered  to 
proceed  to  China  for  the  purpose  ;  and  their  Lordships  were 
pleased  to  appoint  me,  on  ihe  27th  December,  to  be  Acting- 
Accountant  at  that  Yard,  during  Mr.  Allen's  absence,  with  a 
salary  of  £"500  per  annum,  and  the  customary  allowance  to 
Principal  Officers  similarly  situated  of  two  guineas  a  week  as 
lodging  money,  in  lieu  of  an  ofBcial  residence. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THE  AUTHOR'S  RETURN  TO  SHEER  NESS. 
IRON  SHIP'BUJLDJNG  AT  CHATHAM. 

I    PROCEEDED  on  Saturday,  the  29th  December,  i860, 
to  take  up  my  appointment  as  Acting  Naval  Accountant 
at  Sheerness.     I  went  by  way  of  the  river.     It  was  a 
-journey  of  about  an  hour,  and  I  had  time  to  reflect  on  the 
responsibilities  of  my  new  position  before  entering  on  its 
duties.     It  was,  so  far  as  I  knew,  but  a  temporary  appoint- 
ment for  which  I  was  leaving  Chatham,  where  I  had  been 
very  comfortable,  and  had  a  salary  sufficient  for  my  wants. 
Remembering  all  that  I  had  suffered  at  Sheerness,  I  might 
Jiave  asked  to  be  excused  returning  to  that  Yard,  lest  I  should 
suffer   in  like  manner  again.     Moreover,  the  duties  were 
OQerous,  and  the  responsibility  great.     Yet  I  felt  that  it 
Would  not  have  been  wise  to  decline  the  appointment ;  the 
-Call  had  come  to  me  unsought  and  unexpectedly ;  it  seemed 
Oiy  duty  to  obey  it.    The  appointment  might  lead  to  I  knew 
Hot  what;  were  I  to  decline  it,  I  could  expect  no  further 
promotion.     I  had  therefore  decided  to  accept  it,  hoping 
^hat  a  kind   Providence  would   avert  the   ills  that   might 
possibly  attend  the  duty.    The  Accountant  on  his  return 
£rom  China  might  be  appointed  to  some  higher  post ;  and  if 
in.  the  meantime  I  gave  satisfaction,  I  might  succeed  to  the 
permanent  Accountantship.     I  resolved,  come  what  might, 
to  do  my  best. 

We  proceeded  on  our  way,  and  soon  drew  near  our 
•destination. 

''  To  approach  Sheerness  from  Chatham  down  the  Med- 
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way,"  says  William  Blanchard  Jerrold,  in  his  life  of  his 
father,  "between  the  wooden  walls  of  Old  England,  making 
a  glorious  thoroughfare — past  the  dismantled  ships  that 
once  bore  hardy  Englishmen  to  the  Arctic  regions — past  the 
black  and  terrible  floating  batteries,  and  the  poor  old  Chesa- 
peake reduced  to  a  receiving-ship^to  the  broad  water  where 
frigates  sit  immovable  upon  the  dancing  sea — where  lively 
boats  dart  hither  and  thither  to  the  cheery  notes  of  brawny 
tars,  while  the  gold-laced  caps  of  the  officers  in  the  stern 
sheets  gleam,  as  the  little  barks  rise  and  fall  with  a  white 
crest  of  foam  ever  upon  their  gallant  shoulder — here  with  a 
fresh  breeze  rushing  past  his  face,  and  planted  upon  the 
deck  of  a  little  steamer  that  runs  audaciously  under  the 
stern  or  bows  of  the  war  monsters  around  her,  and 
impudently  tries  to  puff  her  smoke  into  the  state-cabin 
windows,  to  prove  that  she  is  not  so  little  after  all — I  say  the 
smoke-dried  Londoner  may  spend  a  pleasant,  invigorating 
hour.  But  let  him  once  touch  the  creaking  timbers  of  old 
Sheerness  Pier,  and  he  is  disenchanted." 

It  must  be  confessed  that  Sheerness  looked  dreary  and 
bleak  enough  on  that  wintry  day.  It  appeared  still  to  be 
asleep,  and  as  if  little  or  nothing  had  been  done  to  awaken 
or  improve  it.  But  my  heart  was  cheered  by  my  advance- 
ment, by  the  approval  and  confidence  of  the  Admiralty  thus 
expressed,  and  by  the  prospect  before  me  of  position  and 
salary  higher  than  I  had  expected  to  obtain  for  a  long  time 
to  come,  if,  indeed,  at  all. 

I  soon  reached  the  Yard.  I  was,  of  course,  expected,  as 
my  appointment  had  been  sent  to  Sheerness,  as  well  as  to 
Chatham.  The  Superintendent  was  Captain  Charles  Wise, 
C.B.,  A.D.C,  to  whom  I  paid  my  respects.  Having  taken 
up  my  appointment  as  Acting-.Accountant  of  the  Yard,  I 
returned  to  Chatham  on  leave  till  the  following  week,  and 
arranged  to  leave  my  family  there  for  the  present,  coming 
up  from  Sheerness  on  Saturday  evenings  to  spend  the 
Sunday  with  them  ;  went  back  to  Sheerness  on  Monday ; 
engaged  myself  lodgings ;  and  on  Tuesday,  the  ist  January, 
1861 — au  i  coincidence! — entered  on  my  new  duties. 

And  in  I  received  a  letter  from  the  Storekeeper- 

Genera  fy,  the   Hon.   Robert   Dundas,   requiring 
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me  to  find  sureties  for  my  fidelity  in  the  sum  of  ;f 2,000.  (It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  duties  of  the  Accountants* 
were  more  numerous  and  responsible  than  their  titles 
indicated,  and  embraced  the  charge  and  payment  of  public 
money  amounting  to  many  thousands  of  pounds  annually ; 
and  the  Government  therefore  deemed  it  necessary  to  exact 
security  from  those  officers.)  Not  being  willing  to  trouble 
my  friends,  I  arranged  with  a  Guarantee  Society  to  become 
responsible  for  me  at  an  annual  premium  of  ^^ii  15s. 

I  had  now,  as  the  head  of  a  Department,  to  attend  the 
Reading  of  the  Admiralty  Orders  held  at  the  Captain  Super- 
intendent's Office  at  9.30  every  morning,  as  directed  by  Mr. 
Ward's  (Admiralty)  Minutes  of  the  25th  January,  1849.1* 
This  was  familiarly  known  as  "  the  levee."  The  Orders 
received  from  London  each  day  having  been  arranged  by  the 
Secretary,  were  read  by  that  officer,  and  when  necessary 
discussed  by  the  Principal  Officers  with  the  Superintendent 
(who  was  responsible  for  their  execution),  so  as  to  secure 
perfect  co-operation  between  the  several  Departments  in 
all  matters  in  which  they  were  associated ;  after  which  such 
Orders  were  sent  round  to  the  several  branches  to  which 
they  related,  a  minute-book  embodying  their  substance 
being  meanwhile  circulated  in  all  the  Departments.  Thus 
their  Lordships'  commands  (except,  of  course,  those  which 
were  confidential)  were  every  day  made  known  throughout 
the  Yard,  the  principal  officers  communicating  them  to  their 
subordinates,  and  the  Captain  Superintendent  seeing  them 
carried  out. 

I  found  that  during  my  absence  at  Chatham,  viz.,  in  1854, 

♦  Vide  p.  134. 

t  "  My  Lords,  desiring  to  secure  a  prompter  co-operation  between  the 
different  departments  of  the  Dockyards,  and  to  afford  to  the  officers  in 
charge  of  them  more  frequent  means  of  communicating  immediately  with 
the  Superintendent,  are  pleased  to  direct  that  a  morning  meeting  of  all  the 
principal  officers  be  held  at  9.30  a.m.  precisely  in  each  Dockyard,  where 
the  oitlers  for  the  day  are  to  be  read  in  the  presence  of  the  Superintendent, 
or  of  the  officer  next  to  him  in  rank. 

*'  My  Lords  desire  it  to  be  understood  that  at  this  meeting  any  principal 
officer  may  make,  personally  and  publicly,  such  suggestions  to  the  Super- 
intendent as  he  may  think  necessary  for  the  better  conducting  of  his 
department,  or  for  the  more  prompt  execution  of  the  particular  duty 
assigned  to  him ;  .  .  .  and  where  two  departments  are  concerned  in  the 
same  order,  the  Superintendent  will  have  the  means  of  satisfying  himself 
that  it  is  properly  understood  by  both." 
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(when  the  necessities  of  the  Russian  War  occasioned  it),  a 
Steam  Factory  had  been  added  to  the  Yard  ;*  that  the  work- 
men, now  between  five  and  six  hundred  in  number  (boiler- 
makers,  engine-smiths,  fitters  and  erectors,  copper-smiths, 
etc.),  had  in  the  first  instance  been  brought  from  Woolwich  ; 
that  the  employes  were  not  on  the  "  establishment,"  but  on 
a  distinct  system,  keeping  them  at  work  ten  hours  a  day  all 
the  year  round,  and  giving  them  higher  pay,  but  no  peitiiott. 
The  Yard  was  thus  expanding.  It  had  been  necessary  to 
open  a  branch  office  for  the  Accountant  at  the  factory,  and 
to  this,  as  well  as  to  the  "  Establishment  "  and  the  '*  Hired 
List,"  my  attention  was  required.  I  had  also  to  pay  allot- 
ments (portions  of  their  pay  allotted  by  sailors  and  others  on 
service  to  their  relations),  pensions,  half-pay,  bills  for  local 
purchases,  etc.  Last  of  ali,  1  had  to  provide  money  for  the 
payment  of  the  officers  and  men  of  the  flagship,  for  ships 
paying  off,  etc. ;  such  vessels  being  now  supplied  with  cash 
from  Sheerness,  instead  of,  as  in  old  time,  from  Chatham. 

The  cash  arrangements,  it  may  be  mentioned,  were  as 
follows:  On  Saturday  I  estimated  the  amount  of  salaries, 
wages,  and  incidental  Yard  payments  of  the  following  week ; 
and  to  these  added  the  amount  required  for  ships  (of  which 
due  notice  was  required  by  port  orders  to  be  sent  me  by  the 
respective  Paymasters).  A  statement  of  the  balance  in  hand 
and  at  the  bank,  and  the  probable  payments  of  the  ensuing 
week,  together  with  a  requisition  on  the  Admiralty  for  the 
whole  amount  wanted,  was  then  made  out  and  forwarded  to 
the  Accountant-General  through  the  Superintendent ;  and 
simultaneously  a  demand  was  sent  to  the  local  bank  (with 
which  the  Admiralty  had  made  the  necessary  arrangements) 
for  the  same  amount  in  the  several  species  of  notes  and 
coins  required  for  the  payments.  On  Tuesday  I  received 
from  the  Admiralty  (through  the  Superintendent),  and  for- 
warded to  the  local  bank,  an  Imprest  Bill  for  the  amount 
demanded  on  Saturday.     The  corresponding  cash  was  sent 

*  The  steam  tf  the  Navy  is  almost  aUays  contracted  for, 
but  it  is  necessa  a  a.  sialiT  in  ihe  Yards  for  the  repair  of  such 
machinery  and  Crsi  sicum  factor)-  was  established  at  Wool- 
wich in  1840.  an  id  by  the  factories  at  Portsmouth,  Kcyham, 
and  Sheerness. 
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in,  as  desired,  by  the  bank  on  Wednesday  and  checked ;  and 
the  wages  having  in  the  meanwhile  been  made  up  in  the 
muster-books,  were  on  Thursday  laid  out  for  each  individual 
employ^  in  the  receptacles  provided  for  the  purpose.    At  noon 
on  Friday,  the  vouchers  for  the  aggregate  amount  due  to  the 
men  having  been  signed  by  their  Officers  and  the  Captain 
Superintendent,  the  wages  were  paid,  and  on  Saturday  the 
same  process  recommenced.     It  should  be  added  that  the 
incidental  payments  went  on  every  day ;  that  Paymasters  of 
ships  called  for  the  money  they  had  demanded  at  the  times 
arranged ;  and  that  on  the  last  working  day  of  the  month 
the  Yard  officers  were  paid   their  salaries.     It   may  also 
be  observed  that  the  cash-books — two  gigantic  folios — were 
required  to  be  entered  up  daily  with  the  Accountant's  own 
hand ;  and  they  were  to  be  so  kept  that  the  balance  might 
be  at  any  moment  ascertained,  and  the  amount  of  money  in 
the  chest  and  in  the  bank  proved  correct  by  comparison 
with  the  same.    The  Superintendent  (who  kept  a  record  of 
the  Imprest   Bills)  was    directed    by   the    regulations    to 
examine  the  cash  at  unexpected  times;  and  monthly  and 
quarterly  accounts  of  cash  receipts  and  expenditure  were 
ordered  to  be  rendered  by  me  through  the  Superintendent 
to  the  Admiralty. 

There  were  also  numerous  Accounts,*  Reports,  and 
Returns,  periodical  and  occasional,  which  I  had  to  render. 
I  was  responsible,  moreover,  for  Accounts  of  Expense 
rendered  by  the  professional  officers,  so  far  as  the  amounts 
of  wages  paid  were  concerned. 

As  regards  these  "  Expense  Accounts,"  revised  forms  were 
introduced  into  the  Yards  in  1860-61,  from  which  a  yet  more 
elaborate  account  was  prepared  this  year  for  Parliament  by 
the  Controller  of  the  Navy.  This  account  included  charges 
for  deterioration  (by  use)  of  shores,  spars,  etc.,  on  the  cost  of 
materials  and  workmanship  on  all  ships  building,  converting, 
etc. ;  and  showed  separately  for  the  first  time  the  cost  of  each 
ship  building  by  contract,  or  purchased,  and  the  cost  of 
building  and  maintaining  the  Yard-craft.      It  may  be  re- 

♦  The  amount  of  wages  paid  weekly  was,  for  instance,  reported  every 
Saturday  to  the  Accountant- General,  showing  the  state  of  the  expenditure 
with  reference  to  the  proportion  of  the  amount  allowed  for  the  year,  which 
was  jealously  watchea  that  the  \qXz  might  not  be  exceeded. 
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marked,  as  concerns  the  future,  that  on  the  loth  August, 
i860,  the  Admiralty  directed  arrangements  to  be  made  for 
concentrating  in  double-entry  account-books,  to  be  kept  m 
the  Department  of  the  Accountant-General  of  the  Navy,  the 
whole  of  the  cost  and  expense  on  ships  and  services  incurred 
at  each  Yard. 

The  Estimates  for  1861-62  for  wages  to  the  established 
men  of  Sheerness  Yard  (1,144)  amounted  to  £69,979;  fo' 
men  in  the  steam  factory  (556)  to  ;f35,ooo  ;  for  teams  to 
^575  ;  for  police  to  £'7,417  (including  Chatham  and  Melville 
Hospital) ;  for  men  employed  on  new  (architectural)  works, 
improvements,  and  repairs,  ;f  10,702 ;  together  with  a  pro- 
portion of  £16,454  '"  the  aggregate  for  all  the  Yards  for 
men  of  the  Yard-craft. 

In  addition  to  the  duties  already  referred  to,  I  was  now 
required,  as  a  Principal  Officer  of  the  Yard,  and  especially  as 
the  Officer  responsible  for  the  records  of  services,  to  attend 
the  monthly  Superannuation  Board,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
recommend  (or  reject)  employes  nominated  for  pension. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  the  length  of  service  was  always  an 
important  point  for  consideration. 

The  Yards  were  connected  with  each  other  by  the  Yard- 
craft*  These  and  other  Government  vessels  going  up  and 
down  between  Sheerness  and  Chatham  (and  other  Yards) 
afforded  the  Principal  Officers  of  these  two  Yards  and  their 
famihes  the  opportunity  of  going  and  returning  to  either 
without  expense,  or  trouble,  or  inconvenience  to  the  service, 
so  that  frequent  invitations  from  one  to  the  other  were  inter- 
changed, which  seemed  to  break  the  monotony  of  Dockyard 
life ;  the  Chatham  people  enjoying  the  advantage  of  the 
sea-breeze  in  visiting  Sheerness,  and  the  Sheerness  people 
that  of  seeing  their  friends  in  Rochester  and  the  neighbour- 
hood. There  were  also  special  occasions,  when  balls  and 
parties  were  given  by  the  Commander-in-Chief,  the  Garrison 
Commandant  E&cers  of  the  guard-ship.  Royal  Marines, 

Engineers,  1  kept  up  a  good  feeling  between  Army 

and  Navy,  "eally  promoted  the  efficiency  of  the 

service  ;  an  it  be  understood  that  any  duties  were 

neglected  fi  dly  festivities,  the  Officers'  absences 
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being  short  and  arranged  for,  and  the  invitations  themselves 
declined,  or  allowed  to  lapse,  when  duty  required.  And 
thus  we  were  mutually  conversant  with  all  that  was  passing 
both  at  Chatham  and  Sheerness. 

I  had  not  long  commenced  my  duties  ere  an  outbreak 
among  the  convicts  at  the  new  Chatham  Prison*  threatened 
to  interrupt  the  progress  of  the  Extension  Works  of  that 
Yard,  on  which  they  had  now  begun  to  be  employed.  They 
were  engaged  in  constructing  a  new  wall  of  solid  masonry 
round  St.  Mary's  Island  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the 
navigation  of  the  Medway.  •  These  men  had  revolted,  and, 
but  for  the  admirable  presence  of  mind  and  good  manage- 
ment of  the  officers  in  charge,  would  doubtless  have 
massacred  their  guards  and  escaped.  The  experiment  was 
repeated  a  short  time  after,  within  the  prison,  but  was  again 
successfully  suppressed,  and  measures  taken  to  provide 
effectually  against  further  revolt,  and  the  horrors  that  might 
attend  it  if  successful.  About  3^1,000  worth  of  property, 
however,  was  destroyed,  and  many  persons  severely  hurt.t 

*  The  first  outbreak  occurred  on  the  nth  February,  1861. 

t  I  subsequently  learned  much  about  the  convicts  at  Chatham.  The 
supposed  cause  of  the  mutiny,  I  was  told,  was  the  severe  discipline' 
enforced  by  the  Prison  officials.  It  was  added  :  "The  whole  work  of 
Chatham  Dockyard  extension  was  carried  out  by  the  convicts,  consisting 
of  several  gangs,  the  nature  of  the  work  being  very  laborious,  such  as  ex- 
cav-ating  for  large  basins  and  docks.  Cases  of  laziness  or  refusing  to  work 
were  very  rare,  and  those  who  refused  were  generally  fairly  educated 
men,  who  had  not  been  used  to  that  kind  of  labour,  and  who  have  been 
known  to  say  that  they  had  never  worked  during  their  lives,  and  would 
never  begin.  Such  men  were  generally  punished  with  being  placed  for 
three  days  on  bread  and  water,"  or  perhaps  four  dozen  with  the  cat,  or 

^  lliis  is  confirmed  by  what  we  read  in  a  remarkable  book  published  in  1878 
(third  edition),  entitled,  **  Five  Years'  Penal  Servitude."  A  convict  is  represented 
as  saying — '*  This  'ere  Dartmoor  is  a  blessed  sight  better  than  Chatham,  I  can 
tell  you.  There's  many  a  bloke  there  as  is  druv  to  suicide,  ii*s  such  a  'ell  upon  earth. 
One  chap  while  I  was  there  threw  himself  down  in  front  of  the  engine  as  works 
the  tracks  of  earth  out  of  the  new  dock,  and  was  cut  in  half.  He'd  been  bashed 
twice,  and  the  blooming  warder  had  been  going  on  at  him  till  he  couldn't  stand  it 
no  longer,  and  he  ups  with  a  pick  and  chucks  it  straight  at  'im  and  'it  'im  on  the 
shoalder  ;  and  then  'e  see  the  engine  a-coming,  so  'e  saved  'em  the  trouble  of 
bashing  'im  again,  and  chucked  hisself  bang  in  front  of  it,  and  it  soon  settled  'im. 
The  men  are  drove  into  being  reg'lar  devils  by  being  constantly  down  upon  by 
the  blooming  officers.  Them  as  'as  any  pluck  in  'em  turns  savage  ;  and  them  as 
'asn't  they  knocks  under,  as  I  did,  and  gets  ill,  and  lots  on  'em  dies.  I  got  sent  to 
Portland.     Yes,  that's  better  than  Chatham  a  blooming  sight." 

'  The  ordinary  diet  of  the  convicts  was  said  to  be  thirteen  ounces  of  bread,  with 
cocoa,  for  breakfast ;  five  ounces  of  cooked  meat  and  six  ounces  of  bread  for 
dinner  ;  and  eight  ounces  of  bread  and  a  pint  of  tea  for  supper  ;  an  I  on  Sundays 
an  additional  (our  ounces  of  pork,  with  peas,  a  pint  of  pea  soup,  and  two  ounces 
of  cheese  with  bread. 


I  found  that  a  notable  building  had  been  added  to  Sheer- 
ness  Yard  during  my  absence  at  Chatham — a  gigantic  three- 
storied  boat-house  of  corrugated  iron.  It  appeared  to  have 
been  erected  at  a  cost  of  more  than  £20,000,  to  be  an 
admirable  provision  for  the  wants  of  the  Navy  at  this  port, 
and  to  be  the  finest  boat-house  in  the  kingdom. 

And  now  that  I  could  look  a  little  about  me,  I  discovered 
(though  I  did  not  at  first  observe  it)  that  during  my  absence 
from  Sheerness  some  steps  had  been  taken  towards  the 
improvement  of  the  town  (or  towns).  An  evolution  had 
begun  in  which  the  health  and  happiness  of  thousands  were 
concerned.  Looking  up  the  history  of  the  locality  (which 
is  instructive,  and  would  be  amusing,  were  it  not  deplorable), 
i  found  that  until  1801  little  or  nothing  seemed  to  have 
been  done  to  better  the  natural  condition  of  the  place. 
An  Act  was  then  passed  under  which  drains  were  con- 
structed and  pavements  laid  down.  Evolution,  indeed, 
may  be  said  then  to  have  commenced,  and  to  have  g;one 
slowly  on ;  and  in  1829  a  further  Act  was  passed  under 
which  other  improvements  were  made,  and  a  plan  of  tidal 
drainage  devised,  which,  however,  was  quite  inadequate  to 
the  growing  wants  of  the  town.  In  1849  Mr.  Ranger,  a 
civil  engineer,  was  sent  down  by  the  Government  to  make 
an  official  report  on  the  sanitary  condition  of  Sheerness. 
His  report  brought  to  light  the  defective  condition  of  the 
towns,  recommended  the  appointment  of  a  Local  Board  of 
Health,  and  suggested  that  a  pumping  system  of  drainage 
was  necessary.  A  Local  Board  of  Health  was  accordingly 
appointed,  but  for  years  scarcely  anything  more  was  done. 
In  1853,  however,  the  Board  called  in  the  services  of  Mr. 
Ranger,  and  instructed  him  to  prepare  a  plan  for  the 
drainage  and  water  supply  of  Blue  Town  and  Mile  Town. 
The  plan  was  prepared,   submitted,  and  approved   by  the 

three  days'  solitary  con lin emeu t  in  a  dark  cell  Cases  of  self- mutilation 
were  geneially  made  by  laiy  and  insuboniinaie  convicts  with  a  view  to 
injure  themselves  so  as  to  be  incapable  of  work.  For  insiaoce.  one  man 
employed  on  ihe  extension  works  put  both  his  hands  in  front  of  a 
hcavily-ladcr  "struck,  causing  them  to  be  severed  as  it  passed  on. 

Suicides  wi  \  as  all  means  of  efiecling  it  were  removed  as  far 

as  possibU  wvicts'  reach.    One  man,  however,  managed  to 

secrete  a  si  cord  in  his  cell,  and,  working  it  through  an  iron 

ventilator-!  '  round  his  neck  and  hung  himselt" 
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Local  and   Government   Boards;    but   again   a  long  time 

elapsed,  and  nothing  was  done   till  1856,  by  which  time 

Sheerness  had  grown  so  much  that  the  plan  was  found  to  be 

altogether   inadequate.     In  1857  ^^^  plans  were  invited, 

and  a  premium  of  ^100  offered  for  the  best.     One  of  those 

sent  in  was  accepted^  and  obtained  Government  sanction, 

but  the  Board  failed  in  this  instance  also  to  carry  it  out. 

At  length  the  War  Department  was  roused  to  action  on 

behalf  of  the  troops  stationed  at  Sheerness,  and  announced 

its  intention  to  fill  up  the  marsh  ditches.    The  Sheerness 

^tt'/fe,  moreover  —  who    seem    to    have    been     somewhat 

awakened   by  the   Russian  war,   which   drew  attention  to 

Sheerness  as  a  naval  port,  and  led  some  people  to  visit  it, 

and  to  regard    it    as    a    possibly  advantageous   place    of 

residence — memorialized  the  Privy  Council  on  the  apathy  of 

the  Local  Board,  which  was  at  last  forced  into  action ;  but 

it  was  not  until  June,  i860,  that  plans  approved   by  the 

Board  were  once  more  submitted  to  the  Government,  and  a 

commencement   reluctantly   made  towards  carrying   them 

out.    These  were  now  in  progress,  and  it  might  be  hoped 

would  not  be  interrupted.     There  were  yet  many  miles  of 

open  sewers  and  ditches,  which  continued  to  generate  that 

ague  for  which  the  locality  was  notorious.*     Sheerness  was  a 

*  The  state  of  things  which  prevailed  about  this  time  was  amusingly 
shown  in  the  following  letter 

"  To  THE  Editor  of  the  *  Sheerness  Times.' 

"  Mr.  Editor,— During  my  late  voyage  of  discovery  from  the  far  distant 
port  of  Blue  Town,  Sheerness,  to  the  Crimea,  in  my  capacity  as  officer 
of  the  Watch,  I  found  it  necessary  in  my  report  to  enter  the  following 
circumstances  in  the  Sailing  Master's  Log  of  the  good  old  ship  the  Board 
of  H^th.     1st  In  our  passa|^e  through  the  narrow  passages  and  intricate 
channels  of  the  Blue  and  Mile  Town  seas,  we  never  should  have  found 
our  way,  had  it  not  been  that  during  the  past  twelve  months  we  have  been 
steered  by  a  most  able  and  efficient  Pilot,  who,  being  perfectly  acquainted 
with  the  accumulation  of  mud  and  filth  in  the  passage  ways,  with  the 
greatest  judgment  employed  those  excellent  dredges  "  Tar  and  Lime  "  to 
clear  the  way.    The  lights  were  also  much  improved,  and  we  were  conse- 
quently enabled  to  take  accurate  bearings  by  night  as  well  as  day.     You 
will  at  once  perceive  the  necessity  of  this  when  sailing  along  a  dangerous 
coast,  beset  with  all  sorts  of  rocks  of  granite  and  paving-stones.     The 
Pilot's  manner  is  courteous,  but  trim  to  his  superior  officers,  feeling  that 
the  whole  safety  of  the  ship  is  in  his  hands.  The  general  crew  cannot  but, 
and  do,  feel  grateful  for  the  manner  in  which  the  voyage  had  been  con- 
ducted, and  look  forward  to  our  present  cruise  with  feelings  of  confidence 
as  to  the  skill  and  judgment  of  our  able  Pilot,  in  clearing  away  entirely 
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place,  however,  of  great  though  long-neglected  capabilities, 
and  it  was  our  pleasure  to  watch  its  development.  An 
earnest  of  future  improvement  was  given  us  in  the  railway 
between  Sheerness,  Chatham,  and  London,  which  during 
our  absence  had  been  completed.  It  was  an  unfortunate 
circumstance,  however,  that  the  station  had  been  placed 
near  the  pier,  so  that  visitors  had  to  pass  through  Blue 
Town  and  over  the  drawbridge  into  Mile  Town  before 
reaching  the  better  part  of  Sheerness  and  the  beach.* 

But  if  the  improvement  of  the  Sheerness  towns  was  so 
important,  how  much  more  so  was  the  maintenance  and 
improvement  of  the  sea-walls,  on  which  the  very  existence 
of  these  towns — nay,  of  the  very  island — might  be  said  to 
depend  !  We  have  already  alluded  to  this  important 
subject,!  and  shall  have  more  to  say  on  it  hereafter. 

It  was  gratifying  to  find  that  during  our  absence  from 
Sheerness  a  Soldiers'  Institute  had  been  erected  near  the 
drawbridge.!  We  had  great  hope  in  these  Institutions  for 
the  benefit  and  improvement  of  our  soldiery. 

Sheerness,  too,  had  at  last  issued  a  newspaper,  the 
Sheerness  Guardian  having  been  established  in  1858. 

Obtaining  a  few  days'  leave  in  May,  my  wife  and  I  paid  a 
flying  visit  to  Oxford,  attending  on  our  way  the  2D7th 
Anniversary  Festival  of  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy  in  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  and  going  to  and  lingering  in  the  hallowed  aisles 
of  Westminster  Abbey.     But  Oxford !  enchanting  vision  ! 

"  Hail,  Oxford,  hail !  of  all  that's  good  and  great, 
Of  all  that's  fair,  the  guardian  and  the  seat ; 
Nurse  of  each  brave  pursuit,  each  generous  aim. 
By  truth  exalted  to  the  throne  of  fame  ! 


:Dg  rocks  and  shoals,  niud  and  filth,  that  still  infest  the  seas  of 
and  Mile  Town. 

"  Will  Watch.' 


This,  it  will  be 

station  in  the  1 

+  See  pp.  66,  67 

X  It  was  undetsi 

funds,  and  alTorder 

library,  and  table; 

chess,  draughts, 

refreshments  art  1 


*  aflcnvards  remedied  hy  the 


Institute  was  supported  from  the  canteen 
5  of  recreation  for  the  soldiers,  "  A  gooil 
vith  newspapers,  with  bagatelle-boards, 

other  games,  are  provided,  and  light 

the  premises." 
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A  Comet  of  extraordinary  magnitude  was  seen  in  the 
north-east  about  this  time.  It  appeared  to  have  been  first 
observed  at  Clifton  at  two  a.m.  on  Sunday,  the  30th  June. 
About  ten  p.m.  the  same  day  it  seemed  fully  as  bright  as  a 
star  of  the  first  magnitude,  with  a  large  perpendicular  brush- 
tail.  Dr.  Lassell  thought  that,  if  seen  on  a  dark  sky,  it 
would  have  exceeded  in  splendour  every  comet  of  the  present 
century.  It  continued  to  excite  attention  for  a  considerable 
period. 

In  the  Naval  Estimates  for  1856-57,  a  sum  of  £"160,000 
had,  as  we  have  seen,  been  inserted  and  approved  by 
Parliament  for  the  Extension  of  Chatham  Dockyard ;  and  in 
subsequent  years  instalments  of  the  same  had  been  granted. 
Nothing,  however,  had  as  yet  been  done  beyond  the  extension 
of  the  Dockyard  river-wall  in  the  direction  of  St.  Mary's 
Creek,  and  the  protection  of  the  northern  and  western  sides 
of  St.  Mary's  Island  by  an  embankment  faced  with  stone, 
:ind  carried  well  above  the  level  of  the  highest  spring  tides. 
The  construction  of  new  fortifications  on  the  Medway,  and 
the  contemplated  erection  of  forts  in  its  vicinity,  had  tended 
materially  to  strengthen  the  military  position  of  Chatham, 
and  in  the  opinion  of  Government  to  justify,  if  it  did  not 
absolutely  necessitate,  the  adaptation  of  the  dockyard  to  the 
building  and  fitting  out  of  men-of-war  of  the  first  class,  and 
to  the  reception  in  Ordinary  of  many  of  the  ships  laid  up  in 
exposed  positions  at  Sheerness  and  elsewhere.  It  was  also 
proposed  to  dsepcn  the  river  from  the  locks  towards  Sheerness,  so 
as  to  form  a  channel  660  feet  in  width,  having  a  depth  of  ttot  less 
than  35  feet  at  high-water  cf  spring  tides.  In  the  Estimates 
for  1861-62,  therefore,  a  new  scheme  on  a  very  much  more 
extensive  scale,  designed  by  Colonel  G.  T.  Greene,  then 
Director  of  Works  to  the  Admiralty — including  not  only  the 
new  Repairing  Basin,  with  four  docks,  but  two  other  larger 
Basins  with  accompanying  docks ;  one  of  the  Basins  for 
factory  purposes,  where  engine  and  machine-work  could  be 
conducted,  and  the  other  for  fitting  out  or  preparing  ships 
recently  launched  for  sea — and  comprehending  an  estimated 
approximate  expenditure  in  the  whole  (from  1856)  of 
;(^943,876,*  was  submitted  to  Parliament.     Apart  from  its 
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great  cost,  this  scheme  involved  such  important  considera- 
tions of  national  policy,  that  on  the  2nd  July  a  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  consisting  of  nine 
of  the  members  most  conversant  with  naval  affairs,  was 
appointed  to  inquire  into  it.  It  was  unanimously  approved, 
the  Committee  stating  in  their  Report  that  the  contemplated 
extension  was  a  matter  of  necessity  mainly  from  the  con- 
tinued and  rapid  increase  in  the  dimensions  of  our  ships ; 
and  that  "while  so  lately  as  the  year  1830  the  largest  ships 
did  not  exceed  245  feet  in  length,  they  had  now  reached 
380  feet,  and  the  construction  of  a  ship  of  400  feet  was  in 
immediate  contemplation ;  the  width  likewise  had  largely 

• 

increased,  and  the  draught  of  water  had  extended  to  27  feet, 
causing  a  complete  change  in  the  whole  system  for  which 
our  dockyards  were  originally  constructed."    The  Committee 
further  stated  that  the  contemplated  works  were  required 
for  fitting  out,  rapidly  and  safely,  such  a  fleet  as  would  be 
most  wanted  in  time  of  war ;  and  added  that  other  Powers 
possessed  facilities  of  the  description  proposed  incomparably 
superior  to  those  of  this  country.     They  reported  their  con- 
viction that  the  provision  of  means  for  the  speedy  repair  of 
ships  in  time  of  war  was  a  matter  of  the  last  importance, 
and  quoted — with  approbation — the  opinion  of  Sir  Spencer 
Robinson,  the  Controller  of  the  Navy,  that,  "  after  a  naval 
engagement,   the   country  that    can   first   repair  its   ships 
damaged   in  action  will  thereby  double   its   force."     The 
Committee  gave,  as  a  final  reason  for  the  construction  of 
the  works,  their  opinion  that  in  the  event  of  a  North  Sea 
war,  Chatham  was  the  arsenal  upon  which  most  reliance 
would  be  placed.*    The  site  of  the  proposed  extension  was 

irould  not  be  sufficient,  and  could  not  be  relied  on  in  such  difficult  and 
delicate  work  as  laying  the  foundation  of  a  sea-wall,  or  converting  a 
Swamp  into  a  dry-dock.  Moreover,  the  work  of  laying  the  foundations 
had  to  be  executed  at  low-tide,  and  could  not  be  proceeded  with  at  any 
other  time  ;  and  as  convicts  were  necessarily  under  great  restrictions, 
it  was  impossible  for  them  to  pursue  such  work  continuously.  Moreover, 
greater  skill  and  promptitude  were  required  for  much  of  the  work  than 
could  be  expected  from  convicts. 

♦  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  in  offering  this  opinion  the  Committee 
ignored  the  advantages  of  Sheerness  as  a  naval  port.  It  must  be 
admitted,  however,  that  with  ail  its  great  superiority  in  that  respect — and 
this  is  not  a^  mere  matter  of  opinion,  but  an  unquestionable  fact — Sheer- 
ness is  very 'exposed.  It  appears  to  have  been  the  security  of  Chatham, 
under  the  protection  referred  to  on  the  opposite  page,  that  was  principally 
in  the  view  of  the  Committee. 
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far  removed  from  being  shelled  by  hostile  ships  of  war,  and 
was  protected  by  the  fortifications  which  formed  part  of 
the  system  of  national  defence. 

On  the  22nd  July,  1861,  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed 
giving  the  Admiralty  the  necessarj'  power  for  carmng 
out  this  magnificent  scheme.  St.  Mary's  Island,  as  ^ve  have 
seen,*  had  already  been  secured  for  the  site.  Designs  were 
now  prepared  for  these  stupendous  works,  which,  with  other 
improvements,  were  to  raise  Chatham  Yard  to  the  very 
highest  rank  among  the  principal  Dockyards  of  the  world  as 
a  Royal  Yard,  provided  with  everything  behttingtheproodest 
arsenal  of  a  great  maritime  nation,  and  e<jual  to  every 
emergency,  and  to  all  the  probable  demands  of  an  in- 
creasingly scientific  and  inventive  age ;  works,  moreover,  of 
a  character  so  substantial  that  they  would  endure  to  futare 
ages,  and  be  a  perpetual  memorial  of  the  foresight,  enter- 
prise, and  wealth  of  the  English  nation,  for  the  baildiag, 
protection,  and  repair  of  whose  unequalled  fleets  these 
Basins  and  Docks  were  to  be  erected. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  improvement  going  on  in  Sheemess. 
Nor  was  it  in  its  outward  aspect  alone  that  it  was  improving; 
it  was,  moreover,  making  intellectual  advancement.  A  young 
tradesman  of  the  town— Mr.  W.  H.  Shrubsole — who  was- 
also  a  Greek  scholar,  and  a  man  of  musical  taste  and  abilit)*, 
and  who  afterwards,  as  we  shall  see,  became  distinguished 
in  science — had  interested  himself  in  the  Tonic  Sol-Fa 
system,  had  brought  Mr.  Curwen,  the  inventor  of  the 
system,  to  Sheerness,  to  lecture  on  the  subject,  and  had 
himself  endeavoured  very  earnestly  to  promote  its  use.  ll 
now  seemed  to  be  growing  popular,  and  to  be  exercising  an 
ameliorating  influence  upon  the  neighbourhood.  And  thus 
the  towns  might  be  said  to  be  becoming,  to  some  extent  at 
least,  both  physically  and  morally  regenerated.  The  system 
was  extending,  too,  elsewhere.  On  the  ryth  July  I  bad! 
the  great  pleasure  of  attending  the  Fifth  Annual  Javenil 
Choral  Meeting  of  the  Tonic  SoUFa  Association  in  th| 
Crystal  Palace,  when  3,500  children  took  part  in  the  com 
and  Miss  Elizabeth  Sterling  performed  on  the  great  orean, 
A  new  and,  as  it  appeared,  excellent  Regulation  \ 
*  See  p.  196. 

t  The  Regulation  (doubtless    for  impotinni    reasons)  wu  csnccj 
in  1873.  ' 
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made  by  the  Admiralty  at  this  time  respecting  apprentices — 
a  rule  which,  it  was  considered,  would  give  them  valuable 
experience.     All  apprentices  entered  in  future  in  the  Master 
Shipwright's  department,  except    millwrights,  were  to  be 
employed  during  the  last  two  years  of  their  apprenticeship, 
or  part  of  that  time,  on  board  H.M.'s  sea-going  ships  in  com- 
mission.    They  would  receive  their  Dockyard  pay,  with  an 
additional  day's  pay  per  week  for  Sundays,  be  victualled  on 
board,  and  be  allowed  tool-money.     Those  under  a  course  of 
superior  instruction  were  to  be  permitted  to  continue  their 
studies  under  the  Naval  Instructor.   On  the  expiration  of  their 
period  of  service  they  were  to  receive  a  certificate  of  their 
character  and  conduct,  and  of  the  progress  they  had  made  in 
their  trades,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  the  subjects  prescribed 
for  Dockyard  Apprentices.   If  this  certificate  were  favourable, 
it  would  receive  due  consideration  when  the  holder  of  the 
same  became  a  candidate  for  promotion. 

One  morning  towards  the  decline  of  summer  it  was 
announced  that  Mr.  Allen,  who  had  been  sent  to  China  to 
wind  up  the  accounts  of  the  Chinese  War,  and  in  whose 
absence  I  was  acting  as  Naval  Accountant  at  Sheerness,  had 
been  drowned  at  Hong  Kong  while  bathing.  It  was  a 
lamentable  event,  but  it  led  to  my  promotion.  Although 
there  were  many  candidates  for  the  vacancy,  on  the 
1st  October  I  was  appointed  thereto,  with  a  salary  of  ;f  500 
a  year,  and  an  allowance  of  £75  per  annum  for  House  Rent. 
We  engaged  a  residence  near  Cheyney  Rock,  the  outer 
boundary  of  Marine  Town,  and  the  headquarters  of  the 
Sheppey  Oyster  Fishery,  which  is  said  to  have  sent  to  London 
50,000  bushels  of  oysters  in  a  single  season.  It  afforded  a 
splendid  view  of  the  ever-changing,  restless  sea,  and  the  ships 
coming  and  going — all  the  sea-borne  commerce  of  the  City  of 
London  passing  by — together  with  a  fine  telescopic  prospect 
of  the  opposite  shore ;  and  last,  not  least  for  the  astro- 
nomical observer,  of  the  glorious  expanse  of  heaven. 

Having  become  a  settled  resident  of  Sheerness,  I  felt 
bound  to  do  all  I  could  to  promote  its  advancement,  and  to 
exercise  the  influence  of  the  position  I  occupied  in  behalf  of 
all  that  could  benefit  it.  I  had  now  access  as  a  Principal 
Officer  of  the  Yard  to  Admiralty  House,  the  ofiicial  residence 
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of  the  Naval  Commander-in-Chief  (originally  built  as  a 
nautical  palace  for  Admiral  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  afterwards 
William  IV.),  and  hoped  to  be  able  to  do  something  for  it 
there.  I  had  the  honour  of  dining  occasionally  at  the 
Commander-in-Chiefs  table,  and  of  attending  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chiefs parties  at  Admiralty  House  and  on  board 
the  Flag-ship  ;  as  well  as  of  meeting  the  Naval  Officers  at 
the  return  parties  given  by  the  Captain  Superintendent  and 
Officers  of  the  Yard  at  the  official  residence  of  the  former,  or 
in  the  tents  erected  for  the  purpose  on  the  Dockyard  lawn. 
Such  meetings  and  reunions  afforded  many  opportunities  for 
usefulness. 

It  was  interesting  to  find  that  eff'orts  were  being  made  to 
establish  a  Sea-bathing  Company.  A  few  spirited  to\vns- 
men,  seeing  that  the  interest  of  the  place  lay  in  making  it  a 
Sea-bathing  resort,  took  steps  towards  effecting  this,  and  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  assisting  them  by  investing  in  some 
shares  in  the  Company  which  was  eventually  formed  for  the 
purpose. 

A  remarkable  family  of  musicians  visited  Sheerness  about 
that  time.  Monsieur  Aloys  Brousil  was  first  violin ;  Made- 
moiselle C^cile  Brousil,  second  ditto ;  Monsieur  Adolphe 
Brousil,  viola  da  gam ba  ;  Monsieur  Albin  Brousil,  violoncello; 
and  Mademoiselle  Antonia  Brousil,  pianist.  My  interest 
in  music  as  an  increasingly  popular  recreation  made  the  per- 
formances of  this  talented  family  seem  to  me  specially  im- 
portant to  the  social  advancement  of  the  people. 

Of  yet  higher  importance  appeared  to  me  the  circulation 
of  the  Bible  among  the  masses.  On  a  dark  November  night 
— the  6th  of  that  dreary  month — I  had  the  pleasure  of 
attending  a  meeting  of  the  Sheerness  Auxiliary  Bible 
Society,  and  becoming  a  member  of  the  same.  A  thousand 
rivulets  from  all  parts  of  the  country  poured  themselves,  as 
it  were,  into  that  great  reservoir,  the  Parent  Society,  which 
sent  out  its  broad  streams  into  all  lands,  and  fertilized  the 
world. 

It  is  a  striking  fact  that  the  Dockyard  Chapel  at  Sheerness 
stands,  as  we  have  indicated, •  in  front  of  the  Yard,  while  its 
tower  rises  to  a  lofty  height,  a  landmark  to  the  home-coming 
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mariner,  whom  it  thus  guides  into  harbour.     Atid  it  seems 
thus  to  proclaim  to  the  world  that  the  ships  here  built,  re- 
paired, and  fitted  out  are  employed  in  a  service  which  is  in 
accordance  with,  and  consecrated  by,  the  National  Religion. 
Let  us  again  refer  to  the  Metropolitan  Police.     The  new 
Force  soon  made  itself  felt,  and  the  Detective  and  Water 
Police  did  excellent  service  by  their  careful  supervision  of 
marine  store  and  other  dealers,   longshore   men,  etc.     Sir 
Richard  Mayne  retained  the  Military  for  a  time,  but  they 
were  ultimately  withdrawn ;  and  the  Dockyard  Guard,  which 
had  formed  a  heavy  item  in  garrison  duty  at  Naval  Ports, 
became  a  thing  of  the  past.    (At  the  south  end  of  the  Ropery 
at  Chatham  the  lonely  sentries  had  whiled  away  their  time  by 
cutting  their  initials,  regimental  numbers,  mottoes,  etc.,  into 
the  brickwork,  and   it  was   interesting  to  note  the   many 
celebrated  regiments  that  had  mounted  guard  there.)     The 
relations  between  the  Navy  and  the   Metropolitan  Police 
were  friendly  from  the  first.     Sir  Richard  was  a  true  friend 
to  the  sailor,  especially  to  the  sailor  in  trouble.     Of  old  the 
apprehension  of  stragglers  and  deserters  had  been  left  to  the 
Local  and  Naval  Police.     Sums  varying  from  £"1  to  ^3  were 
paid  for  the  arrest  of  each   man   out  of  his  own   wages. 
There  were  fights  with  the  local  police,  and  assaults  on  the 
naval  police,  culminating  in  courts-martial  and   imprison- 
ment, flogging,  etc.     Rumours  were  current  that  men  were 
kept  in  low  public-houses,  and  plied  with  drink  until  the 
warrants  were  out  for  their  apprehension;  and  that   then 
they  were  sold  to  their  captors,  and  the  money  shared.     Sir 
Richard  was  consulted,  and  entirely  condemned  the  system  ; 
and   on   his  suggestion   the   Admiralty  abolished   rewards 
within  the  precincts  of  the  Naval  Ports,  withdrew  the  Naval 
Police  to  their  ships,  and  turned  over  their  duties  to  the 
Water  Police.     The  Chief  Commissioner  impressed  upon 
the   Force  the   necessity   of  discretion   and    command   of 
temper,  and  ordered  that  no  absentee  should  be  sent  to  his 
ship  unless  perfectly  sober.     Jack  soon  recognised  the  new 
authority,   and   offered  but  little   resistance   thereto.      Yet 
another  change  was  initiated  by  Sir  Richard,  who  undertook 
the  conveyance  of  prisoners  to  and  from  the  Naval  Gaols  ; 
and  the  Water  Police  were  largely  employed  on  this  duty,  in 
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carrying  out  which  they  became  acquainted  with  the 
habitual  leave-breakers  and  bad  characters  of  the  Navy — 
"  the  Queen's  hard  bargains," — with  the  lowest  haunts  of  the 
Nav-al  Ports,  and  with  the  armies  of  vice  that  preyed  upon 
Jack  ashore ;  and  the  knowledge  they  thus  acquired  they 
were  alwajs  ready  to  use  for  the  sailor's  benefit. 

The  death  of  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  the  mother  of  the 
Queen,  on  the  i6th  March,  and  of  His  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  Consort — "  Albert  the  Good  " — on  the  14th  December, 
made  the  year  1861  a  mournful  one  to  Her  Majesty  ajid  the 
nation.  Especially  was  the  latter  felt  to  be  a  great  and 
irreparable  calamity. 

That  lamentable  event,  the  American  Civil  War,  com- 
menced on  the  14th  April,  and  Ericsson  offered  to  construct 
for  the  Federal  Government  a  vessel  which  should  destroy 
the  whole  fleet  of  the  rebeltious  South ;  he  was  authorized 
to  do  it,  and  began  it  in  October.  (In  this,  as  we  shall 
hereafter  see,  we  were  much  interested.)  The  year  was 
made  memorable  at  Chatham — and  we  knew  all  that  was 
going  on  there — by  the  comtnencematl  of  Iron  Shipbuilding  by 
the  Government  in  the  laying  down  of  the  Achilles.*  "  From 
wood  to  iron,"  says  a  distinguished  Naval  Architect,!  "  was 
a  great  stride,  and  constituted  a  complete  revolution  in  the 
art  of  shipbuilding,  owing  to  the  fact  that  these  materials 
entirety  differ  from  each  other  in  their  general  characteristics, 
absolute  strength,  mode  of  working,  the  extent  of  their 
application,  and,  more  than  all,  in  their  capabilities  for 
effective  combination.  At  the  same  time  the  change  from 
one  to  the  other  was  rendered  more  difficult  from  the  fact 
that  those  who  had  been  accustomed  to  design  and  build  in 

•  The  previously-ctmstrucied  ironclads— ltWjTi>r  (as  ire  have  seen), 
Blaek  Priitie,  IM/ence,  elc— were  built  at  private  cstablishmenis  for 
Covemmeoi. 

"  The  order  for  building  ihe  Achillts,  logeiher  wiih  the  sheer  draught 
and  drawings.  arn\'ed  at  Chatham."  says  the  correspondent  of  the  Timts, 
"  in  April,  l36l.  Il  was  not,  however,  until lheSeptcml>cr  following  that 
the  fit^I  iron  plate  for  the  vessel  was  laid  in  the  dock,  the  inicn-al  beiH-een 
having  been  taken  up  in  preparing  and  Axing  the  enoimous  machines 
required  for  bending,  slotting,  and  otherwise  preparing  the  armour-plates 
and  other  portions  of  the  iionwort:  for  a  ship  o(  the  dimensions  of  the 
AchtlUs,  not  tJJMlte  machine  for  iron  shipbuiltling  being  at  that  time  in 
the  I)ock)njri|H& 

I  See  "^^^^^the  Royal  School  of  Naval  Arrrhiiecture,'  1872. 
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wood  knew  very  little  about  iron  ;  and  those  whose  know- 
ledge of  and  experience  with  iron  was  more  extended,  knew 
but  little  about  the  requirements  of  a  ship.  Shipbuilders 
had,  therefore,  to  learn  again  the  rudiments  of  their  pro- 
fession, and  to  divest  their  minds  of  various  ideas  and 
prejudices  which  belonged  entirely  to  the  old  state  of  things," 
It  was  a  great  trial  for  our  shipbuilding  officers  and  work- 
men ;•  but  we  shall  see,  by-and-by,  that  they  passed  through 
it  triumphantly. 

The  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Dockyards, 
appointed  in  i860,  was  published  this  year,  and  appears, 
by  arrangements  subsequently  made,  to  have  received  the 
due  consideration  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty. 

The  Undaunted,  screw  frigate  of  51  guns,  and  the  Rattle- 
snake, sciew  coYvette  of  21  guns,  were  launched  in  1861  at 
Chatham  ;  and  during  the  financial  year  the  number  of 
vessels  fitted  out  and  repaired  in  Sheerness  Yard  amounted 
altogether  to  46.-t-  The  Plulo  had,  moreover,  been  broken 
up,  and  three  ships  sold  out  of  the  service. 

*  It  was  not  intended  at  first  to  employ  the  Vard  shipwrights  in  building 
iron  ships,  but  men  skilled  in  such  work  from  the  Thames  and  elsewhere. 
But  one  day  these  men  turned  " msly,'  and  declared  they  would  do  no 
more  till  an  advance  on  the  pay  originally  agreed  on  was  given  (hem.  They 
gathered,  we  were  lold,  round  the  office  of  the  Captain  Superintendent, 
who  immediately  sent  for  the  Master  Shipwright,  inquired  the  cause  of 
the  gathering,  and,  when  he  heard  it,  gave  the  men  fifteen  minutes  to 
decide  whether  they  would  return  to  their  work  or  be  sent  out  of  the 
Vard.  Only  two  of  the  men  submilled.  and  as  the  rest  did  not  move 
when  the  quarter  of  an  hour  had  gone,  they  were  driven  out  al  the  gates 
by  the  Police.  A  telegram  was  sent  to  ihe  Admiralty  for  orders,  and  their 
Lordships  directed  the  ordinary  Yard  shipwrights  to  be  tried  at  the  work 
if  they  were  willing.  Volunteers  came  forward,  the  two  repentant  iron- 
workers consented  to  take  the  lead  ;  the  riveting  and  plating  was  given 
to  the  shipwrights,*  the  drilling  to  skilled  !a.bourers ;  and  the  work  soon  went 
on  satisfactorily.  And  so  ended  the  only  strike  ever  known  in  the  Yard, 
t  As  it  may  seem  incredible  that  so  large  a  number  of  vessels  was 
fitted  out  and  repaired  in  one  year  at  Sheerness,  we  will  give  our  readers 
the  names  of  the  ships,  which  were  as  follows  ; 

Cochin.  Herring.        Neweasl/e. 

CoUingwood.     Hood-  Pigeon. 

Conqueror.        Irresistible.    Racehorse. 
"  ■       Leander.        HatUer. 

Lily.  Rodney. 

Lintut.  Rosario. 

Mastiff.         Ruby. 
Meanee.  Sepoy. 

Mistletoe.      Serpent. 


Arethusa. 

Argus. 

Alias. 


Bristol 

Bullfrog. 

Carnation. 


Coraioranl. 

Eelfpse. 
Fii^l. 

Hernus. 


FOKMIDABLE,  hlagship. 


Spanker. 

Star. 

Thrasher. 

UndaunfeJ. 

Wizard. 

Wildfire. 


PROGRESS  IN  NAVAL  ARCHITECTURE. 

THE  American  Civil  War  and  its  consequences  to  our 
national  industry,  in  depriving  us  of  our  usual  sup- 
plies of  cotton,  were  among  the  principal  features 
of  1862. 

One  of  the  great  events  of  the  year,  however,  was  the 
opening  on  the  ist  of  May  in  London  of  the  Second  Great 
International  Exhibition.  Though  shorn  of  its  glory  by  the 
death  of  the  Prince  Consort  and  the  consequent  absence  of 
Her  Majesty,  and  having  little  of  the  popularity  of  the  First, 
it  had  much  to  attract  those  interested  in  our  Navy,  both 
Royal  and  Mercantile.  It  is  with  the  former,  however,  that 
we  are  more  particularly  concerned.  The  Admiralty  seat 
many  beautiful  models  of  ships  of  all  classes,  from  that  of 
the  Great  Harry — the  first  vessel  of  our  Navy,  built  1488,  to 
our  latest  Ironclads.  There  were  the  Royal  Sovereign  and 
Koya!  William,  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  the  unfortunate 
Royal  George  (with  whose  unhappy  fate  al)  the  world  is 
familiarj ;  and  a  multitude  of  other  ships^five  three-deckers, 
built  between  1765  and  1859,  viz.,  the  Victory  (predecessor 
of  Nelson's),  Caledonia,  Queen,'  Marlborough  and  Viclorta 
(the  last  two  being  screws) ;  seven  two-deckers,  built  between 
1798  and  1859,  viz.,  the  Foudroyant,  Hercules,  Albion, 
Agantemnoi\,  Jean  d'Arc,  Revenge  and  Duncan  (the  four  last 
being  screws)  ;  eight  sailing  frigates,  built  between  1S03  and 
1848,    viz.,    Eurj-alus,    Java,   Cambrian,    RaUigh,   Arelhusa, 

*  The  model  of  this  ship,  one  of  the  last  of  our  ihrM-deckers,  and  that 
of  the  .\>r/^ii"f^f/aitrf— then  building  for  the  Govemmenl  at  Millwall — 
placed  side  bf  .aide,  illustrated  in  n  very  uiiking  style  the  diftercnce 
between  the  ww  style  of  naval  archiieciure. 
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Indefatigable,  Nankin  and  Phaeton ;  six  screw-propelled 
frigates,  built  between  1848  and  1859,  viz.,  Arrogant, 
Imp/rieiise,  Diadem,  Emerald,  Mersey  and  Ariadne;  and  last, 
and  most  important  of  all,  six  Ironclads,  constructed  since 
1&56,  viz.,  Erebus,  Warrior,  Defence,  Hector,  Mi?to[aur  and  Prince 
Albert.  The  history  of  our  Naval  Architecture  could  be  easily 
traced,  and  especially  our  progress  since  1851.  A  beautiful 
model  of  our  eclipse  ship,  the  Himalaya,  was,  moreover,  to 
be  seen,  and  another  beautiful  model  of  the  Royal  yacht 
Victoria  and  Albert.  There  were  also,  as  we  have  intimated, 
numerous  beautiful  models  of  merchant  and  passenger  ships, 
including  the  Great  Eastern,  the  Poonah,  the  Holyhead  mail- 
packet  Leinsler,  the  Folkestone  packet  Victoria,  and  many 
others.  There  was  much,  too,  that  was  interesting  in  a 
general  way.  An  important  improvement  in  the  mode  of 
reefing  and  unreefing  sails,  which  had  been  to  some  extent 
adopted  in  the  Royal  Navy,  and  more  largely  in  the  mercan- 
tile marine,  was  shown,  whereby  the  necessity  of  seamen 
climbing  the  rigging  was  obviated,  and  the  sail  might  be 
increased  or  reduced  instantly  from  the  deck;*  improve- 
ments   in    the    important     process    of    lowering     boats ;+ 

*  According  to  ihe  old  mode,  when  it  became  desirable  from  the 
violence  of  ihe  wind  to  reduce  the  siie  of  the  topsails,  it  was  necessary 
for  the  men  to  ascend  the  rigging  in  the  height  of  the  storm,  lo  crawl  out 
upon  the  yards  as  far  as  their  extreme  ends,  and  then  standing  on  a  small 
slack  rojw  hung  below  the  yard,  to  draw  in  the  struggling,  straining 
canvas  with  their  hands,  and  bind  a  portion  of  it  to  the  yard,  so  as  to 
leave  a  smaller  portion  of  the  sail  below  the  yard  exposed  10  the  action  of 
the  wind.  This  was  the  most  dangerous  part  of  a  seaman's  duty,  and 
very  many  lives  were  annually  lost  in  the  execution  of  it  One  of  the 
consequences  of  the  danger  attending  ibis  operation  and  of  the  length  of 
lime  required  for  its  performance  was  that  reduced  sail  was  frequently 
carried  when  there  was  but  little  wind,  under  the  apprehension  of  sudden 
increase  in  its  violence.  Much  time  was  thus  lost  on  a  voy^gt.— Record 
of  tlu  IntermUional  Exhibilion  of  lS62- 

t  In  1851  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  apparatus  for 
lowering  ships'  boats  into  the  water.  The  usual  means  of  doing  so  were 
so  defective  as  to  excite  the  attention  of  Parliament,  and  we  lind  it  stated 
on  the  authority  of  a  Committee  of  the  House  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  loss  of  the  AmatoH  in  185:,  that  "the  means  of  lowering  boats  evenly 
and  of  disengaging  the  tackles  were  wanting  throughout  the  naval 
service."  Hy  tne  method  of  Mr.  Charles  Clifford,  shown  in  the  Evhibition, 
the  several  operations  of  unlashing  the  boat  from  the  ship's  side,  of 
lowering  evenly,  and  of  disengaging,  are  made  the  simple  result  of  one 
single  act,  vi^.,  paying  off  a  hand-line  by  one  only  of  the  crew  sitting  in 
the  ship's  boat.  In  lowering  the  boat  it  cannot  cant  or  turn  over  ;  one 
end  cannot  enter  (he  water  before  the  other,  and  it  is  released  when  it 
reaches  the  water.— /Wr/. 
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improvements  in  boat-building;*  in  anchors,  windlasses, 
etc  There  were  also  interesting  models  of  lifeboats-i" 
There  were  models  from  our  Colonies,  including  two 
remarkable  yachts  from  Bermuda  ;  models  of  steamers  from 
Vancouver,  etc.  There  were  interesting  displays  from 
Foreign  Countries,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  a 
model  of  Nelson's  old  flagship,  the  Victory,  from  Russia  ; 
some  interesting  "  models  from  Norway,  including  models  of 
the  Norwegian  pilot  boats  and  the  Nordland  fishing  craft, 
which  were  most  interesting,  coming  as  Ihey  did  from  the 
cradle  of  English  marine  architecture  and  the  home  of  the 
old  sea-kings.  They  were  very  simple  in  cons.truction, 
clinker-built  for  the  most  part,  and  undecked,  but  with  a 
broad  beam  running  well  aft,  and  a  bow  very  deep  and  hiU 
aloft,  just  fitted  for  the  stormy  billows  of  the  North  Sea." 
There  were  also  some  marine  engines  from  Switzerland, 
beautiful  specimens  both  of  material  and  workmanship  ;  and 
models  from  Brazil,  A  French  model  of  an  arrangement 
for  hauling  up  ships  for  repair,  which  at  the  same  time  would 
serve  for  a  launching-slip,  attracted  notice. 

The  display  of  Timber  from  Tasmania.  Western  Australia, 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  and  New  Zealand,  was  very 
remarkable.  "  To  one  who  has  been  familiar  with  the 
ttmbersand  planking  which  have  been  the  bone  and  sinew  of 
our  grand  old  line-of-battle  ships,  those  close-grained  logs, 
bent  by  Nature  into  the  curves  of  floors  and  knees,  half 
encourage  a  hope  that  better  days  are  dawning  for  the  ship- 
wrights whose  broad  axes  and  cross-cut  saws  He  rusting;, 
while  platers  and  riveters  fill  our  dockyards  with  their 
incessaut  din."^      Altogether,  the  Exhibition  was  a  most 

*  In  (his  depanment  a  most  important  advance  n'aa  shown  in  tfae 
construclion  of  every  pari  of  a  l>oat  by  machinety.  A  cutter,  31  fleet  in 
length,  and  7  f«t  3  inches  wide,  can  be  completed  from  Ihc  rough  limber 
in  from  five  to  six  hours. — Record  of  Ike  ImUmaiional  Exhibition  of  iZfa. 

t  The  exhibiiion  of  the  Royal  National  Lifeboat  Institution  a.tlracted 
great  attention,  and  showed  imponant  improvements.  It  was  stated  that 
the  number  of  lives  saved  since  the  formation  of  the  Society  exceeded 
12,000;  that  for  these  services  83  gold  medals,  704  sil\-er  medals,  and 
jfiS-ijo  in  cash  had  been  granted  as  rewatds,  and  that  the  Institution 
had  also  expendc"  <"6o,ooo  in  life-boat  establishments. 

X  We  cannot  quoting  on  this  interesting  subject,  as  showing 

the  \-aluable  pro  colonics,  the  remarks  of  Messrs;.  Kecd  and 

Bamaby  in  a  pa  '  Architecture,"  in  the  Record  of  the  Inter- 

flalional  E^hibit,  dwc  have  cited  the  above  remark  :  "The 
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interesting  one,  and  doubtless  attracted  many  strangers,  who 
would  make  it  known. 

In  August  Sheerness  held  its  Regatta,  a  delightful  fete,  alike 
for  Dockyard  people,  sailors,  townsfolk,  and  visitors. 

The  Estimates  for  1862-63  for  ■^vages  to  the  Established 
Men  of  Sheerness  Yard  (1,03^)  amounted  to  )fG9,77S  ;  for 
men  in  the  Steam  Factory  (556),  ;f 35,000;  for  Teams, 
^1,150;  for  Police  {including  Chatham),  ^7,494;  for  men 
employed  on  New  (architectural)  Works,  Improvements  and 
Kepairs,  to  ^4,916  ;  together  with  a  proportion  of  an  aggre- 
gate sum  for  all  the  Home  Yards  of  £17,291  for  men  of 
the  Yard-craft;  and  of- £110,000  for  Hired  Artificers  and 
Labourers. 

Tasmaninn  trophy  is  exceedingly  interesting.  The  Commissioners  exhibit 
here  some  beautiful  specimens  of  blue  gum.  One  of  them,  in  a  form 
suitable  for  a  ship's  knee,  has  a  depth  across  the  throat  of  3  feet  6  inches, 
with  a  siding,  or  thickness,  of  I ;  inches,  and  the  arms  are — one  S  feet, 
and  the  other  1;  feet  long.  Hitherto  ihis  timber  has  been  but  little 
known  except  by  name  ;  but  shipbuilders  have  now  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  for  themselves  the  capabilities  of  this  monarch  of  the 
forest  The  tree  frequently  measures  as  much  as  30  feet  in  diameter  at 
the  base,  and  attains  such  a  height  that  lo^s  may  be  obtained  from  it  of 
almost  any  dimensions  up  to  200  feet  iq  length.  It  possesses  the 
characters  of  great  strength  and  durability.  Specimens  of  blue  gum 
planking  are  eidiibited  which  have  been  in  use  {orty-hve  years.  In  the 
same  trophy  is  another  wood  which  is  scarcely  known  in  England,  the 
H  uon  pine.  Some  specimens  of  this  timber  are  as  beautiful  as  btrd's-eyc 
maple,  and  would  make  excellent  panelling  for  cabins.  A  whale-boat  is 
exhibited  made  of  a  plainer  variety  of  the  same  material.  It  is  said  to  be 
remarkable  for  its  durability.  Some  excellent  planking  of  myrtle-wood 
also  forms  a  part  of  this  trophy.  From  Western  Australia  we  have  a  very 
fine  collection  of  native  woods,  the  best  of  which  are  already  known  in 
England.  The  'jarrah,'  commonly  called  mahogany  in  Australia,  has 
qualities  very  similar  to  those  of  Monlmeinand  Malabar  teak,  while  it  has 
a  property  peculiar  to  itself  of  being  free  from  injury  by  white  ants  and 
sea-worms.  .  .  .  Tuar  is  a  hard,  close-grained  wood,  of  very  large  growth. 
Some  slabs  of  this  timber,  of  great  length  and  }  feet  in  breadth,  are 
exhibited  by  the  Commissioners  for  Western  Australia. 

"  The  Canadian  collection  is  one  of  great  importance.  Canada  exports 
annually  30,000,000  cubic  feet  of  timber  in  the  rough  state,  and  about 
400,000,000  square  feet  of  sawn  timber.  She  could,  however,  do  vastly 
more  than  this  ;  and  her  people  are  naturally  anxious  that  their  forest 
wealth  should  be  better  known,  and  that  a  more  extended  market  should 
be  open  to  them.  Of  the  sixty  or  seventy  varieties  of  limber  produced  in 
Canada,  there  are  only  five  or  six  kinds  which  have  an  extensive  sale ;  and 
th-  exports  referred  to  above  consist  almost  exclusively  of  these.  The 
remaining  varieties  are  left  to  perish  in  the  forests,  or  are  destroyed  by 
fire  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  the  ground. 

"A  very  complete  and  valuable  catalogue  of  the  products  of  the  woods 
and  forests  of  Canada  has  been  prepared  by  Drs.  Tachd,  of  Quebec,  and 
Hurlbert,  of  Hamilton,  the  gentlemen  under  whose  direction  the  collection 
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From  the  commencement  of  the  Financial  Year  1861-62 
the  Expense  Accounts  of  Ships  and  Services  were  transmitted 
by  Admiralty  Order  to  the  Accountant-General  of  the  Nav}', 
instead  of  to  the  Surveyor  (now  cailed  the  Controller) 
formerly.  A  short  time  after  their  Lordships  directed  that 
all  Accounts  relating  to  cost  or  money  value  should  be  placed 
under  the  Accountant-General  of  the  Navy.  In  order  to 
secure  the  utmost  accuracy,*  an  Audit  Office  was  established 
at  each  Yard  in  October,  1861,  for  the  conduct  of  the  duties 
connected  with  the  accounts  of  shipbuilding,  etc-.t  and  for 
the  independent  audit  of  Yard  Wages. 

♦  Although  there  had  been  an  Ac  count  am -General  of  Ihe  Na\y  siace 
1832,  the  expense  account:>  of  the  Dockydrd  had  not  been  placed  under 
hii  conlrol,  but  under  that  of  the  Sun'eyor  of  the  Navy. 

t  That  this  had  not  up  10  that  time  been  gained  was  evident  from  an 
examination  into  the  accounts  of  Woolwich  Yard.  The  examiners 
reported  that  they  had  discovered  7,906  errors  in  those  accounts  from 
April  ist  to  November  30ih,  i860,  of  which  6,566  were  in  the  rating. 
valuing,  and  totalling  of  timber  and  store  notes  in  the  Storekeeper's 
department,  varying  in  amount  from  id.  to  £i,V',  208  in  the  rating, 
\aluing,  totalling,  and  proving  of  workmanship  notes  in  the  Accountant's 
department,  varying  in  amount  from  id.  to  £,\\  ;  8?4  in  the  postings, 
totalling  them,  and  preparing  Returns  Nos.  SSandSg  in  the  Accountant^ 
depaitmeni,  v^r>nng  in  amount  from  td.  to  £,i,ao  \  71  in  the  postings  and 
totalling  of  the  Faciory  portion  of  Returns  Nos.  88  and  89  in  the  Chief 
Engineer's  department,  varying  in  amount  from  id,  to  /4  QS.  ;  and  187 
in  the  postings  and  totalling  of  Return  No.  S  in  the  Storekeeper's 
department,  varying  in  amount  from  is.  6d.  to  ^365  9s.  It  appears  adso 
thai  a  sum  of  ^4,480  for  engines  and  boilers  of  the  Ranger  was  omitted 
to  be  entered  in  the  Monthly  Return  for  May  ;  and  thai  from  ;£i,aoolo 
jf^i,2oo  per  annum  for  the  lime  of  certain  workmen  was  charged  twice 
from  the  1st  April,  lS>8.  A  subsequent  investigation  showed  that  a  sum 
of /s,2io  for  expenses  incurred  in  the  Factory  department  was  omitled 
to  be  charged  against  the  Weser  in  the  Annua)  Return.  No.  89,  for 
l359>6o.  Whether  these  errors  and  omissions  arose  from  inadvertence 
on  the  pari  of  the  Clerks,  or  from  want  of  sufficient  office  strength  to 
check  the  accounts,  the  result  is  equally  lamentable.  The  Admiralty 
now  sought  to  prevent  this  in  future  by  directing  that  (i)  the  rates  and 
values  of  the  several  items  included  in  the  daily  receipt  and  issue-notes 
shall  be  inserted  and  cfiecked  in  the  offices  of  the  Storekeeper,  Engineer, 
and  Accountant  respectively  ;  and  u)  that  the  particular  ship,  or  ser\-ice, 
or  precise  head  of  charge  to  which  each  receipt,  issue,  or  norkmanship 
note  is  chargeable  and  to  be  posted,  shall  be  inserted  by  the  officer 
responsible  for  the  service.  And  in  order  to  secure  promptitude  in 
making  up  the  accounts,  it  is  further  direaed  ihat  ihe  daily  receipt  and 
issue-notes,  and  the  weekly  workman  ship- notes,  shall  be  sent  within  tkt 
following  iveei  to  the  Admir»ity  .\udit  Clerk  of  the  Yard,  to  be  posted  to 
the  respective  accoiinis  ™  His  books  (copies  of  which  are  periodically 
sent  to  the  ,'\ccoiiiit;inl  -^  the  Navy)  ;  and  these  books  arc  to  be 

so  arranged  and  post*  rd  all  necessary  information  as  to  cost 

which  may  be  lefimret,  i  lime  by  the  Admiralty  or  the  Officers 

of  the  Yards.     Thus  ti  -iceipt  and  issue,  of  cost  and  charge. 
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The  Account  for  the  year  1861-62  was  consequently  pre- 
pared by  the  Accountant-General,  on  the  system  of  double 
entry,  and  was  the  first  presented  to  Parliament  which  had 
been  subjected  to  an  independent  check  by  the  Financial 
Officer  of  the  Admiralty.  In  this  Account  was  introduced 
for  the  first  time  against  each  ship  a  pro  rata  charge  (based 
upon  the  value  of  materials  and  labour)  incurred  thereon, 
under  the  item  "  Incidental  Dockyard  Charges,"  which 
could  not  be  posted  direct  to  each  ship.  A  detailed  Account 
was  also  annexed  of  the  charges  incurred  during  the  year  for 
labour  and  materials  in  building  the  Achilles,  with  the  view 
of  comparing  the  cost  with  the  charges  of  private  trade. 

I  must  again  refer  to  the  Metropolitan  Police,  and  their 
introduction  to  the  Yards.    They  had  much  that  was  new 
to  them  to  do.     But  after  a  year  or  two's  experience,  it  was 
found  that  their  duties  could  be  classed  under  a  few  heads : 
I.  Guarding  the  property  of  the  Crown  from  theft,  embezzle- 
ment, waste,  or  wilful  damage.    2.  Protecting  the  same  from 
fire.     3.   Regulating  the  trafiic  at  the  gates  and  landing- 
places.     4.  Overlooking  the  workmen  as  they  entered  and 
left  the  Yard,  and  seeing  that  the  Regulations  were  observed. 
Outside  the  Yard  their  duties  included  the  enforcement  of 
the   Port   Regulations  as   to — i.   Drunken   and  disorderly 
seamen  and  marines ;  2.  Stragglers  and  deserters  from  the 
Service ;  3-  The  conveyance  to  and  from  gaol  of  prisoners 
under  the  Naval  Discipline  Act;  4.  Offences  against  the 
property  of  the  Crown;  5.  Special  inquiries,  etc.     It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  the  Police  system   touched   the  public 
service  at  all  points.     Some  friction  was  inevitable,  and  two 
or  three  of  these  duties  especially  gave  rise  to  it.     The  first 
undoubtedly  was  the  daily  searching    of  workmen    after 
leaving  work.    The  "  finds,"  as  we  have  already  remarked, 
were  sometimes  very  curious.     One  man,  a  sailor  or  stoker, 
had,  we  were  told,  a  tin  made  to  fit  over  his  stomach,  with 
a  tapering  top  and  bottom,  so  that  when  worn  it  gave  him 
the  appearance  of  a  stout  man,  and  nothing  more.     He  was 

including  every  penny  paid  as  wages,  will  be  brought  carefully  to  account 
under  every  necessary  check  ;  and  such  errors  as  heretofore  crept  in  be 
for  the  future  rendered  impossible,  an  attainment  on  which  we  cannot  but 
congratulate  both  the  nation  and  ourselves. 
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stopped,  however,  and  the  tin  was  found  to  contain  oiL. 
Another  man  had  long  canvas  pockets  from  crutch  to  knee; 
in  these  he  carried  out  copper  boUs,  and  when  finally  caught, 
it  was  seen  that  one  of  the  pockets  had  been  mended  at 
the  bottom,  as  if  on  some  occasion  it  had  burst  with  the 
weight.  Another  had  fine  linen  placed  over  his  back. 
Another  had  wound  round  his  legs  and  waist  a  quantity  of 
spun  yarn.  Innocent-looking  tea-bottles  were  found  to  have 
double  bottoms  or  movable  tops.  In  most  cases  every 
trace  of  the  Government  mark  had  been  removed  from  the 
article  concealed,  and  much  inj^enuity  was  sometimes 
exercised  in  doing  this.  Besides  such  special  "  finds,"  there 
would  be  occasionally  cases  of  nails,  tacks,  screws,  etc.,  and 
the  men  would  state  that  they  had  been  using  the  articles 
at  their  work,  and  had  forgotten  to  take  them  out  of  their 
pockets.  Then,  again,  lucifer  matches,  strictly  forbidden 
to  be  taken  into  the  Yards,*  were  often  found.  "  I  wore 
that  waistcoat  last  night,  policeman,  and  didn't  know  I  had 
the  matches  in  my  pocket  when  I  came  to  work  this 
morning,"  was  a  frequent  excuse.  Occasionally  there  were 
mistakes,  A  bulky  umbrella  would  sometimes  catch  a 
policeman's  eye,  and  lead  him  to  stop  an  unofTending 
person ;  an  oilskin  coat  thrown  over  the  arm  looked 
suspicious  ;  dinner  things  wrapped  in  handkerchiefs  had 
to  be  displayed.  An  honest  man  would  now  and  then  be 
annoyed  by  these  occurrences,  and  the  Police  had  great 
difficulty  in  avoiding  offence.  Some  were  too  zealous  in 
sending  men  into  the  searching- room ;  and  hungry  men, 
anxious  to  get  home,  grumbled  at  having  to  wait  their  turn. 
But,  as  the  Police  gained  experience,  the  daily  search  went 
more  smoothly,  and  undue  offence  was  avoided. 

Another  cause  of  friction  was  the  checking  of  stores.  A 
ship  would  draw  thousands  of  articles,  all  of  which  had  tth- 
be  described  on  proper  passes  or  other  documents  by  the 
issuer,  and  to  be  checked  by  the  Police  alongside  the  ship. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  a  somewhat  comical  sight  in  the 
earV  of  the   Metropolitan  Police  to  see  a  distracted- 

lo(  stable,   who    knew   nothing  of    na\'al   matters, 

su  '  stores,  and  an  irate  Boatswain  or  CarpenteT- 

•  See  p.  40. 
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pointing  out  the  various  items.  Technicalities  and  abbre- 
viations were  as  A  B  C  to  the  Warrant  Officer,  but  as  Greek 
to  the  poUceman,  who,  muddled  and  bewildered,  took  a  long 
time  to  check  every  article.  This  tried  the  patience  of  those 
busy  in  their  preparations  for  sea,  and  strong  language  was 
sometimes  used.  It  was  found  wise  to  select  the  better 
educated  constables  for  posts  where  many  stores  were  passed 
off;  these  men  became  expert  at  examining  and  checking 
stores,  and  the  duty  went  on  smoothly. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  importance  of  the  Sea-walls  of 
Sheppey.  The  Islandof  Sheppey.as  wehaveseen,  is  11  miles 
long  and  4  broad,  its  highlands  being  an  upheaving  of 
London  Clay;  and  it  appears  that  from  very  ancient  dates 
the  lowlands,  or  marshes,  although  above  the  level  of  the 
ordinary  neap-tides,  were  constantly  being  covered  by  the 
sea,  and  were  a  source  of  anxiety  to  the  ancient  inhabitants. 
The  Romans  —  according  to  Mr.  Josiah  Hall,  Ma\or  of 
yueenborough,  who  lectured  at  Sheerness  on  the  subject — 
the  Romans  appear  to  have  set  the  example  of  raising 
embankments,  as  they  reclaimed  the  vast  fens  of  Lincoln- 
shire. The  first  embankment  on  Sheppey  was  one  leading 
from  the  highlands  to  the  marshes  below,  along  which  the 
ancient  inhabitants  were  in  the  habit  of  driving  their  cattle 
to  grass ;  and  it  also  served  as  a  refuge  for  the  animals  when 
the  land  was  covered  by  the  spring-tides.  It  will  be  found 
by  various  notices  in  Dugdale's  "  History  of  Embankments," 
that  by  decree  of  Henrj'  III.  certain  persons  were  appointed 
Commissioners  to  see  that  embankments  were  erected  in 
various  parts  of  the  island  to  pre.serve  the  property  of  the 
Crown;  and  a  map  is  in  existence  which  gives  a  clear  con- 
ception of  the  works  carried  on  down  to  1394.  King 
Richard  II.  gave  power  to  a  Commission  which  he  ap- 
pointed to  keep  up  the  embankments,  or  "  walls,"  and  King 
Henry  IV.,  in  1402,  gave  orders  that  a  roadway  or  wall 
should  be  properly  maintained  from  King's  Ferry  to  Minster 
Church.  This  roadway  was  a  continuation  of  one  along 
which  the  old  pilgrims  went  on  their  way  to  Minster. 
Although  about  this  time  the  wall  was  only  some  4  feet  in 
breadth,  giving  just  room  enough  for  a  packhorse,  yet  in 
later  years  it  was  widened  sufficiently  to  allow  a  cart  to  pass 
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along  it.  The  map  alluded  to  showed  several  of  these 
ancient  walls,  which  have  since  disappeared.  For  a  number 
of  years  subsequently,  however,  money  was  collected  and 
expended  in  keeping  up  the  Ferry  wall;  but  at  last  the 
authorities  grew  careless  about  getting  in  the  tax,  and  now, 
it  would  seem,  the  sea-walls  are  wholly  neglected,  and  some 
parts  of  the  district  are  from  2  feet  3  inches  to  2  feet 
g  inches  below  the  level  of  ordinary  spring-tides.  It  ii 
be  remembered  that  the  highlands  are  constantly  crumbling 
away.*  It  is  the  same  in  various  parts  of  the  coast ;  as  has 
been  said  by  a  Civil  Engineer  writing  on  the  subject  of! 
walls  generally:  "The  general  protection  of  the  coast  all 
round  is  a  question  which  the  Government  or  legislattoa 

*  Later  on  the  Incumbent  of  Eastchurch,  the  Rev.  R.  H.  Dickson,, 
wrote  as  follows  to  the  limes  : 

"  The  position  of  the  Isle  of  Sheppey  is  known  to  most  peoiple,  but  it 
may  not  be  quite  so  well  known  what  is  the  amount  of  destruction  yearljr 
along  its  northern  shore.  The  quantity  of  land  carried  away  by  the  seft 
has  been  roughly  estimated  at  half  an  acre  annually  in  this  parish  ^onc^ 
but  judging  from  the  appeals  made  to  me  to  allow  deductions  from  the 
tithe,  and  the  measurements  brought  to  me  for  that  purpo<>e,  it  is  aa 
estimate  much  below  the  mark.  In  the  apportionment  of  rent-charge 
made  in  i843>  the  acreage  of  Eastchurch  is  put  down  as  7,240,  including 
an  amoiml  of  land  entered  as  'strand'  no  less  than  267J,  and  as  'diff^ 
So  acres,  while  the  Ordnance  Survey  made  in  i86<i  states  the  acreage 
7,006,  the  parish  rate  book  of  1873  only  6,510  acres. 

"  There  are  people  here  who  can  remember  houses,  bams,  and  fields 
that  are  now  washed  away.  The  little  church  of  Warden,  familiar  to  the 
eyes  of  all  passing  down  by  the  Nore,  the  tower  of  which  was  rebuilt  with 
the  stone  of  old  London  Bridge,  is  now  just  on  the  edge  of  the  clt^  and 
in  a  state  of  ruin,  although  in  [853  there  was  a  highway  and  a  Coastguard 
station  between  it  and  the  sea.  A  glance  at  the  Admiralty  chart  wiU 
show  thousands  of  acres  marked  as  '  mud  banks,'  which  might  easily  be 
reclaimed.  There  is  never  any  great  force  of  waves  against  the  t&fa, 
but  the  land  drainage,  combined  with  the  winter  frosts,  is  quite  sufficient 
to  dissolve  the  soft  London  Clay,  and  the  sea  is  just  powerful  enough  to 
carry  it  away  after  it  has  fallen.  It  might  also  be  a  question  worth  con- 
sideration whether  the  quantity  of  earth  thus  taken  away  every  year,  and 
more  particulaily  when  the  winds  are  easterly,  does  not  get  deposited  in 
the  channels  of  the  Thames  and  Medway,  and  so  furnish  most  of  the 
work  for  the  Chatham  dredgers. 

"  A  simple  kind  of  fence  exists  already  along  one  part  of  the  shore  in 
the  adjoining  parish,  and  it  seems  to  effectually  keep  out  the  sea.  It 
might  be  worth  while  to  take  some  steps  along  the  whole  shore,  which, 
even  if  they  did  not  reclaim  any  of  the  land  thai  has  already  gone,  would 
preserve  to  the  country  a  district  only  about  fifty  miles  from  London, 
which  is  famous  for  its  sheep  and  crops  of  com.  If  convicts  from  ChathaiB 
could  not  be  sent  down  by  the  Government  for  such  a  national  urork, 
there  might  be  found  companies  that  would  take  such  a  profitable 
question  into  consideration." 
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alone  could  place  on  a  satisfactory  basis.  At  present, 
frontagers  who  possess  only  agricultural  land,  and  perhaps 
only  a  narrow  strip  of  it,  do  not  find  it  worth  their  while 
to  protect  it,  and  those  who  own  property  further  inland 
are  content  to  wait  until  the  sea  has  reached  their 
boundaries."* 

One  of  the  most  interesting  occurrences  in  the  Yard  to 
those  who  thought  much  upon  Education,  was  the  annual 
distribution  of  prizes  in  the  Dockyard  School.  These  were 
awarded  every  year  by  the  Admiralty  to  the  most  meritorious 
pupils.  They  were  presented  by  the  Captain  Superintendent 
to  the  winners  in  the  presence  of  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
the  Master  Shipwright,  Chief  Engineer,  and  other  officers 
of  the  Yard,  as  well  as  of  the  Schoolmaster  and  his  Assistant 
and  the  rest  of  the  pupils  ;  and  were  accompanied  by  suitable 
addresses  from  the  Admiral  and  the  Captain  Superintendent. 

The  first  of  the  great  Triennial  Handel  Festivals,  which 
have  since  been  so  regularly  recurrent,  was  held  in  1862,  at 
the  Crystal  Palace,  on  Monday  the  23rd,  Wednesday  the 
25th,  and  Friday  the  27th  June,  and  was  attended  by  68,554 
persons. 

A  comet  of  singular  appearance,  and  characterized  by 
remarkable  phenomena,  appeared  towards  the  end  of 
August.  It  is  figured  in  his  work  on  "  The  Heavens "  by 
M.  Guillemin,  who  observes :  ''  If  we  look  at  the  drawings 
of  the  comet,  which  represent  the  head  of  the  body  at 
intervals  of  a  day  at  the  most,  we  shall  be  astonished  at  the 
rapidity  of  the  changes  of  position  and  form  of  the  luminous 
jets  which  successively  were  emitted  from  the  nucleus,  in  a 
direction  nearly  always  opposed  to  that  of  the  tail.  In  an 
interval  of  seventeen  days  the  able  observer  to  whom  we 
owe  the  communication  of  these  drawings,  M.  Chacornac, 
was  able  to  distinguish  the  formation  of  thirteen  of  these 
jets,  similar  to  jets  of  steam,  and  alternately  directed  towards 
the  sun  and  to  the  east  of  it — that  is  to  say,  in  a  direction 
opposite  to  the  movement  of  the  comet.  After  each  of 
these  emissions,  the  nebulous  matter  accumulated  at  the 
end  of  the  jet  seemed  driven  back  by  a  repulsive  force 

*  Richard  F.  Grantham.  ! 
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emanating  from  the  sun,  and  then  flowed  in  the  direction  of 
the  tail.'" 

In  September,  obtaining  a  short  holiday,  I  ran  down  for  a 
change  to  the  North-West,  proceeding  first  to  old  Chester 
and  Manchester, t  returning  from  the  latter  to  the  former, 

*  "These  phenomena,"  adds  M.  Guillemin,  "would  seem  to  confirm  ' 
the  hypothesis  of  M.  Faye,  which  attributes  to  (he  sun,  independenllf  of  I 
an  attracting  force  by  virtue  of  its  mass,  a  repulsive  power  by  virtue  of  I 
its  heat.  By  means  of  this  hypothesis,  M.  Roche  has  been  enabled  to  I 
account  for  the  variation  in  form  of  the  nucleus  and  envelopes."  \ 

f   I  was  much  interested  in   Manchester,  not  only  as  the  great  metro-     , 
polis  of  cotton — from  a  dearth  of  which,  in  consequence  of  the  Amehcai) 
War,  it  was  at  this  time  suffering— but  on  other  accounts  also.    //  aui 
Manchester  that  opened  the  first  Free  Library  under  the  Act  of  iSjo,  asd 
thus  presented  to  the  world  an  example  of  the  appreciation  of  the  v.tltx  of 
literature  to  the  people,  and  that  putilic  spirit  in  its  dissemination  among 
the   masses  by  a  voluntary  self-taxation  which  has  since  been   so  ex- 
tensively, and  it  is  hoped  will  yet  be  universally,  followed  in  our  towns 
and  cities.     And   Manchester,  too,  has  manifested  a  love  of  music  which 
is  of  priceless  value  in  such  a  community.     Vocnl  music  is  especially 
popular,  and  there  are  many  choral  societies.    And  these  appear  to  have 
awakened  the  muse  of  song,  for  there  are  numerous  humble  poets  among 
the  Manchester  workers.     Moreover,  Manchester  boasts  many  butnble   J 
students  of  Nature,  especially  of  botany,  which  has  long  been  a  favourite  I 
pursuit  in  that  neighbourhood  ;  and  the  names  of  George  Culey,  James  I 
Crowther,  John  Dewhurst,  Edward  Hobson,'  Richard  Buxton  tauihor  ft  J 
the  "  Botanical  Guide  "'),  George  C«wicr,  and  Thomas  Townley — old  1 
Lancashire  ■working  botanists  who  have  passed  away — are  familiar  to     , 
many.'    Yet  Manchester,  we  are  told,  is  only  saved  from  being  a  social 
hell  by  her  Sunday-schools,  and  her  Sunday-school  teachers — poor  as 
many  of  them  are^are  among  her  best  benefactors. 

Our  own  attention  was  moie  particularly  directed  to  Mr.  ].  S^  Slugs,  > 
chemist  of  Manchester,  the  inventor  of  cheap  telescopes.  Up  to  185K, 
the  lowest  prices  of  good  achromatic  telescopes  which  would  disitneily 
show  Saturn's  ring  and  divide  double  stars,  etc.,  ranged  from  ^lo  io/m. 
During  the  excitement  occasioned  by  Donati's  comet  in  that  year,  Mr, 
Slugg  addressed  one  or  two  letters  to  the  Manchester  newspapers  on  the 
construction  of  cheap  achromatic  telescopes ;  these  letters  were  repro- 
duced in  the  Times  and  many  other  papers,  and  created  a  yearning  desire, 
as  expressed  in  innumerable  letters  and  many  visits  paid  to  the  wtiter 

'  Holisan  was  the  author  oF  the  "  Muscl  Btituntiicl,  >  coUeciion  of  spcclmnts 
of  Uritish  Moasei  and  Hepniica,  systematical  1y  arranged  wiih  reference  to  tbt 
MiUKologia  Britanoica  ;"  "  English  Botany ;"  und  "  Briiiih  JmiEcnDinnlE."  I[e 
was  also  mainly  instruinenial  in  (arming  the  Banksiao  Society  of  IManchntei. 

*  "A  Botanical  Guide  to  the  Flowering  Plants  Ketns,  Moues,  anil  Alpc  (aoDiI 
IndiKennus  wiihiD  Slxieen  Miles  uf  ManchEstcr." 

■  We  cannot  speak  of  Botany  in  Manchester  withciul  mer'ron  of  Mr.   !.«i    ' 
Grinilon,  Lecturer  on  Botany  in  the  Royal  School  of  Medirit>-  '■'■  ''  ■■  — •-    -- ' -• 
waa  not  only  a  practical  botanisi,  but  a  moat  inlcreiting  and  |     ' 
■abject.    He  was  the  author  of  "  Life :  Jla  Nature,  Varieiir- . 
"  British  and  Garden  Botany ;"  "The  Little  Thifies  of  Nuuic 
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passing  into  North  Wales,  staying  awhile  at  Llangollen, 
going  on  by  coach  to  Carnarvon,  and  thence  ascending  to 
the  summit  of  Snowdon.  Scarcely,  however,  had  I  reached 
the  top — a  task  that  occupied  me  three  hours  and  a  half- — 
and  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  wondrous  scene  in  view,  ere  I 
perceived  that  the  day  was  far  advanced,  that  the  coach 
returning  to  Carnarvon  would  soon  be  passing  Llanberis, 
and  that  unless  I  hasted  down  I  should  lose  it,  and  with  it 
all  chance  of  proceeding  homeward,  as  I  intended,  that 
evening.  I  had,  therefore,  to  leave  immediately,  and  to  run 
the  whole  way  down  the  hill,  which  I  did,  accomplishing  the 
five  miles  in  an  hour,  and  arriving  at  Llanberis  before  the 
coach  came  in.  On  again  reaching  Carnarvon,  I  proceeded 
to  Bangor  by  rail,  and  thence  the  following  day  to  London 
and  Sheerness.  The  tour  was  a  most  interesting  one, 
especially — but,  indeed,  every  part  of  it  was  most  interesting 
from  some  point  of  view ;  yet  the  most  memorable  of  all, 
perhaps,  were  the  ride  on  the  top  of  the  coach  from  Llan- 
gollen to  Carnarvon,  and  the  ascent  and  descent  of  Snowdon. 
In  October,  1862,  an  official  visit  was  paid  to  Sheerness 
by  Mr.  Buckmaster,  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department, 
South  Kensington,  with  a  view  of  explaining  the  advantages 
offered  by  Government  to  teachers  and  members  of  classes 

from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  for  the  produclion  of  a  cheap  achromatic 
telescope.  This  led  him  !□  resolve  on  an  attempi  to  popularise  the 
telescope  by  placing  the  purchase  of  one  thai  would  show  Saturn's  ring 
within  the  reach  of  even  a  working  man's  pocket.  For  eighteen  months 
he  devoted  all  his  spare  time,  energy,  and  available  means  to  the  subject, 
with  the  result  that  he  was  enabled,  as  he  says,  to  produce  a  well-made 
telescope  for  £1  10s.,  equal  in  point  of  definition  and  power  to  those 
which  cost  ^ro  or  more;  and  an  "achromatic  instrument,  having  an 
object-glass  of  6)  inches  diameter,  of  the  best  quahty  and  penetrating 
power,  for  the  unheard-of  price  of  £^."  These  mstrumenls  might  now 
DC  found  in  the  mansions  of  the  nobility  as  well  as  in  the  more  humble 
abode  of  the  working  man.  They  had  been  sent  to  India,  China,  Italy, 
Australia,  Canada,  and  North  and  South  America,  as  well  as  lo  every 
part  of  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  some  time  before,  Mrs.  Ward,  the  authoress  of  "Telescope  Teach- 
ings," had  testified  that  with  one  of  Slu^g^s  2  inch  telescopes  she  distinctly 
saw  the  edge  of  Saturn's  ring,  a  most  diRicutt  object  ;  that  with  a  3t  inch 
Mr.  Gfover,  of  Chcsham,  had  distinctly  seen  four  stars  in  the  nebula  of 
Orion  :  and  that  other  valuable  testimonials  had  been  given  to  these  and 
those  of  higher  power  produced  by  him.  Mr.  Slugg  had  also  written  two 
manuals.  "  The  Stars  and  the  Telescope,"  a  concise  but  comprehensive 
summary  of  (he  leading  factsof  astronomy,  and  the  new  ide.is  revealed  by 
the  telescope  ;  and  "  Information  about  Telescopes,"  containing  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  instrument  itself,  its  construction,  and  use. 


for  the  study  of  various  subjects.  I  was  invited  lo  take  the 
chair  on  the  occasion,  which  I  very  gladly  did.  The 
audience,  ho%vever,  was  a  very  small  one — a  circumstance 
accounted  for  by  its  being  in  connecliou  xcith  the  Mechartics 
Institution.  I  have  already  mentioned  this  Institution,  and 
its  condition  during  our  former  residence  in  Sheerne&s.  It 
was  still  in  a  very  poor  state,  though  better  than  it  was  at 
that  time.  Yet  the  number  of  members  in  i86z  was  less 
than  loo  (in  a  population  of  more  than  12,000),  and  ver^- 
few  persons  seemed  to  care  anything  about  it.  Its  income 
would  not  pay  the  rent  and  other  necessary  expenses. 
A  small  reading-room  in  a  private  house,  supplied  with 
some  few  newspapers,  and  a  library  of  1,000  volumes  "  not 
worth  2,000  pence,"  and  to  which  no  new  books  had  been 
added  for  years,  was  all  that  it  offered  to  the  people.  I  had. 
however,  become  a  subscriber. 

Towards  the  end  of  October  (after  Mr.  Buckmaster's  «sil) 
an  old  member  suggested  the  dissolution  of  the  Institution, 
averring  that  it  and  all  like  it  were  unsuited  to  the  age; 
that  cheap  literature  and  other  causes  had  made  and  were 
making  those  of  the  old  pattern  less  and  less  attractive  to 
the  general  public;  that  lectures  were  a  drug  ;  that  classes 
for  mutual  instruction  excited  but  feeble  interest;  that  even 
concerts,  1/  given  in  connection  with  the  Mechanics'  iHsiitiUioH, 
were  but  poorly  patronized  ;  and  that  the  best  way,  there- 
fore, was  to  break  it  up,  and  form  a  new  organization  more 
suited  to  the  times,  and  with  a  new  title.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  annual  meeting  took  place.  The  annaal 
report  stated  that  the  number  of  members  was  insuBicient 
to  carr}'  on  the  Institution,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to 
make  a  new  start  if  it  was  to  be  at  all  maintained.  This 
was  decided  on,  and  the  members  thought  lit  to  entrust  me 
with  the  responsibility  of  doing  it.  I  was  elected  President. 
and  a  committee  was  also  elected.  After  some  discussion 
and  consideration,  it  was  resolved  to  endeavour  to  obtain 
the  patronage  of  the  principal  inhabitants  for  an  Entertain- 
ment to  be  attempted  by  myself  (with  the  aid  of  the  Gle« 
Club),  under  the  title  of  "  Scraps  from  a  Traveller's  Wallet  '* 
{being  some  of  my  own  recollections  of  India),  and  at  the 
same   time   to   set   forth   the   views  of  thn   {'nrnmiitp."    05 
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regarded  the  futare  of  the  Institute,  and  make  an  appeal 
for  more  general  support.*     I  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
high  patronage  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  at  the  Nore, 
the  Incumbent  of  Sheerness,  the  Captain  Superintendent  of 
the   Dockyard,   the   Captain   Commandant   of  the   Steam 
Reserve,   the    Garrison    Commandant,   the    Commandant 
Royal   Artillery,   the   Commanding   Royal    Engineer,   and 
other  influential  persons,  including  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Wright, 
Garrison  Chaplain  (who  had  already  given  several  lectures 
at  the  Institute,t  and  had  been  elected  a  Vice-President). 
We  also  secured  the  services  of  several  persons  of  distinc- 
tion as  readers  (in  case  readings  were  given),  and  of  the  Glee 
Club  to  supplement  the  readings.     The  entertainment  was 
held,  the  Commander-in-Chief  took  the  chair,  the  proposi- 
tions of  the  Con^mittee  were  laid  before  the  audience,  and 
it  was  resolved  to  call  a  General  Meeting  of  the  members  of 
the  Society  to  discuss  them.    This  was  done.    It  was  finally 
decided  that  with  the  new  year  the   Institute   should   be 
started  afresh  under  the  title  of  the  Sheerness  Literary  Insti- 
tution, by  which  it  was  hoped  to  abolish  that  class  feeling 
\yhich  its  former  name  seemed  especially  calculated  to  per- 
petuate, and  which  had  been  the  bane  of  Sheerness ;  that 
'weekly  assemblies  should  be  held,  which  should  embrace 
entertainments  by  the  Elocution  Class,  concerts,  exhibitions, 
•'Penny  Readings"  (then  a  new  and  popular  item);  that 
the  Co-operative  Hall  (in  the  centre  of  Mile  Town)  should 
be  engaged  for  these  gatherings ;  and  that  measures  should 
be  taken  to  improve  the  library  and  reading-room  in  accord- 
ance with  the  new  title.     It  was  resolved  that  subscribers  of 
8s.  a  year  should  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  the 
Institution,  including  admission   to  the  weekly   entertain- 
ments ;  that  ;^i  tickets  should  be  issued,  and  should  cover 
three  years*  subscriptions;    and  that   subscribers  of  5s.  a 
year  should  have  the  same  privileges  as  those  of  8s.,  except 
either  the  library  or  the  reading-room,  as  they  might  sever- 
ally decide. 

*  In  all  these  matters  we  were  greatly  assisted  by  the  local  press,  which 
devoted  special  attention  and  large  space  to  the  subject. 

t  He  had  also  induced  his  friend,  Mr.  J.  C.  Plumptre,  the  eminent 
elocutionist,  to  give  us  some  readings. 


Rcminisiciii 

The  loyalty  of  our  Dockyard  employes  is  no  doubt  greatlj- 
stimiilated  by  the  observance  of  the  Birthday  and  Corona- 
tion Day  of  the  Sovereign  as  pubHc  hoHdays.     An  unusual 
stimulus  was  given  to  this  loyalty  on  the  9th  November, 
1862,  when  the  Prince  of  Wales  attained  the  age  of  twenty- 
one.     Such  an  event  had  occurred  in  the  life  of  but  few  yet 
survivingi  and  might  not  again  happen  in  that  of  anyone 
living ;  it  was,  therefore,  a  day  of  unusual  interest,  as  the 
coming  of  age  of  one  who  would   probably  be  our  future 
King.     The  joy   which   would    have   been    manifest  on  so 
important  an  occasion  was  overshadowed,  however,  by  the 
grief  of  the  Royal  Family  and  nation  for  the  loss  of  the     ^ 
Prince  Consort.     And  so  a  great  and  all  but  unique  Festival    ^ 
passed  away  in  an  almost  solemn  silence — a  silence  which  «:;| 
must  itself  become  historical,  as  it  was  not  only  local,  buV-^ 
general   throughout   the   kingdom.      Yet,  as   has   been  re-:^ 
marked,  the  respect  in  which  the  Royal   Family  was  helt>J 
was  exhibited  m  the  restraint  put  upon  the  usual  demonrv 
strations  of  loyalty  rather  than  in  their  obser\'ance. 

In  1862  the  American  Civil  War  gave  birth  to  the  AfoH^fo^ 
type  of  warship,  devised    by  Ericsson,  to  which  we  ha\^-^j 
already  referred  as  similar  in   principle  to  the  gunraft  • 
Captain  Cowper  Coles,  which  he   afterwards   proposed  r 
cover  with  a  protecting  shield.  It  was  completed  in  FebruiLi~_~ 
1862,  and  was  an  iron-plated  vessel,  lying  very  low  in  tBi~ 
water,   and    having  a  revolving  turret— both   entirely   n^ii- 
features  in  steam-ships — on  which  a  gun  was  mounted,  iital 
could  thus  be  turned  in  any  direction.     The  Confederates 
had  converted  their  wooden  ship  Mcrriinac  into  an  artnoar- 
plated   vessel,   and   sent    her   to   destroy   the   unarmourcd 
Federal  fleet ;  she  had  sunk  the  Cumberland  without  herself 
sustaining  any  injury;  and  was  preparing  to  follow  up  the 
attack,  when    the  Mimitor   made   her   appearance,   and   in 
a  brief  action,   wherein  the   latter   received  little  damage, 
severely  pounded  the  Mcrriinac  and  compelled  her  to  fly, 
though  she  did  not  herself  give  chase."     The  intelliKCDcc 
caused  great  e-xcitement    in    England,   and   led    to   an  im- 

*  Ericsson's  Monitor,  huwever,  did  nol  prove  senvarUiy,  thouKh  bbe 
had  derented  the  MerrimM.  t)ther  Afnnitors  were  afienmnli  buitt  by  tbe 
Americans,  which  were  bcuer  adapird  for  sea  semcc.  ■ 
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mediate  demand  for  the  conversion  of  the  fleet  into  turret 

ships.     Captain  Coles,  who  had  long  before  submitted  his 

plans  to  the  Admiralty,  now  urged  them  on  the  Board,  and 

was  permitted  to  convert   the  Royal  Sovereign,  a  wooden 

three-decker,  into  a  Monitor  with  four  turrets;  while  the 

Admiralty  also  gave  directions  to  a  private  firm  to  construct 

a  new  iron  vessel,  the  Prince  Albert,  as  a  turret  ship.    These 

ships,  however,  were  only  designed  by  the  Board  for  coast 

Service. 

The  progress  of  the  Achilles  at  Chatham  meanwhile  was 
itiost  satisfactory,  notwithstanding  the  novelty  of  the  work 
^nd  the  difliculties  with  which  the  builders  had  to  contend. 
The  scene  was  one  of  prodigious  activity,  and  of  dinning, 
deafening,  overpowering  noise.     It  was  well  described  by 
C^harles  Dickens,  who  visited  it  about  this  time :    "  Ding, 
Calash,  Dong,   Bang,   Boom,   Rattle,   Clash,  Bang,  Clink, 
Sang,  Dong,  Bang,  Clatter,  Bang,  Bang,  Bang!     What 
on  earth  is  this?     This  is,  or  soon  will   be,   the  Achilles, 
iron  armour-plated  ship.     Twelve  hundred  men  are  working 
at  her  now — twelve  hundred  men  working  on  stages  over 
her  sides,  over  her  bows,  over  her  stem,  under  her  keel, 
between  her  decks,  down  in  her  hold,  within  her  and  without, 
crawling  and  creeping  into  the  finest  curves  of  her  lines, 
wherever  it  is  possible  for  men  to  twist.     Twelve  hundred 
hammerers,  measurers,  caulkers,  armourers,  forgers,  smiths, 
shipwrights ;    twelve   hundred   dingers,   dashers,   dongers, 
rattlers,  clinkers,  bangers,  bangers,  bangers !    Yet,"  he  adds 
thoughtfully,  '*  all  this  stupendous  uproar  around  the  rising 
Achilles  is  as  nothing  to  the  reverberations  with  which  the 
perfected  Achilles  shall  resound  upon  the  dreadful  day  when 
the  full  work  is  in  hand  for  which  this  is  but  note  of  pre- 
paration— the  day  when  the  scuppers,  that  are  now  fitting 
like  great  dry,  thirsty  conduit-pipes,  shall  run  red.     All  these 
busy  figures  between  decks,  dimly  seen   bending  at  their 
Work  in  smoke  and  fire^  are  as  nothing  to  the  figures  that 
shall  do  work  here  of  another  kind,  in  smoke  and  fire,  that 
day.     These  steam-worked   engines  alongside,  helping  the 
ship  by  travelling  to  and  fro,  and  wafting  tons  of  iron  plates 
about  as  though  they  were  so  many  leaves  of  trees,  would 
be  rent  limb  from  limb  if  they  stood  by  here  for  a  minute 


then."  And,  resuming  his  survey,  he  cries  :  "  To  think  that 
this  Achilles,  monstrous  compound  of  iron  tank  and  oaken 
chest,  can  ever  swim  or  roll !  To  think  that  any  force  of 
wind  or  wave  could  ever  break  her  !  To  think  that  wherever 
I  see  a  flowing  red-hot  point  thrust  out  of  her  side  from 
within— as  I  do  now,  there,  and  there,  and  there — and  two 
watching  men  on  a  stage  without,  with  bared  arms  and 
sledge-hammers,  strike  at  it  fiercely  and  repeat  their  blows 
until  it  is  black  and  flat,  I  see  a  rivet  being  driven  home,  of 
which  there  are  many  in  every  iron  plate,  and  thousands 
upon  thousands  in  the  ship  !  To  think  that  the  difficulty  I 
experience  in  appreciating  the  ship's  size  when  I  am  on 
board  arises  from  her  being  a  series  of  iron  tanks  and  oaken 
chests,  so  that  internally  she  is  ever  finishing  and  ever 
beginning,  and  half  of  her  might  be  smashed,  and  yet  the 
remaining  half  suffice  and  be  sound  !  Then,  to  go  over  the 
side  again,  and  down  among  the  ooze  and  wet  to  the  bottom 
of  the  dock,  in  the  depths  of  the  subterranean  forest  of  dog- 
shores and  stays  that  hold  her  up,  and  to  see  the  immense 
mass  bulging  out  against  the  upper  light,  and  tapering  dov^n 
towards  me,  is,  with  great  pains  and  much  clambering,  to 
arrive  at  an  impossibility  of  realizing  that  this  is  a  ship  at  all, 
and  to  become  possessed  by  the  fancy  that  it  is  an  enormous 
immovable  edifice  set  up  in  an  ancient  amphitheatre  (say 
that  at  Verona),  and  almost  filling  it !" 

The  Royal  Oak,'  screw  battle-ship  of  31  guns,  was  launched 
in  1862  at  Chatham.  It  may  be  added  that  she  was  built, 
completed,  fully  equipped,  and  sent  to  sea  in  eighteen 
months.  The  number  of  ships  fitted  out  and  repaired  at 
Sheerness  in  the  financial  year  amounted  altogether  to 
twenty-eight.     The  Fly  and  the  African  were  broken  op. 

Six  different  kinds  of  plated  vessels  were  under  construc- 
tion in  1862,  and  Mr.  Reed  (of  whom  we  shall  presently 
have  more  to  say)  was  authorized  to  build  the  Enterprise  as 
a  specimen  of  an  iron-plated  sea-going  vessel. 


Restoraiion, 
down  lo  its 

(■««)■ 


■  i&tercst  that  was  given  ti 
■•  comiTiued  ever  since  in 
did   repiesenUti\e, — Ri^insen's 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

-MRMOUR'PLATINC^CONVERSION    OF    WOODEN  SHIPS 
INTO  IRONCLADS.— LAUNCH  OF  THE  ''ACHILLES:' 

THE  Naval  Estimates  for  1863-64  provided  3^69,803  for 
wages  to  the  1,022  Established  men  of  Sheerness 
Yard ;  3^35,000  for  556  men  in  the  Steam  Factory ; 
£1,150  for  Teams ;  3^7,363  for  Police  (including  Chatham) ; 
and  3^5,290  for  men  employed  on  New  (Architectural)  Works, 
Improvements,  and  Repairs ;  together  with  a  proportion  of 
an  aggregate  sum  of  3^90,000  for  1,940  hired  Artificers  and 
Labourers,  and  £"47,949  for  Yard-craft,  the  aggregate  for  all 
the  Yards.  The  Navy  was  stated  to  consist  at  this  time  of 
1,014  vessels  of  all  classes,  including  85  line  of  battle  ships, 
69  firigates,  and  30  screw  corvettes. 

The  Sheerness  Literary  Institution  was  opened  early  in 
January  with  a  Public  Soiree,  for  which  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  lent  his  String  Band,  together  with  flags  for  the 
decoration  of  the  Hall,  and  at  which  he  himself  presided. 
All  passed  off  with  great  success,  and  the  new  Institution 
was  fairly  floated.  It  was  arranged  that  weekly  Readings 
should  be  given  by  approved  readers;  that  the  Glee  Club 
should  attend,  and  that  a  Dramatic  Performance,  etc., 
should  take  place.  Among  our  visitors  during  the  season 
were  the  well-known  Mr.  J.  C.  Plumptre,  the  Oxford  Lecturer 
on  Elocution,  and  the  still  better-known  Mr.  George  Cruik- 
shanky  whose  unique  and  popular  picture,  "  The  Worship  of 
Bacchus,"  had  not  long  before  been  published ;  and  both 
were  among  our  readers.  From  this  time  until  1865,  when 
I  resigned  the  Presidency,  all  went  on  exceedingly  well. 
The  weekly  Entertainments  were  excessively  popular,  and 
gave  great  enjoyment  to  thousands. 
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The  Committee  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute  at  Chatham 
issued  a  Report  at  the  beginning  of  1862  calling  attention 
to  the  value  of  the  same,  and  the  inadequate  support  given 
to  it  (notwithstanding  the  distinguished  honour  it  enjoyed 
in  having  Charles  Dickens  for  its  President);  referring  to 
the  Programme  of  Lectures,  etc.,  for  the  then  coming 
Season,  and  pleading  for  an  increase  of  members.  The 
appeal  does  not  appear  to  have  been  successful.  The  Hon. 
Sec,  in  a  letter  aften,vards  published,  says,  in  reference 
to  certain  "Classes"  which  it  had  been  proposed  to  form: 
"  So  entirely  without  success  have  been  the  efforts  which 
have  been  from  time  to  time  made  for  their  establishment 
that  we  have  almost  lost  hope.  Such  of  us  as  remember 
how  solid  books  of  history  and  science  used  to  be  read  at 
the  old  institution,  '  long,  long  ago,'  and  how  well  lectures 
upon  kindred  subjects  were  attended,  sigh  as  we  see  htt!« 
else  than  works  of  fiction,  or  history,  or  biography,  or  travel 
that  reads  like  fiction,  are  taken  out  by  our  members  now; 
and  that  if  we  do  not  make  amusement  very  much  pre- 
ponderate over  instruction  in  our  syllabus  of  lectures,  we 
have  but  a  '  beggarly  show  of  empty  boxes.'  But  it  is  useless 
to  complain ;  we  must  take  things  as  we  find  them,  and 
improve  litem  if  we  can."  That  was  our  roU  at  Sheerness,  and, 
as  we  have  seen,  it  was  very  successful. 

Early  in  1863  the  loyalty  of  Sheerness  was  re-awakened 
by  the  arrival  of  the  Princess  Alexandra  from  Denmark  on 
her  way  to  London  as  the  bride  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
The  Royal  Squadron,  consisting  of  the  Revenge  (Flagship), 
Warrior,  Resistatice,  and  Defence,  armour-plated  frigates,  and. 
several  Despatch  Boats,  which  had  assembled  at  Flushing^ 
and  awaited  there  the  arrival  of  the  Princess  from  Antwerp, 
had  reached  and  anchored  in  the  Margate  Roads  at  mtdnight 
of  the  5th  March,  on  the  afternoou  of  the  6th  weighed  anchor, 
and  re-anchored  at  the  Nore  on  the  evening  of  the  sama 
day,  amid  the  royal  salutes  of  the  ships  in  harbour.  What 
might  not  the  muse  of  any  poet  living  in  the  Isle  of  Sheppey 
have  inspired  him  to  write  as  he  recalled  the  visits  af  tha 
tierce  Danes  in  olden  time  to  this  island,  and  saw,  as  it  were, 
an  angel  Dane  now  come  to  bless  it  with  her  lovely  presence  ? 
t  it  all  in  all,  it  was  perhaps  a  nniqae  event 
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history  of  nations.  The  ships  were  "  dressed  "  in  flags ;  and 
but  for  the  weather,  which  had  become  rough,  wet,  and 
squally,  would  have  been  illumined,  and  displayed  fireworks. 

On  Saturday  morning,  the  7th  March,  at  ten  o'clock,  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  steamed  away  up  the  Thames  to  Graves- 
end.  As  she  passed  our  shores,  with  the  accompanying 
Squadron,  under  royal  salute,  "the  Poet  of  Sheerness  "  poured 
forth  a  loyal  greeting,  which  we  have  not  space  to  reproduce. 

Meanwhile,  we  were  ourselves  passing  on,  with  a  party  of 
other  Dockyard  Officers,  to  view  the  debarkation  of  the 
Princess  at  Gravesend.  Then  followed  the  re-embarkation 
and  passage  to  London,  where  the  cheers  and  hurrahs  of 
thousands  of  thousands  seemed  embodied  in  the  Poet 
Laureate's  magnificent  "Welcome!"  for  which  we  must 
refer  the  reader  to  his  pages. 

By  Admiralty  Order  of  the  23rd  March,  1863,  the  Three 
Classes  of  Clerks  established  in  the  Dockyards*  were 
abolished,  and  the  new  denominations  of  Senior  Clerks 
and  Clerkst  substituted ;  the  pay  of  the  latter  commencing 
at  jfgo,  and  rising  to  ^f  180  by  annual  increments  of  £\o^ 
and  thence  to  3^300  by  annual  increments  of  ;f  15  ;  and  that 
of  the  former  commencing  at  3^315,  and  rising  to  ;f45o  by 
similar  increments  of  ;f  15.  Moreover,  the  Clerks  at  all  the 
Yards  were  placed  on  one  list  according  to  seniority,  and  it 
was  arranged  that  promotion  should  be  from  one  Yard  to 
another,  if  considered  desirable,  instead  of  the  establishment 
of  each  Yard  being  kept  distinct  as  before. 

In  the  spring  I  and  my  wife  paid  a  visit  to  France,  visiting 
Dieppe,  Rouen,  and  Paris.  We  need  not  describe  places 
so  familiar  to  our  countrymen.  The  charms  of  fair  N  ormandy 
and  its  antiquities,  the  beauty  and  magnificence  of  the  gay 
Capital,  are  known  to  all.  To  us,  on  this  our  first  visit,  Paris 
Was  a  world  of  wonders,  a  city  of  enchantment.  Yet  we 
Could  not  forget  its  history ;  and  as  we  passed  through  its 
streets,  and  visited  its  churches  and  palaces,  we  seemed,  as 
it  were,  to  walk  on  the  crust  of  a  volcano,  to  see  the  shadow 
of  the  guillotine,  to  wade  through  rivers  of  blood,  and  to 
hear  the  roar  of  the  mob  and  the  screams  of  the  Marseillaise ! 

*  Sec  p.  23. 

t  In  October,  1863,  the  Senior  Clerks  and  Clerks  were  first  shown  in 
the  Navy  Lists. 
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On  the  25th  June,  1863,  Vice-Admiral  Sir  George  R. 
Lambert,  K.C.B.,  was  appointed  Commander-in-Chief  at 
the  Nore,  in  succession  to  Admiral  Sir  W.  J.  Hope  Johnstone. 

In  the  hands  of  our  great  iron-masters  of  Sheffield.  Mr. — 
afterwards  Sir  John— Brown,  and,  later  on,  Messrs.  Cammell 
and  Co.,  the  manufacture  of  Arm  our- plating  soon  became 
a  regular  and  important  business.  The  year  1863  was  re- 
markable in  this  connection ;  the  Admiralty  then  visited 
Sheffield,  and  at  the  works  of  Messrs.  Brown,  who  had  the 
previous  year  rolled  an  iron  plate  18  feet  long,  4  feet  wide, 
and  5J  inches  thick,  in  the  presence  of  Lord  Palmerston, 
witnessed  the  rolling  of  a  plate  12  inches  in  thickness — a 
wonderful  feat  of  mechanical  and  engineering  art.* 

The  increase  in  the  weight  of  vessels  caused  by  plate- 
armour  necessitated  an  increase  in  the  power  of  their 
machinery.  Boilers  and  engines  had,  therefore,  to  be 
provided  of  corresponding  dimensions  and  power. 

It  was  now  determined  to  convert  several  of  our  wooden 
ships  into  ironclads  ;t  these  were  cut  down,  lengthened, 
and  iron-plated.  Various  improvements  followed  in  the 
disposition,  e.\tent.  and  thickness  of  the  armour-plating,  the 
arrangement  of  the  armaments,  etc.  The  ships  from  time 
to  time  converted  were  of  various  sizes. 

About  this  time  the  Admiralty  proposed,  and  the  House 
of  Commons  sanctioned,  the  building  of  a  class  of  heavily 
armour-plated  wooden  vessels  which  should  have  a  speed 
of  13  knots  an  hour.  But  the  combination  was  pronounced 
impossible,  though,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  it  was  not  so. 
Our  readers  will  remember  the  youth  who  won  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Sheerness  Dockyard  a  public  recognition 
of  his  merit,  and  was  heard  to  predict  (very  modestly, 
perhaps,)  his  own  future  distinction.  It  will  also  be  remem- 
bered that  he  received  from  Dr.  WooIIey,  Superintendent  of 
the  School  of  Mathematical  and  Naval  Construction  at 
Portsmouth,  a  special  recommendation  to  Sir  F.  Bariog, 

•  Since  ■  \oS  10  inches  have  been  rolled. 

t  Some  iKre  emased  in  tifood.  in  order  that  they  might  be 

toppered,  'pe  fouling.     The  iKconUant,  "  a  frigate,"  saya 

Capiain   L,  it,   "thai   for   speed   and   other   good    qualities 

exceeded  e  world  had  hitherto  seen,"  was  the  first  of  tbeae 
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then  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  as  a  young  man  particu- 
larly qualified  for  advancement  in  the  public  service.     The 
Ministry,  however,  resigning,  nothing  was  done  for  him. 
The  young  man  returned  to  Sheerness,  but  after  serving  a 
year  or  two  in  a  subordinate  capacity,  and  finding.no  scope 
for  his  professional  acquirements,  resigned  his  appointment, 
and  became  Editor  of  the  Mechanics^  Magazine,  which,  under 
his  management,  speedily  became  an  authority  on  Naval 
Architecture,  and  was  frequently  quoted  in  the  House  of 
Commons.*     He  subsequently  read  before  the  Society  of 
Arts  a  Paper  on  "  The  Modifications  which  the  Ships  of  the 
Royal  Navy  have  undergone  during  the  Present  Century  in 
^Dimensions,  Form,  Means  of  Propulsion,  and  Powers  of 
Attack  and  Defence."     This  Paper  attracted  so  much  atten- 
tion by  the  information  it  afforded  and  the  arguments  it 
adduced   in   favour  of   modern    improvements  and   active 
progress  in  our  naval  construction,  that  its  statements  were 
cited  by  the  public  press  as  authoritative,  and  led  the  Govern- 
ment to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  writer  confidential  informa- 
tion which  it  possessed  as  to  Foreign  Navies,  with  a  view 
of  arriving  at  a  just  estimate  of  their  strength  for  comparison 
with  our  own.     When,  three  years  after,  the  Institute  of 
Naval   Architects   was   founded,    he   was    prevailed   on   to 
become  its  Secretary,  and,  while  holding  that  office,  brought 
before  the  Admiralty  proposals  to  reduce  the  dimensions 
and  cost  of  our  ironclad  war-ships,  and  the  time  spent  in 
building  them,  which  proposals  were  received  by  the  First 
Lord  and  the  Controller  with  singular  readiness  and  confi- 
dence.    And  when  the  intention  of  the  Admiralty  to  build 
heavily-armoured  wooden  ships,  having  a  speed  of  13  knots, 
was  announced,  and  declared  by  everyone  else  to  be  impos- 
sible, our  Sheerness  boy — now  Mr.  Edward  J.  Reed — said 
that  it  could  be  done,  engaged  to  accomplish  it,  and  was 
appointed  Chief  Constructor  of  the  Navy. 

Mr.  Reed  was  understood  to  be  an  advocate  for  iron  ships 

♦  •*  It  is  worthy  of  remark,"  says  a  public  writer  of  the  time,  "  that  when 
the  administration  of  Admiral  Sir  Baldwin  Walker  was  called  in  question  a 
few  years  since,  the  substance  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  (Sir  C. 
Wood's)  defence  was  an  extract  from  an  article  from  the  pen  of"  the  author 
above  referred  to  in  the  publication  which  he  edited,  ''and  that  that  defence 
was  accepted  by  Parliament  as  virtually  sufficient." 
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shorter  than  some  which  had  then  lately  been  built,  com- 
pletely belted  with  armour,  and  having  a  smaller  number  of 
guns  than  usual,  but  more  powerful,  mounted  io  a  central 
citadel ;  and  withal,  in  accordance  with  the  views  he  had 
submitted  to  the  Admiralty,  to  reduce  both  the  time  and 
cost  of  building.  Already  the  Enterprise,  FavoriU,  and 
Research  had  been  adapted  to  his  views ;  and  he  lost  no  time 
after  his  appointment,  but  turned  out  speedily  and  cheaply, 
as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  some  magnificent  ships. 

As  the  broadsides  of  ships  were  now  defended  by  armour, 
while  the  parts  under  water  were  unprotected,  the  Ram  was 
introduced  to  destroy  the  enemy's  vessels  by  striking  them 
below.  It  made  its  first  appearance  (as  we  have  seen)  in  the 
Warrior,  in  which  ship,  however,  it  was  but  slightly  pro- 
jected. In  ships  which  followed  it  was  more  fully  developed, 
and  carried  out  to  an  extreme  in  the  Polyphemus.  And  • 
"nothing,"  says  Lord  Armstrong,  "can  withstand  the 
power  of  the  ram,"  Reaching  out  boldly  from  the  stem, 
and  driving  with  all  the  momentum  of  the  ship's  movement 
into  the  very  bowels  of  its  adversary,  it  is  perfectly  irre- 
sistible and  hopelessly  fatal — with  no  little  risk,  however,  it 
must  be  admitted,  to  the  assaulting  ship.* 

The  year  i86j  is  memorable  as  that  of  the  creation,  by 
Admiralty  Order  of  15th  October,  of  the  class  of  engineer 
students  in  Dockyard  Factories, t  in  preparation  for  the 
future  wants  of  the  Navy. 

Interested  as  I  alwajs  am  in  the  Army — as  well  from 
my  former  connection  with  it,  as  from  its  association  with 
the  Navy — I  cannot  but  notice  that  Mrs.  Daniels  began 
this  year  at  Aldershot  that  great  moral  and  religious  workj 

*  Thai  it  is  a  most  deadly  weapon  is,  alas  !  loo  abundantly  shown  in 
the  sinking  of  ihe  I'lin^nrii  by  the /ton  Duie  off  the  Irish  coasl  ;  chat  of 
the  Cumberland  in  America  by  the  Merrimac ;  and,  worst  of  all,  ibai  of 
the  flnt{ship  Victoria  by  the  Lamptrdown  off  Tripoli. 

f  These  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  modern  engineer  students  of 

"      ■  »•-     •  '"-■'Me  at  Keyham,  and  may  rather  be  regarded  as 

Igrard  Steam  Factories. 

B  justice  be  observed  that  this  u-as  not  the  first 

rlireciton      In  the  year   1857  the  then  Senior 

Lieutenant- General  Pratt,  then    in   the   95tfa 

I, obtained  from  Geneial  Sir  VMUiam  Knollys, 

Aldershot,  the  use  of  an  unoccupied  canteen 

and  littcd   il  up  as  a  "  devotional,  readinj;. 


the  Royal  Navi 

J  It  shot   ._ 
step  taken  it 

Chaplain,   '- 
ReRuneni, 
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which  eventually  proved  so  beneficial  to  our  soldier>'  (and  of 
which  we  shall  have  something  more  to  say  hereafter) ;  com- 
mencing with  the  building  of  "  a  public-house  without  the 
drink,"  the  foundation  of  which  was  laid  on  the  nth  February 
by  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,*  which  was  opened  as  a  Soldiers* 
Home  and  Institute  in  the  following  October,  and  which 
Was  the  parent  of  many  other  like  Institutes.     In  this  great 

U'ork  she  was  joined  by  Miss  Robinson,  who  afterwards  did 

So  much  for  our  soldiers  at  Portsmouth. 

The  Salamis,   paddle  vessel,  was  launched  this  year  at 

Chatham.     But  the  crowning  work  of  the  year  at  that  yard 

^vas  the  launch  (or,  rather,  the  floating  out)  of  the  Achilles 

On  the  23rd  December. 

^»id  recreation  room,*'  providing  reading  and  game  rooms,  a  refreshment- 

,    *>^r,  and  a  devotional  room.    The  Secretary  of  State  for  War  gave  a 

^^nation  of  £^0^  and  Miss  Florence  Nightingale  gave  altogether  ^250  ; 

^nd  these  sums,  with  other  subscriptions,  enabled  the  Committee  to  open 

T-iie  rooms  at  the  close  of  the  year  1857.    This,  therefore,  was  the  first  step 

^  ti  the  attempt  to  raise  the  morals  of  the  soldier  in  Aldershot  Camp  (for  a 

^own  did  not  then  exist),  and  for  providing  reading-rooms  generally  in  the 

^amp  and  afterwards  in  the  Army :  for  the  success  of  this  Institute  was  so 

"*>iarked  that  the  War-Office  authorities  were  induced  to  provide  recreation - 

K^ooms  for  each  regiment. 

In  1 86 1  the  late  General  Sir  J.  Pennefather,  K.C.B.,  then  commanding 

^t  Aldershot,  seeing  that  these  regimental  recreation-rooms  were  in  full 

Working  order,  considered  that  the  divisional  reading-room  was  no  longer 

needed ;  and  so  it  ceased  to  be,  after  a  life  of  about  four  years.     Soon  after 

this  Mrs.  Daniels  commenced  her  work. 

*  Lord  Shaftesbury  took  the  opportunity  powerfully  to  repel  the 
objection  that  soldiers  were  a  hopeless  class,  and  that  any  attempt  to 
Christianize  them  was  merely  a  dream  of  pious  enthusiasm.  He  appealed 
to  fiacts,  to  the  lives  of  Christian  soldiers  whose  names  shone  so  brightly 
in  the  pages  of  history,  and  he  referred  to  the  examples  of  true  piety 
which  are  still  the  ornament  of  the  British  Army.  He  recalled  the  letters 
from  private  soldiers  in  India  during  the  Mutiny,  which  were  not  intended 
for  publication,  but  showed  the  Christian  spirit  of  the  men  who  turned  the 
tide  of  war  and  re-established  her  Majesty's  rule.  He  appealed  in  like 
manner  to  the  letters  from  private  soldiers  during  the  Crimean  War.  and 
to  the  evidence  which  those  letters  gave  that  the  prayer-meetings,  the  Hible- 
readings,  and  the  religious  intercourse  of  the  soldiers  helped  to  inspire 
these  men  with  new  endurance  and  with  redoubled  energy,  whether  in  the 
dreary  trenches  of  Sebastopol  or  in  the  shock  of  battle,  and  the  noble 
Earl  concluded  by  saying  :  **  I  do  hope  that  those  good  and  gallant  men 
who  shall  come  to  this  Institution  to  share  in  the  blessings  it  is  well 
calculated  to  afford,  will  come  with  a  good  and  heany  spirit,  determined 
to  avail  themselves  of  these  signal  advantages ;  that  they  wiU  turn  to  good 
account  the  short  time  they  may  be  enabled  to  participate  in  all  those 
great  benefits,  and  recognise  the  hand  of  God  which  has' touched  the 
hearts  of  those  good  people  who  founded  an  Institution  so  essential  to 
their  welfJaLre." 


Reminiscences  of  Sti'cnty   Vtars' 

Yet  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  a  launch  (or  float-out) 
were  remarkably  illustrated  in  that  of  the  Achilles.  Od  the 
22nd  the  tide  at  Chatham  was  one  of  the  highest  that  had 
occurred  for  years,  and,  had  everj'thing  been  arranged  for  it, 
she  might  have  been  launched  at  noon  that  day.  That 
night,  however,  several  hundred  workmen  began  to  make 
the  usual  preparations.  But  it  was  found  that  the  caisson 
at  the  entrance  to  the  dock  could  not  be  removed  without 
great  difficulty,  and  that  the  exit  of  the  ship  would  also  be 
impeded  by  the  projecting  ends  of  the  dock  itself,  which  it 
would  be  necessary  to  cut  away.  At  midnight  the  tide  was 
again  high,  and  the  Achilles  floated,  but  could  not  be 
launched  in  consequence  of  the  removal  of  the  impediments 
not  having  been  completed.  She  was,  therefore,  unavoid- 
ably allowed  again  to  settle  down.  During  the  night  the 
wind  changed  from  north  to  south,  and  kept  back  the  tide, ' 
so  that  she  could  not  be  floated  out  the  following  afternoon, 
though  everything  was  ready.  All  the  hands  employed  on 
her,  however,  were  ordered  to  stay  in  that  night.  At  1 1  p.m. 
she  was  found  to  be  afloat,  and  the  order  was  given  to  haul 
her  out  of  dock.  Five  steamers — the  Adder,  Monkey,  Brislltr, 
Shecmess,  and  Locust — which  had  been  waiting  some  hours 
with  their  steam  up,  immediately  took  her  in  tow,  and  the 
capstan  being  at  the  same  time  manned,  the  .^c/(i7/«  was 
successfully  floated  out  of  dock  into  the  stream.  But  now  a 
new  mishap  occurred.  Near  the  entrance  of  the  dock  a 
bank  of  sand  and  mud  had  accumulated,  and  in  consequence 
of  the  length  of  time  the  Achilles  had  been  in  dock,  and  the 
impossibility  of  removing  the  caisson,  it  had  gone  on  in- 
creasing. At  the  moment  the  Aihilies  cleared  the  dock,  the 
tide,  which  at  that  part  of  the  harbour  is  always  of  great 
force,  caught  her  broadside  and  forced  her  round  on  the 
sandbank,  where  she  grounded.  The  tide  had  now  ceased 
flowing,  and  it  was  greatly  feared  that  with  a  falling  tide  it 
would  be  in 
united  effoi 
attemps  to  > 
several  hup 
sheer-hulk 
steaming  o( 


le  to  get  her  off.     Notwithstanding  the 

five  steamers,  she  at   first  defied  all 

t ;  and  it  was  only  by  the  exertions  of 

who   manned   the   capstans    on  the 

Idle   of   the    harbour,   and    the    full 

lat  she  was  ultimately  got  safely  off 
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the  bank  and  taken  to  her  moorings.     But  now  we  may 
sing  of 

The  Iron  Ship. 

"  She  was  not  born  'mid  rain  or  dew, 
Nor  in  the  sunshine  ever  grew  ; 
No  lordly  monarch  of  the  wood 
Fell  in  his  glory  where  he  stood. 
That  she  might  flourish  fair  and  free, 
Might  flourish  fair  and  free  ! 

''  But  down,  a  thousand  fathoms  down, 
Where  stretch  the  roots  of  mountains  brown. 
We  drew  the  iron  for  her  frame. 
And  built  her  up  'mid  smoke  and  flame. 
To  sail  the  mistress  of  the  sea, 
The  mistress  of  the  sea  ! 

**  The  hammer  fell,  the  anvil  rung. 
As  she  to  shape  and  beauty  sprung  ; 
In  mimic  lightnings  she  was  nursed. 
And  cradled  in  their  thunder-burst ; 
And  now  we  launch  her  fair  and  free. 
We  launch  her  fair  and  free  ! 

"  To  brave  alike  the  tempest  stroke, 
And  fire  that  slays  *  the  heart  of  oak,' 
The  conqueror  of  the  main  ! 
May  danger  track  her  path  in  vain, 
The  queen  and  glory  of  the  sea. 
The  glory  of  the  sea  I"* 

Her  dimensions  were  as  follow  : 

//.    in. 
Length  over  all     -  -  -  -    385    9t 

Extreme  breadth  -  -  -  -  •      58    3 

Depth  in  hold       -  -  -  -  -      21     i 

Burden  -  .  .  -  .      6,079  tons. 

Though  built  of  iron,  she  was  plated  from  stem  to  stern ; 
336  armour  plates,  averaging  four  tons  each,  were  bolted  to 
her  sides.  The  armour-plating  extended  five  feet  below  the 
water-line,  and  rose  to  the  floor  of  the  upper  deck  along 
220  feet  of  her  broadsides,  beyond  which  it  was  carried  no 
higher  than  her  lower  deck.  The  whole  armour-plating 
exceeded  1,300  tons  in  weight. 

*  Charles  Mackay. 

t  **  Her  length  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  Warrior^  but  she  was  600 
tons  larger,  to  admit  of  the  armament  being  carried  completely  to  the 
ends.  This  ship  may  be  considered  as  the  first  example  of  the  annoured 
heli  with  gun-bcUtery  in  the  centred — Captain  EardUey  Wilmot, 


Reminiscences  of  Seventy   Years 

The  number  of  vessels  fitted  out  and  repaired  at  Sheerness 
in  the  financial  year  was  twenty.  Two  ships,  the  Cochin  and 
the  Carnation,  were  broken  up,  and  the  Victor  sold  out  of  the 
service. 

Twin  Screws  were  introduced  into  the  Navy  in  1863. 

The  Annual  Account  of  the  cost  of  ships  building,  etc., 
was  this  year  accompanied  by  Labour  Charts,  showing  for 
each  Dockyard  and  Steam  Factory  the  various  services  on 
which  the  men  had  been  employed  during  the  financial  year 
and  the  nine  months  ended  31st  December.  1S63,  grouped' 
under  several  general  heads,  so  as  in  the  main  sufficiently  to 
illustrate  the  character  and  extent  of  the  works  on  which 
the  people  had  been  engaged.  The  several  grades  of  work- 
men employed  were  also  shown  upon  the  ships  and  services, 
together  with  the  wages  paid,  and  the  time  worked  by  each 
grade.  Tabular  statements  were  appended,  showing  the 
percentage  of  the  number  of  men  employed  upon,  and  of 
wages  paid  for,  each  of  the  general  ser^'ices,  as  compared 
with  the  total  number  of  men  employed  and  total  amount  of 
wages  paid  at  each  yard  ;  and  in  a  column  of  remarks  the 
professional  officers  at  each  yard  inserted  general  observa- 
tions descriptive  of  the  character  of  the  particular  works  on 
which  the  wages  had  been  expended.  Balance-sheets  of  the 
Manufacturing  operations  in  the  several  workshops,  and 
Timber  Conversion  accounts  for  1860-61, 1861-6^,  and  1862- 
63,  were  also  compiled  and  laid  before  Parliament ;  and  an 
annual  revision  of  the  Rate-books  (which  gave  the  value  of 
every  article  of  store)  was  also  instituted,  so  as  to  ensure 
the  utmost  accuracy. 

The  invention  of  the  Palliser  shell  in  1863  had  an  important 
bearing  on  our  Armaments,  which  were  now  a  subject  of 
great  and  growing  public  interest. 
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CHAPTER   XXI. 

^^HE  FIRST  BRITISH  TURRET  SHIP.—ROYAL  SCHOOL 
OF  NAVAL  ARCHITECTURE.  —  ENLARGEMENT  OF 
CHATHAM  DOCKYARD, 

THE  American  Civil  War  unhappily  continued  during 
1864,  and  there  was  also  war  in  Europe ;  but  England 
was  tranquil ;  her  policy  was  Peace  and  Preparation. 
The  trial  of  the  Royal  Sovereign,  converted,  under  the 
immediate  superintendence  of  Captain  Cowper  Coles,  from 
an  ordinary  three-decker  into  the  first  turret*  ship  of  the 
British  Navy^f  was  eminently  satisfactory  .J  She  went  faster 
with  her  guns,  shot,  and  coal  on  board  than  before  her  con- 
version. She  was,  moreover,  pronounced  the  most  powerful 
ship  in  our  Fleet,  though,  as  already  stated,  she  was  only 
intended  for  coast  service.  She  was,  indeed,  only  a  floating 
battery  of  superior  speed,  yet  the  centre  of  metal  of  her 
guns  was  higher  than  that  of  any  then  existing  ironclad, 
being  10  feet  out  of  water.     Captain  Coles,  however,  thought 

♦  The  turret  and  the  machinery  on  which  it  revolves  were  subsequently 
subjected  to  a  most  severe  ordeal,  as  related  on  p.  334. 

t  See  p.  299. 

X  The  writer  of  the  article  on  the  Navy  in  "  Chambers*  Cyclopaedia  " 
(1891)  observes  :  "When  once  fairly  tried,  the  advantages  of  the  turret 
Over  the  broadside  system  were  eviaent ;  the  turrets  are  placed  in  the 
•entre  of  the  ship,  so  the  weight  of  the  guns  and  the  armour  of  the  ship 
s  more  systematically  and  evenly  distributed,  and  it  has  become  possible 
o  mount  the  heaviest  guns  in  turrets  and  barbettes — guns  of  a  size  and 
height  which  by  no  possibility  could  ever  be  carried  on  the  broadside. 
Another  advantage  which  turrets  offer  is  the  much  greater  protection 
Q^orded  to  the  guns  in  them  and  to  their  crews,  not  only  from  the  increased 
bickness  of  the  armour  which  can  be  carried  on  them,  but  also  from  the 
Probability  that  many  projectiles  will  glance  off  the  rounded  surface  of 
he  turret  instead  of  penetrating,  while,  owing  to  the  low  freeboard,  the 
nark  offered  to  an  enemy  is  much  smaller  than  in  a  high  freeboard 
broadside. '^ 
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that  a  turret  ship  could  be  constructed  which  could  keep  the 

I  under  sail  alone;  he  was  not  satisfied,  and  persisted  in 
his  applications  to  the  Admiralty. 

On  the  ist  March,  1864,  Vice-Admiral  Sir  Charles  Talbot, 
K.C.B.,  was  appointed  Commander-in-Chief  at  the  Nore,  in 
succession  to  Vice-Adiniral  Sir  George  Lambert,  K.C  B. 

The  Naval  Estimates  for  1864-65  provided  ;f65,433  for 
wages  to  966  Established  men  of  Sheerness  Yard  ;  ;£'35,66o 
for  570  men  in  the  Steam  Factory;  ^i.iGS  for  Teams; 
£7.673  for  Police  (including  Chatham)  ;  and  ^6,124  for  men 
employed  on  New  (Architectural)  Works,  Improvements,  and 
Repairs  ;  together  with  a  proportion  of  an  aggregate  sum  for 
all  the  Home  Yards  of  ;£'324,979  for  5,678  hired  men,  and  of 
£'17.533  for  men  of  the  Yard-craft. 

New  and  elaborate  Regulations  were  brought  into  use  on 
the  1st  April  this  year  for  the  guidance  of  the  Yard  and  J 
Factory  Officers  and  the  Admiralty  Audit  Clerks  in  con-f 
ducting  the  duties  connected  with  the  Records  of  tba^ 
Accounts  of  Expenditure  on  Ships  and  Services,  the  Manu- 
facturing Accounts,  Timber  Conversions,  and  Stock  Valua- 
tion, as  well  as  the  audit  of  Dockyard  Wages.  The  chief 
object  of  these  Regulations  was  the  establishment  of  a  basis  ^ 
of  shipbuilding  upon  sectional  arrangements,  and  a  recoidfl 
of  cost  in  connection  therewith,  so  as  to  admit  of  com^ 
parison,  as  far  as  practicable,  between  shipbuilding  expen<UH 
ture  in  the  Royal  and  in  private  Yards.  ^M 

An  Annual  Survey  Valuation  of  Timber  and  Stores  w^^ 
also  instituted  on  the  ist  April  in  the  several  Dockyards, 
and  a  continuous  record  of  the  Receipts  and  Issues  of  the 
same  directed  to  be  kept  under  prescribed  heads ;  and  in 
order  to  facilitate  this,  Auxiliary  Stock  Books  were  directed 
to  be  kept  in  the  several  Storehouses,  for  the  easy  and 
prompt  valuation  of  the  remains  of  stock. 

Many  other  new  arrangements  were  this  year  made,  i 
consequence  of  a  visit  of  Mr.  Childers,  Civil  Lord  of  tin 
Admiralty,  to  the  Yards,  and  his  recommendations,  with  fl 
view  of  continuing  the  inquiries  into  the  organization  i 
labour  and  the  system  of  account-keeping  at  the  sevei 
establishments  which  had  been  commenced  by  his  pred« 
cessor,  Mr.  Stansfeld,  and  which  had  led  to  the  issue  of  tllf 
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Regulations  and  the  preparation  of  the  Labour  Charts 
before  mentioned.  A  Committee  was  appointed  to  revise 
tbe  Instructions  and  Forms  considered  necessary  in  con- 
ducting the  Expense  Accounts  of  the  Yards,  having  in  view 
the  simplification  of  such  accounts,  and  the  prevention  of 
unnecessary  delay  in  rendering  them.  This  Committee 
irecommended  the  preparation  of  a  weekly  Return  of  expen- 
ciiturepf  labour  and  materials  on  each  ship  building  and  each 
service,  to  enable  the  Controller  of  the  Navy  to  exercise  a 
£ull  and  prompt  supervision  over  the  economy  of  the  various 
operations  in  the  Dockyards,  which  Return  was  accordingly 
ordered  to  be  made.* 

Among  the  recommendations  of  Mr.  Childers  was  the 
^'ithdrawal  of  the  charge  and  payment  of  money  from  the 
Accountant,  and  the  creation  of  the  office  of  Cashier  in  the 
Yards,  with  a  redistribution  of  the  duties. 

The  year  1864  was  a  remarkable  one,  as  that  of  the 
foundation  of  the  Royal  School  of  Naval  Architecture  and 
Marine  Engineering  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 
This  school — the  third,!  it  will  be  remembered,  of  its  kind, 
and  which  was  indebted  to  the  Institution  of  Naval  Archi- 
tects for  its  inception — was  opened  by  the  Lords  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  after  communication 
with  the  Admiralty  and  the  Institution  of  Naval  Architects ; 
and  was  intended  for  the  instruction  not  only  of  Admiralty 
pupils  from  the  Royal  Dockyards  and  Officers  of  the  Royal 
Navy,  but  also  of  naval  architects  and  shipbuilders  in  wood 
and  iron,  marine  engineers,  foremen  of  works,  shipwrights, 
and  any  other  persons  desirous  of  studying  naval  architec- 
ture or  marine  engineering.it     It  was,   no  doubt,  a  very 

*  Similar  accounts  to  those  introduced  into  the  Dockyards  were  subse- 
quently introduced  into  the  Victualling  Yards. 

t  Sec  p.  115. 

X  Students  of  this  school  have  since  occupied  some  of  the  highest 
positions  in  the  Admiralty,  and  private  trade  as  naval  constructors  and 
marine  engineers.  Sir  William  Henry  White,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.,  etc.,  was 
educated  at  the  Royal  School  of  Naval  Architecture,  South  Kensington, 
and  has  gradually  nsen  through  the  various  grades  of  his  profession  to  the 
position  of  Director  of  Naval  Construction,  the  responsible  designer  of 
all  the  vessels  built  for  the  Royal  Navy.  Sir  William  is  the  author  of  a 
"  Manual  of  Naval  Architecture,"  which  has  been  translated  into  German 
and  Italian,  and  officially  adopted  as  the  text-book  on  the  subject  for  the 
English  and  two  or  three  foreign  navies,  a  *'  Treatise  on  Shipbuilding," 
etc.    See  Men  of  the  Time  ( 1 89 1 ). 
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important  meastire.  The  course  of  instruction  was  calcu- 
lated to  last  for  four  sessions,  on  the  supposition  that  the 
student  entered  the  school  with  a  fair  knowledge  of  drawing 
and  practical  geometrj-,  and  an  elementary  knowledge  of 
mathematics  and  physics.  The  period  of  the  sessions  was 
from  the  ist  October  in  each  year  till  the  30th  of  the 
following  April,  and  the  students  were  expected  to  pass  the 
summer  months  in  practical  work  either  in  a  Dockyard  or 
in  a  Marine  Engine  Factory,  public  or  private. 

My  telescope  which  I  took  to  Spain  in  i860  was  now  to 
be  superseded.  I  purchased  this  year,  of  Mr.  Siugg,  of 
Manchester,  for  the  sum  of  ^85,  a  fine  refractor,  mounted 
on  parallactic  stand,  having  an  object-glass  of  6^  inches 
diameter,  and  giving  splendid  definition.  (After  my  removal 
to  the  Dockyard,  having  considerable  space  in  my  garden, 
I  erected  therein  a  wooden  obser\'atory  with  movable  roof,* 
in  which  I  mounted  the  instrument  on  a  tabular  pedestal. 
And  here  often,  while  all  around  me  were  wrapt  in  sleep,  I 
communed  alone  with  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  walked,  as 
it  were,  among  the  planets  and  the  stars.) 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  more  important  step  for  the  improve- 
ment of  Mechanics'  and  similar  Institutions  than  their 
association  in  County  or  District  Unions,  The  experiment 
was  first  made  in  Yorkshire  in  1837,  and  every  subsequent 
year  has  proved  its  advantages  in  that  and  other  counties 
where  the  example  has  been   followed.t     The   Faversham 

*  The  cost  of  the  whole,  lelescope  and  obsenatory,  was  £\  19. 

t  As  this  is  a  matter  of  so  much  national  importance,  1  append  the 
following  remarks  by  Mr.  Barnett  Blake,  ayent  to  the  Yoikshire  Union  of 
Mechanics'  Institutes  :  "  Publicity  is  one  of  the  first  elements  of  success, 
and  this  is  largely  secured  by  the  annual  meeting  of  delegates,  which  is 
usually  presided  over  by  a  man  of  distinction  ;  and  this  not  only  creates 
much  public  interest  in  the  proceedings,  but  the  sympathy  excited  in  the 
cause  of  popular  education  15  shared  by  ali  the  Institutes  in  the  Union. 
They  acquire  3  better  standing,  iheir  wants  arc  made  known  as  well  as 
the  benefits  which  they  offer,  and  many  an  Institute  in  a  small  town  or 
village  owes  its  continued  existence  to  its  being  associated  with  others. 
-At  the  annual  conference  of  delegates  the  opportunity  is  afforded  for  the 
interchange  of  experience,  Hanging  energies  are  revived,  new  spirit  is 
infused,  and  many  a  hint  or  suggestion  bears  good  fruit  in  the  following 
season.  The  publication  of  an  annual  report,  in  which  the  condition  and 
operations  of  every  Institute  in  the  Union  is  set  forth,  is  a  fat  belter 
means  of  making  them  known  than  can  b«  done  by  isolated  efforts,  whilst 
a  spirit  of  emulation  is  induced  wliich  cannot  fail  to  prove  beneficial.  If 
in  any  place  the  management  of  an  Institute  is  deserving  attention,  it  is 
sate]yv/nn^  all  the  little  evira  trouble  whidi  membership  of  a  Union 
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iiminary  Committee  was  accordingly  arranged,  and  I  was 
appointed  as  the  representative  of  Sheerness.  An  Itinerary 
Library* — which  it  appeared  had  been  estabhshed  in  con- 
nection with  the  Faversham  Institute,  with  a  view  of 
encouraging  a  taste  for  reading  among  the  inhabitants  of 
small  towns  and  villages,  and  of  assisting  the  formation 
of  local  libraries  in  connection  with  the  smaller  Institutes — 
was  also  under  review.  Propositions  were  made  for  in- 
creasing the  usefulness  of  the  Itinerating  Library,  which 
appeared  to  afford  considerable  advantages  to  those  for 
whose  benefit  it  was  designed. 

In  the  evening  I  attended,  with  our  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  Mr,  Buckmaster  (of  South  Kensington),  Mr. 
Barnett  Blake  (agent  of  the  Yorkshire  Union  of  Mechanics* 
Institutes),  and  others,  at  the  presentation  of  prizes  and 
certificates  by  Mr.  Knatchbull-Hugesson,  M.P.,  to  those 
who  had  won  them  in  the  Local  Examinations  of  the 
Society  of  Arts.  It  was  one  of  the  most  pleasing  scenes 
which  it  had  been  my  happiness  to  witness.  The  intelligent 
and  animated  countenances  of  the  numerous  youths  who 
came  forward  to  receive  these  distinctions,  and  the  keenly- 
interested  and  happy  looks  of  their  parents  and  friends, 
were  a  joy  to  behold. 

An  official  residence  on  the  Outer  Terrace  of  the  Dockyard 
having  become  vacant,  I  had  been  called  upon  to  occupy  it, 
giving  up  my  allowance  for  rent.  In  October,  therefore,  I 
left  the  marine  villa,  near  Chaney  Rock  (which  I  had 
occupied  about  three  years),  and  took  possession  of  the 
house  referred  to.  I  found  that  my  privileges  as  a  Resident 
Officer  were  much  fewer  than  had  been  enjoyed  by  my  pre- 
decessors of  olden  time,  for  whom  almost  everything  seems 
to  have  been  provided,  and  almost  everjthing  done  that  it 
was  possible  to  do. 

It  may  here  be  observed  that  Naval  and  Marine  Officers 
occupying  official  residences  were  supplied   by  Government 

*  The  annual  stibscription  was  two  guineas.  The  books  were  arranged 
in  sections  of  lifty  (the  volumes  being  valued  M  about  six  sliitlings  each), 
and  the  sections  might  be  exchanged  quarterly,  the  Association  paying 
the  return  carriage.  The  experience  of  all  was  brought  to  account  for 
the  benefit  of  each,  and  the  aid  of  some  or  all  might  be  obtained  on  any 
emergency  of  any  Institute  in  the  Union. 
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during  the  financial  year  was  twenty-six.     One  ship,  more- 
over, was  broken  up,  and  three  sold  out  of  the  service. 

The  Naval  models  from  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  collected 
eariy  in  the  present  century'  by  Sir  Robert  Seppings,  were 
removed  to  the  South  Kensington  Museum  early  in 
December. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  Flags  borne  by  our  ships.    These, 
as   is   generally,  perhaps,   understood,  are  of  great    signi- 
ficance,* as  well  as  of  great  historic  interest.     The  British 
Na\y  has  for  more  than  two  hundred  years  consisted  of 
three    divisions— Red,    White,    and    Blue — each   with   an 
ensign  of  corresponding  colour  hoisted  on  the  ensign-staff 
over  the  poop,  or  at  the  gaff  when  under  sail.      In  the 
present  year  these  divisions  were  abolished,  without,  how- 
ever, the  abolition  of  the  several  ensigns ;  the  white  being 
retained  in  use  in  the  Xa\y  and  Ro\*al  Yacht  Squadron,  and 
the  Blue  in  the  Nax-al  Reser\e ;   while  the  red  was  given 
over  to  merchant  and  other  British  vessels  not  belonging 
to  the  Navy.     Our  three  principal  flags  are  the  Jack,  the 
Ensign,  and  the  Pennant. 

*  Not  only,  the  reader  may  be  reminded,  is  this  the  case,  inasmuch  as 
they  indicate  the  nationality  of  the  ship,  the  rank  of  the  commanding 
officer,  etc.,  but  al>o  a>  sening  the  great  office  of  signals^  By  the  code 
i>f  signals  tv^r  the  use  ot  ail  nations,  promulgated  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
in  1^5",  »u:d  adc»pted  not  only  in  our  own  Ko\-al  Naw  and  mercantile 
marine,  etc.,  but  by  almost  all  the  maritime  nations,  two  or  more  persons, 
(umi>hevi  u  iih  s:j:r*,il-books  in  different  languages  explaining  the  symbcds, 
may  con  vers*  free.y  without  understanding  a  mx>rd  of  each  other's 
language,  and  vi-.thout  hesitation,  upon  all  nautical  or  other  subjects.  The 
code,  in  tict.  >erv«<  the  puipose  ot  a  uni\-ersal  language. 
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Office  General  Supply  Association  "  was  given,  and  which 
succeeded  in  obtaining  from  certain  tradesmen,  who  were 
affiHated  thereto,  supplies  of  articles  at  a  liberal  discount. 
This  Society  at  first  consisted  of  but  forty  members,  and 
professed  to  be  "  founded  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
Officers  of  the  Post-Office  and  their  friends  with  articles  of 
all  kinds,  both  for  domestic  consumption  and  general  use,  at 
the  lowest  wholesale  prices."  Tickets  of  membership  were 
issued,  and  the  production  of  these  to  the  affiliated  trades- 
men ensured  the  discount  on  purchases.  The  number  of 
members  increased  very  rapidly,  and  they  were  allowed  the 
use  of  a  cellar  in  the  Post-Office  as  a  store.  The  numbers 
went  on  increasing,  and  it  became  necessary  to  engage 
suitable  premises.  The  clerks  in  other  departments  now 
applied  to  become  members,  and  the  Association  grew  larger 
and  larger.  This  was  the  nucleus  of  what  eventually  became, 
as  we  shall  see,  the  great  Civil  Service  Supply  Association. 

The  Estimates  for  1865-66  for  Wages  to  the  Established 
men  of  Sheerness  Yard  (1,064)  amounted  to  £"71,233;  for 
men  in  the  Steam  Factory  (570)  to  ^35.660 ;  for  Teams  to 
^955;  for  Police  (including  Chatham)  to  ^7,522;  for  men 
employed  on  New  (Architectural)  Works,  Improvements, 
and  Repairs,  to  ^f  10,325;  together  with  a  proportion  of  an 
aggregate  sum  for  all  the  Yards  of  £269,116  for  6,233  hired 
men,  and  of  £17,533  fo""  Yard-craft. 

The  creation  of  the  office  of  Cashier  in  the  Dockyards,  on 
the  ist  April,  as  a  distinct  one  from  that  of  the  Accountant, 
in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Childers, 
marked  a  new  change  in  the  arrangement  of  the  Clerical 
Officers'  duties.  I  was  given  the  option  of  retaining  the 
position  and  designation  of  Accountant,  with  relief  from 
cash  duties,  or  relinquishing  the  Expense  Accounts  and 
retaining  the  Cash  duties  under  the  new  title  of  Cashier. 
For  reasons  which  1  need  not  specify,  1  preferred  remaining 
in  charge  of  the  money  and  the  duties  immediately  con- 
nected therewith  (which  were  embodied  in  a  new  book  of 
Instruct!'  *^  the  Cashiers  of  Her  Majesty's  Dockyards); 
and  ao  resigned  the  title  of  Accountant,  and  received 

thatol 

In  r  my  relinquishment  of  the  office  of  Naval 
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How  different  is  this  from  the  state  and  system  of  Dock- 
yard Accounts  as  we  found  them  in  1846 !  * 

By  Admiralty  Order  of  the  17th  March,  it  was  directed 
that  steps  should  be  taken  for  the  Valuation  of  the  Plant  of 
the  Dock  and  Victualling  Yards  on  the  ist  April. 

An  OiScial  Residence  u-i'lbin  the  Yard  was  now  assigned 
me,  and  on  the  9th  June  1  took  possession  of  the  same. 
These  residences  were  objects  of  much  jealousy.  Mine  was 
certainly  a  pleasant  one,  spacious  and  comfortable,  having 
a  nice  lawn  in  front  with  tall  trees,  and  families  of  rooks 
inhabiting  them,  whose  caw-caw  gave  a  rural  flavour  to  the 
surroundings;  while  behind  was  another  pleasant  la^vn,  and 

lure  is  called  for  by  some  over-curious  member.  The  AdmiraJty,  on  the 
contrary,  shows  in  its  expense  accounts  precisely  how  much  is  spent  on 
-very  ship  of  the  Havy,  whether  the  amount  is  for  building  or  repairing, 


whethei 
equippinf; 
o(  stores  " 


I  for  the  ship  or  the  engines,  or  the  scores  required  for 
or  sea-service.  Not  only  this,  but  it  gives  exactly  the  value 
n  band  at  each  Naval  Yard,  the  depreciation  of  slock  by  keeping 
in.  the  income  and  capital  of  each  Yard,  the  expenses  in- 
inversions  and  manufactures,  and  a  hundred  other  things  which 
o  members  of  Parliament  and  their  constituents  in  amviog  at 
c  of  the  value  ihejr  receive  for  the  money  they  spend-  And 
lot  all  :  the  Admiralty  expense  accounts  do  more,  for  they 
enable  us  year  by  year  to  gel  a  complete  histor>'  of  c*'ery  ship  in  the 
KAvy,  whether  on  commission  or  reser^e,  if  only  some  money  is  spent  on 
them.  They  show  us  what  ships  are  being  built,  what  are  prepared  for 
sen-ice,  what  are  kept  in  commission,  what  are  maintained  in  rcsen-e  in 
a  stale  of  cfiicieocy,  and,  lastly,  what  aie  broken  up.  Tbey  form,  in  fact, 
for  the  diUltanU  economist  a  complete  '-adt  me^Tim,  and  furnish  to  the 
inquiring  taxpayer,  as  regards  shipbuilding  expenditure,  a  conclusive 
answer  to  the  question  how  the  money  goes."  Quoted  from  the  GUi* 
newspaper  by  Lord  Brassey,  who  adds  "  M.  Lamy,  a  distinguished 
natu!  cntic,  in  a  speech  delivered  in  the  French  Assembly  in  1878,  was 
able  to  point  to  the  system  of  accounts  established  in  our  oun  country  as 
a  model  tor  imitation  by  the  French  authorities.  In  England,  he  said, 
everything  was  determined  beforehand  with  regard  to  the  cost  of  repaire. 
The  number  of  workmen  to  be  eroplot-cd  is  strictly  ascertained,  and  the 
account  of  expenditure  is  scrupulously  examined  at  the  beginning. 
English  administrators  arc  convinced  that  repairs,  unless  carefully  con- 
trolled, are  a  fruitful  source  <rf  exttavayant  expenditure.  An  exact  account 
is  kept  of  the  materials  worked  up  in  the  construciioa  and  repair  of  ships. 
Vouchers  arc  required  for  eiery  item,  and  a  minute  control  is  maintained. 
The  *ery  moderate  evpenditure  of  the  English  naval  admin isttatoirs  oa 
the  m.tleriei  of  their  ileel  is  due  to  this  ouvfut  supervision.  The  Urge 
expenditure  on  the  repair  and  fitting  out  of  ships  in  France  is  attributed 
by  \[.  Lamy  lo  the  want  of  clc^tmcss  in  their  system  of  accounts.  He 
entertained  andonbt  that  with  that  supervision  those  services  would  be 
s  costh^dMlJI^lic  purse  :  and  that  millions  of  francs  now  atMorbed 
annuaU]j|^^^^BPi(''^  under  a  better  s)-stem.  be  devoted  to  the 
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L  large  fruitful  garden  with  apple  and  other  trees,  wherein 
ve  cultivated  very  successfully  strawberries,  tomatoes,  etc. 
There  was  also  a  nice  carriage-house,  etc.,  at  the  bottom  of 
he  garden,  ready  for  me  when  I  should  keep  my  carriage, 
Ls  it  seems  that  some  of  my  predecessors  did,  but  which  was 
lot  w^ithin  my  range  of  view.)  There  is  no  privilege,  however, 
jvithout  its  drawback,  and  in  this  case  it  was  so ;  for  my 
louse  was  coveted  and  claimed  by  another  oiBcer,  and  it 
cost  me  a  considerable  amount  of  trouble  to  vindicate  and 
sustain  my  right  to  it. 

The  Second  Triennial  Handel  Festival  was  held  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  on  Monday,  26th,  Wednesday,  28th,  and 
Friday,  30th  June;  the  leading  vocalists  of  the  day  took 
part  in  the  performance ;  the  band  numbered  495,  the 
chorus  2,866,  and  the  visitors  59,434. 

On  the  6th  July  I  was  again  appointed  to  attend,  and 
attended  accordingly,  as  a  representative  of  the  Sheerness 
Literary  Institution,  at  the  first  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Kent 
Association  of  Institutes,  which  was  held  at  Ashford,  and 
was  elected  an  oiBcer  of  that  Association  for  the  coming 
year.  The  Report  showed — and,  as  this  is  a  matter  of  some 
national  importance,  I  may  be  allowed  to  quote  it — that 
immediately  after  the  formation  of  the  Society  in  1864,  the 
Committee  forwarded  to  every  known  Institute  in  the 
county  a  Prospectus,  setting  forth  the  objects  and  rules  of 
the  Association,  together  with  a  series  of  questions,  with  a 
view  to  the  preparation  of  a  table  descriptive  of  the  nature, 
position,  and  operations  of  Kentish  Institutes :  that  the  In- 
stitutes in  Kent,  as  thus  ascertained,  numbered  about  seventy, 
and  that  twenty-five  of  these  were  termed  "  Literary,*'  or 
'•'  Literary  and  Scientific,"  ten  "  Mechanics*  Institutes,**  seven 
'•  Mutual  Improvement  Societies,"  two  "  Soldiers'  Institutes," 
six  **  Working  Men's  Clubs,"  ten  "  Young  Men's  Societies," 
5ix  "  Reading  Societies,"  and  four  bore  the  less  definite  name 
^f  "  Institute  "  only — that  most  of  these  Societies  possessed 
Libraries,  which  contained  in  the  aggregate  about  32,000  vols., 
and  were  circulated  among  9,000  members ;  that  Lectures 
were  annually  delivered  at  about  fifty  of  the  Institutes  ;  that 
'•  Penny  Readings  "  appeared  to  have  been  successful  at  about 
twenty;  indoor  amusements,  such  as  chess  and  draughts. 
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were  provided  by  twenty;  and  outdoor  sports,  such  as  cricket, 
by  seven ;  about  twenty-five  possessed  Reading  Rooms  ;  in 
twelve  Classes  had  been  formed  for  instruction  in  one  or 
more  of  the  following  subjects :  Reading,  Writing,  Arithmetic, 
Drawing,  Latin,  and  Music;  but  only  six  appeared  to  have 
given  attention  to  the  Schemes  of  Examinations  conducted 
by  the  Society  of  Arts  and  other  Educational  Societies.  It 
vi'as  further  stated  that  the  apparent  wants  of  many  of  the 
Institutes  comprehended  (i)  the  means  of  obtaining,  at 
small  cost,  the  services  of  suitable  lecturers ;  (2)  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  members  with  the  advantages  derivable  from  the 
Society  of  Arts'  and  other  Examinations ;  (3)  Teachers 
qualified  to  conduct  Evening  Classes ;  (4)  the  formation  or 
extension  of  Libraries;  (5)  the  possession  of  commodions 
premises;  and  (6)  that  measure  of  public  support  which 
should  be  received  specially  from  those  classes  for  whose 
benefit  the  Institutes  existed.  It  was  added  that  a  list  of 
twelve  gentlemen,  willing  to  give  Free  Lectures,  had  been 
prepared  and  published,  and  would  probably  ere  long  receive 
numerous  additions;  that  the  Society  of  Arts'  Elementary 
Classes  had  been  prominently  brought  before  the  people  of 
Kent ;  and  that  the  efforts  of  the  Committee  in  this  direction 
had  been  crowned  with  considerable  success,  as  well  as  that 
Society's  Final,  and  the  Oxford  Local,  Examinations,  etc. 
After  the  Council  Meeting  there  was  a  Conference  of  the 
Representatives  of  Kentish  Institutes,  and  an  Address  from 
Mr.  Buckmaster,  of  South  Kensington,  on  "the  desirability 
of  forming  Evening  Classes  for  Drawing  and  Elementary 
Science  under  the  regulations  of  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment." Other  addresses  followed.  In  the  evening  I  lectured 
at  the  Greenstreet  Institute  on  "At  Home  and  Abroad." 

A  third  attempt*  was  this  year  made  to  lay  an  Atlantic 
cable ;  and  now,  for  the  first  time,  the  whole  cable — 
measuring  2,300  miles,  and  weighing  4,000  tons — was 
shipped  in  one  vessel,  the  Great  Eastcm.f  at  Chatham.     She 

*  See  pp.  225,  232,  for  former  attempts. 

t  Brunei  is  said  to  have  remarked  to  one  of  the  chief  promoters  of 
electric  telegraphy  :  "  Vou  will  succeed  in  laying  an  Atlantic  cable,  but 
you'll  have  to  get  a  GrM/  Eastern  to  lay  it  from."  This,  indeed,  was  the 
\ery  work  for  which,  above  all  others,  the  Great  Eastern  seems  to  have 
been  called  ii 
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left  her  moorings  at  Sheerness  on  the  15th  July  for  Bere- 
haven,  to  which  place  the  shore  end  was  taken  by  another 
vessel,  which,  after  the  attachment  of  the  wire  to  the  land, 
accompanied  the  leviathan  ship  to  the  point  where  the 
main  cable  was  to  be  attached.  It  was  so  attached  on  the 
23rd  July,  but,  as  will  be  remembered,  was  subsequently 
broken,  and,  after  repeated  attempts  to  recover  it,  was  for 
the  time  abandoned — with  the  conviction,  however,  that 
nothing  had  occurred  to  create  the  least  doubt  of  the  prac- 
ticability of  the  enterprise,  and  that,  in  fact,  it  would  be 
accomplished. 

Some  interesting  torpedo*  experimentsf  were  made  on 
the  4th  October  in  Chatham  Harbour,  in  the  presence  of 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  the  Commander-in-Chief 
at  the  Nore,  the  Superintendent  of  Chatham  Dockyard,  the 
Commandant  of  Chatham  Garrison,  and  other  distinguished 
officers  and  scientists.     The  torpedoes  employed  on  the 
occasion  were  of  American  invention,  and  were  intended  to 
Supersede  those  then  in  use,  which  were  applied  from  a  boat 
by  a  long  arm  or  spar  and  iron  rod,  and  so  brought  in  con- 
tact with  the  ship  to  be  exploded ;  whereas  these  may  be 
buried  deeply  in  the  earth  or  the  water,  f  and  exploded  by 
electricity  at  any  depth  or  distance.  A  torpedo  of  this  kind, 
charged  with  440  lb.  of  powder,  had  been  deposited  some 
days  before  in  the  mud  and  sand  at  Gillingham  Point,  and 
now,  at  a  given  signal,  was  instantaneously  exploded,  ''when," 
says  the  Illustrated  London  News,  which  gave  a  pictorial 

♦  Sec  our  record  for  187 1. 

t  The  Vernon  was  appropriated  after  the  Russian  war  as  a  school  for 
the  instmction  of  officers  and  men  in  torpedo  and  electrical  submarine 
mining. 

X  **  Torpedoes  have  been  exploded  at  a  depth  of  500  or  600  feet  under 

water  in  the  oil-wells  of  Pennsylvania.    At  the  Military  Academy,  West 

Point,  an  1 1 -inch  shell  has  been  exploded  through  five  miles  of  wire  at  a 

depth  of  170  feet  beneath  the  ice  of  the  Hudson.    By  other  explosives,  at 

a  depth  of  20  feet,  the  ice  has  been  torn  up  in  an  extraordinary  manner. 

Sixty  shells  of  the  same  size,  arranged  in  three  groups  or  circuits,  were 

snbsequently  exploded  at  the  same  place  in  one  instant  of  time.    The 

utility  of  this  process  for  submarine   engineering  was  also  shown  in 

February,  1864,  by  the  speedy  removal  of  the  massive  piles  which  the 

Southerners  had  placed  to  obstruct  the  entrance  of  Elizabeth  river,  near 

Norfolk,  Virginia  ;  three  discharges,  at  intervals  of  half  an  hour,  clearing 

away  ten  clusters  of  piles,  chained  together,  and  driven  1 5  feet  deep  into 

the  bed  of  the  river,  the  depth  of  the  water  being  30  feet." — Illustrated 

London  News. 


^ 
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representation  of  the  scene,"  "  there  rose  from  the  placid 
bosom  of  the  river  high  into  the  air  a  hun;e  column  of  water, 
in  shape  and  action  much  resembHng  those  great  water- 
spouts occasionally  witnessed  by  sailors  in  mid-ocean.  The 
splendid  volumes  of  snow-white  feathery  spray  soared 
quickly  to  a  height  of  little  less  than  200  feet,  and  then  fell 
gently  again  in  exquisitely  graceful  curves  into  the  vortex 
whence  they  had  risen,  leaving  no  trace  of  themselves 
behind  save  a  slowly-expanding  circle  of  bubbling,  foaming 
water,  the  muddy,  yeasty  aspect  of  which  showed  that  the 
river  had  been  stirred  to  its  lowest  depth."  After  several 
other  similar  experiments,+  followed  by  like  effects,  prepara- 
tions were  made  for  destroying  the  Terpsichore,  18  gun 
sailing  frigate,  which  had  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
experimenters  by  the  Admiralty.  Two  75  lb.  torpedoes 
were  sunk  alongside  her,  and  although  only  one  of  the  two 
was  lodged  in  its  proper  place,  and  the  other  could  there- 
fore have  but  little  affected  the  ship,  a  moment  after  they 
were  fired  "  she  rose  at  her  bows  ten  or  twelve  feet  into  the 
air,  and  heeled  over  on  her  starboard  side,  while  great 
masses  of  water  burst  up  through  her  decks,  her  whole 
frame  being  convulsed,  and  heaving  as  with  agony  till  she 
began  to  settle  down  forwards.  In  another  moment  her  stem 
stood  up  at  an  acute  angle,  and  her  bows  sank  deeper  and 
deeper.  Not  a  fragment,  however,  of  her  timbers  was  seen 
to  be  detached  from  the  rest  of  her  hulk,  not  a  splinter  had 
been  shot  up  into  the  air,  or  had  fallen  off  into  the  water, 
and  she  appeared  to  be  going  down  bodily.  The  mischief 
she  had  received  would  seem  to  be  a  broken  back  ;  for  she 
still  continued  to  go  down  by  the  head,  until  in  about  five 

•  Vol.  xlvii..  p.  356. 

t  The  explosion  of  the  next  torpedo— also  a  440-paunder.  but  suspended 
1  feet  below  the  surface — was  accompanied  by  a  more  deafening  iMMrt 
than  the  first,  while  fragments  of  the  cylinder  were  sent  spinning  high 
above  the  topmost  wreaths  of  delicate  feathery  spray,  and  the  rare  beaulf 
of  the  too  transient  display  was  more  strongly  contrasted  with  the  after 
turbidness  of  the  seething  waters.  The  third  lorpedo^another  440- 
poundcr— was  suspended  1 5  feet  below  the  surface  ;  and  the  fuurth,  of  the 
same  siie  and  charge,  in  30  feel  of  water,  instead  of  resting  on  the  t>ottotn.  'I 
They  were  fired  through  wires  one  third  of  a  mile  in  length.  The  last  of 
the  j40-pounders  lifted  an  enormous  mass  of  water,  which  seemed  as  if 
scooped  out  of  a  hollow  too  feet  in  diameter,  and  hurled  into  the  air  to  a,  J' 
height  of  liiilc  less  than  ;oo  feci  with  great  effect. 
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minutes  from  her  first  movement  she  lay  fast  aground  in 
the  Medway  mud  on  an  even  keel,  with  the  tide,  now  at 
three-quarters  ebb,  up  to  within  a  few  inches  of  her  port- 
holes. There  was  not  then  enough  water  entirely  to  cover 
her."* 

On  the  7th  November  I  attended  the  adjourned  meeting 
of  the  Kent  Association  of  Institutes  at  Faversham. 

In  1865  Major  (afterwards  Genera!)  Gordon,  fresh  from 
China,  came  to  Gravesend  as  Commanding  Royal  Engineer. 
"  To  the  world,"  says  his  biographer,  "his  life  at  Gravesend 
was  a  life  of  self-suppression  and  self-denial ;  to  himself  it 
was  one  of  happiness  and  pure  peace."  We  shall  have 
occasion  to  speak  again  of  Gordon  hereafter. 

Ships  of  great  length — some  of  400  feet — had  recently 
been  built,  and,  as  we  have  said,  Mr.  Reed  desired  to 
shorten  ships.  In  the  Bellerophon — a  fine  broadside  screw- 
ship  launched  in  May  at  Chatham,  the  most  perfect  and 
formidable  of  her  class  in  the  Navy — he  admirably  accom- 
plished this.  She  was  only  300  feet  long,  with  56  feet  beam, 
6  inches  of  armour,  a  complete  double  bottom,  a  ram-bow, 
and  a  mean  draught  of  23  feet  6  inches.  (She  was  fitted 
with  ten  12-inch  guns  in  a  central  battery,  two  6i-ton  guns 
in  an  armoured  bow  battery,  and  three  more  6J^-ton  guns 
unprotected.)     The  Lord  Warden,  a  wooden  armour-plated 

*  She  was  left  there  until  ihc  following  Monday,  when  the  wreck  was 
lifted  and  hauled  into  dock  at  Chaiham.  On  Tuesday  morning  the  water 
was  pumped  out  of  the  dock,  and  the  frigate  having  in  the  meantime  been 
shored  uf>,  the  whole  of  her  hull  was  exposed  lo  view,  allowing  a  careful 
examination  lo  be  made  of  her  bottom  by  the  Yard  officers.  The  injuries 
effected  by  the  torpedo  were  found  to  be  all  on  the  starboard  side  of  the 
hull,  slightly  abafi  the  forechains,  the  port  side  of  the  bottom  showing  no 
injury  whatever,  except  the  loosening  of  a  few  of  the  copper  sheets.  The 
full  explosive  force  of  the  torpiedo  appears  to  have  caught  the  ship  about 
8  feet  upward  from  her  keel,  blowing  in  her  timbers  and  planking,  the 
opening  thus  effected  being  about  10  feet  square.  A  close  examination 
showed  that  few  of  her  timbers  were  broken  off,  the  separation  being  at 
their  pxiints  of  junction.  On  board  the  frig&te  the  effects  of  the  explosion 
were  still  moi-c  apparent,  the  planking  of  the  main  deck  for  a  length  of 
about  20  feet  being  ripped  up,  while  the  deck-beams  were  broken  in 
various  directions,  and  forced  upwards  to  the  upper  deck.  Even  had  the 
explosion  not  sunk  her,  the  tremendous  shock  she  sustained  would  have 
rendered  her  useless  ;  while  some  idea  of  the  effects  of  the  shock  may  be 
formed  from  the  circumstance  that  the  whole  of  the  iron  knees  on  the  port 
side,  which  carry  the  upper  deck-beams,  were  wrenched  and  broken  off. 
An  illustration  showing  the  effect  of  the  explosion  is  given  in  the  /ilus- 
tr-iU-ci  Lomion  AVifjof  the  21st  October,  1865,  p.  39a 
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screw-ship,  was  also  launched  in  May  at  Chatham.  The 
number  of  vessels  fitted  out  and  repaired  at  Sheemess 
during  the  financial  year  amounted  together  to  six,  irrespec- 
tive of  the  ships  of  the  Steam  Reserve,  hulks,  troopships, 
etc.  One  ship  was  broken  up.  (The  paddle-wheel  was  now 
entirely  obsolete  for  fighting  ships,  its  place  having  been 
taken  by  the  screw.) 

The  progress  of  Sheemess  in  music  was  shown  by  the 
performance  of  the  "  Messiah  "  this  year  in  the  Co-operative 
Hall.  That  the  popular  adoption  of  the  Sol-Fa  system  had 
led  up  to  this  was  a  matter  of  congratulation.  It  was, 
moreover,  anticipated  that  the  "  Messiah  *'  would  pave  the 
way  to  further  progress  in  the  divine  art,  as  it  had  to  the 
general  diffusion  of  a  love  of  music  throughout  the  land. 
These  public  performances,  too,  were  doubtless  accom- 
panied by  the  practice  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music  in 
the  homes  of  the  people,  where  the  lyric  muse  would  attend 
with  lighter  song,  diffusing  cheerfulness  and  joy.  It  may 
be  added  that  those  exalted  and  oft-recurring  strains  of 
Handel  would  naturally  inspire  the  loftiest  sentiments, 
which,  though  in  some  cases  fugitive,  would  in  others  be 
abiding. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

A    YEAR  OF  COMMOTION  AND  A    YEAR  OF  GLOOM. 

THE  year  1866  was  a  very  eventful  one,  and  was 
suminarized  by  the  Times  as  one  of  political  agita- 
tion, commercial  disturbance,  and  consciousness  of  the 
relative  inefficiency  of  the  naiionai  armatnents,  and  of  a  pro- 
portionate declining  or  suspended  influence  in  the  councils  of 
the  world.  The  loss  of  the  London  early  in  the  year  (nth 
January)  was  almost  a  national  affliction. 

At  the  beginning  of  1866,  it  appeared  that,  since  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  E.  J.  Reed  to  be  Chief  Constructor  of 
the  Navy,  he  had  designed  ironclad  ships  amounting  in  the 
aggregate  to  35,000  tons:*  a  large  ironclad  frigate  for  the 
Turkish  Government ;  the  five  magnificent  Indian  trans- 
ports of  4,000  tons  each,  in  which,  for  the  future,  our  troops 
were  to  be  conveyed  to  the  East ;  besides  a  paddle-wheel 
despatch  steamer,  and  numerous  tugs,  lifeboats,  and  other 
smaller  vessels.  It  was  said  that  the  cost  of  all  these  ships 
and  vessels  probably  exceeded  four  millions  sterling. 

We  were  called  upon,  however,  to  adopt  additional  pre- 
cautions regarding  our  shores.  And  of  late  years  we  had 
turned  our  attention  to  mines  and  countermines,  mechanical 
and,  as  we  have  recently  seen,  electrical.  Some  of  these 
had  been,  or  were  about  to  be,  laid  in  the   Medway;  and 

•  These  did  not  include  turret-ships,  for  which  Mr.  Reed  seemed  to  have 
no  great  partiality,  because  of  the  greater  cost  by  which  he'.believcd  the 
construction  of  such  ships  would  be  attended,  armour  for  ann our,  and  {[un 
for  gun.  It  was  understood,  however,  that  he  was  engaged,  in  conjunction 
with  Captain  Coies,  in  designing  a  turret-ship  embracint;  all  the  latest 
improvetnents,    and  giving  Captain   Coles    full  scope  as  regards  the 
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Schools  for  the  instruction  of  officers  and  men  of  the  Navy 
in  their  use  had  been  estabUshed.  ' 

A  measure  which  contributed  much  to  the  comfort  of  our 
people  was  introduced  this  year  in  the  Yards — the  establish- 
ment of  Dining  Halls  for  the  workmen,  in  which  not  only 
were  the  people  permitted  to  take  their  meals,*  but  where  a 
large  cooking-stove  and  one  or  two  men  to  cook  the  dinners 
of  any  who  might  leave  the  materials  beforehand  were 
provided.  This  was  a  great  boon,  as  it  prevented  the 
necessity  of  the  men  leaving  the  Yard,  and  in  most  instances 
going  long  distances  in  all  weathers  to  their  homes,  and 
then  hurrying  back  to  their  work ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  of 
having  their  dinners  brought  in  to  them,t  or  of  resorting  to 
the  neighbouring  public-houses. 

A  Young  Men's  Institute  was  this  year  founded  in  Marine 
Town,  and  on  the  ist  February  I  lectured  there  on  "The 
Year,"  with  musical  illustrations.  It  was  my  habit  to 
request  the  accompaniment  of  music  on  such  occasions; 
not  only  from  a  love  of  music  itself,  but  from  a  conviction 
that  it  would  add  greatly  to  the  attraction  of  the  occasion: 
and  as  my  only  object  was  to  benefit  the  Society,  Association, 
or  Institute  for  which  I  lectured,  and  the  Dockyard  choir 
usually  gave  their  gratuitous  assistance  at  my  desire,  this 
could  easily  be  arranged. 

Early  this  year  I  expended  ;f2o  in  the  acquisition  of  a 
large  binocular  microscope,  specially  constructed  for  me  by 
Mr.  Slugg,  of  Manchester.  It  was  an  instrument  from  which 
I  hoped  to  obtain  great  knowledge  and  enjoyment.  My 
monocular,  bought  many  years  before,  had  afforded  me 
much  interesting  occupation;  but  the  binocular  —  then 
recently  perfected  by  the  improvements  in  Wenham's  prism, 
of  which  it  was  said  that  it  was  "the  most  valuable  addi- 
tion the  microscope  has  received  since  the  perfection  of 
the  object  glasses" — promised  so  many  advantages  that  I 
determined  to  possess  it. 

*  There  were  conveniences  in  different  parts  of  the  Yard  for  obtaining 

hot  water  Irom  the  steam-boilers. 

t  It  was  quite  a  sight  to  view  the  crowd  of  children  and  others  gathered 

every  day  round  the  Dockyard  gates  waiting  until  these  were 

open  at  bell-ringing  to  take  in  the  dinners  of  their  fathers,  brothers,  etc 

ral  respects  this  great  gathering  was  very  objectionable. 
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"The  Post-Office   General  Supply  Association/'  the  in- 
itiation and  growth  of  which,  in  1865,   I  have  mentioned, 
l)ecame,    in   February,    1866,   "The   Civil   Service   Supply 
-Association."     Under  the  rules,  it   might   comprise   three 
<Iasses  of  persons,  viz.,  shareholders  (who  could  hold  but 
<jne  share  of  the  nominal  value  of  £z) ;  members  of  the  Civil 
Service, .  paying  2s.  6d.  a  year;  and  friends  of  members, 
paying  5s.  a  year.    The  three  classes  were  permitted  to 
trade  at  the  stores,  but  only  the  shareholders  had  a  voice  in 
the  management.     The  popularity  of  the  movement  con- 
tinued and  increased ;  and  as  objections  had  been  made  to 
the  prohibition  of  shareholders  holding  more  than  one  share, 
the  Civil   Service  Co-operative   Society  was  started   as  a 
joint-stock  company.      This   society  issued  its    shares  to 
members  of  the  Civil  Service  only,  and  therefore,  as  its  name 
implied,  it  was  essentially  a  Civil  Service  Society,  although 
a  member  could  hold  any  number  of  shares.     The  great 
difference  that  existed  between  the  prices  of  goods  sold  at 
these  stores  and  the  ordinary  retail  prices  attracted  customers, 
and  from  the  first  the  success  of  the  two  societies  was  assured. 
The  Estimates  for  1866-67  for  wages  to  the  Established 
men  of  Sheerness  Yard  (1,072)  amounted  to  ;f  70,053 ;  for 
hired  men  (248)  to  ;f  8,164 ;  for  men  in  the  Steam  Factory 
(594)  to  3^36*937 ;  for  Teams  to  ^f 955 ;  for  Police  (43)  to 
£^2,994 ;  and  for  men  of  the  Yard-craft  to  ;^3.i77. 

On  the  5th  April,  1866,  Vice-Admiral  Sir  Baldwin  W. 

Walker,  Bart.,  K.C.B.,  was  appointed  Commander-in-Chief 

at    the   Nore,  in  succession   to  Vice-Admiral   Sir  Charles 

Talbot,  K.C.B.    Sir  Baldwin  was  a  most  distinguished  oiBcer, 

>vhose  services  it  will  be  a  pleasure  to  recount.     Born  in 

18039  he  entered  the  Navy  in  1812,  became  Lieutenant  in 

1820,  and  was  appointed  to  the  Nautilus  on  the  Jamaica 

Station.     From  1823  to  1826  he  was  actively  employed  on 

the  coasts  of  South  America  and  Africa,  and  afterwards 

served  in  the  Mediterranean  in  the  Rattlesnake  and  the  Etna ; 

and,  while  First  Lieutenant  of  the  latter,  in  October,  1828, 

rendered  valuable  aid   in  the  reduction   of  the  Castle  of 

Morea,  the  last  hold  of  the  Turks  in  the  Peloponnesus,  for 

which   service  he  was  rewarded   with  the   Order  of  the 

Redeemer  of  Greece  and  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 
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He  sailed  in  the  .4sitj  and  Briiannia ;  and  in  the  Barham 
continued  to  serve  in  the  Mediterranean  nntiJ  1834,  when  he 
attained  to  the  rank  of  Commander.  In  1S3S  he  became 
Captain,  being  employed  in  the  Mediteiranean  on  board  the 
Vanguard  ;  and  commanded  the  Quee»  and  the  Constance,  At 
the  close  of  1847  he  was  appointed  Surveyor  of  the  Navy, 
and  for  thirteen  years  devoted  his  energy  and  talepts  to  bis 
official  duties  with  such  success  that  in  Joly,  1856,  he  was 
created  a  Baronet.  He  attained  flag  rank  in  1S58.  and  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Soath  Africaii  Station  ia 
i860,  and  afterwards  to  that  of  the  East  India  Station. 
For  some  years  he  was  a  Rear  and  \"ice  Admiral  in  the 
Turkish  Service,  and  was  made  a  K.C.B.  io  1S41,  lor  his 
gallant  conduct  during  the  brilliant  operations  on  the  coast 
of  Syria  under  Admirals  Stopford  and  Napier.  He  is  a 
Knight  of  the  Second  Class  of  the  Iron  Crown  of  Austria, 
of  St.  Anne  of  Russia,  and  of  the  Red  Eagle  of  Prussia. 

The  Admiralty  now  determined  to  build  at  Chatham  the 
Monarch  (5,102)  as  a  sea-going  turret-ship,  to  carry  the 
revolving  turret  of  Captain  Coles,  and  to  compete  with  the 
BelUrop/uyn  (4,272;.  They  also  at  length  resohed  to  authoriw 
Captain  Coles  to  construct  <at  a  cost  of  £240,000)  a  toiret- 
ship,*  after  hts  own  design  (which  was  named  the  Caplaai, 
after  Nelson's  ship  at  the  battle  of  Cape  St.  Vincent).  The 
Monarch  and  the  Caplaiit  were  the  only  masted  (arret-ships 
built  in  England ;  the  tnrret-ships  which  fdUowed  them 
were  mastless,  and  propelled  entirely  by  steam.  (The 
Monitor  in  its  American  form  was  never  adopted  in  our 
Qa\-y.)  The  Devasiatiov  was  the  first  of  these  ships,  having 
twin  screws  moved  by  sepiaratc  engines. 

The  visit  to  London  this  year  of  Captain  Maiuy-,  late  of 
the   United   States   Nav)-,f  and   antbor  of  the   "  Physical 

of  tnnetaadbnaibideaniiameMs  far  Ms-fooicanaiMfed  ships,  mBa3l  j 
be  nHHBbacd  by  afl  penons  JBlbmcd  «n  ihc  pn^ics  of  ttaivd  oak-  | 
rtmOMQ.  So  liui%»erelheaf|Wrtg>«f  cwtaiaTiCwa  widiregMj  W  I 
dM  IdnBei-  ^WBt  d>at.  owwitfaaMdMn  Ae  eannmwd  uffpoeMan  of  Ob  I 
tbea  Cbkf  Cwmi  ui-'.ur.  the  «dcr  was  pim  tat  Ae  C^lmm,  a  v^od  ' 
tmbod'  'hese  1  irv^  to  be  ^r^Ugmi  aad  bM3t  bf  >  pcn^te  finn-' —  ' 
A'rmf 
t*  toy  ^iitppoiaaKdta  ^ittimtgeoiaiK  Depot  at  Cbam 

\\  AshingMa,  wbick  Acmrds  becaae  the  TTiIiimiI 
yiirvgrgtpbk  Ottce  of  tix  t'nitcd  Sate.     WU» 


Geography  of  the  Sea,"  must  not  be  passed  over  in  silence. 
On  the  5th  June,  that  distinguished  navigator  was  enter- 
tained at  a  banquet  given  in  his  honour  by  a  numerous 
company  of  English  Naval  Officers  and  Scientific  men  of 
the  highest  eminence,  and  presented  with  the  sum  of  three 
thousand  guineas,  the  outcome  of  a  subscription  that  had 
been  raised,  it  might  be  said,  throughout  the  world,  as  a 
substantial  though  inadequate  token  of  esteem  and  gratitude 
for  his  useful  labours  in  the  cause  of  all  mankind. 

holding  ihis  appointment,  he  mnile  a  large  collection  of  nautical  joum^s 
and  works  on  navigation,  and  with  the  help  of  these  he  made  those  charts 
of  winds  and  currents  which  have  been  of  such  great  service  to  naviga- 
tion. From  these  charts  he  compiled  his  great  work  on  '  The  Physical 
Geography  of  the  Sea,'  the  first  of  the  kind  that  appeared,  in  which  he 
collected  an  incalculable  number  of  maritime  observations  made  by  the 
author  himself  and  by  other  competent  men.  In  this  treatise  he  gives  the 
most  curious  details  relative  to  the  Gulf  Stream  and  other  features  of  the 
ocean.     It  has  been  translated  into  several  languages. 

"  It  was  by  the  efforts  of  Captain  Maury  that  the  nautical  conference 
was  convened  at  Brussels,  in  1853,  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Meteorological  Department  of  our  Board  of  Trade.  As  an  illustration  of 
[he  benefits  conferred  upon  commerce  by  the  discoveries  of  Maury,  Sir 

John  Parkington  mentioned  that  the  practical  result  of  those  discoveries 
lad  been  to  lessen  the  expense  of  the  voyage  of  a  vessel  of  i,t»o  tons 
from  this  country  to  Rio,  India,  or  China  by  no  less  a  sum  than  £2^0  ; 
while  in  a  voyage  of  a  ship  of  that  tonnage  to  California  or  Australia 
and  back  the  saving  effected  was  ^1,200  or  /i,300.  Captain  Mauty, 
by  the  testimony  of  no  less  an  authority  than  Humboldt,  is  admitted  to 
have  discovered  a  new  department  of  human  knowledge — the  physical 
geography  of  the  sea.  The  eminent  services  rendered  by  him  to  science 
have  been  frankly  and  cordially  aclinowledged  in  all  parts  of  the  world  ; 
Russia,  Prussia,  Austria,  France,  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  the  Pope, 
Holland,  Portugal,  Bremen.  Belgium,  and  Sardinia,  have  cither  conferred 
upon  him  orders  of  knighthood  or  struck  medals  in  his  honour.  Captain 
Maury  resigned  in  1861  the  office  he  held  as  Chief  Superintendent  of  the 
National  Obser\'atory  and  Hydrographic  Department  at  Washington, 
because,  as  a  native  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  take 
part  in  the  Southern  Confederacy  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.  On 
this  occasion  he  received  letters  of  invitation  from  the  Grand-Duke  Con- 
stantinc,  offering  him  a  residence  in  Russia,  there  to  continue  his  scientific 
occupations,  and  promising  that  everything  should  be  done  to  secure  his 
independence  ana  comfort.  A  similar  offer  was  made  by  Pn nee  Napoleon 
on  behalf  of  France,  and  by  the  Archduke  Maximilian  of  Austria.  Then 
about  a  year  ago  came  the  idea  of  the  pecuniary  testimonial,  which  was 
taken  up  in  different  countries  with  much  cordiality.  Holland  sent 
^1,000,  the  Grand-Duke  Constanline,  in  the  name  of  the  Russian  Navy, 
also  sent  ^i.ooo,  and  large  contributions  were  furnished  by  England  and 
France,  which  together  made  up  the  sum  of  3,000  guineas  presented  to 
Captain  l/laaTy." ~ liluslraled  LendoH  Aewt,  June  23,  1866  (see  p.  225). 

Captain  Maury's  discovery  of  the  nature  of  the  Atlantic  bed  as  a 
soft  ooie  suitable  for  laying  the  telegraphic  cable  should  not  be  for- 


On  the  nth  June  the  Prince  of  Wales  laid  the  Foundation- 
stone  of  the  British  and  Foreig^n  Bible  Society's  new  House 
at  Blackfriars,*  a  ceremony  to  which  I  had  the  privilege  of 
an  invitation,  and  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  attending. 
His  Royal  Highness,  after  the  ceremony,  referred  to  the 
scene  of  the  day  as  one  "  which,  not  only  in  Fng)and  and 
in  our  Colonies,  but  in  the  United  States  of  America,  and  in 
every  nation  of  Europe,  would  awaken  the  keenest  interest," 
and  added,  "  I  have  an  hereditarj'  claim  to  be  here  on  this 
occasion.  My  grandfather,  the  Duke  of  Kent,  warmly 
advocated  the  claims  of  this  Society ;  and  it  is  gratifying  to 
me  to  reflect  that  the  two  modern  versions  of  the  Scriptures 
most  widely  circulated — the  German  and  English — were 
both,  in  their  origin,  connected  with  my  family.  The  trans- 
lation of  Martin  Luther  v^as  executed  under  the  protection 
of  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  the  collateral  ancestor  of  my 
lamented  father;  whilst  that  of  William  Tyndale  —  the 
foundation  of  the  present  Authorised  English  \'ersion — was 
introduced  with  the  sanction  of  the  Royal  predecessor  of 
my  mother,  the  Queen,  who  first  desired  that  the  Bible 
'  should  have  free  course  through  all  Christendom,  but 
especially  in  his  own  realm.'  It  is  my  hope  and  trust  that, 
under  the  Divine  guidance,  the  wider  diffusion  and  the 
deeper  study  of  the  Scriptures  will,  in  this  and  in  e^'e^^'  age, 
be  at  once  the  surest  guarantee  of  the  progress  and  liberty 
of  mankind,  and  the  means  of  multiplying  in  the  purest 
form  the  consolations  of  our  holy  religion." 

A  remarkable  and  important  experiment  was  made  oa 
the  ijth  June,  when  the  Royal  Sovereign  was  subjected  to 
the  severe  ordeal  of  having  her  turret  fired  at  with  heav)' 
shot  by  H.M.S.  BcUcrophon,  with  a  view  of  testing  its 
vulnerability,  and  the  liability  to  injur>'  of  the  machinery 
on  which  it  revolved.  The  e.\periment  took  place  at  St. 
Helen's,  off  the  Isle  of  Wight,  in  the  presence  of  the  Board 
of  Admiralty  and  a  great  number  of  spectators  on  board 
excursion  steamers  and  private  yachts,  which  lay  as  near  the 
BelUrophon  as  they  were  allowed.     The  shots,  fired  from  the 
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Geography  of  the  Sea,"  must  not  be  passed  over  in  silence. 
On  the  5th  June,  that  distinguished  navigator  was  enter- 
tained at  a  banquet  given  in  his  honour  by  a  numerous 
crompany  of  English  Naval  Officers  and  Scientific  men  of 
^he  highest  eminence,  and  presented  with  the  sum  of  three 
thousand  guineas,  the  outcome  of  a  subscription  that  had 
leen  raised,  it  might  be  said,  throughout  the  world,  as  a 
substantial  though  inadequate  token  of  esteem  and  gratitude 
for  his  useful  labours  in  the  cause  of  all  mankind. 

holding  this  appointment,  he  made  a  large  collection  of  nautical  journals 
and  works  on  navigation,  and  with  the  help  of  these  he  made  those  charts 
of  winds  and  currents  which  have  been  of  such  great  service  to  naviga- 
tion. From  these  charts  he  compiled  his  great  work  on  *  The  Physical 
Geography  of  the  Sea,'  the  first  of  the  kind  that  appeared,  in  which  he 
collected  an  incalculable  number  of  maritime  observations  made  by  the 
author  himself  and  by  other  competent  men.  In  this  treatise  he  gives  the 
most  curious  details  relative  to  the  Gulf  Stream  and  other  features  of  the 
ocean.     It  has  been  translated  into  several  languages. 

•*  It  was  by  the  efforts  of  Captain  Maury  that  the  nautical  conference 

was  convened  at  Brussels,  in  1853,  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the 

Meteorological  Department  of  our  Board  of  Trade.    As  an  illustration  of 

the  benefits  conferred  upon  commerce  by  the  discoveries  of  Maury,  Sir 

John  Parkington  mentioned  that  the  practical  result  of  those  discoveries 

had  been  to  lessen  the  expense  of  the  voyage  of  a  vessel  of  1,000  tons 

ftom  this  country  to  Rio,  India,  or  China  by  no  less  a  sum  than  /250 ; 

while  in  a  voyage  of  a  ship  of  that  tonnage  to  California  or  Australia 

and  back  the  saving  effected  was  ;^  1,200  or  ;£  1,300.    Captain  Maury, 

by  the  testimony  of  no  less  an  authority  than  Humboldt,  is  admitted  to 

have  discovered  a  new  department  of  human  knowledge — the  physical 

geography  of  the  sea.    The  eminent  services  rendered  by  him  to  science 

have  been  frankly  and  cordially  acknowledged  in  all  parts  of  the  world  ; 

Russia,  Prussia,  Austria,  France,  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  the  Pope, 

Holland,  Portugal,  Bremen,  Belgium,  and  Sardinia,  have  either  conferred 

upon  him  orders  of  knighthood  or  struck  medals  in  his  honour.     Captain 

Maury  resigned  in  1861  the  office  he  held  as  Chief  Superintendent  of  the 

National  Observatory  and  Hydrographic  Department  at  Washington, 

because,  as  a  native  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  take 

part  in  the  Southern  Confederacy  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.    On 

this  occasion  he  received  letters  of  invitation  from  the  Grand- Duke  Con- 

stantine,  offering  him  a  residence  in  Russia,  there  to  continue  his  scientific 

occupadons,  and  promising  that  everything  should  be  done  to  secure  his 

independence  ana  comfort.   A  similar  offer  was  made  by  Prince  Napoleon 

on  behalf  of  France,  and  by  the  Archduke  Maximilian  of  Austria.    Then 

about  a  year  ago  came  the  idea  of  the  pecuniary  testimonial,  which  was 

taken  up  in  diflerent  countries  with  much  cordiality.      Holland   sent 

j£  1,000,  the  Grand-Duke  Constantine,  in  the  name  of  the  Russian  Navy, 

also  sent  j£i,ooq,  and  large  contributions  were  furnished  by  England  and 

France,  which  together  made  up  the  sum  of  3,000  guineas  presented  to 

Captain  'SiwxTyy—Iiiustrated  London  Aews,  June  23,  1866  (see  p.  225). 

Captain  Mauiys  discovery  of  the  nature  of  the  Atlantic  bed  as  a 
soft  ooze  suitable  for  laying  the  telegraphic  cable  should  not  be  for- 
gotten. 
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and  magazines  full  of  powder,  the  State  has  been  carrying 
out."  It  lies  about  four  miles  from  the  httle  town  of  South- 
end, over  against  us  (now  a  rising  watering-place),  but  is 
not  very  easy  of  access,  nor  do  the  Authorities  encourage 
strangers  to  visit  it.  Gigantic  shears,  used  for  lifting  the 
guns  and  other  great  weights  (brought  by  water  from 
Woolwich)  out  of  the  barges  in  which  they  are  sent  dou-n 
the  Thames,  form  a  conspicuous  landmark  afar  o(T.  Once 
there,  with  the  privilege  of  admission  to  the  Camp,  a 
wonderful  sight  may  be  seen.  Among  barracks,  storehouses, 
sheds,  and  other  rough  buildings,  appear  innumerable  officers 
and  men,  in  and  out  of  uniform,  the  great  Armstrong  and 
other  guns,  which  have  been,  or  are  about  to  be,  tested; 
opposite  them  mountains  of  shot  and  shell,  batteries,  case- 
mates, platforms,  and  gabions;  and,  at  a  distance,  loDg- 
legged  frames  with  apparatus  for  ascertaining  the  velocity  of 
the  shot  and  other  projectiles  on  their  way  to  the  innumer- 
able targets  which  meet  the  eye  in  the  far-out- to-sea  view. 
It  is,  as  we  have  said,  the  battle-ground  between  guns  and 
armour,  where  the  contest  has  been  carried  on  for  years. 
Massive  piles  of  broken  plates  and  timber  lie  about,  on  which 
the  projectiles  have  spent  their  awful  force,  and  which  have 
severally  been  destroyed  in  a  moment.  And  there,  as  we  hare 
also  said,  may  be  witnessed,  amid  deafening  uproar,  the  trial 
of  the  comparative  merits  of  the  various  guns  of  inventors 
of  our  own  and  other  nations  (in  some  cases  till  they  buret), 
and  the  actual  impact  of  their  projectiles  on  armour-plates 
and  on  batteries  of  granite  built  in  order  to  test  their  powers 
of  resistance  to  artillery.  "  Never  since  Tubal  Cain  blew 
the  first  blacksmith's  fire  up  was  such  work  seen  with  iroa 
and  steel.  All  these  massive  piles  of  plate  and  timber, 
which  look  like  fragments  of  the  wall  of  some  Titanic  city, 
are  fitted,  punched,  scored,  smashed,  riddled,  and  battered 
out  of  shape  and  make.  Great  sheets  of  solid  metal,  as 
long  and  broad  as  the  floor  of  a  room,  and  varying  in  thick- 
ness ft'om  two  inches  to  half  a  foot,  with  heavy  bulks  of 
timber,  iron  skins,  and  gigantic  ship-knees  behind  all,  are 
gouged  and  drilled  into  ragged  holes,  with  a  dost  of  metal 
and  wooden  splinters  all  about  them.  In  some  cases  the 
bolt  or  ball  has  crashed  into  the  sheet  up  to  the  base,  and 


there  hung  in  such  a  weld  of  twisted  and  riveted  fibre  as 
forge  never  saw.  In  others  it  has  smashed  itself  flat  upon 
its  own  mark,  making  a  devil's  jelly  of  plate  and  ball  and 
backing.  In  others,  again,  the  chasms  are  cut  right  through, 
with  ragged  edges  in  the  skin,  and  clean  ones  in  the  plate, 
the  wood  behind  it  hanging  in  ribands  or  dusted  into 
powder.  Bolts  as  thick  as  a  wrist  are  tortured  into  curls 
and  corkscrews,  heavy  nuts  and  washers  driven  inches  deep 
into  beams  and  backing,  and  the  ground  about  is  black  and 
broken  with  the  burrowing  of  the  infernal  hail  that  has 
followed  these  tremendous  blows.  Here  and  there,  where 
cast-iron  shots  have  struck,  the  plates  are  merely  dented 
with  a  bright  hole,  round  the  edges  of  which  the  metal  is 
squeezed  up  as  if  it  were  something  juicy.  In  other  places 
the  great  slab  of  rolled  or  hammered  iron  has  curled  with 
the  agony  of  the  shock,  starting  all  the  bolts,  and  strewing 
the  ground  with  their  heads."  One  may  pass  from  battery 
to  battery,  see  the  destruction  of  target  after  target,  the 
trials  of  range  after  range.  It  is  particularly  interesting  to 
watch  the  discharge  of  the  guns  by  the  electric  battery,  the 
gun  exploding  without  visible  agency — the  loud  detonation, 
the  whizzing  of  the  shot,  the  distant  thud  following — men, 
rendered  pigmies  by  distance,  galloping  over  the  sands, 
suddenly  dismounting  to  drive  pegs  where  the  shot  has 
struck,  and  then  remounting  and  vanishing  from  sight 
behind  the  batteries  where  they  have  taken  shelter  during 
the  firing.  Meanwhile  all  sorts  of  artillery  drill  and  instruc- 
tion may  be  going  on  around,  together  with  practice  in 
signalling,  by  which  communications — visible  at  night 
twenty  miles  away — are  made  instantaneously.  The  various 
kinds  of  powder  are  also  tested  there. 

The  outcome  of  al!  this  seems  to  be  the  triumph  of  the 
Gun,  which  continues  to  increase  in  power  and  weight,  while 
the  armour-sustaining  power  of  our  ships  is  limited.  And  a 
conviction  arises  of  the  necessity  of  protecting  our  shores 
with  earthworks  rather  than  with  fortifications  of  granite, 
and  with  revolving  turrets  armed  with  heavy  ordnance  rather 
than  with  rows  of  guns  in  tixed  embrasures. 

Connected  with  the  Experimental  Department  is  the 
School   of    Gunnery,    in    which    Commissioned   and   Non- 
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Commissioned  Ofl&cers  and  Men  of  the  Royal  Artillery  pass 
through  a  course  of  instruction  in  practical  gunnery  (extend- 
ing in  some  cases  over  several  months);  by  which  they 
are  prepared  for  all  the  scientific,  heav}%  and  multifarious 
duties  of  that  branch  of  the  Ser\*ice.* 

Sheemess  was  again  "  to  the  fore  "  as  the  staxting^-point  of 
the  Great  Eastern  to  make  another  attempt  to  lay  an  Atlantic 
Telegraph  cable ;  an  attempt  which,  with  improvements  in 
the  cable   itself  and  in  the  machinery-  by  which  it  was  to 
be  laid   in  its  ocean  bed,  there  was  every  reason  to  hope 
would  be  successful.     It  was  also  intended  to  pick  up  the 
broken  end  of  the  cable  of  last  year,  splice  it,  and  carry  it 
on  to  America.     Having  on  board,  therefore,  not  onl^'  the 
entire  leni::th  of  the  new  cable,  but  the  length  required  to 
complete  its  predecessor,  the  Gr^ai  Eastern  was  laden  with 
about  4,000  tons  more  dead  weight  than  when  she  started  last 
j-ear.     It  may  be  useful  to  glance  at  her  subsequent  pro- 
ceedings.    She  left  Sheemess  on  the  30th  June.     Her  voyage 
to  Bereh.iven  was  a  stormy  and,  indeed,  a  most  perilous  one ; 
j-et  she  acoomplishei  ::.  and  w*as  joined  at  Berehaven  by  the 
ir:,V:.j»»;  c".  »7]k*  with  the  hea\y  shore  end  of  the  new  cable, 
which  bein^:  !ar.dt\:  .mi  secured,  the  latter  proceeded  to  sea, 
and  .ittAohesi  the  other  end  to  a  buov  at  Valentia.     On  the 
ij;th  July,  the  J'^-:  iTj^^.v^  picked  up  the  shore  end  of  the 
now  Cvb'e,  ,ir.d  p^s^^e<^:ei   to   sea,  escorted   by  the  screw 
ste,i:r-er>  >4,">w'7ji   ar.i  .V.\:.,-i,  ir.i  in  three   hours  spliced 
«..v   c..^.  A..  \  .ik.c«.«.A.  A..^  >«v«-....^'«^  jiwjk\  «o  jviiiencay  pavuig 


v^ut  AS  she  wrr.t  v^v":r.r.:ur.:x^it!."ns\*^r>e  received  in  England 
trv>:r,  the  >>.::"  i^v  rv  .:,x\.     Or.  the  •^h  Jiilv,  at  five  o^'dock 

Atr.ir.ca  *\,\s  c^-vrctivl,     A  tv.t-ts^syu::^  'W'jls  irtmediately  sent 

,.*,..  ,> c  ^»  .*  ,,.»^-A •  »..i   V  ,. A-, .,,JL..    vj-jvx—   o*  me  great 

c^>.  ,  V  ^  .  .VA-.^  ,x  •-.!  «  .--.^  . «.,,  «.  ,rv\.»*v  o«  «.i2e  ^^Ltantic 
*t.c^.,«.,  -•    V  V  ...,».v- ».   ,v   *  ,,^    »«.x    .&«.«.      v."^e    01   ttie 

*  -  *  •  *  -^ 

Cwk*   -i  >^  ,..^>;>^.0-     **--    >       **;*..    -^  A>    ^,^v*    *•  * —    *i?    ^I3ccn  to 

,  A  .  :  >  .  :. :  :  v:  >  .  :  \  >  \  -  :  >.  ,  .  ;  >>^  ^  _  ^  ^V^T  FTTOS 
v' :'  \N  ,  \/:  vVvv  N,  '■•  .  ■  >-  :  -/.'ys  V\\  >Sx\~H  AS  AX 
^.l.",'    V    /V  V,     :-/\/   /•    ,  N    .  \    ^:  ■     •  :  :  \   Tr. i    ^  Xrrsr*  STATES 


AND  England.  To  this  was  sent  the  reply :  The  Presi- 
dent OF  THE  United  States  acknowledges  with  pro- 
found   GRATIFICATION     THE     RECEIPT     OF     HeR     MaJESTY'S 

despatch,  and  cordially  reciprocates  the  hope  that 
the  cable  that  now  unites  the  eastern  and  western 
Hemispheres  may  serve  to  strengthen  and  per- 
petuate   PEACE   AND    AMITY    BETWEEN    THE    GOVERNMENT 

OF  England  and  the  Republic  of  the  United  States. 
Scarcely  less  interesting  were  the  messages  that  passed 
between  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  and  the  Mayor  of  New 
York:  the  former  telegraphing:  May  our  commerce  /fourish, 
and  may  peace  and  prosperity  unite  us!  the  latter  replying: 
Tke  energy  and  genius  of  man,  directed  by  the  providence  of  God, 
have  united  the  continents.  May  this  be  instrumental  in  securing 
the  happiness  of  all  nations  and  the  rights  of  all  people ! 

On  July  30th,  public  rejoicings  were  held  at  Sheerness  to 
commemorate  the  success  of  the  great  enterprise  with 
which  as  a  port  it  had  been  so  much  associated. 

The  cable  of  i86g  had  yet,  however,  to  be  picked  up,  a 
task  indeed  !  The  Great  Eastern  and  her  companion  accord- 
ingly now  proceeded  to  search  for  the  lost  end,  and  after 
groping  and  grappling  for  three  weeks,  repeatedly  raising  and 
losing  it,  succeeded  on  the  2nd  September  in  securing  and 
splicing  it,  and  sailed  away  triumphantly,  paying  out  the 
cable,  till  at  last  it  was  landed  and  secured,  and  the  double 
communication  between  Europe  and  America  was  complete. 

The  part  borne  by  Chatham  and  Sheerness  in  this  great 
enterprise  ought  not  to  be  forgotten.  It  was  at  Chatham 
that  the  cables  were,  on  both  occasions,  shipped  on  board 
the  Great  Eastern  ;  and  from  Sheerness,  as  the  port  of 
Chatham,  that  the  Great  Eastern  started.  To  that  port  I 
must  now  return. 

On  the  evening  of  the  7th  July,  the  American  monitor 
Miantonomah  arrived  at  Sheerness,  and  lay  to  at  the  Little 
Nore.  She  was  visited  on  Monday  by  Sir  Baldwin  Walker, 
Commander-in-Chief,  and  many  of  the  Dockyard  officers. 
On  the  same  day  she  steamed  slowly  into  the  harbour,  and 
took  up  a  position  near  the  Lord  Warden  (Mr.  Reed's  new 
ironclad),  her  long  low  deck,  almost  level  with  the  water's 
edge,  presenting  a  strong  constrast  to  the  bold  outline  and 
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sharp  projecting  bow  of  the  latter.  It  was  said  that  she 
would  remain  in  harbour  for  about  a  week,  during;  which 
time  all  who  wished  would  have  the  fullest  opportunity  of 
inspecting  her ;  and  that  she  would  then  proceed  to  Chat- 
ham or  Woolwich,  after  which  she  would  leave  England 
for  Copenhagen,  Cronstadt,  and  St.  Petersburg.  The 
Mianlotiomah  was  accompanied  by  the  Augusta,  paddle-wheel 
steamer,  which  had  acted  as  her  convoy  across  the  ,\tlantic* 

The  Royal  Navy  was  said  to  consist  at  this  time  (July, 
1866)  of  735  vessels  and  steamshipsof  all  classes,  30  ironclads 
being  ready  for  sea. 

I  went  down  to  Bath,  in  1866,  for  my  annual  holidays, 
breathed  again  for  a  little  while  my  native  air,  and  visited 
once  more  its  familiar  scenes ;  proceeding  after  a  few  da)-s 
to  Birmingham,  amid  the  streets,  manufactories,  and 
institutions  of  which  I  found,  as  before,  endless  interest. 
During  my  stay  in  the  Midland  Capital  I  rode  over  to 
Dudley,  "the  heart  of  the  Black  Country,"  the  sight  wf 
which,  its  mines,  furnaces,  and  heaps  of  slag,  made  the  bare 
recollection  of  Sheerness  refreshing.  Of  Dudley  itself,  its 
beautiful  historic  Castle,  and  wonderful  Silurian  remains, 
much  might  be  told  which  I  have  not  space  to  relate.  A 
"  Dudley  and  Midland  Exhibition  "  was  open  at  the  time, 
and  included  a  very-  fine  Collection  of  Pictures — the  whole, 
indeed,  of  the  famous  gallery  of  the  Earl  of  Dudley — with 
examples  of  Crevelli.  Albert  Durer,  Poussin,  Cuyp,  Titian, 
Guido,  Rubens.  Holbein,  Teniers.  Baptiste,  Corregio, 
Raffaelc,     Wilson,    Salvator    Rosa,     Rembrandt,     V'ernet, 

*  On  SaturdAy,  the  14th  July,  ibc  AfiaMtamoKi'iJi  was  visiled  by  ibe 
PniK«  of  Wales  and  Uuke  of  Edinburgh.  Mr  Adams,  the  Amcricaii 
Uinistcr.  the  Ametican  Consul,  and  many  mcmbera  of  the  Legation,  bad 
jurnTd  M  Sheerness  by  an  earlier  train,  and  were  in  tcadlDCis  tt>  receiTC 
tbeiT  Ronnl  Highnesses  on  bcwud.  The  FiTwtidabU  flagship)  and 
the  CMmiitrUtud  |£uanlship  of  the  steam  reserre)  were  dressed  in  9a^ 
The  fotmer  manned  her  yards,  and  toyal  salutes  ««re  fnvd  from  both  UM 
ships  and  the  batteries  on  «bore.  On  arriving  at  the  Hitui/mtMmai,  tbt 
i'nnces  were  conducted  on  board  by  Capuin  BcaumonL  A  gua/d  of 
honour  was  dian-o  up  to  receii'c  them,  and  the  l.''oion  Jack  «-as  hoisted  M 
the  mainnukst.  Their  Royal  K  i^hacsscs  spent  about  threie  hours  on  boon^ 
and  canAilly  inspected  trc  turrets,  the  poodenxus  4:6-po<indcr  guns,  ibe 
invenbons  Ibr  ktadiRf  aod  filing  them,  the  engines,  and  r\-cfy  other  object 
of  iat»eft  AAer  viewing  »R  puts  cf  the  vvssd,  the  Ro^  visiton  w«k 
eoterV^ld  to  luncbeoo.  Pw-io«sly  w  kax-iut:  the  ship,  the  Princes 
ctf      ""'•fceir  KUis&cimn  and  ptcasuie  at  the  courtesy  which  had  beoi 
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Galtius,  Carlo  Dulci,  Van  Os,  Canaletto,  Sant,  Landseer, 
Joshua  Reynolds,  Cooper,  Richardson,  Zucarelli,  etc.  The 
Exhibition  also  included  a  fine  collection  of  Fossils, 
Minerals,  etc.,  comprising  thousands  of  specimens  from 
various  parts  of  the  world.  There  were  examples,  too,  of 
Local  Manufactures,  Inventions,  and  skilled  workmanship ; 
Models  of  Machinery,  Machinery  in  Motion,  etc.,  altogether 
an  extremely  pleasant  and  instructive  display.  Moreover, 
the  famous  Limestone  caverns  were  opened  and  illuminated 
on  the  occasion,  and  were  a  great  attraction  and  delight  to 
many  who,  like  myself,  had  never  seen  them  before,  or  who 
were  desirous  to  see  them  again.  (The  reader  may  be 
reminded  that  the  Silurian  wonders  of  this  locality  were  a 
marvel  to  Murchison.) 

Returning  to  Birmingham,  I  on  Saturday  proceeded  to 
Shrewsbury,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  lived  an  old 
friend,  the  Rector  of  a  country  parish,  whom  I  desired  to 
see,  and  who  had  written  to  say  I  should  have  a  hearty 
welcome,  and  that  he  would  meet  me,  at  a  station  near  the 
town,  at  a  given  hour,  with  his  carriage.  Going  early  to 
Shrewsbury,  that  I  might  glance  through  the  quaint  old 
place,  and  see  its  historic  buildings,  after  looking  about  me 
for  an  hour  or  two  I  repaired  to  the  appointed  station,  and 
there  met  my  friend  and  a  daughter  who  accompanied  him, 
and  was  driven  to  the  Rectory.  It  was  beautifully  situated 
amid  hill,  wood,  and  dale,  with  streams  and  flowers  all 
around  ;  one  of  those  delicious,  retired  parsonages  one  some- 
times reads  of,  but  less  frequently  sees,  where  the  venerable 
pastor  lives  amid  his  family,  surrounded  by  his  little  flock, 
who  look  up  to  him  not  only  for  spiritual  guidance  and 
consolation,  but  also  for  aid  in  their  poverty  and  medicine 
in  their  sickness.  When  I  last  visited  him,  some  years 
before,  the  Rector  and  his  family  were  among  the  most 
enviable  of  mortals  :  he  a  fine,  cheery  old  man,  a  little- 
failing  in  health,  indeed,  but  not  seriously  so,  going  gently 
down  the  vale  of  time,  hand-in-hand  with  the  beloved  wife 
who  had  so  long  been  his  companion;  she  a  woman  of 
most  pleasing  appearance,  amiable  temper,  and  charming 
manners.  Such  of  his  family  as  were  then  at  home — for 
several  were  married — were  living  most  lovingly  with  them. 
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They  were  all  exceedingly  attached  to  each  other  ;  and  as 
regarded  the  parents,  to  use  the  expression  of  one  of  the 
daughters,  "  she  was  accustomed  to  lean  upon  him  for  ail 
great  things,  and  he  upon  her  for  all  little  things."  But 
now  she  was  gone,  and  he,  like  a  feeble  and  wayworn 
traveller,  whose  staff  had  suddenly  been  snatched  from  his 
hand,  crept  on  totteringly  towards  the  grave,  tended, 
indeed,  as  he  went  by  the  fondest  and  most  touchingly 
considerate  children,  but  still  longing  to  rejoin  his  beloved 
partner,  whose  grave,  constantly  and  carefully  looked  after, 
lay  within  one  minute's  walk  in  the  neighbouring  church- 
yard. 

I  was  greatly  charmed  with  the  beautiful  Christian 
simplicity,  and  yet  perfect  elegance  and  refinement,  of  this 
little  household,  together  with  the  affectionate  and  truly 
pastoral  character  of  the  Rector  and  his  family  towards  their 
parishioners.  I  walked  out  after  dinner  with  one  of  the 
ladies,  who  called  in  at  one  cottage  and  another  on  her  way. 
and  saluted  almost  every  villager  she  met  with  a  nod  of 
recognition,  a  friendly  smile,  and  an  inquiry  after  his  or  hsr 
health  and  welfare  ;  and  although  she  had  been  many  years 
married,  and  of  course  generally  away,  she  seemed  to  have 
forgotten  none  of  them,  and  to  be  quite  one  of  themselves. 
Indeed,  it  appeared  that  every  family,  and  almost  every 
child,  in  the  village,  was  known  at  the  Rectory. 

I  stayed  over  Sunday.  My  dear  and  venerable  &iead, 
though  so  feeble,  exerted  himself  to  preach  (and  preached 
vigorously)  in  honour,  as  it  appeared,  of  my  visit ;  he  also 
administered  the  Holy  Communion,  and  I  joined  his  family 
at  the  sacred  Table.  He  afterwards  introduced  me  to  his 
curate  and  several  of  his  parishioners.  And  when  on  the 
following  day  we  parted,  it  was  in  the  full  conviction  that 
we  should  "see  each  other's  face  (on  earth)  no  more." 

Before  leaving  Shrewsbury  I  was  anxious  to  visit  Mrs. 
Wightman's  famous  Working  Men's  Hall,  "  a  Public-House 
without  the  drink,"  erected  from  the  proceeds  of  her  little 
books,  "  Haste  to  the  Rescue "  and  "  Annals  of  the 
Rescued,"    aided    by   the    contributions   of  others.*      Mrs. 

*  It  is  an  inlerealing  fact  thai,  of  ihe 
building,  "the  abaiaining  men"  gave  nea 
than  /  joQ 
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Wightman,  the  wife  of  the  Vicar  of  St.  Alkmond's,  Shrews- 
bury, had  seen  the  fearful  effects  of  irreligion  and  intemper- 
ance among  the  masses^  and  stimulated  and  inspired  by  the 
example  of  the  author  of  "  English   Hearts  and  English 
Hands,"  and  aided  by  her   husband,  had  endeavoured  to 
stem  the  torrent,  and  had  succeeded  in  doing  a  great  work, 
which  had  attracted  widespread  attention.     She  had  years 
before,   too,   asked   the   question    (at  a  time  when   public 
attention  was  especially  directed  to  the  great  subject  of  our 
national  defences,  and  our  statesmen  were  in  earnest  deli- 
beration about  the  possibility  of  an  invasion),  Why  is .  not 
more  interest  taken  in  the  social  and  moral  condition  of  the  fnen 
who  compose  our  militia  ?     Her  sympathies  also  extended  to 
the  Navy,  and  she  had  shown  a  great  interest  in  our  sailors. 
I    made   the    acquaintance    of    Mrs.   Wightman   at   the 
Vicarage,  and  paid  a  visit  to  the  Working  Men's  Hall.     The 
basement  contained  baths  and  lavatory ;  there  was  a  large 
refreshment-room,  where  tea  and  coffee,  meat,  potatoes,  etc., 
were   supplied   at  moderate  charges,  and  whence  dinners 
were  sent  out;   a  library  and   reading-room,  with  papers 
and  periodicals ;  a  room  for  meetings  of  friendly  and  other 
societies ;  and  a  large  Lecture  Hall.     I  was  much  pleased 
with  my  visit. 

In  August  appeared  the  first  number  of  the  Journal  of  the 
Kent  Associatiofi  of  Institutes.     The  Association,  having  for 
its  object  the  promotion  of  adult  education  throughout  the 
country,  had  been  in  operation  for  two  years ;  much  good 
had  been  effected  by  its  agency ;  and  it  appeared  to  its  pro- 
moters that  one  of  the  most  likely  means  of  making  those 
objects  known,  and  awakening  public  sympathy,  was  the 
quarterly  issue  of  a  Journal  which  should  give  an  account  of 
its  proceedings,  and  of  the  Institutes  in  union  with  it.     Lord 
Granville  had  become  President  of  the  Association. 

In  the  Society  of  Arts  Journal  it  was  reported  that  the 
second  year  of  the  Kent  Association  of  Institutes  had  been 
one  of  continued  progress. 

The  exigences  of  the  Service  had  frequently  called  for  the 
aid  of  supplementary  penmen  in  the  Clerical  Departments ; 
and  in  the  present  year  a  new  class  of  public  servants  was 
introduced  into  the  Admiralty  Offices  under  the  title   of 
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"  Civil  Senice  Writers."     They  were  reqained  to  pass  an 

examinjition,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  understood  that  thev 
were  only  to  perform  the  ''  mere  mechanical  work "  of 
copyin;^.  Th-ir  remuneration  was  fixed  at  6s.  6d.  a  day, 
with  an  annual  increase  of  6d.  per  diem  till  a  maximum  of 
9s.  6d.  was  reached :  and  they  were  allowed  certain  holidays 
and  leave  when  sick ;  and.  though  not  to  be  entitled  to 
pension,  were  to  receive  on  retirement  a  month's  pav  for 
every  year's  service,  not  exceeding  a  twelvemonth's  pay  in 
the  whole. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  privileges  of  Dockyard  workmen 
and  of  the  dining-hall  lately  provided  for  them.  Another 
indulgence  was  about  this  time  granted  them  ;  smoking, 
which  had  always  been  rigidly  prohibited,*  was  now  per- 
mitted in  the  dinner-hour  under  the  iron  sheds,  in  the 
smitheries,  and  in  the  metal  and  lead  mills,  boiler- makers' 
shops,  and  engine-houses — a  concession  which,  though  it 
excited  much  surprise,  was  very  gladly  accepted  by  the  Yard 
people. 

The  passage  of  shootixg-st.\rs  (meteoric  stones)  across 
the  sky  is  one  of  constant  occurrence ;  millions  of  meteors  of 
various  kinds,  and  these  among  others,  falling — for  the  most 
part  unobbcrved — every  day.  The  annually  recurring  fall  of 
extraordinary  numbers  of  those  distinguished  as  shooting- 
stars,  between  the  9th  and  14th  August  and  the  12th  and 
14th  November,  is  very  remarkable  ;  but  wonderful,  glorious, 
and  sublime  is  the  display  which  occurs  every  33  years 
(speaking  roundly),  when,  as  our  readers  may  be  reminded, 
the  earth,  in  her  course,  passes  through  and  becomes  in- 
volved in  the  denser  part  of  a  vast  ring  or  zone  of  these 
bodies,  numbers  of  which  rings  circle  round  the  sun  (crossing 
the  path  of  the  earth)  in  orbits  of  their  own,  in  some  part  of 
each  of  which  orbits— over  the  whole  of  which  they  are  diffused 
— these  meteors  cluster  thickly  together.  From  such  a  zone, 
between  Epsilon  and  Eta,  in  the  constellation  Leo,  the  fall- 
ing stars  of  November,  hente  called  Leonides,  as  those  of 
August,  emanating  from  Perseus,  are  called  Perseides, 
emanate :  and  it  is  the  passage  of  the  earth  through  the 
thickest  part  of  that  zone  (let  us  again  remind  our  readers) 

*  See  p.  40. 
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which  affords  us  the  glorious  spectacle  referred  to.  The 
earliest  display  of  these  Leonides  recorded  was  on  the  13th 
October,  a.d,  902,  and  the  latest,  best  seen  in  America, 
in  A.D,  1833,*  between  which  dates  twelve  such  displays, 
each  separated  by  33^  years,  or  their  multiple,  was  registered,! 
falling  three  days  later  in  each  century,  and  thus  showing  that 
each  year  the  earth  advances  a  little  further  on  her  path 
through  space  before  meeting  the  meteoric  zone.  Hence  it 
was  predicted  by  Professor  H.  A,  Newton,  of  America,  who 
investigated  the  subject,  that  a  great  display  would  take 
place  on  the  night  of  November  lyi.^,  1866,  and  so  it  came 
to  pass — a  triumph  of  astronomical  calculation  in  a  new 
department  of  science. J 

About  II  p.m.,  the  spectacle  commenced  by  the  flight  of 
a  meteor  or  two  across  the  sky  from  east  to  west.  These 
were  followed  by  others  at  short  intervals,  large  meteors 
appearing  every  few  minutes,  leaving  bright  trains  of 
beautiful  phosphorescent  light  behind  them.  At  midnight 
the  numbers  began  to  increase  rapidly  over  many  parts  of 
the  sky.  The  ranks  grew  denser.  At  i  o'clock  they  came 
in  multitudes,  careering  through  every  part  of  the  heavens 
"  with  a  swift  and  stately  motion  most  beautiful  to  behold, 
if  not  almost  too  wonderful  and  too  surprising  to  describe  ;''g 
the  greater  number  being  of  a  whitish  or  yellowish  colour,  a 
few  reddish,  some  rosy,  some  orange-coloured,  some  bluish, 
varying  in  brightness  from  the  smallest  scintillation  of  light 
to  the  lustre  of  a  planet,  almost  all  brighter  than  Sirius, 
some  like  Jupiter,  some  like  Venus  at  her  maximum  ;  all,  or 
almost  all,  followed,  like  their  predecessors,  by  trains  of  green 
phosphorescent  light,  finely  contrasting  with  the  colours  of 

*  Described  by  Arago  in  "  Astronomic  Populaire,"  vol.  iv.,  p.  310,  and 
by  many  other  writers.  It  is  said  to  have  been  the  most  wonderful  exhi- 
bition of  the  kind  of  which  we  have  accurate  and  ample  details,  and  to 
have  excited  intense  and  widespread  alarm.  Many  persons  ihoueht  that 
the  day  of  doom  had  come,  and  some  are  said  to  have  died  of  fright.  The 
heavens  seemed  literally  to  be  on  Arc,  threatening  the  earth  with  a  share 
in  the  conHagration.  The  number  of  meteors  thai  fell  was  esiimaied  at 
10,000  for  every  quarter  of  an  hour — altogether,  280,000. 

t  Extraordinary  showers,  however,  ha\'e  occasionally  occurred  on  two 
or  three  consecutive  days. 

X  Until  the  display  of  1833,  the  subject  appears  to  have  received  but 
htile  aiiention. 

5  HcrschcL 
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the  meteors  whence  they  emanated,  and  glowing  till  they 
more  or  less  slowly  died  out ;  while  other  meteors  burst  into 
showers  of  flame  like  the  incandescent  iron  beneath  the 
colossal  hammer.  Some  were  like  fireballs,  exploding  in  clood- 
like  discharge.  The  display  was  at  its  height  between  one 
and  two  o'clock.  After  two — by  which  time  some  thousands 
had  perhaps  fallen- — the  numbers  began  to  diinititsh,  and  by 
three  nearly  all  had  passed,  a  sight  never  to  be  forgotten  tqr 
those  who  had  been  privileged  to  witness  it.  Such  a  scene, 
viewed  from  the  beach  at  Sheerness,  it  may  readily  be  con- 
ceived was  incomparably  magnificent. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year,  the  Government,  on  the 
application  of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  which  was  supported  by  the 
Titnes,  lent  the  Chichester*  as  a  training-ship  for  homelesi 
boys  desirous  of  following  a  seafaring  life,  and  thus  at  once 
aided  a  great  philanthropic  work,  and  established  a.  supple- 
mentary nursery  for  our  Navy.t 

On  the  12th  December  I  delivered  a  lecture  in  Sheerness 
on  "  The  Sweets  and  Bitters  of  Married  Life." 

The  sloop  Reindeer  was  launched  this  year  at  Chatham, 
The  number  of  vessels  repaired  and  fitted  out  at  Sheerness 
during  the  financial  year  was  nine,  exclusive  of  ships  of  the 
Steam  Reserve,  and  the  maintenance  of  hulks,  troopships, 
etc, ;  three  ships  were  broken  up,  and  one  sold  out  of  the 
service. 

The  year  1867  was  one  of  political  and  commercial  gloom, 
trade  disturbance,  and  Fenian  conspiracy.  Among  the 
more  pleasing  and  interesting  events  of  the  year  may  be 
mentioned  the  Naval  Review  at  Portsmouth  on  the  iTtll 
July,  and  the  laying  of  the  foundation-stone  of  the  Albert 
Hall  at  South  Kensington,  by  our  widowed  Queen.  In  oui 
own  immediate  locality  and  circle,  a  marriage  in  the  Yard, 
to  which  the  presence  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  and  many 
of  the  Naval  Officers  gave  great  hlat,  made  a    stir   on  oot 

*  The  reader  mny  be  reminded  of  olher  old  ships  devoted  10  a  ^nulK 
rpose :  The  Wurspite  (on  the  Thames),  School  Ship  of  the  MariM 
iociely,  established  m  1 756,  which  has  sent  ihousands  ol  boys  10  sea  '  tht 
Akbar  (Reformatory  on  ihe  Mersey),  1856  ;  the  Cormvati  (at  I'urfleeQ 
and  the  Havannak  (at  CardilT),  1861  ;  the  Clarence  (Rotnan  Catholit 
School  Ship  at  Liverpool),  1863;  and  the  IndefatigabU  talso  at  LifW 
pool),  1865. 
+  See  our  record  for  1874. 
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usually  quiet  terrace ;  and  a  grand  Ball  on  board  the  Cumber- 
land flagship,  to  which  the  Yard  Officers  were,  as  usual, 
invited,  enhvened  the  fall  of  the  year.  At  the  same  time  a 
Ragged  School  (with  which  I  was  associated)  was  formed 
in  the  town,  under  the  auspices  of  Admiral  Sir  Baldwin 
Walker,  K.C.B.,  Commander-in-Chief  at  the  Nore ;  and 
Captain  W.  King  Hall,  C.B.,  Superintendent  of  the  Yard, 

The  Estimates  for  1S67-68  for  Wages  to  Established  men 
at  Sheerness  Yard  (1,076)  amounted  to  ^^70,182;  for  Hired 
men  (221)  to  £'8,035  >  for  men  in  the  Steam  Factory  (583)  to 
£36,277;  for  Teams  to  £955  ;  for  Police  (41)  to  £2,962  ;  and- 
for  men  of  the  Yard-craft  to  £3,330. 

We  have  referred*  to  the  Royal  Commission  of  1860,  on 
the  Fortifications  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  Dockyards, 
Arsenals,  and  Naval  Harbours  of  the  United  Kingdom.  It 
was  proposed  by  that  Commission  to  erect  a  new  Fort  at 
Garrison  Point,  a  projecting  spit  of  shingle  (to  which  we 
have  already  alluded)  at  the  entrance  to  the  Medway,  on  its 
eastern  shore ;  and  a  Fort  and  Battery  on  the  Isle  of  Grain, 
at  the  entrance  to  the  river,  on  its  western  shore.  Garrison 
Point  Fort  was  to  be  a  casemated  work  for  forty  guns  in  two 
tiers,  twenty  in  each  tier.  It  was  to  be  constructed  of 
granite,  prepared  for  the  reception  of  iron  shields,  and  of 
two  turrets,  each  to  mount  two  23-ton  guns.  In  1867  it 
was  more  than  half  completed.  The  Isle  of  Grain  Fort 
occupied  the  highest  point  of  the  island,  and  consisted  of  an 
earthen  rampart,  with  a  ditch  flanked  by  caponiers,  and  a 
casemated  keep  at  the  gorge,  containing  barrack  accommo- 
dation for  about  250  men.  It  would  mount  sixteen  of  the 
heaviest  guns,  bearing  on  the  Medway,  with  lighter  pieces 
in  other  directions.  The  Isle  of  Grain  Battery  was  an 
earthen  one  for  fourteen  guns,  which  it  was  proposed  to  pro- 
tect by  iron  shields.  The  works  on  the  Isle  of  Grain  were 
now  about  four-fifths  completed. 

In  addition  to  these  works,  it  was  proposed  to  erect  a  line 
of  ditch  and  parapet  some  two  miles  long,  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  to  the  south-westward  of  Garrison  Point,  and  outside 
Mile  Town,  the  buildings  of  which  obstructed  the  fire  from 
the  old  Sheerness  land  defences.  This  line  had  its  right  on 
•  See  p.  254.    . 


the  bank  of  the  Medway,  near  Queenborough,  and  its  left  at 
Chaney  Rock,  on  the  seashore.  In  conjunction  with  the 
inundation  of  the  ground  outside  it  (which  was  below  the 
level  of  high-water),  it  formed  an  advanced  line  of  defence 
for  the  protection  of  Sheerness  Dockyard  and  the  sea  de- 
fences near  it  against  the  attack  of  any  force  which  could 
obtain  a  footing  on  the  Isle  of  Sheppey.  Each  extremity  of 
the  line  would  be  secured  by  a  tower  prepared  for  the  re- 
ception of  a  turret  for  two  guns.  These  towers  would  also 
co-operate  in  the  defence  of  the  Medway  against  a  naval 
attack,  and  that  at  Chaney  Rock  would  command  the  shore 
on  either  side.  The  line  of  earthwork  in  front  of  Mile  Town 
had  been  completed  ;  but  the  towers  at  either  end  of  the 
line  had  not  been  commenced. 

The  Estimate  for  these  and  other  Medway  works  was 
£329,000;  but  it  was  stated  that  it  was  not  probable  they 
would  be  completed  for  less  than  £395,000.  Engineering 
difiiculties  had  been  experienced  at  the  Isle  of  Grain  and 
elsewhere,  owing  to  the  marshy  nature  of  the  soil,  which  had 
increased  the  expense. 

In  April  I  requested  a  short  holiday,  spent  a  little  time 
in  London,  visited  the  Sailors'  Home  in  Wells  Street,  heard 
the  Golden  Lecture  at  St.  Margarets,  Lothbury,  and  then 
went  on  to  Paris  to  see  the  Great  Exhibition  of  that  year. 
I  will  not  attempt  in  these  pages  to  describe  the  latter.  It 
may  be  sufficient  to  quote  a  well-known  writer  of  large 
acquaintance  with  the  world,*  who  said  :  "  No  such  assem- 
blage of  rare  and  beautiful  works  will  ever  be  seen  together 
as  were  shown  in  the  Gallerj-  of  the  History  of  Labour. 
No  such  masterpieces  of  painting  and  sculpture  from  every 
country  in  Christendom  will  ever  again  be  collected  ondei 
one  roof.  No  such  curious  gathering  of  all  nations  will  ever 
be  brought  together  in  one  European  capital.  No  such 
synod  of  Sovereigns  will  ever  be  convened  for  the  criticism 
of  a  mere  show  of  artistic  and  industrial  products.  This. 
may  not  be,  perhaps,  the  last  of  universal  Exhibitions,  btit 
it  has  been  assuredly  the  largest  and  strangest  our  age  has 
witnessed."  I  lamented,  however,  subsequently,  to  learo 
that  out  of  ninety  classes  of  exhibits  there  was  scarcely  one 
♦  Sala. 
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in  which  pre-eminence  was  assigned  to  England ;  and  that 
it  was  the  subject  of  remark  that  she  had  shown  Uttle 
inventiveness,  and  had  made  Httle  progress  in  the  peaceful 
arts  of  industry,  since  the  Exhibition  of  1S62  ;  which  was 
attributed  to  the  entire  absence  of  good  systems  of  industrial 
education*  for  the  masters  and  managers  of  factories  and 
workshops,  which  were  possessed,  as  it  would  seem,  by 
France,  Prussia,  Austria,  Belgium,  and  Switzerland ;  and  to 
the  want  of  cordiality  between  the  employers  of  labour  and 
their  workmen,  engendered  by  the  numerous  strikes  and  the 
action  of  Trades  Unions. 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  great  efforts  made  by  our 
Religious  Societies  to  distribute  the  Holy  Scriptures  and 
other  publications  among  the  multitudes  resorting  to  the 
Exhibition,  in  their  several  languages.  A  group  of  buildings 
had  been  erected,  in  which  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  the  Church  of  England  Society  for  the  Jews,  and 
the  Religious  Tract  Society,  carried  on  their  work,  circulat- 
ing books  and  tracts  by  thousands.  A  Salle  Evangelique 
(which  had  been  opened  by  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  in  the 
presence  of  M,  Guizot  and  other  chief  men  of  the  French 
Protestant  Communion)  offered  the  opportunity  for  con- 
ferences and  other  meetings  of  Christians  of  different 
countries,  and  on  Sundays  was  occupied  by  preachers  who 
proclaimed  their  message  in  various  languages;  while  a 
Missionary  Museum  exhibited  a  great  collection  of  trophies 
won  from  heathenism  to  Christianity  by  various  evangelical 
missionary  societies. 

The  Eclipse,  screw  corvette,  was  launched  at  Shecrness  in 
1867;  and   the  Myrmidon  and  Blanche,  composite  sloops,+ 

*,'Early  in  1868  a  conference  on  technical  education  was  held  by  the 
London  Society  of  Arts,  and  soon  alter  (on  the  24th  March*  a  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  provisions 
for  giving  instruction  in  theoretical  and  applied  science  to  the  industrial 
classes.  In  February,  1870,  a  conference  on  national  education  was  held 
by  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  these  conferences  and  inquiries  did  much  to 
promote  Mr,  Forster's  Education  Bill  of  1870, 

t  "  In  this  mode  of  construction,  the  framework  inside  the  skin,  in- 
cluding frames,  beams,  keelsons,  stringers,  waterways,  transoms,  bulk- 
heads, etc.,  are  of  iron,  and  arranged  nearly  as  they  would  be  in  an 
ordinary  iron-built  ship,  the  frames  and  beams  being  of  the  same  kind  and 
dimensions,  and  spaced  the  same  distances  apart,  with  bulkheads  of  the 
usual  number  anil  construction.  The  keel,  stern,  outside  planking,  and 
decks  are  of  wood." — King. 
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and  the  Severn,  wooden  gunboat,  of  four  guns  each,  at 
Chatham.*  The  number  of  vessels  repaired  and  fitted  out 
at  Sheemess  during  the  financial  year,  was  ten,  exclusive  of 
ships  of  the  Steam  Reserve,  and  the  maintenance  of  hulks, 
troopships,  etc.  Two  ships  were  broken  up,  and  four  sold 
out  of  the  service. 

It  was  said  that  150  wooden  ships  of  all  classes  had  been 
sold  out  of  the  service  between  1859  ^.nd  1867.  As  it  would 
appear  that  they  were  practically  useless,  it  would  seem 
that  nothing  better  could  be  done  with  them,  unless,  indeed, 
as  some  thought,  to  have  broken  them  up  in  the  Dockyards. 

Sheerness  was  progressing  in  the  love  and  enjoyment  of 
music.  A  grand  evening  concert  was  given  this  year  at  the 
Co-operative  Hall,  in  which  Mdlle.  Liebhart,  of  the  Royal 
Italian  Opera,  Covent  Garden,  took  a  leading  part,  and 
found,  it  may  be  supposed,  an  appreciative  audience. 

♦  The  Blanche  was  launched  by  Miss  Dickens,  the  daughter  of  Charles 
Dickens. 
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the  water'  to  vote  at  elections.  Besides  the  attraction  of 
bands,  and  ribbons,  and  shaking  hands  with  M.P.'s,  there 
was  a  comfortable  lunch  under  the  Rose  at  Sittingbourne, 
or  a  steak  at  the  Bull,  for  which  the  landlord  wouldn't 
accept  any  payment,  at  least  from  the  free  and  independent 
electors,  to  say  nothing  about  a  wind-up  with  oysters  at  the 
Ferry  on  returning.  That  was  all  very  well,  and  it  was 
before  that  absurd  Bill  was  passed  that  interfered  with 
freedom  of  election  by  forbidding  refreshments,  and  actually 
rendering  the  payment  of  an  elector's  travelling  expenses 
illegal !  How  the  British  Constitution  can  ever  be  carried 
on  if  this  paltry  Act  be  observed  we  cannot  imagine." 

The  Estimates  for  i86S-6g  for  Wages  to  Established  men 
of  Sheerness  Yard  (1,072)  amounted  to  £yo,^%b;  for  Hired 
men  (97)  to  ^3,490;  for  men  in  the  Steam  Factory  (502)  to 
_f  36,277  ;  for  Teams  to  .£955 ;  for  Police  (47)  to  ^3.558 ;  and 
for  men  of  the  Yard-craft  to  £ifi(y]. 

It  was  interesting  to  note  the  state  of  the  Medway  Steam 
Reserve  about  this  time-  In  the  FtRST  Division  were  the 
Clio,  a  fine  screw  corvette  of  1,472  tons,  with  engines  of 
400  horse-power :  two  smaller  ships,  the  Columbine  and 
Fawn ;  the  old  store-ship  Supply,  which  had  knocked  about 
nearly  all  over  the  world  ;  and  a  smaller  class  of  vessels,  the 
Torch,  Curlew,  Rocket,  and  Thistle  (transferred  from  Wool- 
wich) ;  all  these  appeared  ready  for  sea.  Here,  moreover, 
were  the  old  Locust,  Sheerness,  and  Otter,  now  turned  into  tugs 
for  harbour  service,  and  soon,  it  was  thought,  likely  to  be 
broken  up.  In  the  Second  Division  were  some  fine  old 
line-of-battle  ships,  such  as  the  Goliath  and  the  Hood  (which 
would,  perhaps,  ere  long  be  applied  to  charitable  purposes); 
the  Newcastle  (steam  frigate);  Spanker.  Serpent,  and  Thrastter, 
gunboats.  The  Third  Division  contained  the  Hero,  Con- 
queror, Atlas,  and  Anson,  line-of-baftle  ships  ;  the  Undaunted, 
Phaeton,  Severn,  and  Emerald,  steam  frigates  (the  three  latter 
well  known  in  their  day) ;  the  corvettes  Wolverine,  Scout,  and 
Niger  ;  the  sloops  Racer,  Shearwater,  Falcon,  and  Hydra  ;  and 
the  paddle-wheel  steamer  Recruit.  (The  Racer  and  Shear- 
water were  to  be  brought  forward  again,  but  the  days  of  the 
Falcon  and  Hydra  were  numbered.)  In  the  Third  DivisioQ 
were  also  the  Dromedary,  store-ship,  which  had  seen  a  little 
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service  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  and  was  to  be  sold,  as 
well  as  the  Landrail  and  Ranger,  gun-vessels ;  and  the  Linnet, 
Magnet,  and  Earnest,  gunboats,  recently  put  out  of  com- 
mission, and  requiring  to  be  surveyed  and  reported  on.  In 
the  Fourth  (or  last)  Division  of  the  Steam  Reserve  were 
the  Arelhttsa,  frigate;  the  sloops  Mutiny,  Basilisk,  and  Sala- 
mander, and  the  paddle-steamer  Oberon ;  the  Thunderbolt 
battery,  the  factory  Chasseur,  and  lastly  among  the  steam- 
vessels  the  gunboat  Surly  (which  was  to  be  sold  out  of  the 
service).  The  floating  battery  was  used  as  a  water-police 
ship ;  the  Miranda  was  in  charge  of  some  old  warrant- 
officer  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  jetty,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
entrance  to  the  great  basin,  was  the  old  Cornwallis,  with  her 
engines  taken  out.  Among  the  old  sailing-ships  were  the 
Formidable,  Belleisk,  Latona,  Vanguard,  Eurydice,  Resolute, 
Unicorn,  Diana,  Clyde,  Nymphe,  and  Leonidas,  with  the 
Fortitude,  Columbine,  Dido,  Ocean,  and  Benbow,  the  last  five 
being  used  as  coal  hulks,  and  the  Rhin  as  a  Customs  hulk. 

My  holiday  was  this  year  spent  in  London,  and  where 
could  a  man  living  at  Sheerness  have  spent  it  more  happily  ? 
Roaming  about  its  crowded  and  its  fashionable  streets ; 
visiting  its  most  famous  public  buildings;  attending  the 
opening  by  the  Queen  and  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales 
of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  and  the  Missionary  meet- 
ings at  Exeter  Hall;  ascending  to  the  top  of  St.  Paul's; 
diving  into  the  cellars  of  the  Bank  of  England;  walking  in 
the  parks;  running  down  to  Richmond  and  Kew;  going  to 
the  Triennial  Handel  Festival,*  the  Festival  of  the  Sons  of 
the  Clergy,  and  other  Musical  gatherings;  and  on  Sundays 
hearing  great  preachers — such,  with  intervals  of  quiet  social 
intercourse,  were  the  occupations  of  my  holiday  in  1868. 
And  they  were  well  calculated  to  prepare  me  to  return  to 
the  duties  which  awaited  me  in  the  little  isle  at  the  gates 
of  the  Thames  and  Medway ;  where  I  might  once  more 
breathe  the  briny  air,  look  out  on  the  broad  waters  and  the 
countless  ships,  roam  (when  1  had  time)  on  the  wild  and 

•  The  third  Triennial  Festival  took  place  on  Monday,  ijih,  Wednes- 
day, J7th,  and  Frid^iy,  19th  /une.  The  band  on  this  occasion  remained 
at  its  former  numbers,  the  chorus  was  increased  10  3,065,  and  the  number 
of  visitors  was  83,465. 
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romantic  cliffs,  walk  on  the  sandy  and  pebbly  beach,  and 
toss,  if  I  chose,  on  the  rolling  waves  ! 

We  have  spoken  of  the  Rajjged  School  opened  in  1867  at 
Sheerness.  under  the  auspices  of  the  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  Port  and  Captain  Superintendent  of  the  Yard.  We 
were  one  evening  attending  the  school,  when  a  sailor  from 
one  of  the  ships  in  harbour  entered  the  room  and  respect- 
fully offered  his  services  as  a  teacher,  which  we  very  gladly 
accepted.  Little  did  we  imagine  that  we  were  receiving  one 
who  was  to  be  the  founder  of  a  movement  which  would 
regenerate  the  morals  of  our  Navy,  and  of  an  Institution 
whose  beneficial  influences  would  extend  over  wide  regionsof 
the  world.  This,  however,  as  will  be  seen,  was  afterwards 
the  case. 

We  have  also  alluded  several  times  to  the  Jews."  As 
scattered  fragments  of  the  one  only  nation  of  remote  antiquity 
surviving  to  this  latter  age,  they  have  an  interest  for  all 
lovers  of  historj-;  while  to  the  Christian  they  have  a  yet 
more  special  interest,  as  the  fathers  of  our  Faith,  and  the 
brethren  of  our  Lord.  A  little  colony  of  Jews  seems  to 
have  existed  in  Chatham  from  time  immemorial ;  but  the 
books  of  the  Synagogue — a  wooden  structure  which,  with 
its  burial-ground  behind  it,  stands  in  the  rear  of  some 
dilapidated  cottages,  occupying  a  central  position  between 
Chatham  and  Rochester  near  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital, 
to  which  the  land,  as  it  appears,  belonged — go  back  only 
to  about  1790,  though  the  Synagogue  itself  was  founded,  as 
the  Rabbi  informs  us,  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  building  alluded  to,  and  the  land  about  it. 
have  been  held  by  the  Jews  of  Chatham  under  a  lease,  which 
expired  in  1876.  Mr.  Simon  Magnus,  a  wealthy  Hebrew, 
and  a  native  of  Chatham,  who  had  then  lately  lost  an  only 
son,  desired  to  erect  and  endow  a  new  synagogue  there  to 
his  memor>',  and,  after  long  and  anxious  negotiations  with 
the  trustees  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  and  the  Charity 
Commissioners  of  England,  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  en- 
francbisemer  ".  land   and  the  buildings,  cleared  the 
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new  era  in  the  annals  of  Judaism  in  Chatham,  of  which  we 
may  have  an  opportunity  to  say  more  hereafter. 

A  fresh  paper — the  Shccriiess  Tiik«— \vas  established  in 
Sheppey  in  iS68.  As  this  is  the  second  newspaper  which 
has  made  its  appearance  in  Sheerness  within  the  last  ten 
years  or  so,  the  Sheerness  Guardian  having  commenced  its 
career  in  185S,  it  speaks  well  (if  it  be  not  an  unwise  specu- 
lation) for  the  intellectual  requirements  of  this  small  com- 
munity. The  Dockyard  men  are  an  intelligent  body ;  and 
as  they  and  their  families  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  Sheer- 
ness people,  it  must  have  been  in  anticipation  of  their 
support  that  this  new  adventure  was  made. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  want  of  f;ood  schools  in 
Sheerness.  An  attempt  was  made  in  1S68  to  start  a  Civil 
Service  College.  On  the  29th  May  a  public  meeting  was 
held  at  the  Lecture  Hall  of  the  Geological  Museum  in 
Jermyn  Street,  under  the  Presidency  of  Earl  Russell,  when 
a  resolution,  moved  by  Earl  Granville,  and  seconded  by  the 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  was  passed  :  "  That  it  is  expedient  to 
establish  a  School  which  shall  provide  for  the  sons  of  Civil 
Servants  of  the  Crown  a  sound  and  liberal  education  on  the 
most  reasonable  terms,  to  be  called  'The  Civil  Service 
College,'  "  and  a  second  resolution  moved  by  the  Bishop  of 
Oxford,  seconded  by  Sir  Edward  Ryan,  and  supported  by 
Sir  Roderick  Murchison :  "That  the  Earl  Russell  be  the 
President  of  the  Civil  Service  College,  and  that  the  noble- 
men and  gentlemen  named  in  the  prospectus  be  vice- 
presidents;"*  with  supplementary  resolutions  for  the  collection 
of  funds  and  the  establishment  and  permanent  management 
of  the  College.  Steps  were  afterwards  taken  towards  carry- 
ing out  these  resolutions,  which  appeared  to  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity for  creating  a  most  valuable  institution,  that  would 
confer  great  honour  and  lasting  benefits  on  Her  Majesty's 
service. 

Towards  the  end  of  1868,  however,  a  panic  was  created  in 
Sheerness  by  a  rumour  that  the  Dockyard  was  to  be  closed ; 
and,  indeed,  the  panic  might  well  have  extended  far  beyond 

*  The  list  is  too  long  for  insertion  here,  but  comprised  a  large  nutnber 
of  the  most  emitient  men  of  the  day,  including  many  distinguished 
members  of  Her  Majesty's  Civil  -Service. 
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Sheemess.  The  rumour  probably  originated  in  some  know- 
ledge of  Mr.  Rennie's  Report  many  years  before  on  the 
Dockyards  generally,  in  which  he  proposed  to  build  one 
great  yard  for  the  entire  kingdom  at  Xorthfleet  ;*  and  was 
re-awakened  by  the  more  recent  Report  of  a  Parliamentary 
Committee  on  the  Yards,  some  of  the  members  of  which 
had  recommended  that  Woolwich  and  Deptford  Yards  shoald 
be  closed.  The  uneasiness  thus  created  was  kept  alive  and 
increased  by  the  frequent  advocacy  of  the  abolition  of  Sbeer- 
ness  Yard  in  Parliament  by  members  interested,  it  was  said, 
in  pri^-ate  shipbuilding.  An  opinion  was  moreover  expressed 
by  some,  that  the  situation  of  Sheemess  Yard  was  too  much 
exposed  for  a  naval  Arsenal,  an  opinion,  however,  which 
Naval  men  derided.  It  may  be  observed  that  the  principal 
ground  for  the  recommendation  that  Woolwich  and  Dept- 
ford Yards  should  be  closed  was  the  difficulty  of  large  ships 
finding  access  to  those  Yards  through  the  shallowness  of  the 
water ;  which  did  not  apply  to  Sheemess,  where  the  great 
depth  of  water — from  56  to  60  feet  all  along  the  face  of  the 
Yard — showed  the  unreasonableness  of  the  panic,  and 
rendered  its  retention  more  important,  and  its  abolition  more 
nnwise,  than  would  have  been  (as  some  suggest)  even  that 
of  Chatham,  which  no  one  would  have  dreamed  of,  though 
the  Medway  had  there  only  a  depth  of  15  feet  at  low-water. 
In  the  Crimean  War,  Sheerness  had  proved  to  be  of  immeose 
utility,  being  so  easy  of  access  at  all  times  of  the  tide. 
Many  of  the  vessels  of  Sir  Charles  Napier's  Baltic  Fleet, 
which  must  have  had  their  guns,  stores,  etc,  removed  to 
enable  them  to  pass  the  shallou's  of  the  Medway  to  Chatham, 
were  refitted  here  without  trouble.  The  abolition  of  Sheer- 
ness Yard  would  not  only  have  been  a  measure  of  great 
national  moment,  but  would  also  ba^~e  deprived  a  large 
number  of  men  of  employment,  and  have  been  the  min  kA 
the  town,  whose  tradesmen  were  dependent  on  the  Yard 
people.  Moreovi^  u»y  of  the  Dockj-ard  workmen  had  in- 
vested all  theij  a  house  property,  which  under  such 
circumstances  of  little  or  no  \-alue.  The  panic 
was  therefore  parations  had,  bowe\-er,  already 
been  made  fort  f  large  Pubhc  Rooms,  which  were 


much  wanted  in  Sheerness,  and  the  enterprise  was  too  far 
advanced  to  be  stayed  by  such  rumours.  The  foundation- 
stone  was  laid  on  the  nth  November  (1868),  by  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Sir  Baldwin  Walker,  who,  from  the  time 
of  his  arrival  at  Sheerness,  had  done  all  in  his  power  to 
promote  every  measure  for  its  improvement.  In  replying 
to  the  toast  of  his  health  at  the  banquet  given  on  the 
occasion.  Sir  Baldwin  observed  that  he  "  did  not  think  the 
value  of  Sheerness  had  been  appreciated.  It  was  an  admirable 
port.  It  had  a  position  which  tnany  important  cities  had  not  the 
advantage  of,  and  he  was  quite  convinced  that  if  it  continued  it 
would  become  before  long  a  very  important  port.  There  was 
NO  PORT  EQUAL  TO  IT.  It  wos  at  the  mouth  of  the  principal 
river  in  England,  and  was  in  constant  communication  with  the 
capital.  He  was  quite  sure  that,  if  the  improvements  pro- 
gressed, it  would  before  long  become  a  most  important  port. 
They  might  talk  about  doing  away  with  Sheerness,  but  it  was  a 
great  mistake  to  suppose  it  was  possible  to  do  so."*  (There  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  Sir  Baldwin  had  reported  this 
opinion  officially  to  the  Admiralty.) 

Nevertheless,  it  was  very  wisely  suggested  that  increased 
effort  should  be  made  to  improve  Sheerness  as  a  town,  so 
that  it  might  attract  more  residents,  and  compete  with  other 
towns  on  the  coast  as  a  summer  watering-place  for  visitors; 
especially  as  more  such  resorts  were  required,  seeing  that 
increasing  numbers  of  the  people  were  flocking  every  season 
to  the  seaside,  and  would  doubtless  resort  in  great  numbers 
to  a  place  which  possessed  such  an  excellent  beach,  and 
could  be  so  easily  and  cheaply  reached  from  London  by  both 
boat  and  rail.  It  was  pointed  out  that  it  had  become  a  very 
healthy  locality  ;  that  it  had  good  water  and  efficient  drain- 
age ;  that  ague  had  disappeared ;  that  it  was  at  the  head  of 
every  town  of  its  size  in  England  in  salubrity,  llie  normal  death- 
rate  being  only  15  per  1,000  (less  than  that  of  any  other 
English  watering-place,  Torquay  being  the  next) ;  that  it 
was  particularly  adapted  for  patients  suffering  from  exhaus- 
tion and  from  scrofula  ;  and  that  with  increased  care  and  pre- 
caution its  sanitary  condition  might  still  be  improved  ;  while 

*  Similar  opinions,  it  was  affirmed,  had  been  expressed  by  the  l)uke  uf 
Wellington  and  ihe  Marquis  of  Anglesey. 


even  then  the  beneBt  derived  by  invalids  from  a  short  stay 
was  so  generally  admitted  that  medical  men  at  a  distance 
were  recommending  many  of  their  patients  to  visit  Sheemess. 
People  were  also  reminded  that  it  had  an  excellent  beach, 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  in  Kent,  and  pleasant  rural 
walks  and  drives ;  that  its  cliffs  afforded  delightfiil  sea-breezes, 
an  unrivalled  sea-view,  and  great  scientific  attractions  ;  and 
that  accommodation  could  be  obtained  in  the  towns  at  as 
reasonable  a  rate  as  at  any  other  seaside  resort.  It  was 
proposed  to  convert  the  sea-wall  into  an  Esplanade,  and  to 
lay  out  the  land  between  Mile  Town  and  the  beach  in  attrac- 
tive walks,  planting  trees  and  hardy  shrubs  which  would 
bear  the  winter ;  and  it  was  added  that  the  Public  Rooms 
now  in  progress  would  be  a  great  boon  to  visitors.  It  was 
further  suggested  that  a  Royal  Marine  Hotel  and  Sea-bath- 
ing Company  might  be  formed  ;  a  Sanatorium  erected  where 
invalids  could  be  provided  with  those  comforts  which  every 
invalid  desires  in  connection  iivith  the  curative  agencies 
of  the  sea-air  and  sea-water  baths;  and  a  seaside  Hospital 
built  for  the  humbler  classes. 
■  It  may  be  noted  here  that  the  Sea-bathing  Company 
which  was  established  in  1S62  had  been  making  steady  pro- 
gress ;  and  that  in  1S6S  nearly  6,000  persons  took  baths 
from  the  Company's  "  machines." 

The  Hercules*  iron  armourclad,  5,234  tons,  and  fitted  for 
12  gun3,f  and  the  Monarch,  turret-ship  of  5,102  tons,  and 
fitted  for  7  guns,  were  launched  at  Chatham  in  1868.  Both 
were  designed  by  Mr.  Reed.  J     The  former  was  a  very  formid- 

•  The  Hercules  is  stated  10  have  cost  ^401,000  and  the  Monardi 
£3^.000. 

+  "Tlie  chief  interest  in  these  \-essels,°  said  the  designer  in  1886, 
speaking  of  the  HercuUs,  BelUropkon,  Sultan,  I-ord  Warden,  built  at 
Chatham,  and  of  some  other  ships  classed  with  them,  "now  lies  in  the 
illustrations  they  furnish  of  the  evolution,  so  to  speak,  of  tx)w  aod  stem 
fire." 

X  Mr.  Reed  obsenes  in  his  book  "  Our  Ironclad  Ships  "  iwrittcn  1869) : 
"  The  thickness  of  armour  carried  has  for  the  present  reached  its  maiiiinutn 
for  sea-going  broartwlit  ihips  in  the  HrraiUs.  which  has  o-inch  armour 
at  the  water-line-  ",  the  most  important  parts  of  the  broadside, 

and   6-inch  on  I  v.     Outside  the   1  {-inch  skin-plating  of  this 

vessel,  teak-bad  "  inches  thick  is  fitted  together  with  longi- 

tudinal girders  Oi  'lacter.     This  does  not,  however,  constitute 

the  whole  of  hef  "  below  the  lower  deck,  dou-n  to  the  lower 

t6ge  of  the  anni  known  as  the  wing-passages  are  filled  in 
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able  vessel ;  the  latter  represented  the  Admiralty  idea  of  a 
turret-ship,  proved  an  admirable  sea-goer,  and  was  greatly 
praised  in  the  United  States,  to  which  she  had  the  honour 
of  conveying  the  remains  of  Mr.  Peabody. 

The  Bullfinch,  screw  gun-vessel,  was  launched  in  1868  at 
Sheerness ;  besides  which  ten  ships  were  refrained  and  re- 
fitted there  during  the  financial  year,  exclusive  of  Steam 
Reserve,  etc.     The  Snipe  was  also  broken  up. 

The  Penelope,  completed  this  year,  was  the  first  important 
ironclad  fitted  with  twin  screws,  and  is  noteworthy  as  the 
forerunner  of  a  long  line  of  twin  screw  battleships,*  It  should, 
however,  be  observed  that  the  Penelope  was  fitted  with  a. 
double  stern,  having  two  stern  posts  and  two  rudders,  a 
plan  which  was  not  repeated  in  later  twin  screw  vessels. 

solid  with  additional  teak-backing,  and  inside  this  [here  is  an  iron  skin 
I  inch  thick,  supported  by  a  set  of  vertical  frames  7  inches  deep.  The 
total  protection,  therefore,  of  the  most  vital  part  of  (he  ship,  in  the  region 
of  the  water-line,  consists  of  the  following  thicknesses  of  iron  and  wood  : 
Outside  armour,  9  inches  ;  then  10-inch  teak'backing,  with  longitudinal 
girders  at  intervals  of  about  2  feet,  worked  upon  1  J-inch  skin-plaling,  sup- 
ported by  lo-inch  vertical  frames  spaced  2  feet  apart  ;  the  spaces  between 
these  frames  are  filled  in  solid  with  teak,  and  inside  the  frames  there  is  a. 
further  thickness  of  about  igto  zoinches  of  teak,  the  wholebeing  bounded  . 
on  the  inside  by  i  inch  iron-plating  stiffened  with  7-inch  frames.  The 
total  thickness  of  iron  (neglecting  the  girders  and  frames)  is,  then, 
11^  inches,  and  of  this  9  inches  are  in  one  thickness.  The  teak-backing 
has  a  total  thickness  of  about  40  inches.  The  trial  at  Shocburyness  of  a 
target  constructed  to  represent  this  part  of  the  ship's  side  proved  that  it 
was  virtually  impenetrable  to  the  600 -pounder  gun  ;  and  perhaps  no  belter 
idea  of  the  increase  of  the  resisting-power  of  the  sides  of  our  ironclads  can 
be  obtained  than  that  derived  from  a  comparison  of  the  68-pounder  gun, 
which  the  IVarrior's  side  was  capable  of  resisting,  with  the  6oo-pounder 
tried  against  the  Henult^  target- 
•  Captain  Eardley-Wilmot,  R.N. 


THE  RELIEF  OF  SHEERNESS. 


THE  year  1869  was  one  of  a  most  important  and  interest- 
ing character  as  regards  Sheerness,  in  reference  to 
our  national  interests  and  its  own  fortunes.  We 
have  already  seen  that  alarm  had  been  excited  the  pre- 
ceding year  in  the  Dockjard  and  towns  by  a  rumour  that  the 
Yard  was  to  be  closed  ;  and  that  emphatic  public  testimony 
had  been  borne  by  Admiral  Sir  B.  W.  Walker,  K.C.B.,  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, to  the  great  and  unequalled  value  of  the 
port.  That  testimony  was  repeated  by  Sir  Baldwin,  and 
was  reiterated  by  Admiral  Sir  \V.  King  Hall,  K.C.B.,  Super- 
intendent of  the  Yard,  on  the  occasion  of  the  retirement  of 
those  officers  early  in  1S69,  on  the  expiration  of  their  respec- 
tive periods  of  ser\ice,  when  each  was  presented  with  a  pubhc 
address.*  "  Sheerness,"  said  Sir  Baldwin,  "  firom  its  position, 
*  "  No  naval  commander  desen-es  to  be  more  honotmd  by  his  country 
than  Admiral  Sir  W.  King  Hall.  We  lately  had  the  g rat iti cation  oT 
hearing  him  address  a  meeting  at  Wood  Green,  and,  with  the  hope  tbat 
his  words  will  lead  other  naval  officers  and  their  crews  to  follow  the  good 
example  of  Sir  William,  we  give  a  portion  of  the  speech  referred  to ; 
*  When  in  command  of  H.M.^.  Runt//  at  Falmouth,  theiE  nas  a  great 
deal  of  drunkenness  in  the  ship,  and  in  consequence  a  great  deal  of  crime 
and  pimishmenL  This  arose  from  the  numeious  temptations  which  abound 
in  that  port,  Falmouth  being  a  port  of  call,  where  ships  touch  for  orders ; 
and  on  one  occasion  I  counted  as  many  as  400  sail  at  anchor  at  one  time. 
The  place  abounded  in  public-houses  and  beershops,  and  the  inducements 
of  temptation  caused  much  leave- breaking.  At  the  commencement  of  my 
second  year  in  command,  the  day  after  New  Year's  Day,  I  turned  tlie 
hands  up,  and,  with  the  defaullers'  book  in  my  hand,  read  the  punish- 
ments of  the  first  j'ear,  including  many  committals  to  Bodniio  Gaol,  cells, 
etc.  More  than  two-thirds  were  from  drink.  This  surprised  the  men 
very  much.  I  then  nid  :  "  I  know  nothing  about  temperance,  but  you 
see  all  this  disgr  Donishnient  and  misery  to  some  of  your  families  is 

due  to  drink.  «>  the  drink  this  cannot  happen.    If  you  coaaenl 

to  give  up  )t>0  of  grog,  and  avoid  all  poblic-ho 

siops,_and  dri 
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must  always  be  an  important  port.  It  is  the  advanced  port 
between  two  great  streams,  the  one  conveying  a  vast  trade 
to  our  capital,  the  other  leading  to  large  arsenals  at  Chatham. 

youi-  names,  and  bring  the  list  up  to  me,  1  will  agree  to  give  up  my  wine, 
and  head  that  list  with  you.  Take  forty-eight  hours  to  consider  it,  but 
when  you've  made  up  your  minds,  slick  to  it."  In  a  few  hours  a  paity  of 
those  men  who  had  been  most  often  under  punishment  signed  the  list, 
and  we  started  our  teetotal  party.  The  publicans  were  surprised,  when 
the  men  landed,  to  see  some  of  their  best  customers  pass  by  the  doors, 
and,  much  to  my  delight,  I  was  a  witness  of  it.  At  the  end  of  three 
months  I  again  turned  the  hands  up  on  the  quarter-deck,  and  said  :  "  I 
have  kept  my  pledge  ;  now,  how  many  of  you  have  broken  yours?  You 
all  know  each  other  well,  so  there  can  be  no  deception  about  it."  To  my 
gre.'it  surprise,  they  said  one  and  all  that  none  had  broken  it,  and  thirty 
more  men  came  across,  saying  :  "  I'll  join  your  party,  too."  I  may  also 
state  that  to  my  certain  knowledge  some  have  kept  it  up  to  this  day, 
though  it  is  now  about  twelve  ot  thirteen  years  ago.  I  heard  from  one 
some  years  ago,  whilst  a  severe  epidemic  of  yellow  fever  was  raging  in 
Jamaica,  stating  he  was  firm  in  his  principles  of  total  abstinence,  and  had 
been  the  means  of  making  many  others  join. 

"  '  I  shortly  afterwards  removed  to  Sheemess  Dockyard  as  Superin- 
tendent, and  there,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  many  of  the  best  workmen 
were  inchned  to  drink  ;  and  on  my  leaving,  great  was  my  gratification  to 
hear,  according  to  their  statement,  as  contained  in  an  address,  accom- 
panied by  a  present  of  Kitto's  Bible,  that  my  influence  and  example  had 
been  the  means,  by  God's  blessing,  of  assisting  many  to  give  up  drink, 
and  produced  happiness  in  their  families.  Soon  after  1  became  Admiral- 
Superintendent  of  Devonport  Dockyard,  assisting  by  example  and  precept 
many  who  required  help  to  break  their  drinking  habits  ;  and  as  everyone 
exercises  an  influence  either  for  good  or  evil,  1  felt  it  a  great  privilege  lo 
have  been  directed  to  take  up  that  cause  for  the  benefit  of  many  poor 
fellows  whose  greatest  enemy  is  drink.  If  only  the  poor  drunkards  took 
the  pledge,  they  would  become  marked  men  ;  but  by  ihose  who  can  with- 
stand temptation  standing  in  the  same  rank  with  them,  confidence  and 
comfort  arc  given  them.  I  enter  into  no  arguments  about  the  miracle  our 
Saviour  performed  at  Cana  of  Gahlec,  or  Paul's  advice  to  Timothy,  or  any 
of  the  hackneyed  doctrines  about  "  the  good  things  of  God."  1  see  and 
feel  that  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  crime,  ruin,  and  punishment,  miseiy  in 
families,  wife-beating,  and  desertion  of  children,  arising  from  drink  ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  great  amount  of  happiness,  health,  and  contentment 
for  those  who  abstain  ;  and  if  1,  in  my  humble  endeavours,  can  assist  in 
reducing  the  former  and  adding  to  the  latter,  I  feel  it  to  be  a  privilege 
and  honour,  and  a  duty  to  do  it,  and  believe  that  God  will  approve  and 
bless  all  those  who  for  His  sake  work  in  this  cause.  Before  leaving 
Devonport  we  established  a  Band  of  Hope  among  the  sons  of  the  artificers 
of  this  establishment,  which  numbers  now  upwards  of  300,  and  on 
quitting  my  command  I  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  that  my  efforts  in 
the  cause  of  temperance  had  not  been  in  vain. 

''  '  Many  officers  have,  like  myself,  for  the  sake  of  the  men  under  their 
command,  adopted  the  principle  of  total  abstinence  ;  and  among  these  I 
would  mention  my  shipmate  and  friend,  the  late  gallant  officer  and 
Christian  man,  Commodore  Goodenough.' 

"Since  the  foregoing  was  written,  Admiral  Hall  has  been  appointed 
(in  September  last)  Commander  ■  in  -  Chief  at  the  Nore." —  Weekly 
Welcome  {\f,ii-\. 
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These  arsenals,  however,  cannot  from  the  difficulty  of  their 
approach  render  Sheerness  less  necessary,  especially  in  time 
of  war,  for  it  possesses  immense  advantages  from  the  ease 
with  which  it  can  be  approached  at  all  times,  enabtiDg  a 
squadron  to  obtain  immediate  supplies  of  coals,  provisions, 
and  stores,  and  to  make  good  defects ;  it  is,  in  fact,  the  ooly 
port  a  North  Sea  force  would  have  to  fall  back  upon,  Yar- 
mouth and  Deal  being  both  open  roadsteads."  Admiral 
Sir  W.  King  Hall,  K.C.B.,  our  Superintendent,  said  "'  he 
thought  any  man  who  would  wish  to  shut  up  Sheerness 
Dockyard  must  be  a  lunatic.  It  would  be  one  of  the  most 
serious  blows  ever  struck  at  the  Royal  Navy.  He  should 
live  in  the  hope  of  seeing  its  claims  as  a  Dockyard  and 
Naval  Station  more  fully  recognised  than  they  ever  had  been. 
With  the  outburst  of  war  in  the  North  of  Europe,  its  absolute 
necessity  as  a  naval  pott  would  be  at  once  apparent."  He 
further  observed  that  "  the  Great  Eaitern  was  in  the  harbour 
taking  in  her  cable,  and  the  Bermuda  Dock  was  there  com- 
pleting her  fittings.  No  other  place  in  the  kingdom  could 
have  done  it ;  and  he  affirmed  that  Sheerness  Dockyard 
could  never  be  abolished,  because  of  the  great  facilities  and 
accommodation  it  was  capable  of  affording."* 

Meanwhile,  the  efforts  of  the  inhabitants  to  promote  the 
well-being  of  the  town  were  continued.  In  February,  1869, 
about  a  dozen  bathing-machines  were  in  use.  It  was 
acknowledged  that  in  every  bathing  season  hundreds  of 
visitors  came  to   Sheerness  to  bathe,t  and  went  away  dis- 

*  A  public  writer  on  this  subject  obser^'cs  :  "  The  qucstioti  of  the  policy 
of  building  ships  for  the  KoyaJ  Navy  by  contract  affects  Sheerness  less 
than  it  does  any  otlier  Yard.  Contract-built  ships  notoriously  requite 
repair  sooner  and  to  greater  extent  than  those  built  in  GovermneiU 
Yards  ;  hence,  10  dispense  with  the  most  convenient  repairing  Yard  on 
this  part  of  the  coast  would  be  a  very  improbable  step,  because  this 
failing  in  contract-built  vessels  of  all  kinds  is  proved  by  the  testimony  of 
the  Yard  officers  unanimously.  But  all  ships  require  repair  more  or  less 
frequently  and  extensively.  Ic  is  also  maintained,  with  a  good  show  of 
proof,  that  even  contract-built  hulls  can  be  fitted  out  both  better  and 
cheaper  in  the  Royal  Yards.  From  these  facts  it  must  appear  probable 
that  no  Dockyard  can  be  worse  spared,  looking  10  the  efficiency  of  the 
service  generally,  than  that  of  Sheerness." 

t  "  No  less  than  S.97}  persons  look  sea-baihs  from  the  Company's 
machines  last  season,  being  nearly  2.000  more  than  the  bathers  of  1S67, 
or  an  increase  of  nearly  50  per  cent.  Of  these  fully  one  half,  or  3,000 
persons,  were  visitors,  who  were  induced  to  visit  Sheerness  by  the  attisc- 
lion  of  sea-bathing." — Sie/rness  Guardian,  13th  February, 


appointed  because  the  tide  was  low  or  the  number  of 
machines  insufficient.  It  was  now  purposed  to  provide 
closed  and  covered  swimming-baths  on  the  beach,  avail- 
able at  all  times  of  the  year  and  of  the  tide  and  in  all 
weathers,  lit  by  gas  at  night,  and  warmed  to  a  tepid 
temperature  by  steatn-pipes  in  cold  weather,  thus  extending 
the  sea-bathing  season  indefinitely.  (The  sea-bathing  was, 
indeed,  the  backbone  of  Sheerness,  as  it  was  of  excellent 
quality.)  The  erection  of  commercial  docks,  for  which 
Sheerness  was  well  fitted,  was  also  proposed.  It  was  further 
suggested  that  an  Exhibition  of  the  products  and  trade  of  the 
Isle  of  Sheppey  should  be  held  (an  old  idea,  but  one  which 
it  had  been  thought  impossible  to  carry  out  from  the  want 
of  a  suitable  building,  but  for  which  the  new  Public  Rooms 
— affording  an  area  of  i3o  feet  by  lOO — and  Victoria  Hall 
would  give  adequate  space).  Such  an  Exhibition,  it  was 
considered,  might  be  made  very  attractive,  as  it  would 
include  wool,  wheat  and  other  cereals,  fruit,  roots,  wild- 
fiowers,  grasses,  and  seaweeds,  geological  specimens  of 
ancient  products,  and  trade  samples,  to  which  might  be 
added — what  would  perhaps  be  yet  more  attractive  to  many 
— models  of  ships,  marine  engines,  etc. 

The  Estimates  for  1869-70  for  wages  to  Established  Men 
of  Sheerness  Yard  (1,151)  amounted  to  ^f  7,470 ;  for  Hired 
Men  (146)  to  ,^5,484  ;  for  Men  in  the  Steam  Factory  (464) 
to  £29,211 ;  for  Teams  to  £955  ;  for  Police  (28)  to  £2,241  ; 
and  for  Men  of  the  Yard-craft  to  £2,845. 

Reductions  in  the  number  of  workmen  employed  in  our 
Dockyards  had  long  been  contemplated,  and  to  some  extent 
carried  out ;  and  it  being  intended,  as  it  would  appear,  to 
carry  them  out  more  largely,  the  Admiralty  announced  in 
April*  that  men  discharged  from  the  Yards,  their  wives  :ind 
children,  would  be  allowed  (under  certain  conditions)  a  free 
passagef  for  themselves  and  families  to  Canada,  where  it 
would  seem  they  could  readily  find  employment.  Of  this 
offer  some  hundreds  availed  themselves — most  of  them  from 
Woolwich  and  Portsmouth — and  were  conveyed  to  Canada 

*  This  announcement  was  made  in  deference  to  an  express  wish  of  the 
House  of  Commons. 

t  The  Admiralty  made  no  charge,  except  for  food  and  other  incidental 
t,  which  was  defrayed  by  private  contributions. 
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in  H.M.  Trooffaips  CraeoAIe,  Sct^o,  and  Simoom^  when 
those  vcssrls  veal  fwt  to  bring  hoa>e  Britisii  troops,  wbom 
it  Ind  beee  decided  to  witfadiaw  fipooi  that  coontiy. 

About  this  ttne,  too,  it  afipears  to  have  been  considered 
that  a  redundaocy  of  Cksfcs  ensted  in  the  Service  ;  and  a 
Reocganigatioo  scheme,  by  which  some  who  irere  stiQ 
efficient  might  be  led  Tofamtariljr  to  retire,  was  promalgated 
carfy  in  April,  oAering  volnnteas  for  retirement  an  addition 
to  their  jrears  of  serritode,  and  so  increasiog  the  pensions 
to  which  their  actaal  service  alteaify  ectitied  them,  00  the 
following  scale: 

To  Clerics  of  30  to  30  leacs'  aerace,  10  yesra.* 

»  litoio  ,  T     . 

lotois  .  5     . 

S  ID  lo  .  3     . 

,     less&us  ,  1     ^ 

The  resnh  of  the  ofier,  howe%-er,  n^s  very  small,  as  It 
would  seem  that  only  eight  "  Senior  Clerks  "  and  eighteen 
*'  Clerks "  were  iodoced  to  retire  from  the  Dock  and 
Victaalliog  Yards. 

Admiral  Sir  Baldwin  Walker,  E.C.B.,  who  during  the 
period  of  his  command  had  won  the  hearts  of  all  men,  was 
succeeded  on  the  5th  April  by  Admiral  Warren  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief at  the  Nore ;  and  Admiral  Sir  W.  King  Hall, 
K.C.B.,  on  the  29th  March,  by  Captain  the  Hon.  Arthur 
Cochrane,  C.B.,  as  Superintendent  of  Sheemess  DcK:fcyard. 

On  the  I2th  June  a  local  writer  directed  public  attention  to 
the  scene  presented  by  Sheemess  Harbour.  "  Within  range 
of  \nsion  from  the  T-end  of  the  Pier  are  lying  quietlyat  their 
moorings  five  of  the  most  gigantic  and  noble  specimens  of 
marine  architecture  the  world  can  produce — viz.,  the  Grraf 
Eoiiem,  with  the  Franco-American  cable  on  board ;  the 
Bermuda  Dock,  making  ready  for  her  trip  across  the  Atlantic: 
and  the  Agincourt,  ifonarch,  and  Penelope,  ironclad  men-of- 

•  To  Cletis  who  etilei«d  ihc  Service  prior  lo  ihe  4th  Angost.  1819,  and 
who  were  still  thoroughly  efficient.  compM^nsiiion  aliouanccs.  equivalent  to 
the  maximum  allowances  under  the  Act  4  and  j  William  IV-,  cap.  if, 
sec-  9  |see  p.  14  ■"''''.  2ki/  labU\  for  the  quinquennial  period  througb  whidi 
they  were  pasiing,  with  a  proportionate  additional  allowance  for  Uie 
broken  period  of  years,  were  held  out. 

In  all  caaoB.  bowe^'e^,  the  finAl  sctildneDt  of  the  allowance  on 
lias  Sf  'ht  special (CHsideraticn  cf  lit  Trtasttry, 
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war.  To  complete  the  picture,  and  also  afford  an  idea  of 
the  wonderful  change  a  few  years  has  produced  in  the 
construction  of  ships,  there  are  also  to  be  seen  a  large 
number  of  handsome-looking  wooden  ships,  from  the  two- 
deckers,  Pembroke  and  Formidable,  down  to  the  small  but 
saucy-looking  corvette  and  sloop  class,  such  as  the  Fawn 
and  Columbine.  These  are  either  wholly  or  partially  rigfjed; 
and  there  are  besides  hulls  of  splendid-looking  line  of  battle 
ships  and  frigates  moored  in  a  long  line  up  the  waters  of  the 
harbour,  the  whole  presenting  features  of  maritime  beauty, 
pleasing  to  the  eye  of  both  landsman  and  seaman,  and  not 
to  be  surpassed  at  any  other  naval  station  in  the  kingdom. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  exigencies  of  the  various 
services  in  which  the  iron  monsters  are  to  be  engaged  will 
shortly  dispel  the  scene  we  have  above  described.  The 
Great  Eastern  leaves  us  to-day  at  twelve  o'clock,  as  at  present 
arranged;  and  on  or  about  the  20th  the  Bermuda  will  take 
her  departure,  accompanied  by  the  Agincuurt  and  other 
vessels.  The  Penelope  will  proceed  to  Harwich  as  guard- 
ship  ;  and  the  Monarch,  it  is  believed,  will  in  a  short  time 
also  go  on  a  cruise.  We  are,  it  appears,  to  be  visited  by  one 
of  those  ugly,  but  very  effective,  vessels  termed  Monitors — 
viz.,  the  Cerberus,  which  has  been  built  for  the  defence  of 
Melbourne.  It  is  satisfactory,  however,  to  know  that  the 
Great  Eastern  will,  on  the  completion  of  her  task  of  laying 
the  Franco -American  cable,  return  to  Sheerness,  and 
commence  taking  in  the  Anglo-Indian  cable,  to  be  laid 
between  Suez  and  Aden  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  thence  across 
the  Indian  Ocean  to  Bombay.  The  length  of  this  cable  is 
exactly  that  of  the  Franco-American,  and  it  is  being  manu- 
factured by  the  same  firm — viz.,  the  Telegraph  Construction 
and  Maintenance  Company." 

We  have  spoken  of  the  Bermuda  Dock.  A  dock  capable  of 
receiving  large  vessels  of  war  had  long  been  much  wanted  at 
the  Bermudas,*  but  could  not  be  constructed  there  in  conse- 

*  A  public  writer  (iSgj)  h.is  suggested  thai  "  there  is  na  reason  in  Che 
world  why  we  should  not  have  floating'docks  available  for  our  Navy  at 
home,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  where  repairs  would  be  as  easily 
effected  as  in  any  sieam  basin  or,  indeed,  dry-dock,  unless  the  repairs 
were  structural  in  their  nature.  One  or  more  floating-docks  in  our  big 
protected   Dockyard   ports,   and   in   selected   ports  of  our   Colonies  and 
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quence  of  the  porous  nature  of  the  coral  rock  of  those 
islands ;  and  it  became  necessary,  if  this  important  naval 
station  was  to  be  furnished  with  this  great  requisite,  to 
provide  it  with  a  Floating  Dock.  Such  Docks  had  already 
been  constructed  for  Callao,  Cartagena,  and  Sagaon ;  and 
General  Sir  Andrew  Clarke,  Director  of  Works  to  the 
Adtnirahy,  submitted  that  one  should  be  built  for  the 
Bermudas  by  Messrs.  Campbell,  Johnstone,  and  Company, 
of  Silvertown,  near  Woolwich.  This  suggestion  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Admiralty,  and  the  Dock  constructed  accord- 
ingly by  that  firm,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Robert 
Barnaby,  Admiralty  Overseer.  She  was  commenced  in  iS56, 
launched  in  1868,  and  towed  to  Sheerness,  where  she  was 
securely  moored  in  a  creek  of  the  Medway,  and  fitted  for  h 
eventful  voyage  to  Ireland  Island.     Her  dimensions  were: 


Length  over  all    - 

Length  between  caissons 
Breadth  over  all   - 
Breadth  between  sides  - 
Depth  over  all 
Depth  inside 
Thickness  of  plates  (iron) 
Weight  without  c 
Caissons 


330 


84 
53*    , 

ftoA' 


400  tons. 


le  was 
or  her 


I 


She  was  divided  lengthwise  into  eight  water-tight  compart- 
ments, each  subdivided  transversely  into  three  parts  on  each 
side  of  her  keel,  thus  making  forty-eight  separate  compart- 
ments. She  was  fitted  with  a  gigantic  rudder,  and  two  light 
wooden  bridges  were  thrown  across  her  for  purposes  of 
navigation.  Lighthouses,  semaphores  for  signalling  to  her 
consorts  by  day,  and  flaming  lanterns  for  night-work,  were 
supplied  to  hei;;  she  was  also  provided  with  steam-whistles 
and  guns  in  case  of  fog,  and  at  each  corner  was  fixed  a 
lightning-conductor.  Her  cost  was  about  ^^250.000,  irre- 
spective of  caissons  and  cost  of  towing  out. 

dependencies,  would  be  far  cheaper  than  ordinary  docks,  and  for  ordinary 
repairs  quite  as  effectual.  This, '  he  adds, "  will  seem  10  many  people  the 
true  solution  of  the  dock  question  (the  provision  of  greater  dock  accommo- 
dation having  been  under  consideration),  seeing  the  floating-docks  would 
be  available  for  entry  and  exit  at  nearly  all  states  of  the  tide,  and  rapidity 
IS  as  essential  in  cabc  of  need  as  anything  else." 


An  interesting  operation  had  to  be  performed  just  before 
her  departure.  One  important  feature  of  her  design  had 
been  a  capability  of  being  careened,  so  that  any  part  of  her 
might  be  repaired.*  It  was  necessary  to  careen  her  now, 
in  order  to  remove  from  her  bottom  an  accumulation  of 
grass  and  small  barnacles,  as  well  as  to  make  some  requisite 
repairs.  This  was  to  be  done  by  admitting  5,000  tons  of 
water  into  her  port-side  chambers,  by  which  an  angle  of 
47  degrees  was  obtained,  and  the  keel  was  raised  several 
feet  above  the  surface  of  the  creek  in  which  she  was  moored 
— a  remarkable  and  thrilling  sight. 

The  Bermuda  was  now  about  to  start  on  her  voyage  across 
the  Atlantic.  On  Tuesday,  the  22nd  June,  preparations 
were  commenced  by  pumping  out  6,000  tons  of  water  which 
had  been  admitted  into  her  lower  chambers  for  working 
purposes,  getting  the  chain-cables  ready  for  shipping,  and 
lashing  the  powerful  steam-tugs  appointed  to  tow  the  Dock 
to  the  Nore  and  through  Bullock's  Channel.  The  Locust 
and  Bustler  were  lashed  on  her  port  side,  the  Monk^  and 
Adder  on  her  starboard  side,  the  Scotia  and  Angeria  ahead. 
In  company  were  the  Buzzard,  Medusa,  Wildfire,  and  Terrible. 
Everything  being  thus  in  readiness,  and  the  utmost  pre- 
caution having  been  taken  to  ensure  the  safe  passage  of  the 
Dock  through  the  comparatively  shallow  waters  of  the  upper 
harbour,  the  cables  of  the  vessel  were  slipped  at  precisely 
4.20  on  the  23rd,  and  in  the  calmest  of  calm  weather  the 
Bermuda  made  the  first  movement  on  her  passage.  Her 
progress  was  of  necessity  slow ;  but  by  5.30  the  Dock  and 
its  convoy  had  rounded  Garrison  Point  Fort,  a  distance  of 
nearly  four  miles  from  the  creek  where  she  had  been  moored. 
Although  the  hour  was  so  early,  a  great  concourse  of 
spectators  had  assembled,  including  the  new  Commander- 
in-Chief,  Admiral  Warren,  the  new  Superintendent  of  the 
Yard,  Captain  the  Hon.  A.  A.  Cochrane,  etc.,  and  nearly  all 
the  chief  Officers  of  the  port  and  garrison,  who  watched  the 
progress  of  the  flotilla.  (I  had  myself  risen  at  three  o'clock 
to   see   it.)     On   arriving   at   the   Nore,  the  Agincourl  and 

•  Neither  of  the  other  floating-docks  we  have  mentioned  is  capable  of 
■  being  careened  in  this  way,  so  that  in  ihe  event  of  any  repair  to  ihe  boHom 
ft       being  required,  the  operation  would  be  both  tedious  ana  costly. 
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Northumberland,  ironclads,  were  found  to  be  in  waiting  with 
their  steam  up,  ready  to  commence  their  task  of  conveying 
the  Dock  to  Madeira.  The  Bermuda  was  taken  under  the 
stern  of  the  Northumberland,  and  at  once  made  fast  to  the 
two  immense  hempen  hawsers  prepared  especially  for  the 
purpose  in  Chatham  Yard,  and  measuring  620  feet  in  length, 
and  nearly  27  inches  in  circumference;  white  two  smaller 
hawsers  were  passed  from  the  Northumberland  to  the  stem  of 
the  Agincourt,  and  secured — cutwaters  of  iron  had  been  fitted 
on  each  of  the  four  corners  of  the  Bermuda — the  Terrible  at 
the  same  time  taking  up  her  position  at  the  stern  of  the  Dock 
to  assist  in  steering,  and  to  act  as  a  check  on  her  should  she 
prove  unruly.  The  tugs,  however,  remained  with  the  Dock 
until  she  was  through  Bullock's  Channel,  when  they  were 
"  cast  off,"  but  did  not  for  some  time  part  company.  While 
the  preparations  for  the  final  start  were  being  made,  the 
Admiralty  yacht  Etichnntress  hove  in  sight  amid  the  firing  of 
salutes  from  Sheerness,  the  First  Lord  and  other  members 
of  the  Admiralty  being  on  board.  Vice-Admiral  Warren 
and  party  joined  them  shortly  after.  The  greatest  interest 
was  evinced  by  alt  in  the  preparations  made  for  the  com- 
mencement of  this  novel  voyage.  Captain  May,  of  the 
Norihtimberland,  the  Senior  Officer  of  the  squadron,  assumed 
the  command,  and  would  direct  the  entire  progress  of  the 
voyage  to  Madeira.  Navigating-Lieutenant  Brockman,  the 
Queen's  pilot,  proceeded  with  the  squadron  to  the  Downs, 
and  the  Dock  herself  was  under  the  management  and  care 
of  Mr.  Barnaby,  the  Admiralty  Overseer,  who,  with  the 
naval  officers,  crew,  etc.,  made  up  a  party  of  ninety.  These 
were  quartered  in  the  upper  water-tight  compartments, 
which  were  fitted  up  as  cabins  and  mess-places.  The  high 
sides  of  the  Dock  were  decked  with  wood,  and  afforded  fair 
walking  room,  and  by  descending  53-feet  ladders  the  floor 
could  be  reached,  and  a  clear  space  of  no  yards  was  avail- 
able for  exercise.  When  at  sea  the  Bermuda  and  her  com- 
panions occupied  half  a  mile,  a  vessel  going  in  front  to  clear 
the  way,  the  urt  and  Northumberland  following  with 

the   Dock,  v  entirely  dependent,  both  for  towing 

and  steerinj  ngines  of  the  vessels   appointed  to 

convey  her  \<  tion.    Her  average  speed  was  about 


5J  knots.  On  arriving  at  Madeira.,  the  IVarnor  and  Black 
Prince  were  to  take  the  place  of  the  Northumberland  and 
A^incourt.  The  voyage  would  then  be  resumed  direct  for 
Bermuda,  and  off  the  port  of  destination  the  Barracouta  and 
other  vessels  would  relieve  the  ironclads,  and  navigate  the 
Dock  to  her  final  moorings. 

(The  Bermuda  was  sent  to  sea  without  her  caissons,  which 
weighed  about  400  tons,  and  were  to  be  used  to  close  up  the 
ends  after  a  vessel  had  been  received  upon  her  floor.  These 
having  been  made  and  fitted  in  England,  were  conveyed  in 
pieces  to  Ireland  Island,  and  there  riveted  together  by 
a  body  of  workmen  sent  out  for  that  purpose  by  the  con- 
tractor.) 

The  Hydrographer  to  the  Admiralty  had  laid  down  a 
track  which  was  carefully  adhered  to  by  the  squadron;  it 
was  based,  as  was  the  day  of  sailing,  on  the  most  careful 
consideration  of  probable  wind  and  weather,  and  the  result 
showed  the  advantages  afforded  by  scientific  and  statistical 
knowledge.  During  the  whole  of  the  Bermuda's  voyage  she 
had  the  very  finest  weather ;  a  kind  Providence  and  good 
management  united  to  bring  about  a  prosperous  conclusion  ; 
and  the  great  Dock  was  towed  into  Grassy  Bay,  off  Ireland 
Island,  on  the  29th  July,  and  rode  at  anchor  opposite  the 
camber,  in  which  she  was  to  spend  her  days.  Too  much 
credit  cannot  be  given  to  General  Sir  Andrew  Clarke  for 
an  undertaking  so  bold  and  so  responsible,  to  Mr.  Barnaby 
for  his  excellent  management  from  first  to  last,  or  to  the 
officers  who  so  successfully  conveyed  the  Dock  to  her 
destination,* 

*  "  This  giganiic  and  wonderful  structure  was,  without  accident  and 
without  touching  even  either  side  of  the  entrance,  brought  into  the  camber 
at  Ireland  Island  on  Saturday,  the  ind  April,  and  moored  In  its  intended 
present  position  at  the  north-east  side.  This  great  underiakinK  was 
accomphshed  under  the  immediate  persona]  presence  of  Admiral  Welles- 
ley,  C.B.,  the  naval  Commander-in-Chief  on  the  Station,  and  by  Captain 
George  LeGeyt  Bowyear,  C.B.,  Superintendent  of  the  Naval  Establish- 
ments, assisted  by  R.  Bamaby,  Esq.,  Dock  Master.  Every  possibly  con- 
ceivable preparation  was  made  forihe  removalof  the  Dock  from  the  place 
where  it  was  moored  and  sunk  near  the  east  end  of  Ireland  Island  on  the 
28th  July  last.  Upon  the  previous  evening,  and  at  four  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  Saturday,  steam  was  gotten  up  by  the  several  vessels  to  be 
employed  in  the  important  service,  and  at  day*dawn  operations  were 
commenced.  After  the  moorings  were  cast  off,  the  Royalist  took  the  lead 
in  towing,  with  the  Vix<n  on  the  starboard  bow  and  the  Fytfronthe  port 
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The  Bermuda  had  yet,  however,  to  be  fixed  in  place,  and 
to  this  further  duty  Mr.  Barnaby  now  addressed  himself.  It 
was  necessary  to  dredge  through  the  almost  soHd  coral,  and 
to  make  a  hollow  or  well  in  the  coral  26  feet  deep  into  which 
the  Dock  could  be  sunk.  This  work  occupied  nearly  three 
years,  with  the  constant  assistance  of  divers,  there  being  bnt 
three  or  four  feet  between  the  rise  and  fall  of  tide. 

The  Bermuda  was  specially  designed  to  take  vessels  of  the 
Btllerophon  class,  but  could,  without  using  the  caissons,  take 
in  those  of  the  [Varrior  class,  as  there  was  sufficient  lifting- 
power  in  the  Dock  when  pumped  out  to  lift  10,200  tons  out 

bow,  the  Spitfire  steering.  The  Philaiitd  was  close  at  hand  with  steam 
up,  ready  lo  lake  any  position  that  mighi  be  deemed  requisite,  the  sieam 
and  other  barges  from  the  flagship  nnd  the  Defence  being  in  attendance 
and  aiding  with  their  large  crews.  Soon  after  nine  o'clock  the  Dock  wis 
round  to  the  camber's  mouth,  and  at  once  brought  through  thai  Darrair 
passage,  as  we  before  said,  without  touching  either  side,  and  without  any 
serious  accident  happening,  if  we  except  ihe  Dock  having  touched  od 
Ireland  Island  before  entering  the  camber,  owin?  to  one  of  the  hawsers 
having  been  carried  away  by  the  force  of  a  south  easterly  breeze,  which 
had  unfortunately  sprung  up  since  daybreak,  .'^t  one  time  the  Dock 
appealed  in  a  very  critical  position,  but  was  speedily  extricated  by  means 
of  the  powerful  steamers  at  hand.  The  gallant  Admiral  was  on  board 
the  Dock  with  several  distinguished  visitors,  among  whom  were  His 
Exceiiency  the  Governor,  Major-General  Sir  F.  E.  Chapman,  K.C.B^ 
R.E.,  and  his  Aide-de-camp,  Lieutenant  J.  J.  Curling',  R.K.,  Lieutenant 
F.  J.    Curtin,   61st    Regiment,   Fort-Adjuiant,  Caplam   Chapman,   R.N., 

"  The  Dock,  we  are  told,  has  not  sustained  the  slightest  injuiy  from  its 
long  immersion.  It  has  been  placed  at  the  north-east  comer  of  the 
camber,  and  is  now  resting  on  the  bottom.  It  is  in  a  position  to  receive 
for  repairs  vessels  of  the  KeyuHst  class.     It  will  be  at  once  brought  into 

"  Success  has  attended  every  movement  of  this  immense  structure  front 
its  launching  and  during  its  passage  across  the  Atlantic  till  now  that  it  is 
in  a  position  to  accomplish  the  work  for  which  it  was  designed  ;  and  this 
last  crowning  operation  has  been  nobly  accomplished  under  the  able 
direction  of  Captain  Bowyear,  C.B. 

"The  scene  at  the  Naval  Yard,  Ireland  Island,  and  its  imtnediue 
neighbourhood  on  Saturday,  2nd  April,  was  such  as  was  never  before 
witnessed  in  Bermuda  ;  for  in  addition  lo  the  achievement  of  placing  the 
Dock  in  position,  the  many  ships  of  war  at  present  lying  there,  including 
that  splendid  model  of  taval  architecture,  the  Kiyiil  Aljrfd.  the  numertMU 
steamers  of  difreregM|JJLfroin  the  Royalist  down  lo  the  steam- launch, 
which  were  spett*^^^^^^  there  in  obedience  to  orders  ;  the  \'ariousIr- 
rigged  sailing  as  ^*  boats  of  all  classes  ;  the  hundreds  of  jtrfjy 

tars,  with  the  ito^  '•'  duty  fully  impressed  on  each  countenance 

—all  tended  to  n  e  at  once  the  most  exciting,  as  it  was  die 

grandest  and  ma  Dl  only  for  IJeniiuda,  but  for  the  Westetn 
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of  the  water.*     Herdraftwhen  light  was  slightly  over  11  feet, 
but  when  taking  in  a  large  ship  she  drew  50  feet. 

On  the  23rd  August  there  occurred  another  of  those  inter- 
*  Tlie  following  article  appeared  in  the  Bermuda  Koyal  Gazelle  while 
Mr.  Barnaby  was  at  Bermuda  :  "A  brief  description  of  the  operation  of 
placing  in  the  floating-dock  the  large  iron-plate  ma,n-of-via.x  Royal  Al/reity 
tearing  the  flag  of  Admiral  Fanshawe,  may  interest  some  of  our  readers. 
Other  large  ships  of  war  have  been  safely  and  successfully  received  into 
the  same  capacious  bosom,  but  none  nearly  so  large  as  the  Royal  Alfred, 
which  weighs  about  6,000  loiis  ;  and  the  docking  of  a  first-class  man-of- 
war  of  this  kind  has  been  looked  forward  to  as  the  crucial  test.  The 
fioating-dock  has  stood  this  test  well,  verifying  in  every  particular  the 
scientific  calculations  of  its  projectors.  Casual  visitors  to  the  Dockyard 
during  the  past  year  may  have  observed  large  iron  bridges  growing  plate 
by  plate  until  like  ships  120  feet  long.  They  weighed  about  50  tons  each, 
and  were  run  out  on  rollers  with  ease.  One  end  was  attached  to  a  strong 
weighted  platform  on  shore,  the  other  end  supported  on  lighters  ready  to 
be  hooked  on  the  dock  so  as  to  rise  and  fall  with  it  Two  of  these  bridges 
arc  hooked  on  to  the  side  and  one  to  the  end  of  the  dock,  keeping  it 
steady  in  its  place  ;  and  from  these  gangways  or  bridges  arise  strong 
commodious  ladders  by  which  workmen  can  speedily  and  safely  reach  all 
parts  of  the  great  structure.  On  Saturday,  the  iith  May,  the  ship  was 
moved  across  the  camber ;  and  on  Tuesday,  the  14th,  when  everything 
was  ready,  the  ship  was  placed  in  the  rear  of  the  dock,  pointing  fairly 
towards  its  central  line.  Steam -capstans  in  the  dock  assisted  the  ship's 
capistans.  There  were  two  hawsers  over  her  bows  <*n^  °''"  each  quarter, 
one  right  ahead,  and  a  checking  hawser  right  astern.  Each  of  these  was 
diligently  and  skilfully  attended  by  competent  oflicers,  and,  thus  tenderly 
guided,  she  moved  in  majestically,  her  keel  being  exactly  over  the  centra) 
line  of  blocks  ranged  along  the  bottom  of  the  dock,  on  which  her  huge 
bottom  was  presently  to  rest.  The  dock  was  then  allowed  to  rise  enough 
to  touch  gently  lirst  one  end  and  then  the  other  of  the  ship's  keel,  with 
just  sufficient  pressure  to  prevent  the  least  lateral  motion.  The  ship  at 
this  moment  was  drawing  15  feet.  Strong  timber  shores  were  fined  all 
round  the  top  sides.  The  dock  was  then  allowed  to  rise  gradually  about 
10  feet.  The  caissons  were  placed  in  position,  the  ship  being  in  15-feet 
water.  The  work  of  shoring  up  followed  ihe  subsiding  of  the  water, 
which  was  allowed  to  run  into  the  bottom  of  the  dock,  so  as  to  carefully 
counterpoise  the  whole  load,  keeping  exactly  level.  A  close  examination 
of  the  ship  showed  that  the  whole  of  the  false  keel  was  gone,  bolts  and  all 
cut  clean  away.  It  had  served  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  put  on  by 
protecting  the  ship's  keel  from  abrasion.  The  lower  part  of  the  bilge- 
pieces  were  much  rubbed,  small  patches  of  copper  broken  away  in  parts, 
and  some  galvanic  destruction  of  the  Munti's  metal  was  apparent  where 
the  rust  of  the  iron-plating  drained  through  the  sheeting  of  wood  ;  the 
copper  was  remarkably  clean,  and  the  planking  perfectly  sound  and  good. 
The  quiet  manner  in  which  this  important  operation  was  performed, 
without  the  slightest  accident,  confusion,  or  interruption,  reflects  the 
highest  credit  on  all  concerned  in  it,  particularly  Mr.  Barnaby,  who  came 
out  in  the  dock  nearly  three  years  ago.  and  has  directed  all  works  which 
have  led  to  this  triumph  of  mind  over  matter,  giving  complete  eflect  to  the 
wonderful  design  in  which  the  necessary  forces  are  borrowed  from  Nature, 
on  the  true  hydrostatic  principle  of  making  the  water  to  work  for  instead 
of  against.  There  was  no  pumping  ;  the  fluid  was  simply  sent  where  its 
weight  was  wanted,  and  removed  from  places  where  it  was  superfluous." 
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esting  events  which  are  happily  of  such  frequency  in  our 
Royal  Dockyards — the  pubHc  recognition  of  the  services  of 
retiring  officers  by  the  workpeople.  On  this  occasion,  how- 
ever, the  recognition  was  especially  warm  and  enthusiastic, 
and  was  also  particularly  pleasing,  as  showing  how  the 
hearts  of  all  men  may  be  won  by  constant  and  sympathetic 
kindness.  It  was  to  the  Staff-Surgeon  of  the  Yard,  Dr. 
Scott,  and  his  wife,  that  this  tribute  was  paid,  the  latter 
having  frequently  accompanied  her  husband  in  his  tours  of 
attendance  on  the  sick  of  the  Yard. 

A  committee  had  been  formed  for  raising  a  fund  for  the 
purchase  of  a  suitable  testimonial,  which  it  had  been  decided 
should  consist  of  a  massive  silver  salver  with  a  suitable  in- 
scription, and  a  finely  engrossed  and  framed  farewell  address. 
The  number  of  subscribers  was  so  large  that  it  was  evident 
no  room  in  Sheerness  would  hold  the  number  of  people  that 
would  assemble  at  the  presentation ;  it  was  therefore  re- 
solved that  the  meeting  should  be  an  open-air  one.  The 
place  chosen  for  it  was  the  Welt  Marsh,  and  a  vast  number 
of  the  Yard  people  proceeded  thither  at  the  time  appointed. 
"It  was  a  curious  sight,"  said  the  Sheerness  Gtiardian,  "to 
witness  the  sea  of  uplifted  faces  centred  on  one  point,  and 
present  with  one  object,  that  of  bidding  a  respectful  but 
heartfelt  farewell  to  valued  friends.  There  they  were,  a 
multitude,  including  horny-handed,  heavy-fisted,  but  tender- 
hearted workers— young  men  and  old,  together  with  mothers 
of  families  and  young  girls — and  when  the  word  '  Fahe- 
WELL  r  came  to  be  spoken,  scarcely  one  was  to  be  seen  who 
was  not  deeply  moved,  many  even  to  tears.  Such  a  scene 
could  not  be  witnessed,  even  by  the  most  callous-minded, 
without  a  something  at  the  heart  which  told  how  sweet  a 
thing  it  is  to  have  so  dwelt  among  men,  that  when  the  day 
of  separation  comes,  and  that  expressive  but  old  Saxon 
word  ' fare-thee-weil '  must  be  spoken,  an  unsullied  name 
has  been  left  which  will  long  be  remembered  with  afTectionate 
regret,  and  be  held  up  as  an  example  of  good  to  all." 

An  intr  '  speech  from  the  Chairman — -listened  to 

throughoi  most  earnest  attention,  and  followed  by 

round  afti  'he  most  hearty  cheering,  by  the  waving 
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of  hats  and  handkerchiefs,  and  by  the  music  of  the  united 
bands  of  music  which  had  mustered  for  the  occasion — and 
another  speech  from  the  Secretary,  were  succeeded  by  the 
presentation  of  the  salver  and  the  address,  to  which  a 
suitable  reply  was  given  by  Dr.  Scott,  whose  valuable 
testimony  to  the  salubrity  of  Sheerness  gives  additional 
importance  to  the  proceedings. 

"  I  rejoice  to  know,"  said  the  doctor,  "  that,  owing  to  the 
energetic  exertions  of  the  gentlemen  elected  by  their  fellow- 
citizens  to  watch  over  the  sanitary  arrangements  of  Sheer- 
ness, I  leave  it  in  a  much  healthier  condition  than  it  could 
boast  of  on  my  arrival  in  1864.  It  is  incontrovertibly  proved 
by  official  statistics  that  the  residents  of  this  place  enjoy 
better  health  and  attain  a  greater  age  than  those  of  most 
other  towns  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  from  the  progressive 
improvement  everywhere  conspicuous,  disregarding  the  idle 
rumours  occasionally  floating  about  respecting  the  closing 
of  the  Dockyard,  I  cannot  doubt  that  a  bright  and  favourable 
future  lies  before  it." 

"  At  the  conclusion  of  the  proceedings,"  says  the  Skeerttess 
Guardian,  "  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Scott  proceeded,  amid  much 
cheering  and  congratulation,  to  their  carriage.  Here  an 
extraordinary  scene  presented  itself.  The  horse  had  been 
removed  from  the  shafts,  and  preparations  had  been  made 
to  drag  the  carriage  to  the  doctor's  residence  in  the  Dock- 
yard. The  bands  having  taken  up  their  position,  and  a 
lengthy  procession  having  been  formed  by  the  committee 
and  their  friends,  a  move  was  made  homewards,  the  accla- 
mations being  again  and  again  renewed.  A  very  large 
proportion  of  the  immense  number  who  had  been  present 
accompanied  the  procession  to  the  Dockyard  gates.  The 
bands  played  a  farewell  melody,  and  so  ended  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  leave-takings  it  has  ever  been  our  lot  to 
witness  or  hear  of." 

We  have  thus  seen  the  most  emphatic  testimony,  borne 
by  some  of  the  most  competent  possible  witnesses,  to  the 
exceptional  value  of  Sheerness  as  a  Naval  Port,  and  of  its 
Dockyard  as  a  Naval  Arsenal,  as  well  as  of  its  salubrity  as  a 
station  and  place  of  residence.     It  may  be  hoped,  therefore, 
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that,  combining  as  it  does  all  these  advantages,  we  shall 
never  again  hear  of  any  proposal  to  abolish  it," 

On  the  Sth  August  I  was  called  to  mourn  the  loss  of  a 
daughter  most  dear  to  me,  who  died  in  early  womanhood. 
In  consequence  of  this  event  the  weekly  afternoon  party  on 
board  the  Flagship  and  the  performance  of  the  band  were 
countermanded.  Appropriate  sermons  were  also  preached 
in  the  Dockyard  Chapel  on  the  occasion  of  the  funeral.  It 
was  a  touching  testimony  to  the  sympathy  of  the  authorities 
and  of  my  brother  officers  in  my  sorrow.  A  mural  tablet 
was  subsequently  placed  in  the  Dockyard  Chapel,  and  a 
monument  in  the  cemetery,  to  my  daughter's  memory. 

In  September  great  relief  was  experienced  by  the  Dock- 
yard people  and  the  inhabitants  of  Sheemess  generally  in 
a  communication  from  the  Admiralty.  In  reply  to  the 
application  of  a  public- spirited  inhabitant — Mr.  A,  W. 
Marks,  who  deserves  to  have  his  name  here  recorded,  and 
who  had  appealed  to  the  Board,  in  the  interests  of  the  town, 
to  state  if  the  report  that  the  Government  had  decided  on 
the  abolition  of  Sheerness  Dockyard  was  correct — it  was 
declared  that  "  their  lordships  had  come  to  no  such  decision, 
and  that,  in  fact,  they  had  never  considered  the  question." 

It  was  hoped  that,  on  the  whole,  the  alarm  which  had 
been  given  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  had  done  more 
good  than  evil.  If  it  led  the  inhabitants  to  improve  their 
town  more  rapidly  and  thoroughly  than  they  might  other- 
wise have  done,  it  would  not  be  altogether  regrettable.  But 
no  doubt  "on  Tuesday  night,"  as  the  Sheerness  GuanUtm 
remarked,  "  many  a  toiling  father  of  a  family  laid  his  head 
more  peacefully  on  his  pillow,  for  knowing  that  the  danger 
of  being  turned  off  with  a  pension,  or  perhaps  a  small 
nominal  gratuity,  was  not  so  imminent  as  it  seemed  the 
night  before.  Even  those  who  have  a  claim  on  Government 
for  continued   employ  have — that   is,  the   more   thrifty  of 

*  In  3ud  of  ibe  moi-emenc  to  promote  the  welfaie  of  the  toivns,  ai^  in 
consideration  of  the  anibeptic  and  decorative  propeilies  of  the  sun 
the  lanMTisk.  m4  the  MtJit^gv  t^borea,  I  addtessed  set  eral  lettcn  «i 
the  edilon^HHlM)  (Spen,  which  appear  to  ba\'e  had  influence 
the  Impr^^^^^B|nitMe.    Attentkm  uas  also  called  to  the 
the  firc^^^^^^Hfsienic  agent  in  damp,  malarious,  and 
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them — their  little  property  in  the  shape  of  a  house,  which 
must  in  the  case  of  the  then  threatened  change  have  been 
parted  with  at  a  ruinous  loss,  and  the  hard  savings  of  a  life 
would  in  too  many  cases  have  been  thrown  to  the  winds. 
As  to  the  tradesman  and  house-owner,  the  change  meant  in 
many  cases  ruin — semi,  if  not  complete.  However,  *  All's 
well  that  ends  well,'  and  let  us  hope  that  the  evil  results 
may  end  with  the  anxiety,  happily  now  set  at  rest." 

In  pursuance,  however,  of  the  recommendation  of  a  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  closing  of 
Deptford  Yard  on  the  31st  March,  and  of  Woolwich  Yard 
on  the  1st  October,  was  actually  accomplished.  As  regards 
Woolwich,  it  was  much  regretted,  as  the  Yard  contained 
three  building-slips — one  for  steamers,  one  for  corvettes,  and 
one  for  frigates — two  smaller  slips,  two  docks  with  entrance 
from  the  Thames,  and  one  with  entrance  from  the  large 
basin  (which  is  also  of  considerable  size),  an  extensive 
steam  factory,  with  most  ample  and  complete  appliances  for 
the  repair  of  steam-vessels,  machinery  for  armour-plating 
ironclads,  sheds  capable  of  holding  thousands  of  loads  of 
timber,  steam-sawmills,  mast-ponds,  mast-slips,  mast-houses, 
etc.,  besides  official  residences,  church,  etc.  The  Yard  was 
stated  to  be  worth,  at  the  lowest  computation,  a  million 
sterling.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  it  was  not  suitable 
to  modern  requirements,  and  hence  was  of  comparatively 
little  value  for  practical  purposes. 

Another  very  important  step  in  connection  with  our  naval 
establishments  had  already  been  taken  this  year  in  the 
disestablishment  of  Greenwich  College  as  an  asylum  for  our 
seamen  pensioners.* 

♦  We  have  an  interesting  record  of  these  in  "  Chambers'  Cyclopa*dia": 
**The  first  pensioners  were  received  in  the  Hospital  in  1705  ;  these 
numbered  100.  In  18 14  the  maximum  number  was  reached,  viz.,  2,710. 
In  1763  out-pensions  were  granted  from  the  funds  ;  in  1849  the  number 
of  in-pensioners  began  to  decrease,  until  in  1865  they  only  numbered 
1,40a  For  some  time  the  in-pensioners  had  been  discontented  with  their 
manner  of  living  at  the  Hospital ;  and  in  1869.  when  they  had  the  option 
of  receiving  a  grant  of  money  in  lieu  of  their  board  and  lodging,  a  very 
large  majority  preferred  to  take  the  money  and  go  to  their  friends.  A  few 
old  or  bedridden  men  were  transferred  to  the  various  naval  hospitals  and 
the  Seamen's  Hospital  Society,  to  be  maintained  at  the  expense  of  Green- 
wich Hospital  Fund.  Greenwich  Hospital  was  thus  disestablished  by  the 
votes  of  the  very  men  for  whose  benefit  it  was  originally  founded."  It  was 
finally  dosed  on  the  ist  October,  1869. 
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Other  changes  than  we  have  indicated  took  place  in  1869. 
Up  to  this  period  the  Store  Department  (embracing  all  the 
Yards)  had  been  presided  over  by  an  officer  at  the  Adtninlty, 
designated  Storekeeper-General  of  the  Navy,  a  post  whidi 
had  for  many  years  been  occupied  by  the  Hon.  Robert 
Dundas.  In  i86g,  however,  this  officer  retired,  and  a  new 
officer  (Nelson  Girdlestone,  Esq.)  was  appointed  to  succeed 
him,  under  the  title  of  Superintendent  of  Stores.  A  Contnci 
and  Purchase  Department  was  formed,  and  Mr,  Gilbot, 
Naval  Storekeeper  at  Portsmouth,  was  appointed  Director 
of  Stores.  Many  great  changes  were  subsequently  madeiB 
this  Department,  to  some  of  which  we  may  have  occasion  to 
allude. 

We  love  to  speak  of  men  who  have  distinguished  them- 
selves by  their  enterprise  and  activity  in  the  service  of  tht 
public.  We  have  already  (p.  278)  mentioned  the  name  of 
Mr.  W.  H.  Shrubsoie,  the  learned  tradesman  of  Sheerness, 
in  connection  with  the  introduction  of  the  Sol-Fa  Syslefli 
into  Sheppey.  Before  vocal  music  was  systematically 
taught  in  the  public  schools  of  the  district,  he  conducted 
many  singing-classes  in  the  towns,  and  enabled  a  large 
number  of  persons  of  all  ages  to  gain  the  power  of  reading 
music  with  ease.*     The  system  had  made  great  progresstin 

*  An  interesting  incident  may  here  be  mentioned.  In  1S6;,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  American  Civil  War,  a  gigantic  Peace  FestivaC  in  iRii»Iio> 
of  that  given  at  Boston,  U.S.A.,  was  arranged  to  be  held  at  the  Ci>««l 
Palace  :  and  Mr.  Shrubsoie  was  asked  by  Mr.  Dowlcy,  the  Mat>at;iD£ 
Director,  to  prepare  and  carry  into  execution  a  plan  for  firing  cansM 
along  with  the  music  to  be  ptoduced  by  8,oao  voices,  some  hunilicds  of 
instrumentalists,  church  bells,  and  anvils,  the  guns  being  intcndd  u* 
serve  as  gigantic  drums.  In  this  connection  Mr.  Shrubsoie  ori^DUtd 
the  idea  of  exploding  charges  of  gun-cotton  by  means  of  electriciiy.  *^ 
in  practice  this  plan  w-as  found  to  work  much  better  than  the  firinu  of 

Several  miles  of  insulated  wire  Ih.ni  had  done  sen'ice  in  the  CriniB 
were  laid  in  the  grounds,  and  connected  with  a  contatt-makiBp  bw 
placed  in  an  elevated  position  near  the  conductor's  desk.  At  ihcfclet"* 
lion  and  repetition  of  the  Festival,  Mr.  Shrubsoie,  having  a  spccin!  iln"" 
part  to  guiae  him,  caused  the  explosions  to  lake  place  iu»i  when  Htflie^ 
and  in  every  instance  to  coincide  with  the  ronductor^s  Scai.  There**" 
three  public  renderings  of  the  festival  programme  ;  and  for  his  Mtnce 
Mr.  -Shrubsoie  received  the  special  thanks  of  the  Crystal  Palace  DiieO*" 
and  of  the  Tonic  Sol-Fa  Association 

i  As  conductor  of  the  Sheemesa  Choral  Society  be  did  pnKh  » 
— ularize  good  music. 


the  country  generally  by  this  time ;  a  Sol-Fa  College  was 
estabhshed,  and  Mr.  Shrubsole  was  elected  a  member  of  its 
council. 

At  the  same  time  he  had  for  some  years  been  directing  his 
studies  to  geology,  which^if  we  may  anticipate — he  per- 
severingly  followed  up,  discovering  many  valuable  specimens, 
which  are  now  in  the  National  Geological  Museum  at  South 
Kensington,  and  at  Jermyn  Street.  From  the  study  of  the 
remains  of  ancient  life,  Mr.  Shrubsole  passed  on  to  familiarize 
himself  with  the  animals  and  plants  that  flourish  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  in  his  leisure  hours  found  many  new 
forms  of  microscopic  life,  which  formed  the  subjects  of 
descriptive  papers  by  various  scientific  writers.  One  of 
these  most  celebrated  "  finds  "  was  that  of  the  head  of 
perhaps  the  largest  turtle  the  world  has  ever  heard  of, 
measuring  as  it  did  iS  by  14  inches.  On  discovering  this 
wonderful  specimen,  Mr.  Shrubsole  sent  it  to  the  British 
Museum,  and  was  invited  to  London  to  receive  the  special 
thanks  of  Sir  Richard  Owen.  (The  specimen  is  unique,  and 
consequently  of  great  value,  indeed,  it  has  been  considered 
almost  priceless.) 

In  the  course  of  years  Mr.  Shrubsole  contributed  many 
papers  to  the  Quekett  Microscopical  Club,  the  Geologists" 
Association,  the  Geological  Society,  and  the  Royal  Micro- 
scopical Society,  Besides  being  a  Fellow  of  these  societies, 
he  had  been  elected  an  Associate  of  the  Marine  Biological 
Association  of  Great  Britain,  on  account  of  his  scientific 
researches  in  connection  with  marine  life  ;  and  a  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  Malacological  Society  of  Belgium,  It  may  be 
added  that  he  served  on  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Royal  Naval  Exhibition  of  189^.  Naturalists  of  note  in 
Italy,  Sweden,  and  Switzerland,  as  well  as  at  home,  have 
honoured  Mr.  Shrubsole  by  connecting  his  name  with  various 
newly-discovered  specimens  of  plants,  animals,  and  fossils, 
etc.;  and  in  the  official  "Report  of  the  Scientific  Results 
of  the  Voyage  of  H.M.S.  Challenger,"  it  is  stated,  respecting 
Ompkalopdta  Sltrubsoliana,  that  "  the  specific  name  has  been 
given  in  honour  of  Mr.  Shrubsole,  who  is  well  known  for  his 
researches  on  the  fossil  diatoms  of  the  Lower  Eocene  of  the 
London   Basin."      The  following   extract  is   also  from  the 
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"Catalogue  of  British  Fossil  Vertebrata"  in  the  British 
Museam:  "To  Mr.  W.  H.  Shnibsole,  F.G.S.,  of  Sheeniess. 
palccontologists  are  mainly  indebted  for  the  numerous 
discoveries  of  vertebrata  in  the  London  cUy  of  Sheppey 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  and  all  his  principal  spedmois 
are  in  the  British  Museum." 

Tbe  arrival  in  October  of  H.M.S.  Porcupine  at  Sheemess 
from  the  deep-sea  researches  for  which,  at  the  instance  of 
the  Ro}-al  Society,  she  had  been  lent  by  the  Goveinnient, 
was  an  event  of  great  interest  to  many.  Long  as  England 
had  called  herself  the  mistress  of  the  seas,  all  our  knowledge 
of  the  ocean  up  to  a  recent  date  had  been  superficial.*  The 
depths  of  the  sea  were  unknown.  It  had  been  believed  Uiat 
beyond  a  certain  depth  no  life  could  exist, t  and  that  llie 

*  "  It  was  a  common  opinion,  derived  chiefly  fi  om  a  supposed  physi^ 
relation,"  says  Captain  Maury,  "  ihat  the  depths  of  tbe  sea  uie  abmll  (qwl 
to  the  heights  of  the  tnountains.  But  this  conjecture  was  at  best  only  i 
speculation.  Though  plausible,  it  did  not  satisfy.  There  wete  in  ihe 
depths  of  the  sea  untold  wonders  and  inexplicable  mysiehes ;  therdbf' 
the  con leiiipla live  mariner,  as  in  mid-ocean  he  looked  down  upoo  *» 
gentle  bosom,  tonilnued  to  enperience  sentitnents  akin  to  those  which  til 
the  mind  of  the  de\oui  astronomer  when  in  the  stillness  of  the  nighl  tc 
looks  out  upon  the  stars  and  wonders. 

"  Ne\  criheless,  the  depths  of  the  sea  stiil  remained  as  fathomles  awl 
as  mysterious  as  the  tirmament  above.  Indeed,  telescopes  of  huge  fi> 
portions  and  of  vast  space  penetrating  powers  had  been  erected  hen»J 
there  by  the  muniliccnce  of  individuals,  and  attempts  made  with  thtnio 
gauge  the  heavens  and  sound  out  the  regions  of  space.  Could  it  lie  nwrr 
difficult  to  sound  out  the  sea  than  to  gauge  the  blue  ether  iind  fathom  ibe 
vuuhs  of  the  sky  ?  The  result  of  the  astronomical  undertakiitg  lies  id  the 
discovery-  that  what  through  other  instruments  of  less  power  appKud** 
clusters  of  stars,  were,  by  those  of  larger  powers,  separated  into  ftuap, 
and  what  had  been  reported  as  ncbultc  could  now  be  tesol\-ed  iw" 
dusters  ;  that  in  certain  directions  the  abyss  beyond  these  faint  ohj«»« 
decked  with  other  nebidie,  which  those  great  insimracnts  may  bnng  tn  H)!™- 
but  cannot  resolve  :  and  that  there  are  still  reHions  and  tcalmf  beyoiid 
which  the  rays  of  the  brightest  sun  in  the  sky  have  neither  the  inteisi? 
nor  the  force  to  reach,  much  less  to  penetrate  ;  and,  what  i*  mote.  llfW 
monster  instruments  have  revealed  to  us  in  those  distnni  regions  foflM* 
aggregations  of  matter  which  suggest  to  some  the  idea  of  llie  vxisttnttv 
physical  forces  there  that  we  do  not  understand,  tud  which  taix  'I" 
question  in  speculatii'e  minds,  Is  gravitation  a  univenal  thtnt;,  anddoiU 
forces  penetrate  every  abyss  of  space  ? 

"  Could  we  not  Kauge  tbe  sea  as  well  as  the  »ky,  and  dcviw  an  '<■<('■>' 
ment  for  penetrating  the  depths  of  the  ocean  as  wdl  M  the  deph*  <■ 
space?' 

t  "Theenarmousprcssureatthc5Cgrc.il  ■  (  r-t  uC" 

alone  sufficient  to  put  any  idea  of  life  out  <ii  -  ■■•  * 

curiou!.  popular  notion,  in  which  I  u-ell  iin..  ■    i  W' 

ihat  in  going  down  the  sea-water  bccanic 


possibilities  of  research  at  great  depths  were  all  but  hopeless. 
Yet  from  time  to  time  deep  soundings  had  been  made  in 
different  parts  of  the  ocean,  which  had  clearly  indicated  that 
this  was  not  so  ;  and,  in  particular,  it  was  shown  that  animal 
life  existed  at  a  depth  of  1,000  fathoms."  Above  all,  it  had 
been  shown  by  Captain  Maury,  of  the  American  Navy  (as 
we  have  already  mentioned),!  that  beneath  the  waters  of  the 
Atlantic  there  extended  a  plain  covered  with  soft  ooze,  and 
stretching  from  Cape  Clear  in  Ireland  to  Cape  Race  in 
Newfoundland;  a  discovery  which,  immediately  that  it  was 
published,  revived  the  idea  which  Professor  Morse  had  in 
1843  suggested,  of  laying  down  a  submarine  telegraph 
across  the  Atlantic — a  project  which,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
now  been  accomplished. J  Still,  comparatively  little  infor- 
mation as  to  the  ocean  generally  had  yet  been  obtained ; 
but  the  now  contemplated  extension  of  marine  telegraphy 
rendered  it  imperatively  necessary  to  know  much  more  of 
the  configuration  and  soundings  of  the  sea,  the  shape  and 
character  of  its  bed,  the  nature  of  the  animals  and  plants 
that  dwelt  in  its  depths,  the  force  and  set  of  its  currents,  the 
figure  and  dimensions  of  the  great  ocean  basins,  and  the 
temperature  of  the  water  at  various  distances  from  its 
surface.  Soundings,  therefore,  had  been  taken  for  the 
purpose,    the    work   had   been   carried    out,    and   valuable 

heavier  and  heavier,  and  that  all  the  loose  things  in  the  sea  floated  at 
ditferent  levels  according  to  their  specific  weight — skeletons  of  men, 
anchors  and  shot  and  cannon,  and,  lasc  of  all,  the  broad  gold  pieces 
wrecked  in  the  loss  of  many  a  galleon  on  the  Spanish  Main— the  whole 
forming  a  kind  of  false  bottom  10  the  ocean,  beneath  which  there  lay  all 
the  depth  of  clear  still  water  which  was  heavier  than  molten  so\d."~Pro- 
/essor  Wy-vilU  ThomiOH. 

*  "  We  are  apt  to  forget  that  water  is  almost  incompressible,  and  that 
therefore  the  density  of  sea-water  at  a  depth  of  2,000  fathoms  is  scarcely 
appreciably  increased.  At  the  depth  of  a  mile,  under  a  pressure  of  about 
1 59  atmospheres,  sea-water,  according  to  the  formula  given  by  Jamin,  is 
compressed  by  the  ^Jj  of  its  volume  ;  and  at  twenty  miles,  supposing  the 
law  of  compressibility  10  continue  the  same,  by  only  1  of  its  volume^that 
is  to  say,  the  volume  at  that  depth  would  be  ?  of  'he  volume  of  the  s; 
weight  of  water  at  the  surface.  Any  free  air  suspended  in  the  water,  or 
contained  in  any  compressible  tissue  of  an  animal  at  2,000  fathoms,  would 
be  reduced  to  a  mere  fraction  of  its  bulk  ;  but  an  orgoninn  supported 
through  all  its  lissuti,  an  liU  sides,  within  and  without,  by  incamfiressihle 
fluids  at  the  same prissure,  would  not  necessarily  be  incommoded  by  it"— 
Ibid. 

,  t  Sec  p.  333  note. 
X  See  Maury's  "  Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea." 
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information  had  been  obtained,  and  was  augmented  by 
subsequent  operations.  But  it  was  not  until  1868  that  a 
systematic  examination  of  the  ocean-bed  was  undertaken  in 
connection  with  natural  history  and  physical  geography.  In  that 
year,  on  the  application  and  strong  recommendation  of  the 
Royal  Society— founded  on  a  proposal  by  Dr.  \V.  B. 
Carpenter,  Vice-President  of  that  Society,  and  Dr.  Wyville 
Thomson,  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  Queen's  College, 
Belfast — to  conduct  dredging  operations  at  greater  depths 
than  had  before  been  attempted  in  the  localities  which  they 
desired  to  explore  (the  main  purpose  of  such  researches 
being  to  obtain  information  as  to  the  existence,  mode  of  life, 
and  zoological  relations  of  marine  animals  living  at  great 
depths,  with  a  view  to  the  solution  of  various  questions 
relating  to  animal  life,  and  having  an  important  bearing  on 
geology  and  paljeontology),  the  Board  of  Admiralty  placed 
the  services  of  H.M.S.  Lightning  (an  old  paddle-steamer)  at 
the  disposal  of  the  scientists  we  have  mentioned,  who,  on 
the  part  of  the  Society,  undertook  the  interesting,  but 
arduous,  task.  Commissioned  at  Pembroke,  she  sailed 
thence  on  the  4th  August  for  Oban,  and  cruised  in  the 
North  Sea  for  some  six  weeks,  during  which,  however,  owing 
to  bad  weather,  only  ten  days  were  available  for  their  work. 
and  only  four  for  dredging  in  more  than  500  fathoms. 
Yet  the  result  was  encouraging.  They  dredged  to  a  depth 
of  650  fathoms;  many  wondrous  forms  of  animal  life — 
rhizopods,  sponges,  echinoderms,  crustaceans,  molluscs, 
etc. — a  lar^e  proportion  of  species  till  then  unknown,*  and  often 
magnificently  coloured,  were  brought  up  from  the  abyss,  and 
a  new  field  of  boundless  extent  and  great  interest  was  opened  to 
the  naturalist.  It  was,  moreover,  shown  that,  instead  of  the 
sea,  beyond  a  certain  depth  varying  with  latitude,  having  a 
uniform  temperature,  great  masses  of  water  at  different 
temperatures  are  moving  about,  each  in  its  particular  course, 
maintaining  a  remarkable  system  of  oceanic  circulation,  and 
yet  keeping  so  distinct  from  one  another  that  an  hour's  sail 

*  "Many  of  these  deep-sea  animals  were  specifically  identical  with 
tertiary  fossils,  till  then  believed  to  be  extinct,  while  others  associated 
themselves  with  and  illustrated  extinct  groups  of  the  fauna  of  ir 
periods." — Professor  Wyi-iUe  TAomson. 
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may  be  sufficient  to  pass  from   an  extreme  of  heat  to  an 
extreme  of  cold. 

In  consequence  of  the  success  that  attended  the  cruise  of 
the  Lightning,  and  the  further  appUcation  of  the  Royal 
Society,  the  Board  of  Admiralty  in  the  following  March 
granted  the  use  of  the  Porcupine  (s.  v.),  Captain  E.  K.  Calver* 
(who  had  long  been  engaged  on  surveying  service,  and 
whose  experience,  with  that  of  his  officers,  Staff-Commander 
Inskip,  Mr.  Davidson,  and  Lieutenant  Browning,  backed 
by  that  of  a  crew  who  had  spent  many  successive  years  in 
the  Porcupine  under  Captain  Calver's  command,  assured  the 
most  efficient  aid),  for  a  similar  purpose  from  May  to  Sep- 
tember. The  vessel — a  small  one,  but  well  adapted  for  the 
work — was  suitably  and  thoroughly  equipped  under  the  per- 
sonal direction  of  Captain  Calver,  and  the  scientific  appli- 
ances arranged  by  Dr.  Carpenter  and  a  committee  of  officers 
and  members  of  the  Royal  Society.  For  the  expedition 
was  intended  to  be  a  very  comprehensive  one.f  Not  only 
were  the  distribution  and  conditions  of  animal  life  in  the 
deep  seas  to  be  further  investigated,  but  also  the  physical 
condition  and  chemical  composition  of  the  water  at  great 
depths,  and  its  various  temperatures ;  and  it  was  conse- 
quently decided  that  the  naturalists  directing  the  expedition 
should  be  accompanied  by  assistants  trained  in  chemical 
and  physical  work,  while  the  chart-room  was  fitted  up  as  a 
temporary  laboratorj',  with  chemical  and  physical  apparatus 
and  microscopes. 

It  was  determined  that  there  should  be  three  separate 
cruises  during  the  summer — the  first  to  explore  the  west  coast 

*  Captain  Calver  was  the  author  of  a  work  on  the  "  Wave-Screen,"  an 
invention  of  his,  for  which  it  is  claimed  that  it  enables  harbours  of  refuge 
to  he  quickly  construcled  at  a  cheaper  cost  than  any  other  form  of  break- 
water, ensures  durability,  prevents  silting,  and  affords  perfect  security  lo 
the  mariner. 

t  "  The  chief  subjects  of  physical  inquiry  which  presented  themselves 
as  interesting  on  their  own  account,  or  in  relation  to  the  existence  of  life 
at  great  depths,  were  : 

1.  The  temperature  both  at  Che  bottom  and  at  various  depths  between 
that  and  the  surface. 

"  2.  The  nature  and  amount  of  the  dissolved  gases. 

"3.  The  amount  of  organic  mailer  contained  in  the  water,  and  the 
nature  and  amount  of  the  inorganic  salts. 

"  4.  The  amount  of  light  to  be  found  at  great  depths."— ^c/or/  ^  /A< 
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of  Ireland,  the  Porcupine  Bank,  and  the  channel  between 
Rockall  and  the  coast  of  Scotland,  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  J.  Gwyn  Jeffreys,  F.K.S,  (whose  co-operation  was 
specially  valuable  from  his  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
species  and  distribution  of  recent  and  fossil  mollusca).  Mr. 
W.  Lant  Carpenter,  as  chemist  and  physicist,  and  Professor 
Wyville  Thomson; — the  second  (as  ultimately  settled)  to 
operate  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  under  Professor  WyviJIe 
Thomson,  aided  by  Mr.  J,  Hunter,  M.A.,  F.C.S.,  assistant 
in  the  Chemical  Laboratory  at  Belfast ; — the  third  to  work 
over  again  the  Lightning  channel,  and  check  the  observa- 
tions of  the  previous  year,  under  the  superintendence  of  Dr. 
Carpenter,  assisted  by  Mr.  P.  Herbert  Carpenter  (who  had 
accompanied  his  father  in  the  first  expedition),  and  supple- 
mented by  Professor  Wyville  Thomson  as  supernumerary. 
Two  specially  qualified  men  attended  each  cruise,  one  to 
manage  the  dredging  and  sifting,  the  other  to  pick  out,  clean,  . 
and  store  the  specimens  obtained. 

The  results  of  the  expedition  were  of  the  most  interesting 
character.  Dredgings  were  carried  out  at  various  depths, 
ranging  from  20  to  2,435  fathoms.*  Innumerable  new, 
strange,  and  lovely  forms  of  animal  life.t  in  many  cases  (as 
before)  brightly  and  exquisitely  coloured,  and  in  others 
shining  with  a  brilliant  phosphorescence — in  some  places 
nearly  everything  brought  up  seemed  to  emit  light,  and  the 
mud  itself  was  full  of  luminous  specks — remarkable  echino- 
deruiSjt  fine  corals,  rare  species  of  starfish,  multitudes  of 

♦  In  a  communicalion  from  Mr.  Davidson,  dated  26th  October.  1869, 
that  officer  sent  me  for  iny  microscope  some  samples  of  the  Atlantic  bottom, 
ranging  from  182  fathoms  to  2.435  fathoms,  "the  latter,"  he  observes, 
"  being  the  greatest  depth  we  reached." 

t  "The  waters  teem  with  more  life  than  the  land.  Beneiilh  a  sur&ce 
less  varied  than  that  of  the  continents,  the  sea  enfolds  in  its  bosom  an 
exuberance  of  life  of  which  no  other  region  of  the  globe  can  afford  the 
faintest  idea.  Us  life  extends  from  the  poles  to  the  equator,  from  east  10 
west.  Everywhere  the  sea  is  peopled  ;  everywhere,  down  to  its  un- 
fathomable depths,  live  and  sport  creatures  suited  to  the  locality.  In 
e^'ery  spot  of  its  vast  expanse  the  naturalist  finds  instruction  and  tbe 
philosopher  meditation,  while  the  very  varieties  of  life  tend  to  impress  upon 
our  souls  a  feeling  of  gratitude  to  the  Creator  of  the  universe." — M. 
Mofuin  TandoH  :  Le  MomU  dt  la  Mer. 

X  To  one  species  of  echinus  the  name  Ciilveria  hysttix,  and  10  another 
that  of  Caiveita  /enesiriitii,  was  given  in  honour  of  Captain  Caher.  It 
may  be  mentioned  that  Captain  Calvcr  mnde  an  important  addition  to 
the  dredge,  and  himself  personally  superintended  its  operations  through- 


forms,  including  very  large  types,  of  foraminifera,  extremely 
beautifu]  polycystina  and  sponges,  etc.,  were  obtained,  and  it 
was  concluded  that  in  nopart  of  the  ocean  were  the  conditions 
so  altered  by  depth  as  to  preclude  the  existence  of  animal 
life.  As  regards  the  waters,  their  temperature  was  taken  at 
various  depths,  and  it  appeared  that  Arctic  conditions  were 
in  a  broad  sense  continuous  throughout  the  abyssmal  regions 
of  the  seas.  In  the  third  cruise  the  waters  were  analyzed. 
On  the  whole,  these  cruises  of  the  Porcupine  were  considered 
to  have  done  more  to  advance  our  knowledge  of  the  physical 
condition  of  the  ocean  than  had  been  achieved  by  any  former 
expedition  that  ever  left  our  shores.* 

In  October,  i86g,  the  Literary  Institute  was  removed  to 
the  recently-erected  Public  Rooms,  "  The  space  accommo- 
dation provided  on  these  premises  will  be  certainly  equal,  if 
not  superior,"  said  the  Shecrness  Guardian,  "  to  that  afforded 
in  any  town  in  Kent,  not  even  excepting  the  model  Institute 
at  Faversham."  It  was  added  :  "The  possession  of  an  Insti- 
tute, such  as  the  Sheerness  one  may  be  made  with  spirited 
and  judicious  management,  will  not  only  afford  immense 
advantages  to  any  and  all  who  will  pay  the  seven  shillings  a 
year  subscription,  but,  rightly  developed,  will  react  on  the 
lone  and  status  of  the  town  itself  The  natural  deduction 
must  be,  with  strangers,  that  if  Sheerness  can  provide  and 
support  such  public  accommodation  as  this,  it  must  be  a 
rising,  pushing  sort  of  place,  and  not  the  Providence-neglected 
spot  it  has  been  said  to  be." 

It  is  pleasing  to  add  that  the  progress  of  the  Tonic  Sol-Fa 
movement  in  Sheerness  continued  to  be  satisfactory,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  general  advance.  The  fine  cantata  of 
"The  Haymakers,"  produced  under  the  conductorship  of 
Mr.  Shrubsole,  and  assisted  by  the  Royal  Artillery  Orchestral 
Band,  was  performed  this  season  with  great  success. 

A  terrible  calamity — the  like  of  which  had  never  before 
happened  in  the  British  Navy — occurred  at  Sheerness  on 
the  3rd  November.  The  Gunboat  Thistle  having  been  fitted 
out  wiih  grcal  leal  and  ability,  "  carrying  it  down  to  depths  al  which  this 
kind  o(  exploration  would  have  been  previously  deemed  out  of  the 
question.  It  is  impossible,"  says  Professor  Wyville  Thomson,  "  to  speak 
too  highly  of  the  skill  he  displayed,  or  too  warmly  of  the  sympathy  he 
showed  in  our  work." 

*  See  Spry's  "Cruise  of  the  Chisllenger." 
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with  new  boilers,  she  was  taken  out  on  her  trial-trip.  Her 
boilers  were  unhappily  allowed  to  exhaust  themselves,  and 
exploded ;  and  of  the  engineers  and  others  engaged  below 
deck,  seven  were  killed  by  the  falling  machinery,  some 
scalded  to  death,  the  flesh  peeling  off  them,  and  some 
seriously  injured.  Altogether  eleven  were  kilted  and  seven 
wounded.  The  killed  were  brought  ashore,  while  some  of 
the  survivors  were  hurried  off  to  the  NavaJ  Hospital  at 
Chatham,  and  the  rest  placed  under  medical  care  at  home. 
Then  subsequently  the  dead  were  laid  out  on  the  wharf  near 
the  officers'  offices  to  await  the  coroner's  inquest,  and  never 
can  the  spectacle  be  forgotten  by  those  who  witnessed  it,  as 
I  did.  (A  verdict  of  "  Accidental  Death  "  was  returned.) 
On  the  following  Sunday  five  of  the  victims  of  the  explosion 
were  buried  in  the  Sheerness  Cemetery.  Groups  of  mourners 
filled  the  streets  while  the  sad  procession — about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  in  length — wound  its  way  to  the  Cemeterj-, 
in  which  the  remains  of  the  poor  victims  were  interred  with 
solemn  service.  Two  were  buried  separately  with  Masonic 
honours.  The  event  was  the  subject  of  much  public  comment, 
and  of  special  discourses  in  all  the  local  pulpits.  On  the 
succeedingday  three  ofthe  engineers  were  buried  at  Chat  bam 
with  full  naval  honours,  and  on  Tuesday  Mr.  Anderson,  an 
engineer  student,  was  also  buried  there,  the  whole  of  the 
engineer  students  from  Sheerness,  and  a  large  number  of 
relatives  and  friends,  following  the  body  to  its  last  resting- 
place.  A  Committee  was  formed  and  a  fund  raised  for  the 
relief  of  the  widows  and  orphans  bereaved  by  the  calamity ; 
and  the  Superintendent  of  the  Yard  was  authorized  by  the 
Admiralty  to  dispense  to  the  families  of  the  sufferers  (in 
addition,  of  course,  to  the  pensions  which  would  follow)  such 
sums  as  might  be  necessary  to  prevent  immediate  distress. 

The  unusual  spectacle  of  what  might  be  termed  a  double 
launch  (though  one  was  only  a  "float-out")  took  place  at 
Sheerness  on  the  i6th  November — the  vtry  day  oj  the  opening 
0/ tin  Sue::  Canal— when  the  Briton,  screw  corvette,  and  the 
Vulture,  screw  gun-vessel,  were  added  to  the  Navy.  During 
the  final)'"'*'  vear  nine  vessels  were  repaired  and  refitted  at 
Sheerr  tddition  to  the   repairs,  etc.,  of  the  Steam 

Keser  'ht  ships  were  sold  out  ofthe  service. 


The  Extension  works  at  Chatham  were  proceeding.  It  had 
been  found  necessary,  however,  to  increase  the  estimates  for 
the  same  to  ^£"1, 700,000.  It  was  intended  to  connect  the  three 
Basins  with  one  another,  so  that  vessels  might  pass  from  one 
to  the  other  without  difficulty.  Large  factories  were  also  to 
be  constructed,  with  every  class  of  workshop,  and  every 
appliancenecessary  for  the  construction  and  repair  of  vessels 
of  all  kinds.  When  completed,  a  fleet  would  be  able  to  Bad 
refuge  in  these  Docks;  and  no  vessel  would  be  excluded,  from 
the  largest  ironclad  we  possess  to  the  smallest  gunboat, 

My  unofficial  engagements  in  iS6g  included  a  lecture  on 
"  The  Year  "  (with  musical  illustrations)  at  the  Alma  Road 
Institute,  and  another  on  the  same  subject  to  the  Police  of 
the  Yard  ;  attendance  at  the  enthronization  of  Archbishop 
Tait  at  Canterbury,  and  at  the  soiree  of  the  Old  Change 
Microscopical  Society  in  the  City  Terminus  Hotel,  Cannon 
Street  ;  a  visit  to  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Royal  Academy, 
and  the  Crystal  Palace  ;  and  also  a  visit  to  Elihu  Burritt  and 
the  poet  Capern  at  Birmingham.  In  August  I  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Kent  Archfeological  Society. 

A  magnificent  Ball — which  is  worthy  of  mention,  as  it  was 
said  to  have  been  the  largest  ever  held  at  Admiralty  House 
— was  given  by  the  Commander-in-Chief  on  the  26th  Novem- 
ber. More  than  140  invitations  were  issued  to  the  principal 
naval  and  nilitarj'  officers,  and  the  heads  of  Dockyard 
departments,  with  their  wives  and  families,  at  Sheerness ; 
and  also  to  a  large  number  of  friends  and  gentry  in  Chatham 
and  its  neighbourhood,  for  whom  a  special  return  train  was 
provided  by  the  host.  My  wife  and  I  were  among  the  invited, 
and  had  the  pleasure  of  attending. 

The  Devastation  (intended  to  carry  12-inch  armour*  and 
35-ton  guns) — the  first  British  sea-going  mastless  ship  built, 
as  it  was  also  the  first  of  the  Monitor  type  approved  by  the 
Admiralty — and  the  Thunderer  and  Dreadnought,  were  laid 

♦  "  Assuming  that  the  strength  of  armour-plates  varies  about  with  the 
squares  of  their  respective  thicknesses,  the  progress  of  armour  since  1862 
may  be  thus  represented  ;  A(hilUt,  20  ;  BelUrophon,  36 ;  Monarch.  49  ; 
Hercutis,  Ei  ;  De^'ostntian,  144.  In  seven  years  the  strength  of  the 
armour  was  multiplied  sevenfold.  It  is  to  this  continual,  and  on  the 
whole,  rapid  advance  of  our  naval  strength  that  we  owe  our  superiority." 
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down  in  1869.  These  were  a  great  success,  and  were  after- 
wards pronounced  by  naval  officers  "  the  most  formidable  of 
all  British  warships." 

The  year  1869  is  termed  by  Captain  Eardley-Wilmot  "  a 
period  of  experiment  and  innovation." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  i860*  Captain  Hall,  of  Cin- 
cinnati, led  an  expedition  to  the  North  in  search  of  the  missing 
members  of  Sir  John  Franklin's  party,  and  for  the  solution 
of  certain  problems  which  yet  remained  unsolved  in  relation 
to  their  enterprise.  He  had  returned  in  1862,  but  had  gone 
back  in  1864,  and  remained  till  the  present  year,  living 
among  the  Esquimaux  all  this  time  in  pursuit  of  his  inquiries. 
But,  after  all,  he  seems  to  have  succeeded  only  in  bringing 
back  the  bones  of  one  of  Franklin's  party,  together  with  some 
additional  relics. 

*  See  p.  261. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 


CHANGE    UPON   CHANGE. 
THE  DECADE  1861.70. 

ON  the  very  first  day  of  January,  1S70,  the  attention  of 
the  public,  and  especially  of  commercial  men,  was 
called*  to  the  importance  (almost,  as  it  would  seem, 
unknown)  of  Sheerness  as  a  commercial  port.  It  was  stated 
that  the  delay  and  expense  incurred  by  ships  passing  up  the 
Thames  would  be  entirely  avoided  by  the  establishment  of 
Sheerness  as  a  commercial  port,  lying  as  it  did  in  one  of 
the  finest  harbours  of  our  eastern  seaboard  for  safety,  extent, 
and  depth  of  water;  and  that  there  was  abundant  available 
space  for  the  construction  of  large  docks  and  basins.t 
Attention  was  also  called  in  the  same  paper  to  the  merits  of 
the  Isle  of  Sheppey — "  the  future  Ostend  of  England  " — as  a 
bathing-place  and  pleasure  resort ;  and  still  more  particu- 
larly to  its  value  as  a  resort  for  consumptive  patients, 

The  inhabitants  themselves  continued  to  respond  to  the 
call  made  upon  them  for  exertion,  and  were  supported  and 
encouraged  by  the  local,  and  even  by  the  London,  press.J 

•  In  the  Inveslari  Guardian  and  Joint  Stock  Companies  Review, 

f  "  The  Lapwell  is  a  piece  of  land  or  saltings,  comprising  upwards  of 
150  acres,  ai  present  of  no  commercial  use.  On  this  site  docks  and 
warehouses  might  be  constructed  at  a  comparatively  small  outlay.  It  is 
now  covered  by  the  waters  of  the  Medway,  except  at  low  tides  ;  but  an 
embankment  along  its  outer  face  would  have  ample  depth  of  water  along- 
side for  the  largest  ships  of  commerce,  and  the  enclosea  space  would  con- 
stitute  a  natural  basin  or  basins  for  docks  of  immense  extent.  The 
London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway  runs  close  alongside  the  whole 
len^<th  of  the  Lapwell,  and  the  Sheerness  terminus  immediately  adjoins  it. 
Sidmgs  might  be  laid  easily  to  provide  for  the  speedy  despatch  of  goods 
to  the  Metropolis  and  all  parts  of  England." — A.  W.  Marks,  in  the  above 
newspaper,  the  editor  of  which  observes  that  "  dock  accommodation  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  has  long  been  a  desideratum." 

X  The  ^Ki'/ofer  observed  ;  ".Sheerness  now  possesses  a  railway  terminus, 
is  two  hours'  journey  from  the  Metropolis,  and  is  available  from  all  the 
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The  new  Public  Rooms  were  inaugurated  in  January  by  a 
public  banquet,  to  which  many  distinguished  persons  were 
invited.  A  "  Guide  to  Sheerness  "  was  published.  It  was 
purposed  to  establish  a  fleet  of  sailing-boats  for  the  use  of 
visitors,  who  might  thus  enjoy  an  excursion  to  sea  at 
moderate  cost.  The  reductions  in  the  Yard  left  many 
artificers  and  labourers  unoccupied ;  and  it  was  proposed 
to  employ  them  in  works  for  the  improvement  of  the  towns, 
including  the  erection  of  a  new  pier.  A  small  park,  entitled 
Montague  Park,  had  already  been  made;  trees  had  been 
planted  between  the  drawbridge  and  the  Dockyard  Chapel; 
and  other  arrangements  were  under  consideration.  The 
establishment  of  a  Marine  Aquarium,  for  which  a  most 
suitable  site  was  available,  was  also  proposed. 

Early  in  the  year  the  Storekeeper  of  the  Yard  was  super- 
annuated. His  salary,  as  we  have  seen,*  was  £600  per 
annum  (with  a  fine  official  residence).  The  Admiralty 
directed  me  (through  the  Captain  Superintendent)  to  take 
over  this  Officer's  duties,  appointing  me  on  the  6th  March 
Storekeeper  and  Cashier,  All  the  naval  stores,  as  well  as 
the  money  business,  of  the  Yard,  together  with  the  Store- 
keeper's staff  of  officers,  clerks,  and  men,  were  now,  therefore, 
placed  in  my  charge.  It  was  certainly  a  mark  of  their  Lord- 
ships' confidence,  but  was  unaccompanied  by  any  increase 
to  my  salarj'  as  Cashier.  The  double  duty  was  an  extremely 
heavy  one,  especially  as  I  knew  little  of  Store  business,  and 
felt  that  it  would  be  excessively  difficult  for  me  to  discbarge 
it  to  my  own  satisfaction.  I  addressed  myself  to  the  task, 
however,  and  resolved  to  do  the  best  in  my  power. 

The  Estimates  for  1S70-71  for  wages  to  Established  Men 
of  Sheerness  Yard  (927)  amounted  to  ^"60,039;  for  Hired 
Men  (523)  to  ^26,267  (the  men  of  the  Steam  Factory  [523] 

large  Kentish  towns  and  cities.  The  pier  is  used  at  any  height  af  the  tide 
by  sieain- packets  plying  daily  up  and  down  the  Thames  and  Medway. 
We  agree  with  those  who  think  It  somewhat  strange  that  while  English 
capitalists  are  actively  engaged  in  developing  the  allracljons  and  con- 
veniences of  various  foreign  watering-places,  only  available  by  English 
visitors  of  large  means,  iheir  attention  should  not  have  been  turned  before 
now  to  a  position  Ij-ing  so  close  10  the  Metropolis,  immediately  on  the 
water-high*  "  he  worlds  traffic,  and  thus  to  be  reached  by  thous&tids 
whose  mi  ns  preclude  indulgence  in  long  and  expensive  journeys 

in  seard  t  health." 
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being  included  in  the  foregoiog) ;  for  Teams  to  ^934  ;  for 
Police  (27)  to  ^2,119;  and  for   Men  of  the  Yard-craft  to 

)C3.02I. 

On  the  7th  May,  1870,  Captain  W.  J.  Luard  succeeded 
Captain  the  Hon.  Arthur  A.  Cochrane,  C.B.,  as  Super- 
intendent of  the  Yard. 

On  the  4th  June  the  prinniple  of  Open  Competition  for 
clerkships  and  other  similar  appointments  in  the  Home 
Civil  Service,  which,  as  we  have  noticed,*  had  already  beea 
to  some  extent  tried,!  was  fully  established  by  Her  Majesty's 
Order  in  Council  in  all  cases  but  those  specially  exempted. 
Under  this  arrangement  three  kinds  of  examination  were 
instituted^the  first  special,  for  certain  special  situations ; 
the  second  a  high  class;  and  the  third  a  less  "stiff"  or 
exacting  one.  Passing  over  the  first  as  exceptional,  the 
candidates  were  arranged  under  what  was  known  as 
Regulations  I.  and  II- ;  No.  II.  requiring  only  certain 
moderate  attainments,  and  each  successful  examinee,  ac- 
cording to  merit,  having  the  choice  of  the  vacant  appoint- 
ments ;  this  of  course  resulted  in  the  lowe'^t  on  the  list 
having  no  choice  at  all,  in  which  case,  if  he  refused  the 
situation  offered  him,  he  was  struck  off  the  list,  and  debarred 
from  taking  any  part  in  any  subsequent  competition  under 
the  same  Regulation.  Each  Clerk  was  subject  to  six 
months'  probation,  after  which  he  was  to  be  dismissed  if 
not  found  suitable ;  but  if  retained,  might  in  due  time  rise 
to  the  summit  of  his  grade,  though  he  had  no  claim  to  be 
promoted  to  the  class  under  Regulation  I.  In  this  higher 
section,  the  candidates  were  expected  to  arise  from  the  best 
class  of  University  men,  and  intended  to  form  the  iliie  in 
those  offices  which  need  high  social  and  educational  qualifi- 
cations. The  practice  in  filling  up  vacancies  under  Regula- 
tion I.  was  similar  to  that  under  Regulation  II. 

The  Civil  Service  Writers  remained,  however,  a  distinct 
body.  Instituted,  as  will  be  remembered,  in  1866  (p.  343), 
this  new  class  of  public  servants  might,  had  it  been  un- 
disturbed, have  been   fairly  contented,  as  it  was  certainly 

+  From  May,  r855,  when  first  instituied,  lo  June,  i8?o,  the  number  of 
competitors  was  i,sgj  for  37  appoin 
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exceedingly  useful.*  But  a  less  privileged  class  had  sub- 
sequently been  introduced  into  the  Customs,  and  had 
discharged  their  duties  at  so  much  less  cost  that  in  the 
interests,  as  it  was  supposed,  of  economy,  the  arrangements 
of  the  Admiralty  in  1S66  were  now  cancelled,  and  the 
Writers  employed  thereunder  placed  under  the  same  rules 
as  a  fresh  class  of  Writers  appointed  for  the  public  service 
generally,  and  paid  at  the  rate  of  tenpence  an  hour,  without 
any  increase,  or  any  other  of  the  privileges  which  the  class 
of  1866  had  enjoyed."f-  This  gave  rise  to  an  agitation  among 
the  latter,  to  which  we  shall  have  further  occasion  to  refer 
by-and-by. 

The  sudden  death  of  Charles  Dickens  at  Gadshill  on  the 
6th  June,  at  the  comparatively  early  age  of  fifty-eight,  sent 
a  thrill  of  pain  and  sorrow  through  the  land.  Associated  so 
closely  as  he  was  with  Rochester  and  Chatham,  it  was 
particularly  felt  in  the  county  of  Kent :  and  intimately 
connected  as  he  had  been  with  Chatham  Dockyard,  it  came 
home  to  all  who  were  or  had  been  attached  to  that  establish- 
ment with  peculiar  force  and  interest. 

On  the  ist  July,  1870,  Vice-Admiral  the  Hon.  Charles 
G.  J.  B.  Elliot,  C.B,,  was  appointed  Commander-in-Chief  at 
the  Note,  in  succession  to  Admiral  Richard  J.  Warren. 

July  was  remarkable  in  the  annals  of  Europe  for  the 
Declaration  of  War  by  France  against  Germany  on  the  15th 
of  that  month.  In  July,  too,  Mr.  Edward  Reed  resigned 
the  office  of  Chief-Constructor  of  the  Navy  ;  an  event  said 
to  have  been  brought  about  by  the  favour  shown  at  the 
Admiralty  to  rigged  sea-going  turret-ships,  in  which  Mr. 
Reed  did  not  concur.  But  a  few  weeks  afterwards,  as  we 
shall  see,  a  catastrophe  occurred  which  sealed  the  fate  of 
such  ships  for  ever.  During  his  period  of  office  Mr.  Reed 
had  added    many   powerful   ships   to   the    Navy,   with  the 

•  It  is  ataied  that  the  Royal  Commission  of  1874  found  a  writer  at  the 
head  of  an  important  department,  and  that  he  not  only  signed  letters  and 
documents  as  such,  but  received  official  letters  addressed  to  him  by  name, 
and  that  other  writers  were  engaged  in  drawing  or  drafting  maps  to  scale 
for  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners, 

t  Such  of  ihe  old  writers  as  were  unwilling  lo  serine  at  the  reduced  raic 
were  to  receive  notice  of  dismissal.  Some  modifications  of  ihe  new  rules 
were,  however,  afterwards  made  in  respect  to  compensation,  etc. 
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history  of  which  his  name  will  always  be  associated.*  On 
the  retirement  of  Mr.  Reed  the  Chief-Constructorship  was 
abolished,  and  its  powers  invested  in  a  numerous  Council. 

I  was  this  year  visited  by  Edward  Capern,  the  rural  post- 
man and  poet  of  Devonshire,  whose  patriotic  song,  "The 
Lion  P'lag  of  England,"  had  excited  such  enthusiasm  in  the 
trenches  before  Sebastopol,  and  who  had  now  retired  from 
the  Post  Office,  and  was  enjoying  his  service  pension,  as 
well  as  that  given  him  by  Lord  Palmerston  from  the  Civil 
List.  He  had  lately  lost  a  dearly-loved  daughter,  whom  he 
commemorated  in  his  Poems,  and  sympathized  deeply  with 
me  in  my  own  recent  bereavement.  Taking  a  seat  one  day 
in  my  garden,  he  there  wrote  some  long-treasured  lines  to 
my  lost  one's  memory.  He  remained  with  us  a  week,  sang 
his  own  songs  to  his  own  music,+  and  at  my  request  gave 
an  evening  Lecture — a  task  in  which  he  was  a  proficient 
— to  the  people  of  the  Yard. 

*  Mr.  Reed  was  afterwards  engaged  in  private  pursuits,  visiting  occa- 
sionally the  foreiijn  Dockyards  of  Europe.  He  was  relumed  to  ParliamCDt 
as  Member  for  Ihe  Pembroke  Boroughs  at  the  General  Election  of 
February,  1874,  and  represented  that  constituency  till  April,  1880,  when 
he  was  returned  for  Cardiff:  He  was  re-elected  for  Cardiff  at  the  General 
Election  in  November,  1885,  and  again  in  February,  1886,  on  his  appoint- 
ment as  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  Administration.  He 
received  the  Companionship  of  the  Bath  from  the  Queen  of  England,  the 
Star  of  the  Impeiial  Order  of  St.  Stanislas  (first  class)  from  the  Emperor 
of  Russia,  the  Star  and  Ribbon  of  the  Mcdjidiah  (second  class)  from  the 
Sultan  of  Turkey,  and  the  Knight  Commandership  of  the  Imperial  Order 
of  Joseph  from  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  He  is  the  author  of  works  on 
practical  shipbuilding,  iron-cased  ships,  and  coast  defences.  In  October, 
1S7S,  he  paid  a  visit  to  Japan  at  the  invitation  of  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment, returned  to  England  in  May,  1879,  and  in  1880  published  a  work 
on  "Japan  ;  its  Histories,  Traditions,  and  Religions."  In  August,  18S0, 
he  was  created  a  K.C.B.  In  1883  Sir  Edward  Reed  was  appointed  by  the 
Government  to  in<^uire  into  the  cause  of  the  capsiiing  of  the  S.S.  Daphne 
during  the  operation  of  launching  on  the  Clyde,  and  in  1884  was  also 
appointed  by  the  Government  as  President  of  the  Load  Line  Committee, 
which  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  thoroughly  investigating  (he  question 
of  a  proper  load-line  for  the  ships  of  the  mercantile  mannc.  He  has 
since  then  been  ihe  guest  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  who  gave  a  special 
luncheon  in  his  honour.  Aliogether  Sir  Edward's  career  has  been  a  re- 
markable one  for  a  Dockyard  apprentice,  and  many  years  of  usefulness,  and 
probably  of  greater  dislioelion,  may  yet  be.  and  we  hone  are,  before  him. 

+  "  Mr.  Capem's  features  have  a  striking  resemblance  to  Oliver  Cold- 
smith's;  he  Has  also  the  doctor's  sturdy  build,  Ihougb  not  his  personal 
height.  Nor  is  this  the  only  point  of  resemblance  10  our  dear  Goldy. 
Mr.  Capern  has  an  ear  for  music  ;  he  plays  Eouchingly  on  the  tlutc,  and 
sings  his  own  songs  to  his  own  tunes  with  striking  energy  or  tenderness." 
—  W.  F.  Rock. 
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According  to  the  Times,  our  ironclad  Navy  was  now  so 
strong  as  to  secure  for  us  not  only  a  first  place  in  Europe, 
but  a  place  probably  superior  in  a  relative  sense  to  any  which 
England  had  previously  held  for  some  generations  past. 

The  Council  of  the  Royal  Society  having  recommended, 
under  the  advice  of  Dr.  Carpenter,  that  the  deep-sea 
explorations  of  1868  and  1869  should  be  extended  to  the 
South  of  Europe  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Admiralty 
having  agreed  thereto,  the  Porcupine  was  re-commissioned, 
and  left  Falmouth  on  the  4th  July,  Mr,  Gwyn  Jeffrej-s, 
F.R.S.,  again  undertaking  the  scientific  direction,  with  Mr. 
Joshua  Lindahl,  a  young  Swedish  naturalist  of  the  University 
ofLund,  as  zoological,  and  Mr.  W.  L.  Carpenter  as  chemical, 
assistant.  They  proceeded  at  first  in  a  south-westerly 
direction,  towards  the  farthest  point  reached  the  previous 
year,  and  afterwards  to  the  coast  of  Portugal  and  Gibraltar. 
The  dredging  was  very  successful,  including  almost  all  the 
choicest  of  the  new  specimens  in  last  year's  findings,  and 
many  fresh  species;  and  in  particular,  at  a  depth  of  994 
fathoms,  a  remarkable  collection  of  shells,*  and  two  new 
genera  of  corals,  some  very  singular  sponges,  etc.  On  the 
5th  August  Mr,  Gwyn  Jeffreys  was  relieved  at  Gibraltar  by 
Dr.  Carpenter  (Mr.  Lindahl  remaining  as  assistant),  when  a 
series  of  observations  were  commenced  on  the  currents  of 
the  Strait  of  Gibraltar.t     The  distribution   of  temperature 

*  "  Nearly  all  Ihese  shells,  asi  well  as  a  few  small  echinoderms,  corals, 
and  other  organisms,  had  evidently  been  transported  by  some  ciirreot  to 
the  spot  where  they  were  found,  and  they  must  have  formed  a  thick 
deposit  similar  to  those  of  which  many  tertiary  fossiliferous  strata  are  com- 
posed. This  remarkable  collection,  of  which  not  more  than  one  half  is 
known  to  concholo^lsts,  notwithstanding  their  assiduous  labours,  teaches 
us  how  much  remains  to  be  done  befoiewe  can  assume  that  the  record  trf 
marine  zoology  is  complete.  Let  us  compare  the  vast  extent  of  the  sea- 
bed in  the  North  ADaaiic  with  that  small  fringeof  the  coast  on  both  sides 
of  it  which  has  yet  been  partially  explored,  and  consider,  with  reference 
to  the  dredging  last  mentioned,  what  are  the  prospects  of  our  ever 
becoming  acquainted  with  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  deep  throughout  the 
globe  !  We  Irelieve,  however,  that  a  thorough  examination  of  the  newer 
'  niaries  would  materially  assist  us  in  the  inquiry,  and  such  examination 

feasible  and  comparatively  easy." — Prefessor  Wytdlh  Thomson. 

t  "TTiese  experiments,  which  at  the  time  were  not  considered  very 
satisfactory,  were  repeated  and  extended  in  the  summer  of  1S71  by 
Captain  Nares,  R,N.,  and  Dr,  Carpenter,  in  H.M.S,  Skearwaitr.  Their 
cunous  results  have  been  given  in  great  detail  by  Dr.  Carpenter  in  the 
'  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,'  and  by  Captain  Nares  in  a 
special  report  to  the  Admiralty," — Professor  Wyville  Thomson. 
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and  animal  life  were  observed  and  illustrated,  while  they 
contrasted  with  the  singularly  different  conditions  which  had 
been  found  in  the  outer  ocean.  It  appeared  that  from  lOO 
fathoms  downward  the  Mediterranean  was  filled  with  a  mass 
of  water  of  almost  exactly  the  sanne  temperature  throughout 
— a  temperature  a  little  above  or  below  1275  C. ;  while  as 
regards  animal  life.  Dr.  Carpenter  was  driven  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  bottom  of  the  Mediterranean  at  depths 
below  a  few  hundred  fathomswas  almost  azoic.  The  Porcw^iHe 
returned  home  early  in  October ;  and  on  the  19th  I  received 
from  Mr.  Davidson  a  packet  of  sample  dredgings  from  the 
several  depths  of  92,  257,  358,  477,  567,  690,  717,  740,  790, 
845, 1,095,  and  1,412  fathoms,  for  microscopical  examination. 

We  refer  once  more  to  the  Metropolitan  Police  in  our 
Dockyards.  Visitors  to  our  naval  ports  thirty  years  ago 
must  have  noticed  the  numerous  second-hand  clothes  shops 
then  existing  in  such  towns.  Many  of  these  were  sustained 
by  the  vices  of  our  sailors.  A  man  decently  dressed  in  blue 
cloth,  clean  and  respectable,  would  go  on  shore  for  a  night's 
leave,  and  return  the  next  morning  to  his  ship  in  a  suit  of 
dirty  rags.  This  indicated  that  he  had  sold  the  clothes  off 
his  back  for  drink,  or  that  he  had  given  them  to  prostitutes 
or  other  harpies,  or  had  been  robbed  of  them.  He  would,  of 
course,  have  to  buy  other  clothing,  and  hence  the  nourishing 
second-hand  trade.  The  Police  knew  of  all  this,  but  were 
powerless  to  prevent  it.  Naval  uniform  is  the  private 
property  of  the  man  who  wears  it,  and  he  can  do  as  he  likes 
with  it.  In  1869,  however,  through  the  influence,  to  a  large 
extent  as  it  would  seem,  of  Sir  R.  Mayne,  an  Act  for 
protecting  seamen's  clothing  was  passed.  By  it  no  sailor 
borne  on  the  books  of  one  of  Her  Majesty's  ships  could 
within  the  limits  of  a  Dockyard  Port  give,  sell,  pawn,  or 
otherwise  make  away  with,  any  article  deemed  to  be  a 
sailor's  necessary,  nor  could  anyone  do  it  for  him.  By  this 
simple  law  an  iniquitous  trafHc  was  abolished,  and  the 
sailor  benefited.  Sir  Richard  died,  but  the  law  of  i86g 
was  doubtless  the  outcome  of  his  recommendations,  backed 
by  the  opinions  of  naval  officers. 

Mr.  Mallalieu  was  pensioned  in  January,  1870,  in  con- 
sequence of  ill-health.     Sir  Edmund  Henderson,  who  had 
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succeeded  Sir  Richard  Mayne,  recognised  his  merits,  and 
publicly  thanked  him.  His  office  died  with  him,  and  the 
Dockyards  passed  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the 
Assistant  Commissioners.* 

The  operations  for  the  Extension  of  Chatham  Yard  were 
still  proceeding,  and  great  numbers  of  convicts  were  em- 
ployed on  the  Works,  of  whom  we  could  state  much  had  we 
space.  There  were,  we  were  told,  on  St.  Mary's  Island  many 
traces  of  prisoners  of  an  older  generation;  and  the  excava- 
tions near  the  Coastguard  Station  brought  to  light  a  couple 
of  ghastly  relics — the  skeletons  of  two  men.  One  was  lying 
on  its  face,  and  among  the  bones  of  the  neck  was  a  piece  of 
cord  rotted  to  pulp.  The  clothing  was  gone ;  only  the  shoes 
remained — they,  with  their  buckles,  were  intact.  The  men 
were  probably  prisoners  of  war,  and,  judging  by  the  teeth, 
men  in  the  prime  of  life.  It  was  thought  they  had  mutinied 
or  struck  out  for  liberty,  and  had  found  it  in  another  way. 

On  the  31st  March  the  iron-armoured  battleship  Stdtan.ot 
5,234  tons,  was  launched  from  Chatham.  She  very  much 
resembled  the  Hercules  (launched  in  i858),  but  was  of  an 
improved  type,  and  a  formidable  fighting-ship.  Her  cost  is 
stated  to  have  been  :f355,56o.  In  her  armament  a  step  in 
advance  had  been  made  by  adding  an  upper-deck  battery. 

On  the  6th  September  the  Captain — Coles'  turret-ship — 
sank  at  sea  off  Cape  Finisterre,  with  Captain  Coles  himself, 
Captain  Burgoyne,  and  nearly  all  her  officers  and  crew — 
500  in  number  !  It  was  a  national  calamity  and  a  national 
sorrow.  The  deepest  commiseration  must  be  felt  for  the 
unhappy  designer,  who  had  put  all  his  soul  into  his  ship,  on 
which  he  had  staked,  as  was  now  proved,  his  life,  and  the 
lives  of  those  who  sailed  with  him,  and  whose  low  sides  were 
her  destruction.  The  event  was  the  more  impressive  as  00 
eye  saw  the  catastrophe,  no  ear  heard  aught  of  it.  In  the 
evening  she  occupied  the  place  assigned  her  in  the  Channel 
Squadron  (towhich  she  was  attached)  ;  in  the  darkness  of  a 
*  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  as  showlnff  the  far-sightedness  of  Sic  Richard 
Mayne  and  Mr.  Mallalieu,  that  the  Police  system  introduced  by  ihem  into 
the  Dockyards  is  siill  (1S95)  in  force,  ntmost  without  change.  That  the 
system  is  highly  appreciated  by  those  in  authority  is  shown  by  the  (act 
that  commendations  of  the  Police  by  officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
giving  up  command  at  military  and  naval  stations  are  frequently^  sent,  as 
'         "0  the  Commissioner. 
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somewhat  rough  night  she  went  down  ;*  in  the  morning 
her  place  was  empty  '  By-and-by,  boats,  booms,  spars, 
wreckage,  and  one  seaman's  body,  were  found  floating 
about.  It  was  too  clear  that  she  had  perished.  "  The 
turret  system,"  said  Mr.  Reed,  is  "  a  melancholy  monument 
to  its  able,  energetic,  and  lamented  inventor."1 

It  is  worthy  of  mention  that  the  Siege  of  Paris  by  the 
German  forces  commenced  on  the  19th  September.  The 
Franco-German  War  may  have  had  no  connection  with  our 
own  military  proceedings,  but  we  learned  that  directions 
had  lately  been  received  by  the  local  Officers  to  take 
immediate  steps  to  mount  the  guns  upon  the  casemated 
forts  at  Garrison  Point,  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Isle  of 
Grain,  and  at  Slough,  on  the  Thames  side  of  that  isle.  Of 
all  these  forts,  that  at  Garrison  Point  was  the  most 
formidable;  the  defence  of  Sheerness,  town  and  Dockyard, 
being  mainly  dependent  upon  its  guns,  forty  of  which  it 
was   constructed  to    mount  in   two   casemated   tiers,  pro- 

*  The  wind  had  not  been  unusually  violeni ;  ihe  sea  had  nut  been  ex- 
ceptionally heavy  ;  there  wcie  no  extenuating  circumstances  ;  she  had 
not  bravely  baiiled  with  ordinarily  rough  weather  she  was  proceeding 
confidently  under  steam  and  sails,  when,  in  an  ordinary  squall,  she  dis- 
played once  and  for  all  her  subtle  and  treacherous  character  by  slowly 
turning  over,  and  becoming  the  collin  of  nearly  the  whole  of  her  crew, 
some  500  men,  including  a  large  number  of  accomplished  officers.  The 
people  of  England  were  alniosi  panic-slricken  at  this  terrible  news.  "  The 
loss  was  imputed  to  too  low  freeboard,  heavy  top-weight,  masts,  and 
hurricane- deck."  A  court-martial  was  held  between  the  27th  September 
and  the  4th  October  for  the  (nominall  trial  of  Mr.  James  May,  thegunner, 
and  seventeen  other  survivors  ;  and  reported  that  the  loss  of  the  ship  was 
due  to  faulty  construction,  "  a  grave  departure  from  her  original  design 
having  been  committed." 

f  It  is  said  that,  "  when  completed,  it  was  found  that  a  very  important 
element  in  connection  with  the  design  and  the  weight  of  the  ship,  and, 
consequently,  the  draught  of  water  and  height  of  freeboard,  had  been 
loosely  calculated  ;  but  the  error  arising  therefrom,  though  by  no  means 
small,  was  not  regarded  as  serious,  and  as  it  did  not  apptarenily  much  influ- 
ence her  sea-going  qualities,  no  spiecial  notice  was  taken  of  it.  Her  stability 
was  never  doubted  by  her  designers,  noi,  indeed,  was  her  critical  state 
ever  properly  realized  bj"  anyone  ;  any  doubt  that  may  have  existed  was 
smothered  by  Ihe  confidence  of  her  advocates.  The  chorus  of  praise 
which  she  elicited  on  all  sides  continued  to  increase,  and  ihe  question 
what  Ihe  type  of  Uritish  warship  for  ihe  future  should  be  was  supposed  to 
be  settled  in  her  beyond  dispute.  ...  To  remove  the  doubt  which  imme- 
diately on  her  loss  arose  as  to  the  safety  of  the  other  annoured  ships,  and 
particularly  as  to  that  of  the  Devastation,  a  special  cammittee,  which  ton- 
sisied  of  many  of  the  highest  professional  and  scientific  authorities  in 
England,  was  appointed  to  examine  into  the  designs  of  these  vessels." 
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tected  by  enormously  strong  shields.  Fourteen  guns  of  the 
heaviest  calibre  were  ordered  to  be  first  mounted  on  the 
Hank  facing  the  Nore,  so  as  to  sweep  the  channel  in  which 
a  hostile  fleet  would  have  to  be  steered  in  approaching 
Sheerness.  The  remainder  of  the  guns  were  to  be  mouDted 
as  speedily  as  the  racers  could  be  laid  and  the  platforms  got 
ready.  In  addition  to  these  important  works,  a  complete 
survey  was  ordered  to  be  made  of  the  garrison  batteries  and 
lines  of  fortifications. 

The  Lively,  despatch  vessel,  was  launched  from  Sheerness 
Yard  in  1870.  Nine  ships  were  also  repaired  and  refitted, 
exclusive  of  those  of  the  Steam  Reserve,  etc.  The  Hydra 
and  Aigle  were  sold  out  of  the  service. 

It  may  here  be  remarked  that  the  old  subdivision  of  the 
fleet  into  frigates,  corvettes,  sloops,  and  gun-vessels,  was 
about  to  pass  away,  and  give  place  to  a  more  general 
classification. 

A  vast  alteration  had  now  taken  place  in  the  appearance 
of  our  Navy  as  compared  with  its  aspect  when  we  first 
became  acquainted  with  it  in  1846,  or  even  as  compared 
with  its  appearance  at  the  end  of  the  half-century.  No 
longer  were  our  warships  known  as  ships  of  lao,  no,  92,  and 
other  numbers  of  guns.  With  the  invention  of  heavier  guns 
— guns  of  enormous  power^ — and  more  powerful  projectiles, 
thicker  armour  had  become  necessary.*  It  had  also  been 
necessary,  in  consequence  of  the  weight  of  the  armour,  to 
reduce  the  height  of  ships  and  the  number  of  their  decks,  in 
order  to  maintain  their  buoyancy  ;  the  introduction  of  shell 
rendered  it  necessary  to  have  a  greater  space  between  the 
guns  to  prevent  accident,  which  compelled  our  naval 
architects  to  lengthen  the  ships  ;  and,  finally,  the  guns  were 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  ship  in  a  battery  or  armed 
citadel,  standing  high  above  the  deck,  with  one  or  more 
turrets,  in  which  they  were  elevated,  and  could  be  turned  in 
any  direction,  one  or  more  guns  being  also  placed  fore  and 
aft.  "The  armament,  therefore,  of  a  modern  ship,"  saj'S 
Captain  Eardley-Wilmot,  "  is  composed  of  a  few  heavy  guns, 

*  "Armoured  ships  wiih  12-inch  armour  and  upward  are  called  ships 
with  thick  armour  ;  those  with  armour  less  than  12  inches,  but  more  than 
8  inches  thick,  arc  desig:naled  as  ships  with  medium  armour  ;  and  thoie 
with  8-iiich  armour,  or  less,  as  ships  wilh  thin  armour."— i'/f  £./.  Jtred. 
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a  secondary  battery  of  ordnance  of  moderate  calibre,  and 
numerous  machine  and  quick-firing  guns.  All  this  entails  a 
great  weight  of  ammunition,  so  that,  if  required  to  be 
combined  with  extensive  armour,  protection,  great  speed, 
and  a  large  coal  supply,  we  are  forced  into  a  ship  of  huge 
dimensions,"  For  such  ships,  it  may  be  remarked,  the 
extensive  works  at  Chatham  then  in  progress  would  provide. 

It  may  easily  be  supposed  that,  with  my  double  duty,  I 
had  little  opportunity  for  a  holiday  this  year.  In  June, 
however,  an  afternoon  dance,  and  in  October  a  grand  Ball 
on  board  the  flagship  Pembroke,  gave  us  a  little  diversion. 
A  series  of  winter  assemblies  was  inaugurated  towards  the 
close  of  the  year  for  the  townspeople  ;  while  a  Dinner  to  the 
children  of  the  Ragged  School,  and  the  Annual  Entertain- 
ment of  the  Sheerness  Benevolent  Society,  kept  alive  our 
sympathies  for  the  poor. 

The  Elementary  Education  Act  of  1870  (which  will  for 
ever  be  associated  with  the  name  of  its  author,  Mr,  W,  E. 
Forster)  was  a  distinct  and  irremovable  landmark  in  the 
history  of  England,  and  too  important  to  be  passed  over. 
Ensuring,  as  it  did,  a  certain  amount  of  instruction  to  every 
child  in  the  country,  and  inaugurating,  as  it  did,  a  new 
era,  an  age  of  universal  knowledge,  it  indicated  a  period 
approaching  when  intellectual  darkness  and  superstition 
would  disappear,  and  light  and  truth  would  prevail. 

In  this  year  a  narrow-gauge  Railway  was  laid  down  in 
Chatham  Sfard  for  the  general  work  of  the  Yard,  in  which 
it  promised  to  be  of  great  utility.* 

The  decade  which  closed  this  year  had  witnessed,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  commencement  of  Iron-ship-building  in  our 
Government  Yards  in  the  building  of  the  Achilles;  the 
opening  of  an  International  Exhibition — the  second^which 
included  many  very  beautiful  models  of  ships  of  war,  ancient 
and  modern  ;  the  experimental  adoption  of  the  Monitor  type 
of  warship  in  England ;  the  manufacture  of  armour-plates 
fully  developed,  and  the  augmentation  of  the  power  of  war- 
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satisfactory  trial  of  tiie  Royal  Sovereign,  the  first  ship  so 
converted,  and  the  first  turreted  ;  the  building  of  Coles" 
turret-ship,  the  Captain,  and  of  the  Admiralty  turret-ship, 
the  Monarch  .-  the  introduction  of  the  Ram  and  the  Twin- 
Screw  ;  and  the  construction  and  despatch  of  the  Bermuda 
Dock  to  its  destination.  It  had  witnessed  the  development 
of  Shoeburyness  (acquired  by  the  Government  in  the  last 
decade)  as  a  testing-field  for  heavy  ordnance  and  a  school  of 
gunnery.  It  had  also  seen  preparations  made  for  the  en- 
largement of  Chatham  Yard,  and  the  plan  of  its  extension 
finally  settled.  It  had  further  witnessed  the  establishment 
of  the  Royal  School  of  Naval  Architecture  and  Marine 
Engineering  at  South  Kensington;  of  the  new  class  of 
Engineer  Students  in  our  Dockyard  Factories;  and  of 
Training-Ships  for  the  destitute  boys  of  London ;  the 
complete  organization  of  the  new  system  of  Dockyard 
Accounts ;  the  establishment  of  Open  Competition  for  the 
Home  Civil  Service,  with  a  new  Classification  and  a 
proposed  Reorganization  of  Admiralty  Clerks;  and  a  fresh 
classification,  much  regretted,  of  Civil  Service  Writers.  It 
had,  moreover,  seen  the  closing  of  Deptford  and  Woolwich 
Dockyards;  the  threatened  abolition  of  Sheerness  Yard; 
the  vindication  of  Sheerness  as  a  port,  harbour,  and  re- 
pairing and  fitting-out  station  ;  and  the  progress,  though 
slow,  of  the  Extension  works  at  Chatham.  Towards  its 
close  the  Suez  Canal  had  been  opened.  It  had  seen  the 
coming  of  age  and  Marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the 
laying  of  the  foundation-stone  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society's  House  by  His  Royal  Highness.  It  had 
witnessed  the  successful  laying  of  the  Atlantic  cable  (after 
another  failure),  and  the  deep-sea  researches  of  the  Porcupine. 
It  had  seen  the  wonderful  meteoric  display  of  iS66.  It  had 
witnessed  the  introduction  of  the  Elementary  Education 
Act;  the  improvement  and  federation  of  Mechanics'  and 
other  Institutes ;  and  the  commencement  and  continuation 
of  the  Triennial  Handel  Festivals.  It  had  also  seen  the 
formation  of  the  Civil  Service  Supply  Association.  Finally, 
it  had  beheld  the  commencement,  progress,  and  end  of  the 
American  Civil  War;  the  Declaration  of  War  by  France 
against  Germany  ;  and  the  loss  of  the  new  turret-ship,  the 
Captain. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

STABILITY  AND  PROGRESS.— ROYAL  SORROWS. 

ANOTHER  year,  another  decade,  opened  upon  us,  with 
their  daily  round  of  duties,  responsibilities,  and  cares. 
The  Dockyard-bell  was  heard  in  the  early  dawn  ;  the 
workmen,  summoned  by  its  far-reaching  voice,  repaired  from 
their  homes  to  the  Yard — and  passed  within  its  gates;  the 
Officers  returned  to  their  several  posts,  or  moved  about 
among  the  people  ;  the  air  was  filled  with  the  clattering  of 
hammers  and  the  many-toned  sounds  of  labour ;  and  all 
went  on  with  the  regularity  of  clockwork. 

The  war  between  Germany  and  France  continued,  but 
virtually  came  to  an  end  on  the  28th  January,  when  Paris 
capitulated  and  the  siege  was  raised. 

The  loss  of  the  Captain  still  brooded  heavily  over  the 
minds  of  our  naval  authorities.  A  Special  Committee,  con- 
sisting of  several  of  the  highest  professional  and  scientific 
men  in  England,  appointed  to  examine  into  the  designs  of 
our  armoured  ships,  and  especially  of  the  Devastation  (then 
under  construction),  assembled  in  January,  and  reported 
early  in  March  that  the  ships  of  this  class  had  stability 
amply  sufficient  to  make  them  safe  against  the  rolling  and 
heaving  action  of  the  sea.  The  Committee,  however,  agreed 
in  recommending  a  plan  which  the  Constructor  of  the  Navy 
had  proposed  with  a  view  of  making  safety  doubly  sure ;  and 
with  these  and  some  other  slight  alterations  the  vessel  was 
completed. 

The  Naval  Estimates  for  the  financial  year  1871-72  for 
Sheerness  Yard  included  £"56,065  for  (S72)  Established  and 
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^"331647  for  (647)  Hired  workmen;*  £1,100  for  Teams; 
3^3,584  for  Yard-craft  (with  ^"1,698  for  victualling  the  same); 
and  ;f 2,350  for  (29)  Police. 

On  the  2ist  June  the  first  of  the  New  Basins  at  Chatham, 
with  two  of  the  four  Docks  connected  with  it,  which  had 
been  in  progress  since  1861-62,  having  been  completed,  were 
opened  with  considerable  ceremony  in  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Goschen,  First  Lord,  and  other  Officers  of  the  Admiraltv, 
the  Commander-in-Chief  at  the  Nore,  the  Admiral  Super- 
intendents of  Chatham  and  Sheerness  Yards,  Colonel  Greene. 
Director  of  Engineering  and  Architectural  Works,  Colonel 
Pasley,  and  other  eminent  officials,  as  well  as  Mr.  Bernaj'S, 
Civil  Engineer  of  Chatham  Yard,  and  the  Contractor  for 
the  Works,  Mr.  Gabrielli,  It  may  be  remembered  that  the 
Extension,  according  to  the  plan  of  1862,  included  a  Repair- 
ing-Basin,  with  four  docks,  and  two  larger  Basins,  with 
their  docks.  It  was  the  Repairing-Basin,  with  two  of  its 
docks,  as  we  have  said,  that  were  opened  on  this  occasion. 
This  basin  (which  was  just  opposite  Upnor  Castle)  had  an 
area  of  twenty-one  acres,  and  was  1,320  feet  long  and  nearly 
700  wide,  with  a  frontage  of  3,000.  The  two  completed 
docks  were  520  feet  over  all  in  length;  the  width  at  the 
coping  was  no  feet  ;  the  depth  sufficient  to  admit  ^^  feet 
of  water  at  spring  and  30  feet  at  neap  tides ;  and  each  of 
the  four  was  big  enough  to  hold  any  vessel  not  larger  than 
the  Great  Eastern.  In  a  word,  the  Bastn  and  Docks  were 
the  largest  and  finest  in  the  world. 

It  happened  that  the  magnificent  iron  armour-plated  ship 
Invincible  had  just  arrived  from  Sheerness.  In  the  presence 
of  the  Board  of  Admiralty  and  the  Officers  assembled,  she 
at  once  steamed  into  the  basin.  It  was  a  fine  and  im- 
pressive sight  to  see  the  ponderous  ironclad,  with  the  muzzles 
of  her  rifled  guns  peering  from  her  ports,  move  stately  and 
solemnly  on  the  flowing  tide  as  it  drove  back  the  broad 
waters  of  the  Medway ;  to  watch  her  swinging  round  to  face 
the  entrance,  tended  carefully  by  two  stalwart  tugs  ;  and  to 
raise  one's  eyes  to  the  lofty  masts,  with  their  enormous  yards 
and  spars,  towering  above  the  gray  walls  of  ancient  Upnor 
Castle  nestling  on  the  river-bank  a  little  way  beyond.  A 
*  The  Factory  men  are  included  Mder  "  Hired." 


sight,  too,  was  this  splendid  Basin  of  twenty-one  acres  of 
deep  olive  water,  upon  the  rippling  surface  of  which  the  dock- 
yard tender,  with  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  and  other 
officials,  sported  round  and  about,  throwing  up  the  white 
spray  with  her  rapidly-whirling  screw.  Wide  as  the  entrance 
is,  80  feet  across,  it  was  a  work  of  care  and  caution  to  get 
the  huge  vessel  through  without  damage  to  herself  or  the 
works  from  the  ponderous  momentum  she  possessed,  even 
from  that  slow  and  stately  motion.  Exactly  at  two  o'clock 
she  faced  it ;  five  minutes  later  she  was  fairly  between  its 
walls ;  in  five  more  she  was  well  within,  and  on  the  bosom 
of,  that  maiden  water  which  never,  at  least  on  that  parti- 
cular site,  had  borne  ship  of  war  or  vessel  made  with  human 
hands.  The  soil  of  that  great  reservoir  had  all  been  dug 
away;  and  silt  and  peat  and  shells  deposed  to  the  ages  that 
had  elapsed  since  the  waters  of  the  sea  rolled  there.  Merrily 
clinked  the  capstan,  and  the  labourers  hauled  upon  the 
hawser  from  her  bow.  In  the  same  slow  and  stately  manner 
she  swung  round  again  at  right  angles  to  her  previous  path 
to  face  the  No.  i  or  deep  dock,  in  which  she  was  to  undergo 
those  repairs  which  the  rusted  and  sea-weeded  condition  of 
her  lower  hull  seemed  to  indicate  as  being  much  required. 
At  half-past  two  the  noble  vessel  was  motionless  in  the 
middle  of  the  dock,  on  the  site  to  which,  as  the  water  sank, 
she  would  rest  on  the  shores  set  to  receive  her.  The  caisson 
was  then  floated  across  the  dock  entrance  ;  the  clanking  of 
the  pumping-barge,  with  the  long  arms  of  its  engines, 
worked  by  near  upon  a  hundred  brawny  labourers,  re- 
sounded ;  the  caisson  filled,  sank,  and  settled  down.  The 
dock  was  closed,  the  ship  secured,  and  the  event  was  accom- 
plished. 

The  opening  of  this  Basin  and  its  docks  was  one  of  the 
most  important  events  connected  with  the  Navy  that  had 
for  a  long  time  occurred.  The  eyes  of  the  British  public 
had  been  so  intent  for  years  on  the  construction  of  our  iron- 
clads and  the  state  of  our  naval  armaments  that  very  little 
attention  had  been  given  to  the  condition  of  our  dockyards, 
or  the  means  we  had  of  docking  our  ships.  Now  and  then 
it  had  been  stated  in  the  newspapers  that  the  Extension 
works  at  Chatham  were  progressing,  yet  little  was  known 
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about  them.  But  acres  of  brickwork,  varied,  strengthened, 
or  faced  by  granite,  and  acres  of  once  marshy  ground  re- 
claimed from  the  river  and  fashioned  into  dry  docks, 
showed  the  work  of  the  preceding  ten  years.*  And  the 
Repairing-Basin  and  two  of  its  docks  haying  been  com- 
pleted, it  would  not  be  difficult  to  appreciate  the  national 
importance  of  the  whole.  But  while  the  Dockyard  covered 
95  acres,  the  Extension  works  occupied  380. 

The  two  other  docks  belonging  to  the  Repairing-Basin  were 
in  progress,  but  much  yet  remained  to  be  done.  The 
second  or  Factory  Basin,  having  an  area  of  twenty  acres,  was 
being  actively  pressed  forward,  and,  it  was  expected,  would 
be  opened  in  1S72  ;  the  Factories  would  ultimately  follow; 
the  third,  or  Fitting-Basin,  which  was  to  be  thirty-five  acres 
in  extent,  was  yet  in  the  future.  "The  difficulties  of  a 
gigantic  undertaking  like  this,"  says  an  appreciative  visitor, 
"can  only  be  realized  by  actual  inspection.  Chatham  Dock- 
yard, with  its  well-paved  roads,  and  the  trim  houses  of  the 
officials  on  one  side  and  the  slips  and  docks  on  the  other, 
is  very  different  from  the  scene  which  lies  on  the  other  side 
of  the  boundary-wall  which  separates  the  old  yard  from  the 
extension  works.  Passing  through  a  small  door,  one  enters 
upon  an  almost  chaotic  scene.  On  every  side  one  is  con- 
fronted with  trenches,  mounds  of  earth,  excavations,  half- 
formed  docks,  sheds,  and  gigantic  piles  of  granite  carved  in 
various  forms  to  suit  the  docks  of  which  they  are  to  form 
the  basis.  These  piles  of  granite  are  perhaps  the  most  re- 
markable evidence  of  the  difficulties  which  have  to  be 
encountered,  and  the  ingenuity  necessary  to  overcome  them. 
One  wonders  how  these  masses  of  stone  will  find  their  way 
correctly  to  their  destined  places,  and  how  it  has  been 
possible  to  form  the  curves,  steps,  and  sides  of  docks  which 
have  not  even  been  excavated ;  or  how,  when  they  have 
been  curved,  it  is  possible,  by  any  system  of  numbering,  for 

*  The  difficulties,  we  are  lold,  had  been  enonnous.  Pleasani  and  on- 
pleasant  discoveries  had  varied  the  monotony  of  (he  work  ;  for  while  a 
good  bottom  of  gravel  had  been  found  In  one  part,  in  another  the  gmund 
or  bed  of  the  river  proved  unstable  and  dangerous.  When  it  was  thought 
that  the  earth  excavated  might  be  used  for  brick- makiniij,  it  was  discovered 
that  such  earth  was  only  to  be  met  with  in  certain  places.  And.  worst  of 
all,  it  iviis  found  necessary  on  one  occasion  to  pull  down  altogether  some 
of  the  work,  and  rebuild  it  in  order  to  obtain  a  more  secure  foundation. 
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the  separate  blocks  to  find  their  way  to  the  proper  places. 
Yet  the  granite  slabs  which  form  these  docks  are  carved 
years,  perhaps,  before  they  are  laid  down,  and  the  wonderful 
precision  of  the  work  is  apparent  upon  inspecting  the  beauti- 
ful finish  of  the  workmanship  in  the  repairing-basin  and 
docks  which  are  now  completed.  Here,  indeed,  the  works 
have  an  orderly  appearance ;  but  elsewhere,  over  the  acres 
of  excavation  and  rubbish  which  surround  these  new  docks 
on  all  sides,  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  how  the  same  order 
is  to  be  introduced,  though  it  is  not  difficult  to  appreciate 
the  ability  and  the  painstaking  perseverance  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  plans,  as  well  as  to  prepare  them." 

Sheerness  continued  to  make  progress,  and  in  187 1 
adopted  the  name  of  Sheerness-on-Sea.*  The  census 
showed  that,  while  contagious  diseases  had  ravaged  the 
country  generally,  the  Isle  of  Sheppey  had  enjoyed  com- 
parative immunity. ;  and  some  of  the  more  enterprising  in- 
habitants now  formed  themselves  into  a  Sheerness  Improve- 
ment Association,  in  order  to  make  the  place  better  known 
and  more  attractive  to  the  public. 

The  Fourth  Triennial  Handel  Festival  was  held  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  on  the  19th,  21st,  and  23rd  June,  and  doubt- 
less attracted  many  Sheerness  visitors,  for  the  love  of  music 
>vas  increasing  in  Sheppey.  The  attendance  of  visitors  on 
this  occasion  rose  to  84,968,  a  larger  number  than  had  ever 
been  present  at  any  Handel  festival. 

We  spent  our  holiday  this  year  in  a  Midland  Tour,  which 
we  afterwards  described  under  that  title  month  by  month, 
from  January  to  December,  1872,  in  that  popular  periodical, 
the  Leisure  Hour.  During  this  tour  we  visited  the  birth- 
house  and  tomb  of  Shakespeare  ;  Hagley,  "  the  British 
Tempe,"  the  home  of  Lyttleton,  and  the  haunt  of  Thomson, 
Pope,  Hammond,  and  Shenstone ;  the  Leasowes,  Shenstone's 
own  beautiful  demesne  ;  Free  Libraries,  Schools  of  Art,  and 
numerous  manufactiiring  establishments. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  nation,  whose  loyalty  and 
sympathies  had  been  excited  in  the  early  autumn  by  the 

♦  The  old  port  of  Sheerness  lies  on  the  Medway  inside  Garrison  Point, 
and  is  enclosed  on  the  land-side  by  defensive  earthworks.  Sheemess-on- 
Sea  is,  as  the  name  indicates,  on  the  sea-front,  and  is  entirely  cut  off  from 
the  old  town  by  vacant  Government  land. 


sickness  of  the  Queen,  was  profoundly  moved  in  November 
by  the  more  serious  illness  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who 
suffered  from  an  attack  of  typhoid  fever,  which  from  the 
first  caused  considerable  anxiety,  and  a  partial  recovery 
from  which  was  followed  by  a  relapse  that  made  the  condition 
of  the  Royal  patient  all  but  hopeless.  Universal  grief  and 
concern  were  manifest,  not  only  in  England,  but  in  India, 
the  Colonies,  and  the  United  States  of  America.  Prayers 
were  offered  in  the  churches  of  every  denomination,  but,  as 
it  seemed,  without  avail ;  and  as  the  14th  December — the 
anniversary  of  the  death  of  the  Prince  Consort  ten  years 
before  from  the  same  disease— approached,  the  excitement 
and  anxiety  became  extreme.  On  that  day,  or  a  few  hours 
earlier,  the  prayers  of  the  people  were  answered  ;  symptoms 
of  a  change  for  the  better  were  perceived  ;  and  ere  long  the 
Prince  was  on  a  fair  way  to  recovery,  and  soon  became  con- 
valescent. A  Thanksgiving  Service  was  soon  after  held  in 
St.  Paul's,  to  which,  as  I  took  part  in  it,  I  shall  presently 
refer. 

The  torpedo,  in  one  shape  or  another,  had  long  been 
known,  but — as  distinguished  from  the  submarine  mine — 
was  first  brought  prominently  into  notice  during  the 
American  Civil  War.  We  have  already  mentioned'  some 
experiments  made  at  Chatham  in  1865  by  American  in- 
ventors. The  old  torpedo,  as  we  have  said,  was  applied 
from  a  boat  by  a  spar  some  thirty  feet  long,  to  which  was 
fastened  an  iron  rod,  and  to  the  end  of  that  the  torpedo, 
a  100  lb.  case  of  gun-cotton  or  gunpowder.  In  making  an 
attack,  the  torpedo-boat  would  stealthily  approach  the 
enemy's  vessel  under  cover  of  darkness  or  fog,  with  the 
spar  raised  ;  and  when  close  up  the  latter  would  be  lowered, 
so  as  to  place  the  torpedo  about  ten  feet  under  water,  when 
the  torpedo-boat  would  drive  full  tilt  against  her  adversary, 
which,  if  the  attack  was  successful,  would  sink  in  a  few 
minutes.  But  in  1S71  the  secret  of  Whitehead's  fish-torpedo 
— one  of  the  most  terrible  instruments  ever  invented  by  man 
for  the  destruction  of  his  fellow-man — was  purchased  by  our 
Government,  t      In    appearance,    the    Whitehead    torpedo 

*  See  p.  325. 

t  U  has  since  been  bought  by  nearly  all  foreign  Powers. 
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resembled  a  large  shark.  It  was  a  long  steel  cylinder, 
fourteen  to  eighteen  inches  in  diameter  at  the  largest  part, 
with  a  venomous  pointed  snout  at  one  end,  and  a  rather 
graceful-looking  tail  at  the  other.  The  hinder  part  of  its  body 
contained  those  mysterious  works  by  which  it  received  its 
motive  power ;  the  head  was  packed  with  gun-cotton,  and 
the  snout  held  a  detonating  fuse.  This  marine  monster  was 
moved  throufjh  the  water  by  a  double  screw  at  the  tail, 
driven  by  small  engines  worked  by  a  reservoir  of  compressed 
air.  It  is  said  that  it  could  maintain  a  speed  of  about  nine 
knots  for  some  three  hundred  yards,  but  would  run  a  mile  at 
a  less  speed  ;  and  that  it  could  be  so  adjusted  as  to  maintain 
its  directioQ  at  any  desired  depth  under  water.  It  was 
generally  launched  from  a  tube  above  or  below  the  surface 
of  the  water ;  dived  immediately  to  the  depth  to  which  it  had 
been  set ;  and  then  continued  to  move  on  at  that  depth  in  a 
direct  course  until  the  reservoir  was  exhausted.  It  could  be 
launched  either  from  a  boat  or  an  ironclad,  either  by  day  or 
night,*  We  were  obliged  to  avail  ourselves  of  this  invention, 
as  well  as  to  defend  ourselves  against  it.  The  cellular 
double  bottom,  designed  to  protect  our  iron  ships  in 
grounding,  was  also  considered  protective  against  torpedoes. 
But  the  greatest  protection,  it  was  thought,  would  be  the 
electric  light,  when  it  could  be  brought  to  illumine  con- 
tinuously  the   surrounding  water,    and    so   to    render   the 

*  Special  torpedo- boats  were  aftenvards  desiKned  and  constructed  ; 
these  were  of  two  siies— a  large  size,  capable  of  taking  the  water  by  them- 
selves, and  a  smaller,  which  were  carried  on  board  large  ships.  Torpedo- 
boat  cakhers  were  sut>sequently  introduced,  which  are  described  as  "  an 
intermediate  class  of  vessels  carrying  an  armament  of  machine-guns'  and 
torpedoes.  These  vessels  are  of  high  speed,  and  their  superior  siie  and 
seagoing  qualities  enable  them  10  maintain  their  speed  in  the  open  sea 
fill  better  than  a  torpedo-boat;  whilst  their  powerful  armament  would 
render  them  formidable  opponents  even  to  large  ships."  Wire -nettings,  on 
the  other  hand,  extended  on  booms  round  the  ship,  were  introducea  as  a 
defence,  to  destroy  which,  however,  a  special  apparatus  was  subsequently 
attached  to  the  torpedo.  It  was  said  in  1S80  that  "inventive  genius  is 
constantly  at  work,  and  experiments  are  continually  gaing  on  to  devise 
and  test  new  apphances  by  which  the  dreaded  weapon  may  be  thwarted ; 
and  a  whole  system  of  tactics  is  in  course  of  being  elaborated  to  increase 
the  efficiency  of  these  means  of  defence  ;"  and  that  "  a  contest  has  in  fact 
been  evoked,  similar  in  nature,  and  not  much  inferior  in  interest  and 
importance,  to  that  which  is  going  on  between  armour  and  guns," 

:    armed  with 
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aodetected  approach  of  tfae  torpedo-boat  impossible,  aad  to 
follow  it  when  detected  ;  and  to  maintain  an  efficient  guard 
of  men  prepared  to  use  promptly  and  rapidly  small  arms 
and  machine-gans. 

In  1871  tfae  Glalton,  a  double-screw  single  Monitor,*  the 
Woodiark,  composite  sloop,  and  tfae  Snaic  and  Scourge,  iron 
gunboats,  were  launched  at  Chatham.  At  Sheemess,  eight 
ships  were  repaired  and  fitted,  in  addition  to  repairs  and 
refits  required  by  the  Steam  Resene,  and  the  maintenance 
of  hulks,  troopships,  etc.  The  WincliaUr  was  broken  up, 
and  the  Hero  and  Medusa  sold  out  of  the  service. 

The  Bank  Holidays,  initiated  by  Sir  John  Lubbock,  were 
instituted  in  1S71  by  Act  of  Parliament,  but  were  not 
adopted  by  the  Admiralty  in  the  Dockyards. 

The  indefatigable  Captain  Hall,  of  Cincinnati,  once  more 
this  year  sailed  for  the  .Arctic  regions.  On  this  occasion, 
however,  he  sailed  as  Captain  of  a  Government  ship,  the 
Polaris,  on  a  Government  expedition  "to  the  North  Pole." 
His  efforts,  therefore,  were  not  limited  to,  though  they 
included,  inquiries  after  the  remains  of  the  Franklin  ex- 
pedition. He  gained  82'  16',  a  higher  latitude  than  had 
ever  before  been  reached ;  but,  turning  southward,  soon 
after  died  suddenly  on  the  8th  November.^  Nothing  further 
seems  to  have  been  found  by  him  of  the  Franklin  party ; 
but  among  other  valuable  results  of  his  enterprise  were  the 
exploration  of  the  West  Greenland  Channel,  and  the 
extension  of  Greenland  and  Grinnell  Land  a  degree  and  a 
half  north. 

•  Her  cost  is  said  to  have  been  about  ^175,000. 

t  The  British  Polar  Expedition  of  1876  placed  a  suitable  epitaph  < 
his  grave  in  Thank  God  Harbour,  Greenlaad,  where  he  was  buried. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIIl. 


NATIONAL  THANKSGIVING  AND  WORLD-WIDE 
EXPLORATION. 

THE  Naval  Estimates  for  the  financial  year  1872-73  for 
Sheerness  Yard  included  £56,141  for  865  Established, 
and  ;f35,i04  for  652  Hired,  Workmen;   i'1,100  for 
Teams ;  £3,518  for  Yard-craft,  with   £1,732  for  victualling 
the  same ;  and  £2,215  for  27  Police. 

On  the  Z7th  February  I  was  privileged  to  take  part  in  the 
National  Thanksgiving  service  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  for 
the  recovery  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  from  the  severe  and 
dangerous  illness  which  had  caused  such  universal  sorrow 
and  alarm  at  the  end  of  1871.  A  few  tickets  had  been  sent 
down  by  the  Admiralty  to  be  distributed  among  the  Principal 
Officers,  and  I  was  favoured  with  one  of  them.  The 
ceremony,  which  has  been  amply  described  in  all  its  details, 
was  grand,  memorable,  and  historic  ;  and  the  assembly  has 
been  said,  "take  it  all  in  all,"  to  have  been  "one  of  the 
most  remarkable  ever  gathered,"  comprehending  as  it  did 
representatives  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  from  all  parts  of 
the  world,  and  many  distinguished  foreigners. 

I  have  alluded'  to  the  alterations  made  in  1869  in  the 
Storekeeper's  department,  with  which  I  was  now  associated. 
In  1872  Mr,  C.  M.  L.  McHardy  wasappointed  tosucceed  Mr. 
Girdlestone  as  Superintendent  of  Naval  Stores,  and  under 
his  authority — it  may  be  mentioned  to  show  the  minute 
details  of  the  accounts  now  required  to  be  kept — the  Store 
Ledgers,  which  had  previously  been  arranged  alphabetically, 
were  subdivided  under  the  heads  of:  A,  timber;  B,  metals 
and  metal  articles ;  C,  coals  for  Yard  use ;  D,  textile  articles 
*  See  p.  376. 
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(canvas,  hemp,  cordage,  etcO ;  E,  miscellaneous  stores; 
F,  torpedo  and  electric  stores ;  G,  coals  for  steam-vessels. 
Ledgers  were  instituted  to  be  kept  by  the  Storehousemen 
for  the  stores  under  their  custody,  according  to  items  of  the 
different  sub-heads  ;  and  the  designation  of  the  ledgers  kept 
in  the  main  office  was  altered  to  "  Records  of  Expenditure." 
All  demands  and  returns,  both  periodical  and  casual,  were 
also  divided  into  sub-heads,  and  again  subdivided  into  items, 
such  as  :  B  i,  armour-plates  and  bolts  ;  B  2,  steel  and  iron 
plates,  angles,  rivets,  and  bolts,  etc.  The  total  Dumber  of 
articles  io  store  was  estimated  at  30,000,  as  indicated  by  the 
several  headings  in  the  ledgers. 

It  will  scarcely  be  a  matter  of  surprise  to  the  reader  that, 
with  the  double  duty  of  Naval  Storekeeper  and  Cashier,  I 
felt  very  much  in  want  of  my  annual  holiday.  In  May  I 
obtained  a  short  leave  of  absence,  and  visited  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  Jersey,  Guernsey,*  and  the  house  and  stadyl  of 
Victor  Hugo  (who  was  then  absent  from  home) ;  and,  more 
interesting  than  all,  the  solitarj'  little  island  of  Sark,  with 
its   thousand  coves   and    cavernst   teeming  with    beautiful 

*  "Hauievillc  House,  the  property  and  residence  of  Viaor  Hugo,  stands 
prominenl  in  the  southern  suburb  of  the  pieturcsijue  town  of  Sl  I'cter 
Port,  the  capital  of  the  island.  IE  is  situated  on  the  apex  of  a  projecting 
buttress-like  hill,  it  hose  sides  are  covered  with  terraced  gardens.  From 
the  street  the  house  presents  no  extraordinary  aspect,  but  its  interior  is 
fiill  of  interest,  as  it  contains  a  great  quantity  of  curiosities,  iw.j.^«f,oid 
furniture,  tapestry,  china,  and  oak  carving,  arranged  with  reniarkabk 
taste.  The  "oak  gallery'  affords  a  good  example  of  this.  Six  windows 
distribute  the  light  over  a  perfect  forest  of  sculptured  oak.  The  gallery  is 
fitted  up  as  a  state  bedroom,  and  is  intended  for  Garibaldi,  should  beever 
honour  Haute\-ille  House  with  a  visit  The  cumbrous  bedstead,  never 
yet  occupied,  with  its  tapestried  coverlet  and  embroidered  curtains,  irre- 
sistibly calls  to  mind  the  state  couch  in  some  feudal  castle.  In  front  of 
the  pillars  which  support  the  canopy  stands  a  maguilicent  standard 
candelabra,  with  branches  for  forty  lights.  The  room  is  hung  with  valuaUc 
tapestries,  representing  the  history  of  Joseph  and  the  Vir^n  Mary,  white 
the  walls  are  inscribed  with  niany  quaint  proverbial  inscriptions." — 
Crapkic,  1874. 

+  "A  remarkable  contrast  is  afforded  by  Victor  Hugo's  study, an  attic 
opening  into  a  small  glass  chamber  on  the  roof,  narrow  to  the  body,  but 
boundless  to  the  soul,  commanding  beautiful  views  of  the  Channel  Islands 
and  of  the  French  coast,  and  containing  everything  in  the  least  space 
possible,  like  a  ship  cabin— a  small  taWe,  with  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  an 
iron  bedstead,  as  narrow  and  hard  .ts  the  bed  of  a  soldier." — Ihiit 

\  See  Swinburne's  "  Ca\'cs  oi  Sark,'  from  which  we  can  quote  bnt  a 
few  lines  : 
"  But  the  secrets  inviolate  of  sunlight  in  hollows  uniroddcn  of  day. 

Shall  be  dream  what  ate  these  who  beholds  not  ^  or  he  that  hath  seat 
«*^1  be  say  ? 
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zoophytes;  its  coupee,  only  six  feet  wide,  which  unites 
"  Great "  and  "  Little  "  Sark,  and  on  which  we  saw  an 
artist  sitting;  and  its  many  flowers  and  curiosities,  entitling 
it  to  be  called  "  L'Isle  des  Roses  et  des  Merveilles."  It  is 
well  known  that  the  passage  from  Guernsey  to  Sark's  rock- 
bound  shores  is  a  troublesome  and  dangerous  one,  and  can 
only  be  safely  made  in  calm  weather.  We  met  with  the 
clergyman  of  the  island,  who  told  us  that  since  he  had  seen 
the  wreck  of  a  party  of  friends,  who  some  years  before  had 
visited  it,  but  were  lost  in  returning,  he  had  never  quitted 
it,  not  daring  to  encounter  the  possibility  of  a  similar 
unhappy  end. 

The  month  of  June  was  rendered  memorable  by  the 
"  duel "  between  the  Hotspur  and  the  Glatton,  with  a  view  of 
testing  the  vulnerability  of  the  turret  of  the  latter,*  consider- 
able doubt  having  been  expressed  as  to  its  ability  to  revolve 

For  the  path  is  for  passage  of  seamews  ;  and  he  that  hath  glided  and 

Over  sea-graas  and  sea-rock,  alijjhling  as  one  from  a  ciladel  crept, 
That  his  foemen  beleaguer,  descending-  by  darkness  and  stealth,  at  the 

Peers  under,  and  all  is  as  hollow  to  hcllward,  agape  and  aghast. 
But  afloat  and  afar  in  the  darkness  a  tremulous  colour  subsides 
From   the  crimson  high   crest  of  the  purple- peaked   roof  to  the  soft- 
coloured  sides 
That  brighten  as  ever  they  widen  till  downward  the  level  is  won 
Of  the  soundless  and  colourless  water  that  knows  not  the  sense  of  the 

From  the  crown  of  the  culminant  arch  10  the  floor  of  the   lakelet 

abloom, 
One  inlinite  blossom  of  blossoms  innumerable  aflush  through  the  gloom. 
All  under  the  deeps  of  the  darkness  .ire  glimmering  :  all  over  impends 
An  immeasurable  infinite  flower  of  the  dark  that  dilates  and  descends. 
That  exults  and  expands  in  its  breathless  and  blind  efflorescence  of 

As   it   broadens  and  bows  to  the  wave-ward,   and  breathes  not,  and 
hearkens  apart." 

See  also  Housthold  Words,  vol.  xiL,  p.  273  ; 
Sark,"  in  Cornkill  Afai(atite,  vol.  w.  (i86i)  ; 
of  Sark,"  in  Good  Words  for  Februar)',  1885. 

*  The  turret  was  38  feet  in  diameter  ;  the  general  thickness  of  its 
armour  was  iz  inches,  with  1 5  inches  of  wood-backing,  but  on  the  port 
side  the  plates  were  14  inches  thick  1  these  plates  had  a  backing  of 
17  inches  of  leak  attached  to  an  inner  skin  of  two  plates  of  3  inch  thick  ; 
the  two  horitontal  girders  were  each  8  inches  deep,  with  flanges  of 
3t  inches,  and  were  J  inch  in  thickness  ;  the  vertical  girders  were 
lo  inches  deep  by  3i  inches  by  J  inch  thick.  The  whole  was  covered 
Inside  the  turret  by  a  1-inch  iron  lining. 
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and  be  worked  if  struck  in  action  by  heavy  projectiles,  and 
whether  serious  damage  might  not  be  done  thereby  to  the 
^uus  and  interior  fittings.  "  The  Admiralty, "  said  the 
Standard,  "  is  now  following  the  grand  and  costly  trials  for 
which  the  War  OfBce  has  so  long  been  celebrated,  and  comes 
before  the  world  with  performances  more  daring  and  more 
useful  than  ail  that  have  gone  before — more  daring,  because 
in  its  full  reality  the  finished  structure  is  submitted  to  attack ; 
more  useful,  because  finality  in  results  is  obtained.  The 
trials  of  guns  and  armour  at  Shoebury,  essential  for  the 
knowledge  of  materials  and  modes  of  construction,  have 
been  required  for  the  construction  of  the  weapons  and  the 
coats  of  mail ;  but  the  duel  between  the  Hotspur  and  the 
Glatton  is  more  than  a  tournament  of  skilful  knights :  it  is 
a  gladiatorial  trial  of  sword  and  breastplate,  only  to  be 
exceeded  in  the  fulness  of  results  by  the  actual  combat  of 
war."  The  "  duel "  took  place  in  Portland  roadstead.  The 
distance  between  the  ships  was  200  yards  ;  the  gun  used  by 
the  Hotspur  one  of  25  tans  (then  the  largest  in  the  Navy) ; 
the  projectile  a  600  lb.  Palliser,  which  was  fired  with  85  lb. 
of  pebble  powder,  hurling  it  with  a  speed  of  more  than 
1,300  feet  a  second,  which  gave  it  a  hitting  force  of  over 
600  foot-tons.  The  result  was  to  show  that  "  neither  the 
gun,  the  carriage,  slides,  nor  turning-gear  of  the  Glatton's 
turret  was  at  all  injured,  the  latter  working  after  the 
experiment  with  perfect  freedom."  The  damage  sustained, 
however,  was  sufficient  to  show  the  necessity  of  giving 
coherence  and  strength  to  the  wooden  backing. 

The  co-operative  system  of  obtaining  domestic  supplies, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  commenced  in  the  North  of 
England  in  1844.  taken  up  in  1865  by  some  employes  of  the 
London  General  Post-Office,  and  in  iS56  extended  to  the 
Civil  Service  generally,  was  in  1S72  adopted  by  the  Army 
and  Navy.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  again  to  this 
Association,  which  eventually  became  the  largest  business  of 
the  kind  in  existence.  The  Civil  Service  Supply  Association 
had  meanwhile  continued  to  prosper;  the  powerful,  and  it 
may  be  admitted  natural,  opposition  it  at  first  encountered 
having  died  away,  the  members  and  ticket-holders,  who 
in    1867    numbered    5,014,    increasing   to    11,387    in   1868, 


15.225  in  1869,18,561   in  1870,20,135  in  1871,  and  21,904 

in  1872. 
The  year  passed  on.     Little  seemed  to  be  doing  in  the 

Sheerness  towns.  The  people  appeared  again  to  have  gone 
to  sleep;  and,  with  regard  to  the  projected  improvements, 
to  be  looking  more  for  outside  help  than  for  that  of  the 
Local  Board.  The  Esplanade  was  not  yet  made,  and  the 
"  Monster  Swimming-bath  "  was  not  yet  completed, 

The  Great  Eastern  lay  for  some  months  this  year  on  view 
in  the  Medway  near  Sheerness,  awaiting  the  arrival  of 
another  telegraph  cable  for  the  Atlantic — the  direct  New 
York.  Since  1865  the  "  leviathan  "  and  her  consorts  had 
laid  more  than  twenty  thousand  miles  of  deep-sea  electric 
cable;  and  Captain  Halpin,  her  Commander,  though  he 
had  laid  from  her  the  longest  sea-cable  in  existence — the 
French-Atlantic  —  and  more  deep-sea  cables  than  anyone 
else,  had  neither  lost  a  single  man  by  accident,  nor  had 
had  anyone  maimed,  from  the  date  he  took  command. 

We  were  occupied  for  some  time  towards  the  close  of 
the  year  in  fitting  the  Challenger,  a  spar-decked  corvette  of 
2,000  tons  displacement  and  400  horse-power,  for  deep-sea 
exploration.  We  have  already  referred  to  the  remarkable 
discoveries  of  the  Lightning*  and  Porcupine,^  lent  by  the 
Admiralty,  at  the  instance  of  the  Royal  Society,  for  scientific 
research,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Carpenter,  C.B.,  F.R.S., 
Mr,  Gwyn  Jeffreys,  F.R.S.,and  Professor  Wyville  Thomson, 
F.R.S.  "Public  interest,"  says  the  latter,;  "was  now 
fairly  roused  in  the  new  field  of  research.  The  rapid 
development  of  ocean  telegraphic  communication  made  all 
these   results   which  affected   telegraphy  in   any  way — the 

•  See  p.  380. 

t  See  pp.  37P,  381,  392.  In  a  letter  which  I  received  from  Captain 
Calver,'  dated  5th  May,  t873,  he  observes,  in  reference  to  my  congratula- 
tions on  the  manner  in  which  his  work  in  the  Porcupine  had  been  related 
by  Dr,  Wyville  Thomson  in  his  •* Depths  of  the  Sea":  "The  doctor's 
mention  of  me  is  sufficiently  ample — the  work  was  to  mc  a  labour  of  love. 
I'm  glad  that  the  Porcupines  success  was  sufficiently  great  to  lead  to  this 

"  Yon  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  the  Royal  Society  have  done  me||thc 
honour  of  electing  me  as  one  of  their  Fellows." 

1  regret  to  add  that  Captain  Calver  died  on  the  28th  October,  189a. 
X  "The  Voyage  of  the  CAalUngcr." 
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precise  depth,  the  nature  and  composition  of  the  bottoiBf 
the  presence  or  absence  of  animals  capable  of  tnakin 
inroads  into  hemp  or  gutta-percha,  the  temperature  of  tbt 
water  through  which  telegraphic  cables  might  have  to  pas 
— of  the  highest  practical  value  ;  whilst  the  novelty  aa 
peculiarity  of  many  of  the  observations  awakened  wide 
spread  curiosity  and  interest  in  even  the  purely  scienti&t 
bearings  of  the  inquiry.""  The  Royal  Society,  therefore) 
submitted  to  Her  Majesty's  Government  a  project 
extended  investigation  by  a  vessel  fitted  out  for  a  three  or 
four  years'  cruise,  with  a  full  scientific  staff  and  all  necessaiy 
fitments.  The  proposal  was  warmly  supported  by  Admii^ 
Richards,  C.B.,  F.R.S.,  the  Admiralty  hydrographer,  and' 
approved  by  the  Admiralty.  The  Challenger  was  accord- 
ingly lent  for  the  purpose  of  circumnavigating  the  globe, 
and  was  commissioned  on  the  15th  November;  the  naval 
ofhcers  being  selected  for  their  special  qualifications  and 
acquirements,  and  the  staff  of  scientists  nominated  by  I 
specially-appointed  committee  of  the  Royal  Society.  TlW 
vessel  was  placed  under  the  command  of  Captain  G.  S. 
Nares,  F.R.S.,  an  officer  of  high  rank  and  experience  ill 
ocean  surveying  (who  was  afterwards  recalled  to  late 
command  of  the  Arctic  expedition  of  1S75)  ;  and  thft 
scientific  staff — consisting  of  three  naturalists,  a  chemist 
and  physicist,  and  an  artist  and  secretary — had  Professor 
Wyville  Thomson  at  their  head.  The  Challenger  left 
Sheerness  on  the  7th  December — the  most  important 
surveying  expedition  which  had  ever  sailed  from  anjl 
country.  We  hope  to  be  able,  when  we  speak  of  her  retun^ 
to  say  something  of  her  adventures  and  discoveries. 

At  the  same  time  as  Edward  G.  Reed — whom  we  have 
already  followed  from  his  youth  to  his  appointment  1 
Chief  Constructor  of  the  British  Navy,  and  onward  to  h 
resignation  of  that  office— was  serving  his  apprenticeship  is 
Sheerness  Yard,  another  youth  of  great  promise — Nathanid 

•  "Our  cousins  .icross  ihe  Atlantic,"  adds  Professor  Wy\-ille  Thomst^ 
"had  been  working  along  with  U'i,  pari  passu, xaA  erelong  several  of  lh(l 
European  States  sent  out  deep-sea  expeditions  more  or  less  elfcctif& 
None  of  these  were  attended  with  any  great  amount  of  success  ;  and 
seemed  evident  that  England  must  give,  at  all  events,  the  first  bioad  o 
line  of  the  physical  conditions  of  the  bed  of  the  ocean.  , 


Barnaby — was  also  serving  his  time  there.  He  was  born  in 
Chatham  in  February,  1829,  of  a  family  which  has  produced 
a  long  succession  of  shipwrights  in  that  Yard;  was  appointed 
shipwright  apprentice  in  Sheerness  Yard  in  1843  ;  and  in 
1848  woo  by  competition  an  Admiralty  scholarship  in  the 
School  of  Naval  Architecture  at  Portsmouth.  After  studying 
there  some  few  years,  he  was  sent  back  to  Sheerness  on 
promotion  to  draftsman.  In  1854  he  superintended  the 
construction  of  the  Viper  and  Wrangler,  gun-vessels,  built  by 
contract  for  the  Royal  Navy.  In  1S55  he  was  removed  to 
the  office  of  design  at  the  Admiralty.  He  was  one  of  the 
four  original  founders  of  the  Institute  of  Naval  Architects  in 
i85o.  The  office  of  Chief  Constructor  of  the  Navy,  vacated 
by  Mr.  Reed  in  1870,  had  not  been  filled  up,  the  duties 
having  been  carried  on  informally  by  the  members  of  his 
staff.  On  the  i6th  December,  1872,  however,  a  Council  of 
Construction  was  appointed,*  and  of  this  Council  Mr. 
Barnaby  became  President,  under  the  title  of  Chief  Naval 
Architect. 

In  1872  the  Rupert,  iron  ram  turret-ship,  the  Kestrel, 
Frolic,  Rifleman,  and  Ready,  composite  sloops,  and  the 
Badger  and  Fidget,  composite  gunboats,  were  launched  from 
Chatham.  The  Rupert  was  of  remarkable  interest,  being 
of  the  same  type  as,  but  larger  and  of  thicker  armour  than, 
the  Hotspur  (launched  in  1870),  which  was  the  first  of  our 
ironclads  specially  designed  for  ramming.  In  these  vessels 
we  were  following  (as  usual)  the  lead  of  the  French,  who  in 
1863  laid  down  the  Taiireau,  and  in  1866  the  Belter,  Cerebcre, 
and  Boule  Dogue,  on  which  vessels,  however,  Mr.  Reed,  the 
designer  of  the  Hotspur  and  Rupert,  is  said  to  have  materially 
improved.  The  ram,  indeed,  was  becoming  a  most  im- 
portant arm  of  offence  (as  illustrated  in  the  sinking  of  the 
Italian  ironclad  Re  d'ltalia  by  the  Austrian  Ferdinand  Max 
at  the  battle  of  Lissa  in  1866) ;  and  was  remarkable,  in 
connection  with  our  powerful  armaments,  as  a  return  to  the 
days  of  old,  when  ships  were  galleys,  and  there  were  no 
guns,   and   ramming   was    the   principal   mode    of   attack 

♦  The  Council  consisied  of  the  following  members,  in  addition  to  the 
President :  Mr,  Wright,  Chief  Knginecr  of  the  Navy  ;  Mr.  F.  K.  Barnes, 
Surveyor  of  Uocky.irds  ;  and  Wo  Constructors  | professional  i 
to  the  Surveyor  of  Dockyards). 
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between  the  Greeks  and  Persians,  and  the  Romans  and 
Carthaginians,  and  was  usually  attended  by  very  serious 
consequences.  And  it  was  thought  not  improbable  that  it 
might  yet  supersede  in  our  own  Navy  all  other  modes  of 
attack.  "  While  armour,"  said  Lord  Armstrong,  "  is  in  a 
great  measure  effective  against  projectiles,  nothing  can 
withstand  the  power  of  the  ram." 

The  Lively,  despatch  vessel,  was  launched  in  1872  at 
Sheerness  ;  where  also  nine  ships  were  repaired  and  fitted- 
out,  in  addition  to  the  repairs,  etc.,  of  the  Steam  Reserve, 
and  the  maintenance  of  hulks,  troopships,  etc.  The  Linnet 
was  broken  up.  The  Drake,  Thames,  /ulia.  Mullet,  and 
Medusa,  were  sold  out  of  the  service. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  as  showing  the  progress  of  Sheppey, 
that  a  new  church — St.  Paul's — was  opened  in  Blue  Town 
this  year,  and  that  the  old  church  at  Eastchurch* — a  very 
fine  Gothic  edifice,  dating  from  1432,  with  a  peal  of  five 
bells — having  been  restored,  was  reopened. 

♦  See  p.  59. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

GREENWICH  COLLEGE.— NAVAL  EVENTS.—  THE  SHAH'S 
REVIEW. 

THE  year  1873  was  one  of  many  very  interesting  events 
connected  with  the  Royal  Navy  and  with  our  Dock- 
yards. On  the  ist  February  the  famous  Hospital  at 
Greenwich,  whose  splendid  spaces  had  presented  only  scenes 
of  emptiness  since  the  departure  of  the  old  naval  pensioners 
that  had  so  long  thronged  its  courts,  was  again  filled  with 
life  and  animation,  being  then  opened  under  the  title  of  the 
Royal  Naval  College,  founded  by  Her  Majesty's  Order  in 
Council,  for  the  instruction  of  naval  officers  of  all  ranks  of 
the  combatant  branch  above  that  of  midshipmen  in  all 
branches  of  theoretical  and  scientific  study  bearing  on  their 
profession,*  who  were  all  to  be  required  to  take  their  degree 
there.  "The  qualities  of  nerve  and  daring  in  which,"  re- 
marked the  Times,  "  our  Navy  was  always  pre-eminent  will 
probably  stand  us  in  good  stead  in  our  future  battles.  But 
a  ship  of  war  has  become  a  very  complicated  machine,  and 
needs  to  be  handled  with  scientific  knowledge."  This  was 
accordingly  provided  for.  Five  Professors  were  appointed, 
with  Instructors  in  Mathematics,  Physical  Science,  Chemistry, 
Applied  Mathematics,  and  Fortification,  and  Lecturers  on 
Naval  Architecture,  Metallurgy,  Engineering,  Law,  Tactics, 
and  Hygiene,  and  at  the  head  of  all  a  Director  of  Studies. 
A  limited  number  of  engineers  of  the   Royal  Navy  and  a 

•  "  My  Lords  desire,  by  ihc  establishment  of  the  College,  10  give  to  the 
executive  officers  of  the  Navy  generally  every  possible  advant.nye  in 
respect  of  scientific  educ-ition  1  but  no  airangemenis  will  be  made  at  all 
prejudicing  the  all-important  practical  training  in  the  aaive  duties  of  their 
professi  on."— A  dmiralty  Minute. 
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selection    of  Dockyard  apprentices,  together    with    privril 
students  of  naval  architecture  and  engineering,  were  ala 
allowed  to  study  at  the  College,  which  thus  superseded  t 
old  Naval   College  at  Portsmouth  and    the   more 
established    School  of   Naval   Architecture   at    South    K« 
sington.*     A   flag-officer  was  appointed    President    of 
College,  with  a  Captain  of  the  Royal  Navy  to  assist  him.f 

On  the  nth  February  Vice-Admiral  the   Hon,    G,  J, 
Elliot,  C.B.,  was  succeeded  in  the  office  of  Commander-il 
Chief  at  the  Nore  by  Vice-Admiral  the  Hon.  G.  F.  Hastingj 
C.B.,  whose  historic   name   ensured   him  a   respectful  I " 
ception,  which  his  kindly  bearing  enhanced. 

The  Naval  Estimates  for  the  Financial  Year  1873-7^  i 
Sheerness  Yard  included  £57,212  for  750  Established,  aDi 
;f49,9oi  for  577  Hired,  Workmen  (including  Factory) 
^1,248  for  Teams;  ;£"3.552  for  Yard-craft,  with  £"1,752  f 
victualling  the  same  ;  and  £2,516  for  27  Police.  An  incre 
of  pay  was  shown  to  be  provided  for  the  artificers  of  aim 
every  grade,  and  the  prospects  of  the  town  were  thus  great^ 
improved.  The  Yard  was  all  alive.  Docks  and  basin 
were  alike  full ;  ships  were  paying  off,  and  others  preparir^ 

•  "  It  is  singular,  but  none  the  less  true,"  says  a  reviewer  in  the  Timtt, 
"that  a  better  knowledge  of  the  value  and  working  of  the  School  at  South 
Kensington  was  possessed  by  foreigners  than  by  most  Englishmen. 
Russians,  Egyptians,  Uutchmen,  a  Norwegian,  and  a  Brstjhan,  were 
numbered  among  its  students',  their  number  exceeding  in  the  aggregate 
by  one  half  the  English  students  who  entered,  exclusive  of  those  sent  by 
the  ."Admiralty.  In  fact,  while  the  School  proved  thoroughly  useful  as 
a  training  institution  for  men  intended  for  the  Government  service^  it 
undoubtedly  failed  to  realize  the  hopes  of  its  promoters— to  become  Kg 
national  institute  for  furnishing  trained  naval  architects  to  the  mercantile 
marine  as  well  as  to- the  Royal  Navy." 

■f  The  design  of  the  institution  was  thus  admirably  set  forth  by  the  Boa_, 
of  Admiralty  :  "  The  paramount  object  which  my  Lords  have  pursued  | 
the  organization  of  the  College  has  been  to  provide  the  most  eflicia 
means  for  the  higher  education  of  naval  officers  adequate  to  the  constai  " 
increasing  reqtiirements  of  the  service :  but  my  Lords  also  anticipate  gL  _ 
advantages  from  the  results  to  accrue  from  the  connection  which  will  I  _ 
established  through  the  College  between  men  distinguished  in  the  various 
departments  of  mathematical,  physical,  and  chemical  science,  and  those 
practical  problems  which  so  vitally  interest  the  navigator,  the  naval  arcbi- 
tea,  and  the  naval  engineer.  My  Lords  expect  the  College  to  become  not 
only  an  educational  establishment,  affording  the  means  of  the  highest 
training  in  theoretical  subjects  to  naval  officers  of  all  classes,  but  also  a 
nucleus  of  mathematical  and  mechanical  science  specially  devoted  lO 
those  branches  of  scieniilic  investigation  which  have  most  interest  for  th* 
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for  their  pennants ;  everywhere  was  heard  the  busy  hum 
of  work,  conducted  wiih  that  admirable  precision  which 
characterizes  the  Royal  Dockyards,  and  resulting  in  the 
turn-out  of  vessels  which  for  finish  and  durability  equal  any, 
if  they  do  not  excel  al!  beside." 

By  Admiralty  order  of  the  1st  of  April,  the  headquarters 
of  the  Medway  Steam  Reserve  were  removed  from  Sheerness 
to  Chatham;  and  ship  after  ship  departed  in  frequent  suc- 
cession during  the  month,  till  all  were  gone  from  us. 

The  Shah  of  Persia  was  about  to  pay  us  a  visit,  and  it 
was  announced  that  His  Majesty  would  arrive  at  Dover  on 
the  i8th  June.  The  Glatton,  whose  acquaintance  we  have 
already  made,  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  Portsmouth,  where 
a  great  Naval  Review  was  to  be  held,  and  I  asked  and 
obtained  permission  to  go  round  in  her.  She  was  the  one 
ship  of  the  British  Navy  which,  from  the  closeness  of  her 
deck  to  the  water,  came  nearest  to  the  American  Monitor.f 
I  embarked  on  the  afternoon  of  the  17th,  and  soon  made 
myself  at  home  on  board.  I  was  pleased  to  find  that  the 
gunner  of  the  Glatton  was  Mr.  James  May,  the  sole  surviving 
*  In  a  work,  however,  on  ihe  "  Royal  Navy,"  published  about  ihistime 
by  Mr.  Francis  El^ar,  the  confidential  assistant  of  Mr.  E.  J.  Reed,  late 
Chief  Constructor,  It  was  said;  "The  great  problem  of  the  last  fifteen  years 
to  all  persons  interested  in  the  progress  and  efficiency  of  the  Navy  has 
been  :  What  should  constitute  a  modem  warship  ?  The  events  connected 
with  the  Russian  Navy,  and  particularly  what  has  been  termed  the 
'  Massacre  of  Sinope,'  proved  that  wooden  line  of  battle  ships  and  frigates 
had  become  almost  worthless  for  fighting  purposes.  The  guns  even  then 
in  use  were  supplied  with  shells  that  easily  penetrated  their  weak  sides, 
and  either  burst  into  fragments,  which  dealt  destruction  among  the 
crews,  or  set  fire  to  the  inflammable  material  of  the  hull ;  while  the  lofty 
sides  of  the  most  powerful  ships  presented  an  inviting  target  to  the 
enemy's  fire,  and  almost  insured  the  certainty  of  being  frequently  hit.  It 
thereiore  became  obvious  to  all  reflective  minds  that  the  time  had  arrived 
for  effecting  radical  changes  in   the  construction  of  warships.     Many 

eroposals  were  made,  and  much  vigorous  discussion  has  ensued,  and  has 
sen  maintained  with  great  animation  down  to  the  present  day,  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  definite  shape  and  character  that  the  war-ship 
design  of  the  future  should  take.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  difficult 
and  complicated  tiuestion  seems  to  be  scarcely  nearer  a  solution  now 
than  it  was  when  the  first  ironclad  ships,  the  IVurrw  stud  Black  Prince, 
were  built.  The  ground  has  been  partly  cleared  by  a  settlement  of  a  few 
of  the  details  of  the  main  question,  and  their  removal  outside  of  the  sphere 
of  discussion  ;  but  Still  the  original  problem,  comphcated  by  the  invention 
of  novel  modes  of  attack,  rem.iins  unsolved." 

t  "Anything  more  full  of  fight  than  the  Glatton,  with  its  two  turret 
portholes,  like  two  glaring  eyeballs,  directed  right  over  the  bows  in  the 
line  of  advance,  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive." — Times. 
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officer  of  H.M.S.  Captain*  who  was,  so  to  speak,  and  as  I 
himself  said,  "brought  up  with  her  from  the  cradle  to  tl 
grave."  (An  interesting  Narrative  of  her  history  and  losi 
— with  a  copy  of  which  Mr.  May  presented  me  —  w 
published  by  him  soon  after  the  event,  and  deserves 
be  better  known.  Unfortunately.  Mr.  May,  having  litt 
acquaintance  with  publishing,  placed  his  MS.  in  the  hani 
of  a  local  printer,  in  consequence  of  which  it  had  but 
small  circulation.)  He  gave  me  some  interesting  anecdot 
of  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Capiaiii.  It  will  be  remem 
bered  that  only  i8  persons  out  of  more  than  500 
"a  greater  sacrifice  of  human  life  than  occurred  to  tb 
British  fJeet  at  the  battle  of  Trafalgar."  > 

At  a  quarter-past  five  on  the  morning  of  the  i8th  Juoj 
we  proceeded  on  our  passage.  At  9.30  we  passed  tb( 
Channel  Fleet  at  anchor  in  the  Downs,  waiting  to  weicoml 
His  Persian  Majesty  ;  and,  after  various  stoppages,  beiD( 
detained  by  a  fog,  stayed  our  engines,  and  came  to  al 
Spithead  about  9  p.m.  We  were  pretty  well  convinced  b] 
our  short  experience  that,  while  few  would  like  to  cross  tl 
Atlantic  or  round  the  Cape  in  such  a  vessel  as  the  Glatton- 
which  lay  so  low  in  the  water  that  the  stream  washed  ov( 
her  decks  as  we  went,  much  as  it  does  on  a  windy  day  ovi 
the  sides  of  the  barges  on  the  Thames — ships  of  this  typ 
were  very  well  calculated  for  the  purpose  for  which  th« 
were  understood  to  have  been  designed — the  protection  t 
our  coasts  and  harbours.  As  the  living  places  of  our  ofificei 
and  seamen,  they  were  prison-like,  and  could  scarcely  b 
healthy. 

The  morning  of  the  19th  being  wet  and  windy,  I  did  nc 
go  ashore  till  the  afternoon,  I  then  landed,  and  took  up 
my  quarters  with  a  friend  at  Portsmouth,  to  await  the  Naval 
Review  of  the  23rd.  In  the  course  of  the  next  two  days  I 
visited  the  Dockyard — the  great  rival  of  Chatham — called 
on  some  of  the  Officers  whom  I  had  known  at  Chatham 
Sheerness,  and  was  conducted  over  the  Yard.  In  pas&ii 
through  the  surgery  I  was  accosted  by  the  Surgery  Atteodai 

•  See  p.  394- 

t  "  Narraiive  of  the  Loss  of  H.M..S.  Cap/, 
the  Sole  Surviving  Officer  [  187*. 
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in  whom  I  recognised  the  young  sailor  who  in  1868  had 
proffered  his  services  to  me  as  a  teacher  in  the  Ragged 
School  at  Sheerness.     I  entered  into  conversation  with  him. 
It  appeared  that  when  he  was  a  youth  he  had  been  left  an 
orphan  ;  that  a  friendly  physician  had  taken  him  in  charge, 
and  had  given  him  an  insight  into  practical  medicine ;  that 
he  had  afterwards  entered  the  Navy ;  and  that  in  the  course 
of    his   service   on   board  the  Crocodile — in  which   he  was 
serving  when  we  first  met — his  knowledge  of  the  healing 
art  had  won  him,  through  the  kind  offices  of  the  chaplain 
(whose  friendship  he  had  gained  by  his  endeavours  to  do 
good  among  his  fellows),  the  post  of  sick-berth  steward  ; 
that  during  the  time  he  held  this  post  he  was  led  into  cor- 
respondence with  Miss  Agnes  Weston,*  and  was  the  means 

*  We  afterwards  learned  how  this  came  about.  Miss  Weston,  a  lady 
by  birth,  and  of  noble  and  highly-distinguished  descent,  who  lived  at  Bath, 
and  who  had  devoted  herself  to  Christian  work,  and  particularly  to  the 
diffusion  of  temperance  principles  (which  she  had  felt  it  her  duty  to 
embrace),  especially  among  the  Militia,  who  annually  assembled  in  Bath 
for  training,  had  written  a  letter  to  a  Christian  soldier  on  board  H.M. 
troopship  Crocodile,  He  read  it  and  re-read  it,  and,  finding  comfort  and 
help  from  its  words  of  Christian  sympathy,  showed  it  to  a  seaman.  The 
seaman's  eyes  glistened  as  he  handed  back  the  letter,  with  the  remark  : 
"That  is  good  ;  we  poor  fellows  have  no  friend.  I  wish  we  had  at  least 
one  such  lady  for  the  Navy  ;  the  Army  has  several.  Do  you  think  that 
that  lady  would  write  to  me  ?  I  would  give  anything  to  receive  a  letter 
like  this."  "  I  am  sure  that  she  will,"  replied  the  soldier.  "  I  will  write 
and  ask  her."  He  did  so.  ("  Thai  letter ^^  said  Miss  Weston  in  1890, 
**  W€LS  the  gtrtn  of  all  my  present  work  in  the  sen>ice?^)  Miss  Weston 
replied  direct  to  the  seaman,  offering  to  be  the  "  one  lady  for  the  Navy  " 
if  she  were  shown  how  or  what  she  could  do.  In  reply,  the  seaman — who 
was  no  other  than  our  humble  friend  the  surgery  assistant  at  Portsmouth 
— forwarded  to  Miss  Weston  the  necessary  information,  sending  her  a 
list  of  all  the  Christian  officers  and  men  in  the  Navy  known  to  him,  and 
thus  laid  the  foundation  of  that  lady's  subsequent  work,  which  have  made 
the  name  of  Agnes  Elizabeth  Weston  well  known  to  every  sailor  in  the 
British  Navy.  For  she  began  a  correspondence  with  individual  sailors 
which  rapidly  grew  into  an  enormous  development.  "  Indeed,"  says  the 
author  ot  "  Our  Bluejackets,"  **  so  great  was  the  demand  for  written  letters, 
that  Miss  Weston  found  it  necessary  to  supplement  them  with  a  monthly 
printed  letter,  which  enabled  her  to  speak  a  friendly  word  to  a  very  much 
larger  number  than  she  could  have  reached  by  her  pen.  During  the  first 
year  of  issue,  500  copies  a  month  addressed  to  individual  men  were  sent. 
In  February,  1872.  1,500  copies  of  the  letter  were  forwarded  each  month. 
The  number  rose  steadily  to  2,000,  :,5oo,  3,000  a  month,  and  still  names 
poured  in,  the  names  of  men  who  wished  to  have  letters,  from  all  parts  of 
the  world,  and  the  circulation  rose  from  3,500  to  21,000,  at  which  figure  it 
now  (1890)  stands."  These  letters  are  called  by  the  men  "  Little  Blue- 
backs,"  on  account  of  the  blue  cover  in  which  they  are  very  appropriately 
issued.  The  issue  by  the  latest  Report  we  have  seen  was  407,895  during 
the  year. 
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of  leading  that  lady  to  devote  her  life  to  the  cause  of  the 
Royal  Navy;  that  in  1871  he  became  the  founder  of  the 
Royal  Naval  Temperance  Society;  and  that  at  the  time  of 
my  visit  he  held  the  position  of  secretary  to  that  society, 
which  had  grown,  however,  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was 
about  to  be  handed  over  to  the  National  Temperance  League 
and  to  Miss  Weston's  care.  But  we  shall  meet  with  this 
young  fellow  again. 

Appropriate  services  were  held  in  the  Portsmouth  churches 
on  Sunday ;  and  Monday,  the  day  of  the  Review,  arrived. 
The  great  fleet — by  far  the  largest  that  had  ever  been  brought 
together,  and  including  every  class  of  ship  in  the  British 
Navy  ;  exhibiting  also  the  many  changes  that  had  taken  place 
in  our  ships  during  the  preceding  fourteen  or  fifteen  years 
— lay  stretched  out  at  Spithead  in  three  lines:  tvo  of  large 
ships,  including  the  old  line  of  battle  ships  Asia,  Donegal, 
Duke  of  Wellington,  Victory,  and  St.  Vinant ;  the  more 
modern  ships  Agincourt,  Northumberland,  Audacious,  Hector, 
Hercules,  Zealous,  Valiant,  Achilles,  Black  Prince,*  Caledonia, 
Sultan,  Vanguard;  and  the  turret-ships  Monarch,  Royal  Som- 
reign,  Prince  Albert,  Corson,  Hotspur,  Glatton,  Cyclops.  Hydra, 
Hecate,  Devastation ;  and  the  third  line  formed  by  the  flotilla; 
of  gunboats  Comet,  Arrow.  Bonetta,  Scourge,  Snake,  Bustai 
Blazer,  Kate,  Bloodhound,  and  a  dozen  or  so  more. 

1  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the  Review,  full  particulars 
of  which  are  recorded  in  the  newspapers  of  the  period. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  reception  of  the  Shah  on  board  the 
Victoria  and  Albert,  accompanied  by  the  Prince  and  Princess 
of  Wales,  the  Czarewich  and  Princess  Dagmar,  the  Duke  of 
Edinburgh  and  Prince  Arthur ;  the  passage  of  the  royal 
yacht,  attended  by  the  Enchantress  with  the  Admiralty,  the 
Elfin,  Vigilant,  Vivid,  Fire  Queen,  and  Lively;  the  Simoom 
with  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  Tamar  with  the  House  of 
Commons,  being  also  in  view,  while  legions  of  steamers  and 
pleasure-boats  crowded  with  sightseers  covered  the  waters; 
the  ships  dressed  simultaneously  and  almost  instantaneously 
in  colours  from  stem  to  stern,  while  the  flag  of  Persia^i 
floated  at  every  main;  the  flame  and  smoke  and  thundi 
of  the  guns,  whose  successive  and  repeated  concussi< 
♦  Sister  ship  of  ihc  Warrior. 
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seemed  like  earthquake  shocks  of  belching  volcanoes  con- 
vulsing and  clouding  the  air;  the  manning  of  the  yards  by 
the  thousands  of  sailors  ;  the  shouts  of  the  assembled  mul- 
titudes, the  ringing  of  the  church  bells  ashore,  and,  withal, 
the  glorious  fineness  of  the  day,  combined  to  form  a 
spectacle  never  to  be  forgotten  by  those  who  witnessed  it ; 
and  especially  to  impress  on  the  mind  of  His  Persian 
Majesty  the  irresistible  power  of  our  Navy,  and  the  great- 
ness of  a  country  which  possessed  and  maintained  such  a 
fleet. 

During  my  stay  at  Portsmouth  I,  of  course,  visited  the 
Viclory,*  trod  with  reverence  her  hallowed  decks,  and  paused 
over  the  effigy  of  Nelson  on  the  spot  where  he  died,  I 
visited  also  the  Naval  Hospital  at  Haslar,  which  was  estab- 
blished,  it  is  said,  about  1746.  The  number  of  patients 
(seamen  and  marines)  at  the  time  of  my  visit  was,  as  it 
appeared,  between  400  and  500;  and  was  understood  to  be 
never  less  than  400,  while  it  often  exceeded  600.  The 
Hospital  Museum  (which  I  also  visited)  had  been  t 
menced  about  fifty  years  before  by  the  curator,  Mr.  W.  N 
Barron,  and  was  being  carried  on  by  his  son  and  successor 
Mr,  C.  Barron.  Specimens  illustrative  of  Human  Anatomy, 
Pathology,  Ethnology,  Comparative  Anatomy  (chiefly  Osteo- 
logical),  together  with  a  collection  of  Birds,  Reptiles,  Fish, 
Insects,  and  other  Articulata,  and  Shells,  were  here  gathered, 
amounting  in  the  whole  to  nearly  18,000;  the  Osteological 
Collection,  particularly  prominent,  being  represented  by 
many  thousand  specimens.  Zoology  was  represented  in 
other  branches  by  useful  collections  of  typical  forms. 

I  returned  to  Sheerness  and  to  my  duties,  and  found 
everything  in  the  Yard  in  full  swing,  and  the  towns  all  alive 
with  the  spirit  of  improvement.  The  assurance  that  the 
Yard  was  being  cared  for  by  the  Government  appeared  to 
have  reawakened  the  inhabitants. 

We  found  that  in  1(573  "ur  former  Superintendent  and 
kind  friend.  Admiral  Sir  W.  King  Hall.  K.C.B.,  who  had 
been  appointed  Superintendent  of  the  Dockyard  at  Uevon- 

•  "A  Short  History  of  the  Victory^  by  Lieutenant  W.  J.  L.  Whanon, 
R.N.,  published  1872,  gives  much  imeresiing  information  respecting  th;it 
famous  ship. 
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port,  was  aiding  Miss  Weston  in  the  great  Temperance 
work  which  she  was  carrying  on  in  our  Navj*.  He  character- 
istically told  her,  when  applied  to  for  assistance,  '•  that  be 
would  do  what  he  could,  and  use  bis  inBuence  with  tbe 
Commanding  Officers  at  Devonport,  on  one  condition — vit. 
that  she  should  Brst  give  an  address  to  the  Dockyard  moi 
in  their  dinner-hour,  at  which  both  himself  and  the  chaplain 
would  be  present,  to  see  what  she  could  do,  '  If  I  am  to 
be  surety  for  you,'  he  said,  '  I  must  first  hear  you  myself; 
for,  you  see,  you  might  go  on  board  and  say  things  that  «« 
could  not  allow  to  pass,  and  then  we  shouldn't  know  what 
to  do  with  you.  If  you  were  a  man.  we  could  soon  wait 
yon  over  the  ship's  side  ;  but,  unfortunately,  a  lady  is  not  so 
soon  disposed  of.'  True  to  his  word,  a  Meeting  of  Dock^'ard 
men  was  convened  by  Sir  William  and  addressed  bj'  Miss 
Weston  ;  and  the  Order  was  subsequently  passed  on  to  all 
H.M.'s  ships  in  the  harbour,  '  Don't  be  afraid  to  let  Misi 
Westoo  come  on  board  and  speak  to  yoor  Ship's  company; 
I'll  stand  security  iot  her.' "  Tbe  influence  of  sach  an 
Order  was  prodigious. 

A  grand  Ball  was  gi\-eo  in  Jniy  by  tbe  Captain  and  officers 
of  the  flagship  Duncam  to  tbe  newly-appointed  Commander- 
in-Chief  and  other  Naval  and  Militarj"  Ofiicers,  the  Officers 
of  Sheemess  and  Chatham  Vards,  etc  (with  their  wives  and 
daoghters).  some  300  in  number.  The  ship  was  (as  asoal] 
so  dressed  and  transformed  by  flags,  evergreens,  flowers, 
and  brilltaot  arms  in  ^-arions  dences.  as  to  leave  little 
appearance  of  its  being  numbered  amongst  "  old  England's 
wooden  n-alls  "  ;  while  the  lively  strains  of  the  ship's  band, 
tbe  evolutions  of  the  merr\*  dance,  the  bright  dresses  of  tbe 
ladies,  and  tbe  brilliant  oniforros  of  tbe  officers,  made 
altogether  a  scene  of  great  spleitdoar  and  beaat>'. 

It  was  interesting  to  watch  tbe  progress  of  Sheemess.  to 
which  an  ill  name — at  one  time,  indeed,  deser^^ed  (ot  its 
maish  miasma  and  low  social  conditicMi — undeserved!}' 
clang,  bat  which  offered  great  ad\-antages  to  tbe  weary 
Londoner  in  its  eas>-  aocessibihty,  invigorating  air,  excellent 
sea-bathing,  and  tbe  oppoTtnnit>-  it  aflbrded  of  acquaintance 
K  naral  and  militaiy  resoorces.  In  Augost  the 
•  whick  had  aot  been  beid  since  1S64,  »^s  revived. 


and  brought  many  visitors  to  Sheppey,  who  doubtless  appre- 
ciated its  healthful  breezes,  fine  beach,  splendid  marine 
views,  and  pleasant  rambles;  while  some  enjoyed  the  chance 
it  gave  them  of  geological  research,  the  study  of  ocean  life, 
and  the  collection  of  seaweeds,  shells,  and  pebbles. 

The  Sheerness  Improvement  Association  were  assiduous 
in  calling  attention  to  the  extraordinary  salubrity  of  Sheppey, 
its  many  attractions,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  could  be 
reached  from  the  Metropolis;  and  in  obtaining  the  erection 
of  a  Central  Railway  Station,  and  promoting  that  of  a  Pier 
on  the  beach  and  an  Esplanade.  The  name  of  Shf-ERness- 
on-Sea,*  which,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  given  to  the 
beachward  portion  of  the  towns,  was  in  itself  an  attraction. 

The  new  movement  affected  the  outlying  districts  of 
Sheppey.  The  memorial-stone  of  a  new  church  was  laid  at 
Leysdownt  in  October,  and  an  effort  was  also  made  towards 
the  restoration  of  the  old  church  at  Queenborough.]: 

Returning  to  our  Armaments,  it  may  be  remarked  that  a 
further  increase  in  the  size  and  velocityof  our  guns  appeared 
at  this  time  to  be  contemplated.  It  is  certain  that  though 
England  was  then  in  advance  of  any  other  Power  in  the 
number  and  force  of  her  heavy  ordnance,  yet  a  brief  pause 
in  her  progress  would  have  sufficed  to  throw  her  behind  in 
the  race,  and  to  permit  other  nations  to  use  her  acquired 
experience  as  a  stepping-stone,  whence  they  could  lightly 

*  A  bird's-eye  view  of  Sheemess.  with  its  existing  and  projected  im- 
provements, was  prepared  and  exhibited  ;  and  it  was  resolved  to  repro- 
duce it  in  a  fine  chromo- lithograph  of  large  size,  and  display  ilie  same  at 
the  London  railway-stations  and  other  public  places.  The  "  Guide  to 
Sheerness,"  published,  as  we  have  already  seen,  some  time  before,  was 
extensively  circulated.  Correspondence  was  opened  with  the  Week-day 
Excursion  Society,  and  with  numerous  excursion  agents  in  and  about 
London.  Public  attention  was  also  called  to  Sheerness  by  advertisement, 
and  the  Metropolitan  press  was  interested  in  the  subject,  and  advocated 
the  claims  of  the  place,  showing  that  ^30,000  had  been  expended  in 
draining  and  improving  it,  and  that  it  now  offered  excellent  facilities  for 
recreation  and  sea-bathing.  In  short,  everylbing  was  done,  and  pro- 
posed to  be  done,  that  could  be  devised  to  place  iheerness  in  its  rightful 

t  See  p.  69. 

t  It  may  be  mentioned,  in  connection  with  these  Church  movements, 
that  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Auxiliary  Bible  Society  in  November, 
the  audience,  notwithstanding  an  unfavourable  state  of  (he  weather,  lar 
exceeded  that  of  the  previous  year,  and  represented  all  classes  of  the 
community. 
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to  greater  achievements.  England  was  then  in  the 
van  with  three  turret-ships  armed  with  35-ton  guns,  and 
these  weapons  were  soon  to  be  improved  upon  by  the  new 
38-ton  guns  in  course  of  construction  ;  but  Krupp 
pared  to  produce  60-ton  guns  having  a  calibre  of  15  inches, 
and  had  exhibited  a  block  of  steel  ready  for  boring  to  that 
size  at  the  V'ienna  Exhibition.  It  was  understood  at  this 
time  that  a  well-known  English  house  had  been  in  com- 
munication with  more  than  one  foreign  Government  00  the 
production  of  guns  weighing  60  tons,  and  that  certain 
preparations  had  already  been  made  for  their  manufacture. 
It  seemed  probable,  therefore,  that  guns  of  60  tons  would 
soon  be  made  for  our  ships,  and  would  be  followed  by  others 
of  even  heavier  weight.* 

The  Raleigh,  iron  frigate,  with  wood-sheathed  and  coppered 
hull,  was  launched  at  Chatham  in  1873.  The  first  ship  so 
constructed — the  Inconstant — had  been  laid  down  at  Pem- 
broke about  1867,  and  was  followed  by  the  Shah.  The  system 
thus  inaugurated  had  been  found  so  successful  that  its 
adoption  in  a  modified  form  for  naval  cruisers,  both  English 
and  Continental,  had  become  largely  extended.  The  Alba- 
tross and  Flying  F/s/i,  composite  sloops,  and  the  Ariel  and 
Zephyr,  composite  gunboats,  all  of  four  guns  each,  were  also 
launched  at  Chatham  the  same  year.  The  Encounter,  screw 
corvette,  was,  moreover,  launched  at  Sheerness,  where  nine 
ships  were  also  repaired  and  fitted  out,  in  addition  to  the 
repairs,  etc.,  of  the  Steam  Reserve  and  the  maintenance  of 
hulks,  troopships,  etc.  Two  of  the  Yard-craft  and  the  ^tna 
were  broken  up. 

We  have  already  mentionedt  the  disturbance  occasioned 
among  the  Civil  Service  Writers  by  the  Regulations  of  1870. 
These  Regulations  led  them  to  form  an  Association  for  the 
restoration  of  the  privileges  of  i865,  and  also  for  a  general 
improvement  of  their  condition  ;  an  Association  which  long 
ere  this  had  become  strongly  organized,  and  which,  being 
conducted  in  a  legitimate  and  modest  though  earnest  manner, 
and  encouraged  by  the  support  of  public  opinion  and  of 
many  members  of  all  parties  in  the  House  of  Commons,  led 
1873  to  the  appointment  of  a  Special  Parliamentarj' 
See  Times,  iiih  December,  1873.  t  Sec  p.  390. 
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Committee  of  Inquiry,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Arthur 
Otway ;  which  unanimously  reported  its  disapproval  of  the 
changes  that  had  been  made,  and  recommended  the  restora- 
tion of  the  old  privileges,  including  a  progressive  rate  of 
pay,  for  all  "  writers  "  throughout  the  Service.  This  was 
followed  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  then  existing  Regulations ; 
and  the  substitution  some  months  later  of  a  new  code 
granting  a  few  days'  holiday  annually,  and  leave,  with  pay, 
when  sick,  but  no  increase  of  emolument.  A  fresh  agitation 
ensued,  and  was  supported,  like  the  first,  by  various  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  who  proposed  to  renew  the 
contest  on  the  reassembling  of  Parliament.  Special  com- 
plaint was  made  that,  while  engaged  to  do  only  "  mechanical " 
or  copying  work,  the  Writers  were  employed  on  work  of  the 
same  kind  as  Clerks  on  the  Establishment,  who  had  com- 
fortable and  increasing  salaries,  while  the  Writers  had  no 
increase  of  pay,  and  were  liable  to  dismissal  at  any  time. 

We  cannot  close  the  year  without  reference  to  Mr. 
Samuel  Plimsoll,  "  the  Sailor's  Friend,"  and  his  efforts  on 
behalf  of  our  mercantile  navy.  For  it  was  in  this  year 
that — having  accumulated  a  mass  of  facts  proving  that  the 
greatest  evils  resulted  from  the  wilful  employment  of  un- 
seaworthy  ships,  from  overloading  them  and  undermanning 
them,  from  bad  stowage  and  from  over-insurance;  and  that 
unscrupulous  owners  injured  rotten  or  "coffin"  ships  at  a 
sum  greatly  exceeding  their  real  value,  and  sent  them  to  sea 
hoping  they  would  founder,  by  which  means  they  would 
make  larger  profits  than  by  the  legitimate  carrying  of  mer- 
chandise, and  failing  to  induce  Parliament  to  put  an  end  to 
these  evils— he  published  the  work  entitled  "  Our  Seamen," 
which  led  to  the  passing  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  in 
1876,  by  which  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  they  were 
remedied.* 

*  In  1890,  after  his  retirement  from  Parliamentary  life,  Mr.  Plimsoll 
published  his  work  on  "Cattle-ships,"  in  which  he  exposed  the  cruellies 
and  great  dangers  connected  with  the  shipping  of  live  callle  across  the 
ocean  to  British  pons. 
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CHAPTER    XXX. 

ACTIVITIES,  FESTIVITIES,  AND  SOLEMNITIES. 
NEW  ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  CIVIL  SERVICE. 

BUILDING  and  repairing  were  both  in  hand  at  Sheer- 
ness  at  the  beginning  of  1874  ;*  money  was  flowing 
into  the  pockets  of  the  workmen ;  Officers  and  Clerks 
were  looking  up,  and,  there  was  reason  to  believe,  were 
receiving  special  consideration ;  and  there  was  even  a  pro- 
bability that  the  Yard  would  be  enlarged,  to  meet  the 
increasing  requirements  of  the  Navy. 

The  Naval  Estimates  for  the  year  1874-75  for  Sheemess 
Yard  included  ^56,444  for  740  Established,  and  jf5i,ii4  for 
887  Hired,  Workmen  ;  ^1,248  for  Teams  ;  ^3,545  for  Yard- 
craft,  with  £1,752  for  victualhng  the  same  ;  and  £"2,495  fo' 
27  Police. 

The  year  1874  may  be  said  to  have  been  socially  in- 
augurated by  preparations  for  the  Marriage  of  the  Duke  of 
Edinburgh  to  the  Grand  -  Duchess  Marie  Alexandra  of 
Russia,  which  was  solemnized  on  the  23rd  January,  and 
commemorated  at  Sheemess  by  a  grand  Ball  at  Admiralty 
House,  to  which  we  had  the  honour  of  an  invitation.  We 
had  also  the  pleasure,  on  the  7th  hfarch,  of  attending  the 
reception  of  the  Duke  and  his  bride  on  their  arrival  in 
England,  to  which  the  people  of  Sheemess  were  the  first  to 
welcome  them.  On  this  occasion  also  a  grand  Ball  Wiis 
given  by  the  Commander-in-Chief,  which  we  attended. 

*  "  From  published  returns,  ii  appears,"  says  Mr.  King,  speaking  o(  the 
British  Navy,  '■  that  during  the  eitjht  years  from  1866  10  r874,  icn  and  a 
half  millions  of  pounds  sterling  weie  expended  on  the  construction  oif 
new  ships,  six  millions  of  which  were  fur  armoured  ships,  and  four  axA 
a  half  millions  for  unarmoured  vessels.  During  ihe  same  period  one 
and  onc-ihird  million  pounds  were  expended  on  the  repnirs  ol  armoured 
ships,  and  nearly  four  millions  in  the  repnirs  of  vessels  of  all  other  kinds.' 
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It  was  pleasing  to  see  the  interest  taken  by  the  Officers 
of  the  Army  in  the  men  under  their  command  ;  and  es- 
pecially by  Colonel  Desborough,  Commandant  of  Sheerness 
Garrison,  who  from  the  time  of  his  arrival  had  been 
unsparing  in  his  efforts  to  promote  the  comfort  of  the 
soldiers  in  their  barracks,  to  devise  schemes  for  the  employment 
0/  their  leisure,  and  in  every  way  to  benefit  them ;  and  had 
been  accustomed,  when  troops  were  ordered  on  foreign 
service,  to  invite  them  to  tea  and  entertainment  on  the 
evening  previous  to  their  departure^an  evening  usually 
appropriated  by  the  men  to  jollification  and  carousal. 
Living  in  the  Yard  as  we  did,  and  divided  from  Blue 
Town  only  by  the  Dockyard  wall,  and  by  two  or  three  other 
houses,  the  sounds  of  drunken  and  quarrelsome  sailors  and 
soldiers  were  frequently  heard  by  us  as  we  lay  in  our  beds  ; 
and  fervently  did  we  wish  success  to  the  efforts  of  the 
officers  of  the  Navy  and  Army,  to  those  of  Miss  Weston 
among  our  sailors,  and  those  of  Mrs.  Daniel  and  Miss 
Robinson  among  our  soldiers,  to  suppress  the  prevalence  of 
intemperance  in  the  service. 

On  the  13th  March  I  had  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  at 
Gravesend,  with  other  Officers  of  the  Yard,  the  reception  of 
His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Czar  of  Russia  on  the  occasion  of 
his  arrival  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  (jueen. 

A  privilege  gie.it  and  precious  fell  to  my  lot  on  Saturday, 
the  18th  April,  when  I  was  permitted  to  attend  the  funeral 
of  David  Livingstone,  the  famous  medical  missionary  to 
Africa,  the  scientific  and  popular  traveller,  the  enemy  of 
slavery,  the  friend  and  champion  of  the  slave.  I  had  long 
been  interested  in  missions*  and  in  travel,  and  felt  the 
greatest  desire  to  witness  the  august  ceremonial  with  which 
the  remains  of  this  prince  of  missionaries,  this  "greatest 
African  traveller  of  all  time,"t  this  practical  Wilberforce  of 
the  age,  were  to  be  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey.  All 
the  world  had  heard  of  Livingstone,  his  Scottish  birth,  his 
early  thirst  for  knowledge,  his  love  of  books  of  travel,  his 
consecration  of  heart  to  missionary  work,  his  acquaintance 
with  Robert  Moffat,  the  pioneer  of  African  missions,  and 
his  departure  for  Africa.  They  were  acquainted  with  his 
•  Sec  vol.  i.,  p.  6.  t  Dean  Stanley. 
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labours  in  Bechuana,  his  escape  with  a  crunched  ann-bone 
from  the  mouth  of  the  lion,  his  marriage  to  a  daughter  of 
Moffat,  his  explorations  and  discoveries,  and  his  return  to 
England  after  years  of  travel,  and  the  acquisition  of  vast 
stores  of  information  amidst  innumerable  difficulties,  bard- 
ships,  sicknesses,  and  perils.  The  publication  in  1857  of 
his  "  Missionary  Travels";  his  visit  to  Cambridge,  and  the 
subsequent  formation  of  the  University  Mission  ;  his  appoint- 
ment by  the  Government  to  be  chief  of  an  expedition  for 
exploring  the  Zambesi,  its  tributaries,  and  the  neighbouring 
regions,  were  all  of  them  remembered.  The  troubles,  per- 
plexities, disappointments,  and  afflictions  with  which  he 
had  afterwards  to  contend  (including  the  death  of  his  wife 
and  of  some  of  his  comrades  and  helpers} ;  his  return,  after 
six  years'  further  service,  to  Great  Britain,  and  his  welcome 
there;  and  the  publication  of  his  second  book,  "The 
Zambesi  and  its  Tributaries,"  could  not  be  forgotten.  His 
redeparture  to  Africa  as  a  missionary,  but  with  a  com- 
mission from  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  to  settle  a 
disputed  question  respecting  the  watershed  of  Central  Africa 
and  the  source  of  the  Nile ;  the  reports  which  reached 
home  of  his  murder  in  Africa,  and  the  despatch  of  a  Boat 
Expedition  in  search  of  him,  which  failed  to  find  him,  but 
ascertained  that  he  was  alive;  his  return  to  Ujiji  for  rest, 
and  then  his  resumption  of  his  task  ;  his  subsequent  meeting 
with  Stanley  (already  known  for  his  great  enterprise,  daring 
courage,  and  dauntless  perseverance),  who  had  been  sent 
out  to  seek  him,  and,  after  many  months  of  travel,  toil,  and 
peril,  succeeded,  in  November,  1871,  in  finding  him  as  he 
was  again  returning,  with  his  task  as  yet  unaccomplished, 
to  Ujiji  for  rest;  his  refusal  to  leave  Africa  till  he  had 
made  another  effort  to  solve  the  geographical  problem;  bis 
death  in  the  wilds  of  the  continent  while  his  work  was  yet 
incomplete;'  the  embalmment  of  his  body,  and  the  burial 
of  his  heart  by  his  faithful  attendants,  Jacob  Wainwright 
and  his  native  companions,  in  the  soil  of  the  land  he  so 
much  loved,  and  their  conveyance  of  the  rest  of  his  remains 
over   1,000  miles  lo   the  coast   amid   endless  dangers   and 

*  "  The  Lasl  Journals  of  Livitiesione,"  brought  up  to  within  a  few  days 
of  his  dealh,  were  published  in  1874. 
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difficulties ;  the  consignment  of  the  body  to  a  British 
cruiser,  and  its  reverential  reception  at  Southampton  ;  and, 
finally,  the  arrival  of  the  remains  in  London — all  were  known 
and  recorded.  And  now  its  identification  by  the  crunched 
arm-bone,  and  its  deposit  in  the  map-room  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society  to  await  its  interment  in  the  proudest 
mausoleum  and  with  the  most  reverential  honours  that 
England  could  give,  were  matters  of  general  information. 

I  repaired  to  the  Abbey  early  in  the  morning.     By  favour 
of  Dean  Stanley,  I  obtained  a  seat  in  the  chancel,  near  the 
altar,  and  immediately  behind  one  of  the  pews  assigned  to 
the  members  of  the  Livingstone  family.    The  funeral  was 
to  take  place  between  one  and  two  o'clock.     By  a  little 
after  noon  an  immense  congregation,  with  few,  if  any,  ex- 
ceptions clad  in  mourning,  had  assembled,  and  seemed  to 
fill  the  Abbey,  into  which  the  bright  sunshine  poured  in 
glorious  streams,  illumining  the  lofty  pillars  and  arches,  the 
monuments  and  statuary,  that  met  the  eye  on  every  side, 
and  associated  themselves  with  thoughts  of  the  illustrious 
dead  lying  all  around,  and  of  him  who  was  now  about  to  be 
added  to  their  number.     Wreaths  of  laurel  and  myrtle  and 
bright  flowers  brought   by  many  to  lay  upon  the  great 
Missionary's  grave,  attracted  the  eye  here  and  there ;  and 
an  especially  beautiful  mass  of  white  azaleas  and  camellias, 
^th  palm-fronds  and  cypress-leaves,  brought  by  the  chief 
mourners,  lay  near  me,  just  by  the  dark  tressels  on  which 
the  coffin  was  to  be  laid.    About  one  the  bell  of  the  neigh- 
bouring Church  of  St.  Margaret  began  to  toll;  and  soon 
after    the  solemn   voices  of   the   choristers  chanting  the 
anthem  "  I  am  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life,"  accompanied 
by  the  swelling  tones  of  the  organ,  announced  the  approach 
of  the  funeral  procession  from  the  nave,  where  (as  it  entered 
from  the  crowded  streets  round  the  Abbey,  through  which, 
followed  from  the  rooms  of  the  Geographical   Society  by 
Royal  and  many  other  carriages,  the  hearse  had  come)  it 
had  been  received  by  the  Dean  and  clergy,  to  the  choir.     As 
it  advanced,  the  whole  assembly  rose,  and  while  voices  and 
organ  pealed  forth  the  succeeding  anthem.  ''  I  know  that 
my  Redeemer  liveth,"  the  coffin,  covered  with  beautiful 
flowers,  and  accompanied    by  eight  pall-bearers — first   of 


whom  was  Henry  Stanley  (who  had  only  just  returned  from 
a  mission  to  Ashantee),  and  on  the  other  side  Jacob  Wain- 
wright,  Livingstone's  faithful  native  attendant,  the  remaining 
pall-bearers  being  old  sunburnt  companions  and  associates 
of  Livingstone's,*  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  connection 
with  him — was  taken  to  its  temporary  resting-place.  A 
long  train  of  mourners  followed  the  bier,  led  by  the  two  sons 
of  Livingstone  and  his  patriarchal  father-in-law,  the  vener- 
able Moffat ;  after  whom  came  Peers  of  the  realm,  Bishops, 
the  Lord  Mayor,  City  Remembrancer,  and  Corporation  of 
London,  Admirals  and  Generals,  provincial  Mayors,  Provosts, 
and  other  civic  dignitaries,  deputations  from  missionary, 
scientific,  anti-slavery,  and  foreign  societies,  etc.,  till  no 
room  was  left  for  more,  and  even  the  sacrarium  was 
crowded,  while  innumerable  heads  looked  down  from  the 
triforium  far  above  us.  On  the  coffin  were  to  be  seen  a 
beautiful  cross  of  white  blossoms  ;  a  wreath  sent  by  Her 
Majesty  Queen  Victoria  ;  and  a  crown  of  immortelles  from 
Lady  Burdett  Coutts  ;  wittibranchesof  African  palm  ;  while 
a  mass  of  bright  spring  flowers  lay  below. 

And  now  the  solemn  and  beautiful  service  of  the  Church 
of  England  proceeded — Jacob  Wainwright  standing  at  the 
head  of  the  coffin — the  hymn  "  O  God  of  Bethel  "  arose  on 
high  ;  and  the  procession  began  its  march  to  the  tomb  in  the 
nave,  the  organ  pouring  forth  its  plaintive  strains,  while  the 
mourning  relatives,  friends,  clergj',  choristers,  and  people, 
gathered  around  the  grave;  and  numbers  crowded  and 
looked  down  from  the  lofty  clerestories,  and  many  peered 
through  the  Abbey  windows  on  the  touching  scene.  The 
service  was  impressively  proceeded  with  by  the  Dean,  the 
coffin  was  reverently  uncovered,  the  inscription  was  seen — 

"  David  Livingstone. 

Bom  at  nianlyre,  Lanarkshire,  Scotland,  19  March,  1S13  ; 

Died  at  llala,  Central  Africa,  I  May,  1873"— 

and  the  remains  were  lowered  into  their  last  resting-place, 
while  the  choir  tenderly  sang  "  Man  that  is  born,"  the  Dean 

*  These  included  Mr.  Young,  the  head  of  the  Boat  ENpediii 
search  of  Livingstone  ;  Mr.  Webb  and  Mr.  Walker,  the  Doctor's  friends 
and   companions   in   Africa  ;    Mr.    Oswell,    another   friend   and    fellow- 
traveller  ;  General  Sir  Thomas  Steele,  the  hon-hunier ;  and  Dr.  Kirk,  the 
botanist  of  the  Zambesi  Expedition. 
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following  with  the  "Forasmuch"  and  the  sorrowful  "earth 

to  earth ;"  which  were  succeeded  by  the  sublime  anthem  **  I 

heard  a  Voice  from  heaven,"  the  Kyrie  Eleison,  the  Lord's 

Prayer,  and  that  next  it,  the  collect,   and  afterwards   the 

glorious  anthem  "  His  body  is  buried  in  peace,  but  his  name 

liveth  for  evermore."     Then  the  Dean  pronounced  the  final 

blessing,*  immediately  after  which  the  organ  began  Handel's 

Dead    March    in   "  Saul,"  while  the   mourners    dropped 

their  tears  and  flowers  into  the  grave ;  and,  moving  slowly 

away,  permitted  the  multitude  of  friends  and  spectators  to 

approach  and  look  into  the  tomb,  and  add  the  garlands 

which  many  of  them  had  brought  to  those  which  already  lay 

there.     As  for  me,  I  reverently  followed  the  steps  of  the  aged 

Moffat ;  and  never  shall  I  forget  the  heaven-lit  countenance 

of  the  patriarch — tinged,  it  is  true,  with  some  little  sadness — 

as  he  left  the  scene,  thinking,  perhaps,  of  the  time  when  he 

first  introduced  into   the  mission -field   the   associate  and 

friend — afterwards  to  become  his  son — whose  dust  he  had 

just  seen  committed  with  such  honours  to  the  tombi*  in  the 

sure  and  certain  hope  of  a  joyful  resurrection,  and  whose 

spirit  he  would  erelong  himself  gladly  rejoin.J 

The  claims  of  the  Civil  Service  Writers  were  again  brought 
before  Parliament  in  1874,  and  a  Royal  Commission  was 
appointed  in  April  to  inquire  into  the  constitution  and 
arrangements  of  the  Civil  Service  generally,  including  the 
** alleged  grievances"  of  the  Writers.§      This  Commission 

♦  A  funeral  sermon  on  Dr.  Livingstone  was  preached  by  Dean  Stanley   . 
the  following   evening   in  Westminster  Abbey,  and   was   published   in 
€}ood  IVards  for  May,  under  the  title  of  "The  Mission  of  the  Traveller." 

t  Few  will  visit  the  Abbey  without  pausing  at  the  grave  to  read  the 
epitaph  (written  by  Dean  Stanley) ;  "  Brought  by  faithful  hands 

OVER   LAND  AND  SEA,  HERE  RESTS   DAVID   LIVINGSTONE,  MISSIONARY, 

Traveller,  Philanthropist,"  etc 

t  Dr.  Moffat  died  9th  August,  1883. 

§  The  precise  instructions  were  to  investigate — 

^  I.  The  method  of  selecting  Civil  Servants,  in  the  first  instance. 

"  2.  The  principles  upon  which  men  should  be  transferred  from  office 
to  office,  especially  in  cases  where  one  establishment  has  been  abolished 
or  reduced  in  numbers,  and  when  there  are,  consequently,  redundant 
employ^  whose  services  should,  if  possible,  be  made  available  in  other 
departments. 

^  3.  The  possibility  of  grading  the  Civil  Ser\'ice  as  a  whole,  so  as  to 
obviate  the  inconveniences  which  result  from  the  difference  of  pay  in 
different  departments. 

"  4.  The  system  under  which  it  is  desirable  to  employ  writers  or  other 
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made  its  First  Report  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  proposed 
the  distribution  of  the  Civil  Service  Clerks  of  the  future  ialo 
two  classes,  a  "  Higher"  and  a  "  Lower"  Division  (to  be 
by-and-by  spoken  of),  into  the  latter  of  which  the  Writers 
might  be  received,  if  within  certain  limits  of  age,  on  passing 
an  Examination  ;  remaining,  otherwise,  on  the  pay  of  ten- 
pence  an  hour,  under  the  title  of  "  Copyists,"  with  liability, 
as  before,  to  discharge.  Nothing,  however,  was  done  till 
after  the  delivery  of  the  full  Report  in  1876, 

It  will  be  remembered  that  we  met  Mr.  Henry  M.  Stanley 
at  the  funeral  of  Livingstone.  In  his  book,  "Through  the 
Dark  Continent "  (published  1878),  Stanley  wrote  :  "  He 
had  died  by  the  shores  of  Lake  Bemba,  on  the  threshold  of 
the  dark  region  he  had  wished  to  explore.  The  work  be 
had  promised  me  to  perform  was  only  begun  when  death 
overtook  him.  The  effect  was  to  fire  me  with  a  resolution 
to  complete  his  work  ;  to  be,  if  God  willed  it,  the  next 
martyr  to  geographical  science,  or,  if  my  life  was  to  be 
spared,  to  clear  up  not  only  the  secrets  of  the  Great  River 
throughout  its  course,  but  also  all  that  remained  still  pro- 
blematic and  incomplete  of  the  discoveries  of  Burton  and 
Speke,  and  Speke  and  Grant."  By  August  all  was  ready. 
The  conductors  of  the  London  Daily  Telegraph  and  the  Nete 
York  Herald  jointly  engaged  Mr.  Stanley  to  proceed  to 
Afi*ica ;  arrangements  were  made  by  Sir  Edwin  Arnold, 
C.S.I-,  F.R.G.S.,  the  editor  of  the  former  newspaper  ;  and 
on  the  15th  August  Mr.  Stanley,  with  Francis  John  Pocock 
and  Edward  Pocock,  natives  of  Upnor,  near  Chatham*  (of 

persons  for  the  discbarge  of  duties  of  less  importance  than  those  usually 
assigned  to  established  clerks,  or  duties  of  a  purely  temporary  chaiacter.' 

•  "They  came  to  me,"  says  Sir  Edwiit  Arnold,  " beseech) nj;  to  be 
iccommended  as  attendants  upon  Mr.  Stanley,  upon  the  great  and  ^itftil 
joamey  which  resulted  !□  the  navigation  of  the  \'iaoria  Nyana,  and 
the  discovery  of  the  course  of  the  Coo^'O.  1  warned  them  and  their  good 
&tlwt  and  mother  of  the  perils  of  the  ctpeditioD  :  but  they  wne  alt  made, 
these  Pococks.  girls  and  bo>-s  alike,  of  the  British  stuff  which  does  not 
know  fear,  and  go  they  would  if  go  they  might.  Mr.  Stanley  agreed  to 
take  them,  and  ihey  did  him,  as  he  has  many  times  avowed,  gaUant  ser- 
But.  unhapfHly.  one  of  these  brai-e  young  men  died  on  the  martrb 
up  country  to  Uganda,  and  the  other  finished  in  the  rapids  of  the  Caa]gi%, 
thus  making  three'  members  of  one  poor,  simple  Kentish  fisberaiaa'i 
giren  to  science  and  the  ad^^uiceineiii  of  England's  lepotation." 

■  One  btotbet,  Fnnd*  K.  Pocock,  was  tcM  in  Fcanklin'i  bit  Aictk 

AVTHOK. 
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whom  we  shall  have  more  to  say  hereafter),  embarked  for 
Zanzibar. 

At  Shoeburyness  experiments  continued  to  be  carried  on,* 
for  artillerists  were  still  engaged  in  the  production  of  guns 
and  projectiles,  and  iron  manufacturers  in  that  of  plates  for 
ships'  armour.  "  Armour  was  first  employed,"  says  King, 
''  in  1854,  and  soon  came  into  general  use  as  a  protection 
against  shell-fire.  The  contest  thus  evoked  between  armour 
and  guns  has  been  going  on  for  twenty  years.  Commencing 
with  4-inch  armour  and  68-pounder  cast-iron  smooth-bore 
guns,  it  has  gradually  increased  till  the  rivalry  is  between 
24  inches  of  armour  and  100-ton  rifles.  In  the  direction  of 
mere  weight  and  thickness,  this  contest  has  been  carried  as 
far  as  possible.  There  is  a  manifest  limit  to  the  burden  of 
armament  and  armour  which  it  is  practicable  for  ships  of 
war  to  carry  upon  the  ocean.  It  is  doubtful  if  heavier  guns 
than  those  of  100  tons  are  ever  floated,  or  ships  of  war  com- 
pleted with  thicker  armour  than  that  of  24  inches." 

There  was  again,  too,  a  proposal  to  develop  the  capabilities 
of  Sheerness  as  a  commercial  seaport.f     New  and  extensive 
docks  for  all  classes  of  shipping  had  recently  been  opened  at 
Flushing,  with  a  view  of  affording  greater  facilities  for  com- 
munication and  trade  between  the  Continent  and  the  South 
of  England.     It  was  proposed  to  emulate  here  the  enterprise 
of  our   Continental   neighbours — to  draw  the  trade  from 
Harwich,  then  the  port  of  communication — to  build  a  new 
stone  pier  at  Sheerness  for  passengers  and  goods,  and  to 
:onvert  the  railway-station  at  Blue  Town  into  a  receptacle 
For  cattle,  etc.,  when  the  new  station  at  Mile  Town  was 
completed. 

There  appears,  moreover,  to  have  been  a  line  of  railway 
projected  about  this  time  by  the  South-Eastern  Company 
From  Gravesend  to  Grain,  which,  if  it  did  not  directly,  might 
at  least  indirectly,  benefit  Sheerness.  The  alternative  of  a 
route  to  London  by  a  ferry  across  the  Medway  and  the 

*  The  meeting  of  the  School  of  Gunnery  in  1874  was  a  most  successful 
one.    Many  of  the  Volunteer  Artillery  took  part  in  the  proceedings,  and 
Tepresented — ^as  Sir  Garnet  VVolseley  observed  at  the  distribution  of  the 
prizes — some  "  thirty  and  odd  thousand  efficient  (volunteer)  gunners  of 
dke  kingdom.^* 

+  See  p.  387. 
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railway  via  Gravesend.  which  would  reduce  the  distance 
from  the  ^fet^opoIis  by  at  least  ten  miles,  was  worth  con- 
sideration. 

Meanwhile  the  literary  and  philanthropic  work  of  the 
towns  went  on  as  usual.  I  could  take  but  little  part  in  it, 
however.  I  delivered  a  lecture  on  travel,  entitled  "  Rambles 
and  Scrambles,  with  Musical  Illustrations  and  Songs  by  the 
Way."  As  honorary  treasurer  of  the  Local  Auxiliar}'  Bible 
Society,  it  was  my  province  this  year  to  write  the  Anna»I 
Report,  and  I  was  enabled  to  give  a  fairly  satisfactory  account 
of  its  progress.  It  may  be  added  that  a  new  church  was 
erected  at  Leysdoun."  The  old  church  had  become  very 
dilapidated,  though  erected  only  in  1734,  out  of  a  portion  of 
the  remains  of  the  ancient  edifice  which  was  probably  buill 
in  the  Norman  period,  and  is  known  to  have  ^een  staDding 
in  the  time  of  the  Plantagenets, 

Our  A rchieo logical  Meeting  was  held  this  year  at  FoIt^ 
stone,  but  I  did  not  attend  it;  nor  could  I  attend  the  Fifft 
Triennial  Handel  Festival,  held  on  the  22nd,  24th,  and  l6tii 
June,  which  was  favoured  with  an  audience  of  80,144. 

The  work  in  the  Cktchesler.f  and  other  vessels  lent  bytV 
Admiralty  as  training-ships  for  poor  boys  for  the  Navy,  hsd 
been  so  successful  that  in  1874  their  Lordships,  on  (be 
application  of  the  Committee,  gave  the  Arethusa  also  for  the 
same  excellent  purpose,  the  Baroness  Burdett-Cootts  nobly 
contributing  ^f  5,000  towards  the  ship's  fitment.  It  should  \* 
observed  that  these  training-ships  are  not  reformatories, but 
are  worked  entirely  on  voluntary  principles.  The  boys  are 
comfortably  lodged,  admirably  trained,  thoroughly  instrodrf 
in  both  secular  and  religious  knowledge,  and  liberally  fcJ-I 
And  "there  is  every  inducement  held  out  to  the  lads  W 
behave  well.  Prizes  for  swimming,  diligence,  smartneW- 
for  leading  hands,  for  exemplary  conduct,  practical  seamaii- 
ship,  steering,  the  best  boy,  the  cleanest  boy,  and  l« 
excellence  in  each  branch  of  instruction,  such  as  spliciD£< 
heaving  the  lead,  etc..  are  freely  given.  But  the  induce- 
ments are  extended  beyond  the  time  of  their  training  00 IW 
ship,  for  even  when  they  are  on  their  voyages  the  CommitW 
still  urge  the  boys  to  conduct  themselves  well,  and  give 
♦  See  p.  64.       t  Sec  p.  346.        J  "  Hiilory  of  tbo  Trying  Shljs-* 
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silver  medal  to  each  lad  who  completes  twelve  months  at  sea 
with  a  good  character."* 

Chatham  Yard  seems  to  have  been  largely  occupied 
throughout  the  year  in  building  the  great  ship  Alexandra, 
and  in  the  repair  and  outfit  of  some  fourteen  other  ships. 
At  Sheerness  we  launched  the  Diamond,  and  repaired  nine 
ships,  besides  repairing  and  refitting  the  ships  of  the  Steam 
Reserve,  and  maintaining  troop-ships,  hulks,  etc.  The  Bee, 
the  WelUsley,  and  the  Severn,  were  broken  up. 

The  transit  of  Venus,  which  took  place  on  the  8th 
December,  1874,  though  not  visible  in  England,  was  an 
event  of  such  astronomical  importance — and  hence  of  naval 
interest — that  we  must  not  pass  it  without  notice.  It  would 
seem  that  the  observations  on  this  occasion  were  fairly  suc- 
cessful, though,  as  usual,  there  were  many  disappointments.f 

*  It  is  astonishing  how  the  boys  develop  in  measurement  and  weight 
during  their  training,  which  averages  thirteen  months.     For  example  : 

Height  Weight.      Chest  Girth. 

On  joining         -    4  ft.  1 1  in.  91  lb.  28^  in. 

On  leaving         -     5  ft.  1}  in.         108  lb.  30J  in. 

Increase    -        -  2}  in.  17  lb.  2I  in. 

t  The  case  of  M.  Le  Gentil,  the  French  Astronomer,  may  be  remem- 
bered with  reference  to  the  transits  of  this  planet  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  He  was  kept  on  board  ship  by  stress  of  war  during  the  Transit 
of  1 761,  and  so  was  unable  to  observe  it  scientifically,  although  the  sky 
was  clear,  owing  to  the  sailing  of  the  vessel ;  and  then,  after  waiting 
ei^ht  years  in  India  for  the  companion  transit  of  1769,  was  baulked  at  the 
cntical  moment  by  an  envious  cloud.  Many  similar  incidents  are  related. 
On  the  other  hand  there  are  encouraging  examples  on  record.  One  such 
is  given  us  in  the  "Story  of  the  Heavens'* :  A  young  and  ardent  English 
astronomer,  named  Horrocks,  had  undertaken  some  computations  about 
the  motions  of  Venus.  Horrocks  made  the  discovery  that  the  transit  of 
Venus  would  be  repeated  in  1639,  and  he  prepared  to  observe  it.  The 
sun  rose  on  the  morning  of  the  eventful  day— which  happened  to  be  Sun- 
day. The  clerical  proKssion,  which  Horrocks  followed,  here  came  into 
collision  with  his  desires  as  an  astronomer.  At  nine,  he  says,  he  was 
called  awa^  by  business  of  the  highest  importance — referring,  no  doubt, 
to  his  offiaal  duties  ;  but  the  service  was  quickly  performed,  and  a  little 
before  ten  he  was  again  on  the  watch,  only  to  find  the  brilliant  face  of  the 
sun  without  any  unusual  feature.  It  was  marked  with  a  spot,  but  nothing 
that  could  be  mistaken  for  a  planet.  Again,  at  noon,  came  an  interrup- 
tion ;  he  went  to  church,  but  he  was  back  by  one.  Nor  were  these  the 
only  impediments  to  his  observations.  The  sun  was  also  more  or  less 
douded  over  durinp^  part  of  the  day.  However,  at  a  quarter  past  three 
in  the  afternoon  his  clerical  work  was  over  ;  the  clouds  had  dispersed, 
and  he  once  more  resumed  his  observations.  To  his  intense  delight  he 
then  saw  on  the  sun  the  round  dark  spot,  which  he  at  once  identified  as 
the  planet  Venus.  The  observations  could  not  last  long  ;  it  was  the 
deptii  of  winter,  and  the  sun  was  rapidly  setting.  Only  half  an  hour  was 
available,  but  he  had  made  such  careful  preparations  beforehand  that  it 
sufficed  to  enable  him  to  secure  careful  and  exact  measurements. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

A  LAST  LOOK  AT  SHEPPEY:  ITS  NAVAL  PORT,  DOCK 
YARD,  FORTIFICATIONS,  TOWNS,  ATTRACTIONS,  AUD 
WONDERS. 

THE  year  1875  was  destined  to  be  one  of  many  changes. 
On  the  9th  January  Captain  the   Hon.  FitzgenU 
A.  C.  Foley  was  appointed  to  succeed  Captain  W. 
G.  Luard,  C.B.,  as  Superintendent  of  the  Yard,  on  the  pro- 
motion of  the  latter  to  Flag  rank. 

The  growing  importance  of  naval  architecture  and  marine 
engineering,  the  great  professional  knowledge  and  abSitj; 
now  required  in  the  officers,  together  with  the  diminutioDii 
the  value  of  money,  and  the  corresponding  demand  for  an 
increase  of  remuneration  to  employes  generally,  made  it 
necessary  for  the  Admiralty  to  raise  the  status  and  increase 
the  salaries  of  some  of  their  staff,  as  they  had  already 
done  that  of  many  classes  of  their  workmen.  It  wai 
announced  at  an  early  date,  that  at  the  beginning  of  ikt 
new  Financial  Year  (ist  April)  alterations  would  be  mad* 
in  the  titles,  pay,  and  position  of  several  officers  in  the 
shipbuilding  and  engineering  departments ;  that  the  Chiw 
Naval  Architect  at  Whitehall  (Mr.  Barnaby)  would  be  slyicd 
"  Director  of  Naval  Construction  "';  the  Surveyor  of  Dock- 
yard Work  (Mr.  Barnes),  "  Surveyor  of  Dockyards  and  Chief 
Constructor  ";  the  Master  Shipwright  at  every  DockyarJ, 
■'  Chief  Constructor  ";  and  the  assistants  to  the  Master  Ship- 
wright, "  Constructors  ";  while  the  officer  in  charge  of  the 
Engineering  Department  at  each  Yard  would  be  calW 
"  Chief  Engineer,"  but  be  subordinate  in  the  KcnemI  shil»- 
building  arrangements  to  the  Chief  Constractor. 
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same  time,  the  salaries  of  the  Chief  Constructors  at  Ports- 
mouth and  Devonport  were  respectively  increased  from 
jf  700  to  3^850,  and  from  3^650  to  3^850 ;  the  salary  of  the 
Chief  Constructor  at  Chatham  Yard  from  3^650  to  3^750; 
and  the  salaries  of  those  at  Sheerness  and  Pembroke  from 
£600  to  3^700.  The  maximum  of  these  salaries  was  to  be 
reached  by  increments  of  3^25  a  year,  but  the  officers  were 
to  be  allowed  a  rise  of  3^50  (or  two  annual  increments)  the 
first  year.  The  Constructors  also  were  to  have  their  salaries 
raised  from  3^400  to  3^450. 

A  change,  too,  took  place  in  my  own  position  and  pay. 
On  the  i6th  March  I  was  appointed  Cashier  of  Chatham 
Yard — as  announced  in  the  Times  of  the  20th — (vic^  Church- 
ward, deceased);  an  appointment  which  not  only  removed 
me  from  Sheerness  and  sent  me  back  to  the  former  Yard, 
but  gave  me  an  immediate  advance  of  salary  to  3^550,  with 
an  ultimate  rise  to  3^600  a  year  (and  of  course  an  official 
residence). 

Immediately  on  my  appointment,  I  proceeded,  as  in  duty 
bound,  to  Chatham,  presented  my  credentials,  and  was 
introduced  to  Captain-Superintendent  Charles  Fellowes,  a 
man  of  fine  stature  and  imposing  presence,  who  received 
and  welcomed  me  very  cordially.  After  some  few  hours  I 
returned  to  Sheerness  on  leave,  to  make  my  preparations 
for  removal  to  Chatham.  The  dismantling  of  my  house, 
packing  my  furniture,  etc.,  occupied  me  some  little  time. 
My  books,  which  by  this  time  amounted  to  a  large  library, 
had  to  be  carefully  packed.  I  was  grieved  to  part  with  my 
great  telescope  and  observatory  ;  but  I  had  found  that  there 
was  no  place  in  Chatham  Yard  suitable  for  them,  and  had 
no  alternative  but  to  dispose  of  them. 

I  had  at  last  to  take  my  leave  of  Sheerness,  and  could  not 
do  so  without  thinking  of  the  changes  that  had  occurred 
there  since  I  first  knew  it. 

As  a  naval  port,  though  remembered  in  connection  with 
the  historic  mutiny  at  the  Nore,  its  importance  seems  to 
have  been  little  considered  till  the  war  with  Russia  brought 
the  value  of  its  position  into  notice ;  and  afterwards  this 
was  so  little  borne  in  mind  that,  as  we  have  seen,  efibrts 
were  made  to  represent  it  as  unnecessary,  and  suggest  its 
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abolition  as  a  naval  station,  which,  however,  resulted  ia  its 
merits  being  thoroughly  investigated,  and  its  importance 
insisted  on  by  men  of  the  largest  experience  and  most 
reliable  judgment,  so  that  in  1875  it  stood  high  in  con- 
sideration. 

But  little  change  had  taken  place  in  the  Dockj-ard.  Its 
abolition  had  been  still  more  pointedly  urged  on  Govern- 
ment.  Its  necessity  and  value  had  been  amply  vindicated. 
Its  security,  too — and  on  my  first  arrival  it  had  scarcely  any 
defence — had  been  vastly  increased  by  the  erection  of  new 
fortifications.     Its  docks  would  probably  be  enlarged. 

Garrisoti  Point  Fort — which  occupied  the  extreme  point  of 
land  at  the  north  of  the  Dockyard,  and  commanded  the 
Channel  from  the  mouth  of  the  Medway,  while  it  swept  the 
river  itself  a  distance  of  four  miles  (the  defence  of  the 
approach  and  of  the  gorge  of  the  Fort  being  chiefly  entnisted 
to  the  old  North-Eastern  Lines  and  their  powerful  batteries) 
— was  said  to  be  one  of  the  finest  and  strongest  in  the  world. 
It  was  one  of  the  earliest-devised  masonry  forts  with  iron 
shields  for  closing  the  embrasures.  The  walls  and  pieR 
were  14^  feet  thick,"  It  was  commenced  in  1861,  and  had 
only  been  completed  a  short  time  before  my  leaving  Sheer- 
ness,  if,  indeed,  it  was  even  then  complete.  It  was  designed 
to  contain  thirty-six  powerful  rifled  guns  in  a  double  tier  of 
casemates,  and  to  have  four  of  the  largest  and  most  power- 
ful guns  mounted  in  two  turrets  above  the  casemates,  which 

*  The  undei'ground  portion  of  the  work  is  also  massive  in  the  eitiwa*, 
and  is  remarkable  for  ils  perfect  ventilation  and  freedom  from  ibt 
slightest  indicalion  of  dampness.  The  magoiines  (or  the  supply  <t 
ammunition  to  the  guns  are  impregnable,  being  perfectly  sbdteied  m«i 
the  effects  of  a  bombardment  if  an  enemy's  fleet  should  exet  be  fuoai 
bold  enough  to  approach  sufficiently  close  to  attempt  such  an  opentioe. 
The  magazines  are  so  arranged,  deep  in  the  basement,  that  the  gum  hi<t 
their  ammunition  immediately  below  ibem  ;  and  their  service  i>  fici'i- 
laied  by  the  adoption  of  powder  and  shell  Ufts,  and  by  the  use  of  the  dm) 
modem  appliances  for  handling  and  moving  the  heaviest  projectile*.  T)w 
powder-lifts  are  situated  immediately  behind  the  from  piers  of  the  case 
males,  and  the  cartridges  will  be  passed  up  them  from  the  passage  ID  fntii 
of  the  magazines,  so  that  onarrivrngonihegun-tloorathev  will  lie  brougbi 
out  close  to  the  guns.  The  shells,  on  the  other  hand,  n-ill  be  taken  ran 
of  their  stores  into  the  passage  in  rear  of  the  mapuinM,  and  paswi  np 
lo  the  gun-floors  througli  lifts  in  the  rear  piers  of  the  casemates. 

Ilm;iy  be  added  thai  the  ironwork  is  continuous  (rum  the  foor«f  ikt 
casemates  to  the  soilit  of  the  arch  uf  the  upper  tier  ofguiu,  duuoniittT 
eOYMtoglht  ftiches  of  the  lower  tier. 
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also  would  command  the  Channel  and  the  river ;  while  six 
lighter  guns  would  flank  the  shore  and  land  approaches  to 
the  fort.  All  this  was  associated  with  a  Fort  and  Battery 
(commenced  about  1861)  on  the  opposite  Isle  of  Grain ;  and 
by  the  Queenborough  Lines  (begun  aboiit  1863),  which  ran 
across  the  Minster  Marshes,  intervening  between  the  town 
of  Sheerness  and  the  high  ground  between  the  town  of 
Queenborough  and  Minster.  It  might  be  said  with  perfect 
confidence  that  the  passage  of  the  Medway  to  Chatham 
could  not  now  be  forced.  Garrison  Point  Fort  was  manned 
by  Royal  Artillery.* 

And  now  as  regards  Sheerness  itself.  With  all  its  natural 
advantages,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  at  the  time  of  our  first 
arrival  in  1846  it  was  isolated  and  comparatively  unknown, 
and  a  hot-bed  of  fever  and  ague ;  badly  supplied  with  fresh 
water  (the  first  necessary  of  life) ;  and  destitute  of  many 
ordinary  conveniences.  But  as  we  know,  it  was  now  united 
by  railway  to  London  ;  its  soil  had  been  thoroughly  drained  ; 
supplies  of  excellent  water  had  been  abundantly  laid  on  ; 
and  the  district  had  become  exceptionally  salubrious,  and,  it 
was  said,  particularly  beneficial  to  consumptive  patients. 
Moreover,  its  capabihties  as  a  sea-bathing  place,  formerly, 

♦  Quite  recently  (1895)  we  have  received  the  following  information  from 
Sheerness  :  Nearly  all  the  old  guns  have  been  removed  from  the  North- 
East  Lines.  On  the  centre  bastion,  where  there  were  a  score  or  more  of 
68- pounders,  there  are  two  modem  guns,  lo-inch  breechloaders,  mounted 
on  an  improved  form  of  the  Moncrieff  carriage,  which  causes  the  gun, 
on  being  nred,  to  drop  back  into  a  pit  out  of  sight.  In  the  eastern  bastion 
there  is  one  other  such  gun.  A  few  of  the  old  types  are  left  for  volunteers 
to  practise  with. 

Some  years  ago,  when  it  was  realized  that  the  guns  of  Garrison  Point 
Fort  did  not  command  the  approaches  seaward,  an  eastern  wing  was 
added  to  make  good  the  deficiency.  Quite  recently  a  battery  of  four 
powerful  disappearing  guns  has  been  constructed  in  the  marsh  beyond 
Chaney  Rock  ;  that  is,  but  little  higher  than  the  sea-wall,  and  its  front  is 
a  long  low  slope  of  earth  (now  grass-grown).  The  heavy  guns  for  the 
defence  of  the  Medway  are  all  connected  by  electric  apparatus  with  a 
central  station  quite  away  from  any  of  the  guns,  so  that  an  officer  can 
control  the  fire,  and  concentrate  it  on  any  one  object,  if  necessary. 

In  Garrison  Point  Fort  some  of  the  iron  plates  and  girders  have  been 
removed,  and  utilized  at  Dover,  and  a  huge  earthem  rampart  thrown 
around  the  base  of  the  fort,  reaching  upwards  almost  to  the  muzzles  of 
the  lower  tier  of  guns.  From  the  fort,  too,  the  Breimard  torpedoes  are 
worked.  There  are  slip-ways,  down  which  they  slide  into  the  water,  and 
then  their  movements  in  any  direction  are  controlled  by  wires  from  one 
of  the  casemates.    There  are  no  gun-turrets  above  the  casemates. 
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as  it  would  seem,  unknown,  had  been  manifested  and 
developed.  It  possessed  a  nice  shelving  beach,  pleasure- 
boats,  and  bathing-machines  ;  a  "  monster  "  swimming-bath 
— the  largest  in  the  kingdom,  available  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year  and  at  all  times  of  the  tide— had  been  constructed  ;  an 
esplanade  was  in  course  of  formation  ;  a  new  town,  to  which 
the  name  of  Sheerness-on-Seahad  been  given,  united  Chaney 
Rock  with  Banks  Town,  Mile  Town,  and  Blue  Town; 
Public  Rooms,  with  the  Victoria  Hail,  had  been  erected  ;  a 
Literary  Institution  and  Library,  clubs,  societies,  etc.,  had 
been  established  or  improved ;  a  love  of  music  had  been 
diffused  by  the  Sol-Fa  system  ;  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers 
had  been  planted  ;  and  it  only  remained  for  some  great 
capitalist  or  enterprising  company  to  follow  up  what  had 
been  so  well  begun,  to  lay  out  the  ground  near  the  beach,  to 
build  the  long-contemplated  pier,  and  by  other  means  which 
might  be  suggested  to  make  it  as  a  summer  residence  a  yet 
more  attractive  place  for  the  London  toiler  and  the  health 
and  pleasure  seeking  visitor. 

And  besides  all  this,  there  were  (as  of  old)  the  rural  ^vaIks, 
the  picturesque  cliffs  with  their  unequalled  sea-view,  the 
antiquities  of  Minster  and  Queenborough,  and  the  scientific 
treasures  of  the  Island.  For  these  we  may  refer  to 
Chapter  IV.  Yet  we  may  add  that  the  geologic  wealth  of 
Sheppey  had  been  brought  more  than  ever  into  light  during 
the  last  few  years  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Shrubsoie,*  whom  we  have 
already  mentioned,  and  to  whom  we  shall  have  occasion 
again  to  allude. 

•  When  the  Local  Board  made  the  shaft  for  theii  new  well,  Mr.  Shnib- 
sole  carefully  watched  the  clay  discharged,  and  observed  in  many  places 
"  patches  as  of  burnished  gold."  This  phenomenon  he  carefully  scruti- 
nized microscopically,  and  eventually  read  a  paper  before  the  Geological 
Society  on  ihe  result,  in  which  he  ascribed  the  reason  to  the  existence  of 
diatoms,  which  had  become  so  strongly  impregnated  with  pyrites  as  to 
assume  the  appearance  indicated.     The  fossil  diatoms  were  the  subject 

'  some  discussion,  aa  almost  unanimous  verdict  being  passed  agamsi 

r.  Shrubsole's  views,  which,  however,  were  eventually  accepted.     //  is 
irkabic  that  these  ■were  the  only  discmierits  of  Ihe  kind  ever  mad*. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  demonstrated  the  existence  of  a  zone  throughout 
the  basin  of  the  London  Clay  in  which  these  were  to  be  found. 

Mr.  Shrubsoie  has  made  many  other  discoveries.  It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered, to  his  honour,  that  all  his  researches,  as  well  as 
the  improvement  of  Sheerness,  were  carried  on  simultaneously  with  the 
conduct  of  a  larife  business. 
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Other  interesting  resources  (as  we  have  already  indicated) 
were  afforded  by  the  Island  to  the  scientifically  disposed. 
But,  after  all,  the  great  attractions  of  Sheppey  to  most 
people  were  its  excellent  sea-bathing,  and  the  health  which 
it  offered  to  all  who  repaired  to  it,  and  who  were  not  too 
feir  gone  to  be  revived  by  its  strong  breezes;  such  health 
being  itself  a  recompense  for  anything  in  which  Sheerness 
might  be  wanting. 

It  should  not,  however,  be  forgotten  that  the  sea-walls  of 
Sheppey  required  very  considerable  attention.*  During  the 
fourteen  years  of  my  residence  in  the  Island,  large  portions 
of  the  cliffs  had  fallen  into  the  sea,  and  if  this  went  on 
unchecked,  the  whole  must  in  the  course  of  time  be  swept 
away. 

The  day  of  my  departure  came.  Having  handed  over  my 
official  duties  at  Sheerness  Yard,  and  the  local  Auxiliary 
Bible  Society  and  the  Ragged  School  to  the  care  of  others, 
and  having  bidden  farewell  to  all  my  Sheerness  friends,  taken 
a  last  glance  at  the  memorials  in  Dockyard  Chapel  and 
Cemetery  of  the  dear  dust  I  had  left  to  mingle  with  its  soil, 
and  made  my  parting  bow  to  Captain  Foley,f  I  embarked 
with  my  family  and  belongings  on  board  a  vessel  proceeding 
up  the  Medway,  with  my  best  wishes  for  the  Isle  of 
Sheppey. 

*  The  re-forestation  of  Sheppey  is  also  worthy  the  consideration  of  the 
Government. 

t  We  were  specially  interested  in  Captain  Foley,  as  a  member  of  the 
£unily  ennobled  by  Charles  IL,  whose  founder  introduced  the  modern 
plan  of  nail-makine  into  England.  The  story  is  so  well  told  by  Dr. 
Smiles,  in  his  world-famed  book  "  Self- Help,"  and  is  so  interesting,  that 
we  regret  that  we  have  not  space  for  it. 


L 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

CHATHAhf  DOCKYARD  AND  ITS  SURROUNDfJVGS  IN  1875. 
—LAUNCH  OF  H.M.S.  "ALEXANDRA"  BY  THE  PRIN- 
CESS OF  WALES. 

ONCE  more  I  reached  Chatham,  and  took  up  my 
duties  in  the  building  in  which  from  1856  to  18G0  I 
had  served  as  Chief  Clerk,  and  to  which  I  now 
returned  as  Principal ;  entering  into  possession  of  the  very 
room  occupied  of  old  by  Mr.  John  Dickens,  father  of  Charles 
Dickens,  as  an  agent  of  the  Navy  Pay-Office,*  An  official 
residence  was  assigned  me  on  the  Terrace,  and  in  a  short 
time  I  had  once  more  settled  down.  The  Principal  Officers 
had  nearly  all  changed  ;  but  many  of  the  old  hands  among 
the  workmen  recognised  me,  and  congratulated  me  on  my 
return;  old  friends  at  Brompton,  Rochester,  and  Chatham 
welcomed  me  once  more  amongst  them;  and  I  was  again 
associated  with  old  Societies  and  scenes.  It  was  amazing 
to  observe  how  the  great  national  establishment  to  which  I 
was  once  more  attached  had  expanded  during  my  absence 

The  Estimates  for  Chatham  Yard  for  1875-76  provided 
;£'i02,7i9  for  wages  to  1,330  Established,  and  ^f  118,295  for 
2,170!   Hired,  Men;  £1,574  foi"  Teams;  ;£'2,5i8  for  Yard- 

*  See  "The  Childhood  and  Vouih  of  Charles  Dickens"  (1883),  in 
which,  at  p.  i,^,  aview  is  given  of  the  Pay-Office  at  Chalharn  Dockyard. 

t  The  tola!  number  of  men  actually  borne  on  the  books  of  the  Yard  on 
or  about  the  isl  April,  irrespective  of  Yard- craftsmen  and  Police,  was 
3,611.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  is  a  larger  number  than  is  shown  in  the 
Estimates,  which  only  represent  the  numbers  arrived  at  by  dividing  the 
money  submitted  lo  Parliament,  as  required  under  Vole  8  (for  wages),  by 
a  certain  rate  per  man,  and  do  not  include  men  employed  under  other 
Votes  :  nor  do  they  include ^men  employed  in  contingent  services,  nor 
abstntees.  The  officers  arc  peimitled  a  certain  latitude  in  the  number  of 
hired  m&n,  provided  the  money  allowed  is  nol  txcttded ;  and  every  lime 
they  discharge  mechanics  and  enter  labourers,  Ihey  increase  the  number 
of  men  without  increasing  ihe  expenditure.  This  goes  on  nearly  every 
year,  but  more  largely  in  some  years,  when  construction  is  rapid. 
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craft,  with  £'L,t&'^  for  victualling  the  same ;  and  £7,395  for 
82  Police,  The  difference  between  Chatham  and  Sheerness 
Yards  will  be  obvious.* 

In  my  occasional  visits  from  Sheerness  to  Chatham  I  had 
seen  httle  of  the  Extension  Works,  which  might  be  said  to 
form  a  new  Yard,  but  I  had  now  the  opportunity  of  examining 
them  at  leisure.  I  have  observed  that  the  Estimate,  which  in 
1856-7  was  but  ;fi6o,ooo,  was  raised  in  iS6i-2  to  £g42,8y6, 
was  increased  in  1865  (in  consequence  of  the  necessity  of 
employing  contract  work  more  largely  than  had  been  con- 
templated) to  £1,250,000,  and  again  increased  in  1869  to 
jf  1,700,000,  Had  the  cost  of  materials  and  labour  remained 
unaltered,  and  no  modification  been  found  necessary  in  the 
plans,  the  Extension  would  have  been  completed,  we  are 
told,  at  the  last-mentioned  cost.  For  several  years,  how- 
ever, the  value  of  materials  of  all  kinds,  especially  of  coal 
and  iron,  had  considerably  increased,  simultaneously  with  a 
great  advance  in  the  rates  of  labour ;  and  these  circumstances 
would  alone  have  necessitated  an  additional  outlay  on  the 
works.  But  there  had  also  been  since  the  Extension  com- 
menced a  considerable  change  in  the  construction  of  our 
war-ships,  necessitating  wider  entrances  to  our  docks  and 
basins,  far  more  costly  caissons,  and  other  modifications  of 
the  original  design.  It  had  also  been  decided  to  add  to  the 
scheme  a  much-needed  camber,  or  tidal  basin,  for  boats, 
which  would  serve  also  as  a  channel  of  communication 
between  the  basins  and  the  river  for  lighters  and  vessels  of 
5  of  daily  wages  of  the  principal 
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light  draught,  so  as  to  avoid  the  expense  and  risk  of  lifting 
the  great  entrance  caisson  more  frequently  than  necessar}*; 
and,  moreover,  a  tidal  dock  for  the  discharge  of  steam- 
colliers.  The  estimate  was,  as  a  consequence,  now  raised 
to  3^1,950,000. 

The  true  secret  of  the  order  and  regularity  which  pre- 
vail in  each  of  Her  Majesty's  Dockyards  may  be  said  to 
be  the  knowledge  that  as  surely  as  the  day  and  hoar  of 
payment  of  salary  or  wages  come  round,  the  amount  due  to 
each  individual  will  be  paid,  every  question  affecting  its 
accuracy  answered,  and  every'  detail  of  calculation,  if 
necessary-,  explained  ;^  and  also  that,  while  the  records  will 
show  every  period  of  absence  from  duty,  they  wU  also  show 
the  whole  ser\'ice  of  every  person  from  the  date  of  his  entry 
on  the  books,  and  every  step  he  has  taken  in  advance  bearing 
on  the  great  questions  of  higher  promotion  and  final  super- 
annuation. To  maintain  a  s}'stem  which  effects  this  in 
perfect  order,  and  to  work  it  out  in  all  its  details,  is  the  re- 
sponsible duty  of  the  Cashier.^  It  may  be  added  that  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  men  at  Chatham  since  I  had  left 
it  in  1S60,  and  the  occasional  additions  of  large  nambers  for 
temporary*  services,  entailed  immense  additional  labour  cm 
my  department,  and  it  became  ob\nous  that,  if  the  numbers 
were  much  more  augmented,  a  new  and  much  larger  Pay- 
OflSce  would  be  necessarw 

During  my  absence  from  Chatham  a  new  Soigery  had 
been  erected,  and  the  old  Sorger^'  turned  into  an  Officers' 


*  ^  In  June,  i66r«  there  were  soaie  800  men,  bocfa  Dockrard  men  and 
seamen,  nominally  in  Go\-enmient  pay  at  Chatham  ;  and  the  Ooke  of 
Albemarle  stated  that  on  his  arrival  he  foand  only  atxiot  tvrehre  persons 
available  in  the  Dockyard.  The  reason  for  this»  in  additkn  to  tbe  panic 
that  existed,  vas  the  shameful  maladministration  that  cansrd  the  men  to 
desert  their  potstSs.  or  to  pertorm  their  duties  in  a  half-hearted  and  per- 
functory vay  only.  There  veie  then  ii\^  quarters*  pay  doe.  Tbe  pay  of 
the  men  had  been  for  some  time  previously  frandukntly  made  by  tickets, 
vhich  vere  not  hooocred  either  in  itMcey  or  ^oods.^  They  damoored 
so  long  and  so  kxidly  for  redress  that  their  discontent  at  kx^gth  broc^ht 
about  an  Act  of  FarUamec;  ig  Cbartes  \\^  c  7).  passed  1667,  to  relieve 
the  Nary  Board  &\xn  their  importunities^" — fid  Txczjk^  iff  Sjkatrmess  ky 

*  1:  may  ^  obtser^-ed  that  ships  arriving  from  foreign  seriice  to  be  pnt 
ont  of  commission  were  always  pa>i  ocf  wicboct  that  delay  which  wxKiki 
seem  to  ha%e  been  in  oioen  time  of  creqcen:  occuTTence. 


•  ^ecpLios. 
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Reading-room.  The  new  Surgery  was  necessary  for  the 
increased  requirements  of  the  Yard ;  and  it  was  a  happy 
thought,  and  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  which 
multiplies  reading-rooms,  books,  and  newspapers,  to  appro- 
priate the  old  room  to  so  excellent  a  purpose.  The  resident 
officers  subscribed  among  themselves  the  cost  of  newspapers, 
magazines,  and  other  periodicals,  and  found  the  room  an 
agreeable  resort  in  the  workmen's  dinner-hour  and  at  other 
leisure  times. 

I  had  scarcely  returned  to  Chatham  ere  we  were  called 
upon  to  take  part  in  the  festivities  attending  the  launch  of 
H.M.S.  Alexandra.  This  noble  and  beautiful  vessel  (which 
had  been  built  on  the  slip  at  the  lower  end  of  the  Old  Yard) 
was  of  the  most  advanced  type  of  naval  architecture.  Her 
displacement  was  9,500  tons. 

The  day  fixed — the  7th  April — had  arrived,  and  the  ship 
was  ready  for  launching — a  ceremony  which  was  to  be  per- 
formed by  the  Princess  of  Wales,  after  whom  she  was  to  be 
named.  Great  preparations  had  been  made  for  the  event, 
and  already  many  hundreds  of  people  had  visited  the  Yard 
to  see  the  ship  in  her  cradle,  and  view  the  decorations,  which 
extended  from  the  very  entrance-gates  to  the  vessel.  A  fine 
figure  of  Nelson,  which  in  days  gone  by  had  graced  the 
prow  of  some  great  ship,  had  been  brought  out,  painted  up, 
and  placed  in  a  commanding  position  on  the  way,  so  that 
it  could  be  seen  by  all  passers-by,  and  seemed  to  preside  over 
the  proceedings.  More  than  fifty  years  had  passed  since  the 
last  Royal  visit  to  the  establishment ;  the  Princess  was  very 
popular,  and  would  be  accompanied  by  the  Heir-Apparent 
and  many  other  exalted  personages ;  and  it  was  intended  to 
give  full  iclai  to  the  occasion.  It  was  said  that  70,000  tickets 
had  been  applied  for.  We  must  attempt  to  describe  the  scene, 
as  the  occasion  was  so  unique,  and  the  ceremony  so  grand. 

The  town  had  put  on  its  best  appearance.  The  Railway- 
station  was  blazing  with  scarlet  and  gold ;  triumphal  arches 
and  stands  covered  with  scarlet  cloth  for  spectators  were 
raised  between  the  Station  and  the  Yard  ;  and  Venetian 
masts  bearing  flags,  banners,  flowers,  etc.,  lined  the  whole 
route ;  while  the  very  walls  of  the  old  fortifications  were 
decorated.     On  the  rising  ground  near  the  entrance  to  the 


i 
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garrison  it  was  intended  to  post  the  children — some  1,500 
in  number — of  the  various  town  schools,  who  were  to  greet 
the  Royal  visitors  with  the  National  Anthem  ;  and  a  con- 
siderable space  adjacent  was  occupied  by  the  grand-stand 
for  the  Authorities  and  principal  inhabitants  of  the  to»*n. 
Further  on,  near  the  old  church,  stood  a  splendid  trophy  of 
pontoons,  gabions,  and  fascines,  wreathed  with  laurels,  and 
surrounded  by  guns,  and  mortars,  and  cannon-balls.  The 
whole  scene  was  most  gay,  and  strikingly  picturesque.  Il 
need  scarcely  be  added  that  special  trains  were  arranged  to 
bring  multitudes  of  people  from  all  parts  to  Chatham. 

The  launch  was  expected  to  take  place  about  one  o'clock. 
The  weather  had  for  some  days  been  unsettled,  and  the 
morning  was  wet ;  yet  at  an  early  hour  crowds  began  lo 
assemble  at  the  Dockyard  gates,  and  by  a  little  after  ten 
the  line  of  route  was  fully  occupied  by  spectators.  The 
Board  of  Admiralty  arrived  early  from  London,  and  em- 
barked on  board  the  Duncan,  which  had  been  brought  ap 
from  Sheerness  by  the  Commander-in-Chief,  with  a  host  of 
bluejackets,  to  assist  in  the  arrangements,  and  was  dressed 
in  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow.  There  were  numerous 
vessels  in  the  stream,  dressed,  like  the  Duncan,  from  stem  to 
stern.  The  Royal  Marines  and  sailors  intended  to  keep  the 
line  of  route  now  entered  the  Yard,  and  took  up  the  positions 
assigned  them.  The  numerous  stands  which  had  been 
erected  were  all  filled.  Soon  the  banks  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river  were  crowded  with  gazers,  while  craft  of  all 
kinds  moved  to  and  fro  with  gaily-dressed  people ;  and 
the  roads  leading  to  the  Yard  became  thronged  with  eager, 
crowding  multitudes.  By  eleven  o'clock  the  head  and  sides 
of  the  ship  were  occupied  by  legions  of  ticket-holders,  among 
whom  were  many  Naval  and  Military  Officers  in  brilliant 
uniforms,  and  ladies  in  elegant  and  lively  costumes.  The 
bands  of  the  Royal  Marines  and  line  regiments  in  garrison 
now  struck  up  merry  music,  and  all  around  was  gaiety, 
bustle,  and  joy.  The  galleries  under  the  slip  were  filled 
with  spectators,  including  foreign  ambassadors,  peers  of  the 
realm,  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  many  other 
distinguished  and  notable  personages.  The  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty  landed  at   noon ;  and  about  the  same  time  the 
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thunders  of  a  Royal  salute  from  the  battery  announced  the 
arrival  at  Chatham  of  the  Royal  visitors,  whose  approach, 
after  a  somewhat  prolonged  interval  (occupied  by  a  reception 
at  the  Station,  the  presentation  of  an  address  by  the  Court 
Leety  and  a  procession  in  state  through  excited  and  cheering 
crowds,  music,  and  loyal  song,  from  the  Station  to  the  Yard), 
was  speedily  made  known.  As  the  procession  entered  the 
gates  (which  were  profusely  decorated),  the  Royal  Standard 
was  hoisted,  a  Royal  Salute  was  fired,  and  the  sailors  of  the 
several  ships  in  harbour  manned  the  yards.  The  Royal 
party  proceeded  at  once  to  the  vessel,  passing  on  their  way 
under  several  triumphal  arches  erected  near  the  residence 
of  the  Superintendent.  From  25,000  to  30,000  persons  were 
nowy  it  was  said,  assembled  round  the  ship,  including  all  the 
Principal  and  subordinate  Officers  and  workmen  of  the 
establishment,  who  were  permitted  to  be  present.  The 
vessel  herself  was  occupied  by  sailors  and  people  who 
wished  to  be  launched  in  her.  Such  a  scene  was  never 
before  witnessed  in  the  Yard.  On  the  arrival  of  the  Prince 
and  Princess  (who  were  accompanied  by  several  other 
members  of  the  Royal  Family  and  distinguished  person- 
ages), the  Guard  of  Honour  gave  a  Royal  Salute,  and  the 
bands  played  the  National  Anthem.  Their  Royal  High- 
nesses were  received  by  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  Admiral 
Hastings,  C.B.  (Naval  Commander-in-Chief),  Admiral  Mac- 
donald  (the  newly-appointed  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
East  India  Station,  whose  flagship,  the  Undaunted,  was 
fitting  at  Sheerness),  Captain  Superintendent  Fellowes, 
and  others,  and,  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  assembled 
thousands  and  the  waving  of  hats  and  handkerchiefs,  were 
conducted  to  the  Royal  platform.  The  princely  party  soon 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  ship,  surrounded  by  all  that  was 
most  brilliant  and  beautiful.  The  mode  of  launching  the 
vessel  was  now  explained  to  the  Princess  by  Mr.  Saunders, 
the  Chief  Constructor  of  the  Yard.  (As  the  after-part  of 
the  ship  had  been  lifted  the  previous  day  and  the  fore-part 
during  the  morning,  and  as  the  blocks  had  been  removed  as 
the  tide  advanced,  only  the  "  dog-shores  "  remained.)  On 
a  little  table  before  the  Princess  stood  the  launching  ap- 
pliance, connected  with  a  lever,  the  moving  of  which  would 


cause  certain  weights  to  fall  that  would  knock  the  dog- 
shores away,  set  the  vessel  free,  and  at  the  same  time  dash 
the  "christening"  bottle  of  wine  against  her  bows,  and  all 
by  pushing  the  tiny  lever.  And  now  the  time  of  action  had 
arrived.  Silence  was  commanded,  and  His  Grace  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  proceeded  to  read  a  form  of  Service 
{liscdfor  the  first  time  on  this  occasion,  and  directed  to  be  used  | 
on  all  future  similar  occasions),  consisting  of  that  part  of  the 
107th  Psalm  commencing  with  the  words  "  They  that  go 
down  to  the  sea,"  and  succeeded  by  the  following  beautiful 
and  appropriate  prayers:  "O  Thou  that  sittest  above  the 
water-floods,  and  stillest  the  raging  of  the  sea,  accept,  we 
beseech  Thee,  the  supplications  of  Thy  servants,  for  all  who 
in  this  ship,  now  and  hereafter,  shall  commit  their  lives  unto 
the  perils  of  the  deep.  In  all  their  ways  enable  them,  truly 
and  godly,  to  serve  Thee,  and  by  their  Christian  lives  to  set 
forth  Thy  glory  throughout  the  earth.  Watch  over  them  in 
their  going  forth  and  in  their  coming  in,  that  no  evil  befall 
them,  nor  mischief  come  nigh  to  hurt  their  souls.  And  so 
through  the  waves  of  this  troublesome  world,  and  through 
all  the  changes  and  chances  of  this  mortal  life,  bring  them 
of  Thy  mercy  to  the  sure  Haven  of  Thine  everlasting 
Kingdom,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen."  "  Our 
Father,"  etc. 

The  English,  Russian,  and  Danish  National  Anthems  were 
afterwards  played,  and  then  the  word  was  given  that  the 
ship  might  be  started.  The  Princess  pushed  the  lever, 
wishing  "  Success  to  the  AUxaiidm,"  and  the  heavy  weights 
were  heard  falling  and  knocking  away  the  "dog-shores." 
But  the  vessel  stirred  not !  The  bands  were  playing  "  Rule 
Britannia,"  and  there  were  almost  frantic  cheering  and 
waving  of  handkerchiefs,  but  she  stirred  not !  It  was  a 
moment  of  suspense  and  anxiety.  The  powerful  hydraulic 
ram  under  her  bows,  having  a  pressure  of  nearly  2,000  tons, 
was  brought  into  play,  but,  after  moving  an  inch  or  two,  she 
again  remained  fast.  Suspense  and  anxiety  rose  to  feverish 
height.  Two  other  hydraulic  rams,  however,  were  applied, 
and  almost  immediately  the  ship  began  to  move  down  the 
slippery  "ways,"  amidst  the  enthusiastic  huzzas  of  the 
assembled  multitudes.     It  was  a  vision  of  life,  and  majesty. 
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and  beauty,  to  which  a  charming  festoon  of  white  azaleas 
suspended  from  the  bows,  and  bearing  the  monogram  "  A  " 
in  its  centre,  added  not  a  little.  As  the  Alexandra  entered 
the  Medway,  sweeping  the  flood  before  her,  her  displace- 
ment was  prodigious.  The  Royal  Standard  and  Admiralty 
flag  were  immediately  hoisted,  and  she  was  taken  in  tow  by 
several  steamers  and  borne  away  to  her  moorings,  while 
the  bands  played  "  God  Save  the  Queen  "  and  "  God  Bless 
the  Prince  of  Wales."  Champagne  was  handed  round 
among  the  party  on  the  Royal  platform,  and  the  Alexandra 
toasted  ;  the  Princes,  Princesses,  and  their  companions  pro- 
ceeded to  the  banquet  prepared  for  them  at  the  house  of 
the  Superintendent ;  and  many  hundreds  of  visitors  to  the 
Duncan  and  other  ships  in  which  they  were  to  be  enter- 
tained, and  the  multitude  began  to  disperse.  By-and-by, 
amid  the  thunders  of  a  Royal  salute,  the  renewed  cheers  of 
the  thousands  who  still  lined  the  way,  and  the  grand  strains 
of  the  National  Anthem,  the  Royal  Party  returned  to  the 
Station,  and  left  for  London ;  and  soon  after  the  Board  of 
Admiralty,  under  a  salute  of  nineteen  guns  from  the  Duncan, 
followed  their  example.  In  the  evening  most  of  the  Principal 
OfiBcers  of  the  Yard  gave  dinner-parties,  and  the  Dockyard 
gates  were  illuminated ;  and  the  long-to-be-remembered 
launch  of  the  Alexandra^  with  its  accompanying  festivities, 
was  over.*  But  it  cannot  readily  be  forgotten.  The 
matchless  splendour  of  the  ceremonial ;  the  perfect  order 
with  which  everything  was  arranged;  the  assemblage  of 
persons  of  the  highest  rank,  including  Princes,  Ambassadors, 
Prelates,  and  OfiBcers  of  the  Navy,  Army,  and  Civil  Service, 
with  the  brilliant  concourse  of  ladies,  and  the  enormous 
multitudes  of  spectators,  will  long  be  remembered. 

"The  broadside  system  for  masted  vessels,"  said  Mr.  Kingf 
in  1880,  "fairly  holds  its  own  against  the  turrets.  The 
hitherto  unknown  perfection  to  which  it  has  been  brought  in 
the  Alexandra  appears  likely  to  give  it  a  new  lease  of  life." 
(She  was,  however,  the  last  representative  of  the  broadside 
system.)     He  adds  :  "  This  vessel,  the  largest  masted  iron- 

*  The  Alexandra  was  among  the  ships  that  took  part  in  the  bombard- 
ment of  Alexandria.  **  She  was  hit  about  thirty  times,"  says  Captain 
Eardley  Wilmot,  '*  but  sustained  no  serious  damage." 

t  Chief  Engineer,  United  States  Navy. 
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clad  yet  put  to  sea,  and  completed  at  the  Chatham  Dockyard 
in  1S77,  is  a  central-battery  ship  in  the  best  sense — that  is, 
she  needs  no  bow  or  stern  batteries  to  give  her  end-on-fi[(, 
For  the  first  time,  a  broadside  armoured  masted  ship  is  kill 
with  satisfactory  all-round- fire  ;  for.  out  of  twelve  guns,  four 
of  them,  including  the  heaviest,  can  fire  straight  ahead,  and 
two  straight  astern.  On  each  broadside  from  four  to  sii 
guns  can  be  fought,  according  to  the  bearing  of  the  enemy. 
In  other  words,  she  has  almost  as  perfect  an  all-round  fire 
as  is  attainable  in  a  broadside  armoured  vessel,  and  (his 
forms  her  chief  claim  to  consideration.  So  far  as  the  6gliling 
portion  of  the  vessel  is  concerned,  she  is  a  two-decker," 
like  the  vessels  of  the  Audacious  class,  has  an  upper  andi 
lower  battery,  "and  may  be  considered  a  perfect  example  of 
the  warship  shadowed  forth  in  those  vessels.  ...  The 
total  weight  of  armour  and  backing  is  z.350  tons.*  The 
Alexandra  is  the  first  cruising  armoured  broadside  ship  ui 
the  Royal  Navy  engined  on  the  compound  system. 

"The  mind  of  an  officer  who  has  passed  his  sea-life  on 
board  the  old  type  of  wooden  ships  of  war,  and  betome 
accustomed  to  their  low,  dark  '  between  decks,'  small  anJ 
badly-arranged  air-ports,  wretched  ventilation,  and  honi'! 
bilge-water  odour,  together  with  the  familiar  cast-iron 
smooth-bore  guns  mounted  on  wooden  carriages,  must  be 
impressed  to  a  degree  of  astonishment  when,  for  the  first 
time,  he  enters  the  batteries  of  the  Alexandra,  and  sees  ho 
great  rifled  guns  mounted  on  Scott's  system  of  wroughl- 
iron  carriage ;  the  unusual  height  between  dccks^io  fetl 
4  inches  in  the  upper  battery,  and  9  feet  6  inches  in  Hit 
lower.  But  lofty  and  spacious  as  those  battery  decks  aiti 
his  surprise  would  be  still  greater  upon  entering  the  betlb 
or  living  deck.  Here  will  he  see  the  extraordinary  beiglH 
between  the  berth-deck  planks  and  the  gun-deck  beams  w' 
II  feet  6  inches,  equal  to  the  lofty  ceiling  of  a  modcn 
dwetling-house.  He  would  also  be  impressed  with  the  Lrj* 
air-ports ;  pleasant,  light,  commodious  state-rooms  for  ih* 
oEBcers ;  and  a  ward-room  centrally  located,  with  a  passaj;* 
between  it  and  the  state-rooms  on  either  side — an  arnui^ 
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ment    for  convenience   and   comfort   unknown    to   elderly 
officers."* 

Many  poems  were  written  on  the  launch  of  the  Alexandra. 
The  following  appeared  in  the  Times  : 

THE  LAUNCH  OF  THE  ALEXANDRA. 

"  Fulcra  securiferi  fabri  succidite  dextri  ; 

Omen  habet  primas  si  bene  tangit  aquas. 
Dicite — *  Sit  felix  * — proraeque  invergite  vina  ; 

Nomen  Alexandra?  dulce  Superba  tulit. 
Nomine  mutato,  sit  et  omine  fausta  secundo  ; 

Sit  sine  rivali,  nee  tamen  ipsa  ferox. 
Jam  neque  tormentis  opus  est,  nee  triplice  lamni  ; 

Forma  tumescentes  sola  serenat  aquas. 
Te  capiente  capi  qui  non  velit  ipse  phaselus, 

*  Ferreus,  et  \erh  ferreus  iste  fuit.' " 

H.  K. 

Among  the  wonders  of  Chatham  Yard  were  the  many 
armour-plates — of  prodigious  width  and  enormous  thickness 
— ^with  which  the  floors  of  the  slips  were  strewn,  and  the 
machines  for  attaching  them  to  the  sides  of  the  ships ;  the 
punching,  shearing,  drilling,  and  planing  machines,  which 
cut  through  massive  iron  as  through  cheese,  and  pared  it 
away  as  a  carpenter  planes  wood,  a  sight  which  always 
attracted  visitors,  and  seldom,  perhaps,  lost  its  interest  even 
with  those  who  were  familiar  with  it  from  day  to  day. 

We  had  now  an  opportunity  of  observing  from  time  to 
time  the  whole  process  of  Iron  Shipbuilding,  and  the  differ- 
ence between  it  and  the  building  of  ships  of  wood.  And  it 
appeared  that  the  whole  art  of  Marine  Architecture  had 
been  revolutionized.  As  regarded  the  frame  of  a  wooden 
ship,  the  timbers  were,  of  course,  generally  cut  to  shape  out 

♦  The  limes  remarked  (8th  April)  on  the  launch  of  the  Alexandra : 
"The  whole  strength  and  hope  of  the  country  is  now  concentrated  in 
some  half-dozen  or  fewer  ironclad  monsters,  which  on  the  ocean  of 
to-day  are  like  the  wolves,  who  care  not  how  many  the  sheep  may  be. 
The  issue  of  any  great  engagement  would  now  depend  on  the  fighting 
qualities  of  two  or  three  enormous  ships  ;  and  in  the  vessel  which  the 
Princess  launched  yesterday,  she  sent  to  sea  what  for  at  least  a  while  will 
carry  no  small  part  of  the  national  fortunes.  It  would  be  unwise  to 
calculate  the  amount  of  national  money  which  yesterday  hung  suspended 
on  the  slips,  now  committed  for  good  and  all  to  the  fortunes  of  the  sea  ; 
but  we  cannot  appreciate  the  ceremony  of  yesterday  without  bearing  in 
mind  the  immense  propoition  of  the  national  power  which  is  concentrated 
in  such  an  ironclad." 
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of  a  solid  log,  and  then  trimmed  to  complete  accuracj"  by 
the  shipwright.  The  corresponding  frame  in  an  iron  ship 
was  composed  of  plates  and  angle  bars  (L),  or  sometimes 
Z  bars.  As  regarded  the  plates,  these  were  rolled  to  correct 
thickness  by  the  manufacturer  as  demanded  by  the  draughts- 
man, and  there  was  little  difficulty  in  varying  the  thickness 
to  suit  the  specification.  As  concerned  length  and  breadth, 
however,  where  the  final  form  was  a  parallelogram,  the 
finished  size  could  be  demanded  very  closely ;  but  if  the 
finished  plate  was  to  be  of  irregular  form,  a  plate  was  rolled 
and  sheared  by  the  manufacturer  to  such  a  size  that  it  would 
contain  the  finished  plate,  or  that  several  plates  could  be  cut 
from  it  if  only  small  ones  were  required.  As  regarded  aagle 
or  Z  bars,  the  manufacturer  was  only  concerned  with  the 
sectional  form.  It  was  a  very  expensive  matter  to  make 
rolls  for  a  special  section,  so  that  the  designer  generally 
endeavoured  to  employ  certain  standard  sections,  which  the 
various  ironmasters  were  prepared  to  supply  at  market  rates. 
Let  us  look  at  the  matter  a  little  more  closely.  The 
design,  decided  on  and  prepared  at  the  Admiralty,  was  laid 
off  to  the  full  size  in  the  mould-loft.  By  this  the  frame  of 
the  ship  was  constructed,  being  set  up  in  two,  three,  or 
more  sections.  The  frames,  supplied  in  straight  bars,  were 
pierced  with  holes  and  bent  to  form  as  they  came  red-hot 
from  the  furnace,  and  the  flanges  bevelled  according  to  the 
requirements  of  the  design.  The  floor  and  other  plates  were 
also  sheared  or  otherwise  cut  to  the  exact  form  necessary. 
The  several  divisions  or  sections  being  put  together  and 
united  by  riveting,  the  skeleton  of  the  frame  was  complete. 

Meanwhile  the  keel  had  been  laid,  and  the  frame,  pre- 
pared as  described,  was  now  lifted  upon  it,  secured,  and 
shored  up.  Then  the  deck-beams  were  put  in  place,  and 
the  bulkheads  and  other  parts  filled  in.  The  frames  were 
"  faired  "  and  shored  :  the  shape  of  the  required  outside 
plates  was  taken  by  wooden  moulds,  and  the  rivet-holes 
already  in  the  frames  were  marked  in  for  transference 
to  the  plates.  Each  plate  was  then  sheared,  planed,  and 
punched  as  necessary,  and  curved  lo  shape  by  powerful 
machine  rollers,  after  which  they  were  riveted  on  to  the 
bottom  and   sides.      The  deck-planking    having  been    laid. 
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the  ship  assumed  something  like  a  finished  shape,  and 
was  ready  for  launching.  The  principal  work  appeared  to 
consist,  so  far,  in  preparing  and  fitting  the  various  parts, 
and  riveting  them  firmly  together.  But  the  arrangements 
differed  in  detail  in  different  ships,  though  the  wonderful 
rapidity  with  which  an  iron  ship  of  any  design  could  thus 
be  constructed  was  not  the  least  among  its  many  ad- 
vantages, a  wooden  ship  occupying  on  the  average  three 
years,  while  an  iron  one  of  corresponding  size  and  design 
might  be  built  in  less  than  half  that  time.* 

The  vessel  being  afloat,  the  steam  machinery  and  boilers 
— ^which  meanwhile  had  been  got  ready — had  to  be  erected 
and  put  in  place ;  the  thousand  and  one  fittings  of  all  sorts 
brought  together  ;  and  the  mighty  Armament — the  supreme 
object  for  which  the  ship  had  been  built,  and  which  also  had 
been  already  more  or  less  prepared — got  on  board  and 
arranged. 

As  summer  advanced  we  could  not  but  feel  that  we  had 
left  behind  the  Sea,  with  its  fresh  breezes  and  its  dancing 
waves ;  the  pleasant  cliff's  of  Sheppey,  and  its  sandy  and 
shelly  beach.  How  beautiful,  too,  were  the  moonlit  nights 
on  the  waters,  the  clear  or  fleecy  heavens,  and  the  brilliant 
phosphorescence  of  the  sea  with  its  myriads  of  sparkling 
atoms  almost  setting  the  ocean,  as  it  seemed,  on  fire ! 
Chatham,  shut  in  by  its  hills  and  fortifications,  was  cer- 
tainly close  and  hot ;  and  as  we  looked  towards  Sheerness 
firom  the  lofty  Lines  we  might  have  been  excused  had  we 
wished  to  run  down  (as  many  did)  as  far  at  least  as  the 
Nore,  and  to  toss  about  on  the  foaming  billows.  Chatham, 
however,  was  pretty  gay.  Besides  the  Yard  Officers'  parties 
on  the  terrace,  ladies*  croquet  on  the  dockyard  lawn,  and 
invitations  sometimes  from  the  Commander-in-Chief  and 
sometimes  from  the  Captain-Superintendent  at  Sheerness, 
there  were  afternoon  concerts  (chiefly  for  the  ladies)  at  the 
Royal  Engineers'  and  the  Royal  Marine  Barracks,  with 
occasional  balls,  etc.,  in  the  various  barracks  and  on  board 
the  guard-ship,  and,  of  course,  return  parties  given  by  the 

♦  The  Magnificent  was  commenced  at  Chatham  on  the  i8th  December, 
1893,  and  launched  on  the  19th  December,  1894,  "  beating  the  record"  of 
the  world. 
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Captain-Superintendent  and  Officers  of  our  own  establish- 
ment. At  Rochester,  too,  there  were  admirable  perform- 
ances in  winter  by  the  Choral  Society,  and  a  variety  of 
amusements  in  the  several  towns;  while  for  those  residenis 
of  the  Yard  who  hked  quieter  recreation  there  were  garden- 
ing, etc.,  in  their  leisure  hours,  the  Officers'  reading-room, 
and  the  terrace  promenade. 

The  Queenborough*  and  Flushing  Royal  Mail  route  vi-as 
inaugurated  on  the  igth  July,  and  gave  new  life  to  the  old 
town  of  Queenborough  ;  and  it  was  said  to  be  regarded  b)' 
many  as  by  far  the  most  comfortable  way  of  reaching  certain 
parts  of  the  Continent. 

I  have  said  that  I  occupied  as  Cashier  the  room  in  my 
office  formerly  in  the  occupation  of  Mr,  John  Dickens,  father 
of  our  great  humorist,  and  that  Charles  used  when  a  boy 
to  frequent  the  building.  He  had  afterwards  so  embodied 
Chatham  and  Rochester  in  his  works  that  a  retentiva 
memory  might  associate  him  with  almost  every  part  of  the 
towns.  He  himself  had  gone  from  among  us,  but  his  shade 
might  be  said  still  to  linger  about  the  neighbourhood. 

My  steps  were  often  turned  towards  Rochester,  its 
Cathedral  and  its  Castle,  which  will  always  keep  his  memory 
green.  It  will  be  remembered  that  it  was  under  the  avails 
of  the  latter  that  he  desired  to  find  his  last  resting-[^ace. 
As  regards 

"  The  old  Cathedral,  with  its  turret  gfay. 
Whose  matin  chimes  .ind  vespers,  henrd  each  day. 
Invite  the  passers-by  to  stop  and  pray," 

since  1871  it  had  been  under  restoration,  and  the  rewchoit 
was  opened  on  nth  June.  Some  changes,  too,  h»d 
occurred  among  its  clergy  during  my  absence  at  Sheemess. 

*  In  the  first  instance  Ihe  boats  ran  from  Shecrncss  ;  the  oiiensblt 
reason  for  the  change  to  Queenborough,  wc  are  intonned,  was  as  foltovS' 
The  Commissioners  of  Sheemess  Pier  liad  the  right  to  rollccl  lolls  oltl* 
I'ier,  some  of  which  were  leduced  lower  th»n  the  schedule,  but  the  njW 
of  increasing  them  again  if  necessary  was  reserved.  At  the  liroo  trflte 
negotiations  between  the  Railway  Com p.\ny  and  ilit  i'lci  LUiiniiis'ii'atn- 
the  tolls  reached  /800  a  year,  and  the  Comnv 
the  Pier  and  the  tolls  as  then  collected  to  ili<-  : 
tkcy  built  a  new  pier  and   developed   the- 

required  the  power  to  increase  the  lolls  to  the  r.  .     .;■    n  ■  .!■■ 

Sheemess  route  was  abandoned. 
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In  1870  Dr.  Robert  Scott — a  descendant  of  the  Scots  of 
Harden,  an  eminent  scholar  of  Shrewsbury  and  Oxford;  the 
author,  with  Dean  Liddell,  of  the  Greek-English  Lexicon; 
Master  of  Balliol  ;*  and  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Speaker's 
Commentary — ^was  appointed  Dean  of  Rochester.  The 
venerable  Provost  of  Oriel  still  adorned  with  his  patriarchal 
figure  his  canonical  stall.  Here,  too,  was  the  famous  and 
eloquent  Dr.  Miller,  so  many  years  Rector  of  Birmingham ; 
who  had  originated  there  the  Hospital  Sunday  movement 
which  has  since  spread  so  widely  and  has  become  an  in- 
stitution among  us ;  who  had  afterwards  become  Vicar  of 
Greenwich ;  and  who  in  1873  had  exchanged  a  Canonry  of 
Worcester,  given  him  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1871,  for  a 
Canonry  of  Rochester.  The  other  stalls  (except  the  first 
and  fourth,  which  were  **  suspended  ")  were  occupied  by  the 
Revs.  J.  H.  Hamilton  and  A.  Grant.  There  were  three 
Minor  Canons,  the  Revs.  H.  J.  Boys,  W.  H.  Nutter,  and 
W.  J.  Weekes.  The  Rev.  Robert  Whiston  still  sat  in  his 
place  as  Master  of  the  Grammar  School.  There,  too,  was 
the  well-known  chief  verger  immortalized  by  Dickens  under 
the  name  of  "Mr.  Tope."  As  to  the  Castle,t  it  stood 
unchanged  in  its  massive  grandeur.  Among  its  interesting 
features  in  the  summer,  when  numbers  of  its  citizens 
frequent  the  pleasant  grounds!  which  immediately  surround 
it,  is  the  Castle  Pink.  This  flower,  the  Dianthus  caryophyllus 
of  botanists,  may  be  seen  blooming  very  luxuriantly,  with 

♦  Dr.  Scott  may  be  remembered  by  many  in  connection  with  the 
prominent  part  he  took  in  that  capacity  in  the  discussions  of  the  con- 
gregation, held  on  the  5th  June,  1857,  when  a  new  formal  statute  on  the 
subject  of  classical  examinations  was  promulgated. 

t  The  custody  of  the  Castle  was  in  ancient  times  given  to  the  Arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury,  but  was  taken  from  them  previous  to  1 163,  as 
about  that  time  Archbishop  Thomas  A'Beckett  accused  King  Henry  II. 
of  having  unjustly  deprived  him  of  it.  It  was  afterwards  given  to  various 
noblemen,  the  last  on  record  being  Thomas,  Lord  Cobham. 

X  During  our  absence  from  Chatham,  in  1870.  the  Earl  of  Jersey,  owner 
of  the  Castle,  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  Corporation,  by  which 
the  latter  became  its  lessees  at  a  rental  of  JC24S  per  annum,  and  by  which* 
also  the  then  Mayor  and  his  successors  were  constituted  Constables  of 
the  Castle  during  their  respective  occupancy  of  office.  The  grounds  were 
afterwards  laid  out  (at  an  expense,  as  it  would  seem,  of  ^2,000),  and  form 
a  most  agreeable  resort. 

At  the  same  time  that  this  arrangement  was  made  about  the  Castle, 
the  foundation-stone  of  a  new  Corn  Exchange  for  the  city  was  laid  in  the 
immediate  vicinity. 


the  woad  and  snapdragon,  on  the  outer  walls,  from  July  lo 
September,  Miss  Pratt,  in  "  Flowers  and  their  Associi- 
tions,"  observes:  "Oo  the  mossy  walls  of  the  ancient  Castle 
of  Rochester,  '  bathed,  though  in  ruins,  with  a  flush  of 
flowers,"  it  grows  on  heights  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
passenger,  rendering  the  top  of  the  ruins  a  summer  garden. 
It  blossoms  in  July,  and  there  are  not  more  than  half  3 
dozen  spots  in  our  island  where  it  may  be  found  wild' 
When  transplanted  to  a  garden,  it  soon  assumes  a  diifereot 
appearance,  and  the  Uttle  Castle  Pink  would  not  be  ^^ 
cognised  in  another  summer  as  the  wild-flower  which  lad 
last  year  greeted  us  from  its  lofty  abode,"  Sometimes,  too, 
we  crossed  the  bridge  and  revisited  Strood,  whose  historic 
Temple  Farm  occupies,  as  it  would  seem,  the  site  of  the 
old  manor-house  or  grange  of  the  Knights  Templars.  We 
again  mounted  the  hill  to  Frindsbur)',  whence  so  fair  and 
pleasant  a  view  of  the  surrounding  country  might  be  steo. 
We  revisited  Gadshill  Place,  and  saw  Charles  Dickens' 
study,  and  the  scene  represented  in  the  touching  picture  of 
"The  Empty  Chair."  Then  there  were  Cliffe,  and  Thome, 
and  Cooling  Castle,  and  Aylesford  (the  scene  of  many  a 
fierce  conflict  between  Britons  and  Saxons,  and  Anglo- 
Saxons  and  Danes,  and  in  later  times  full  of  history)i '"''' 
Ailingham  Castle,  and  Leeds  Castie,  both  also  historic  Not 
far  off  was  Boxley,  site  of  the  famous  Abbey  of  which  such 
strange  tales  are  told,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  wbkk 
Tennyson  at  one  time  resided. 

Returning  homewards,  we  passed  the  Jews'  Sj-nagogw. 
We  have  already  alluded  to  the  Jews  of  Chatham.  What 
Christian  does  not  feel  an  interest  in  God's  ancient  people) 
"Christianity,"  said  Beaconsfield,  "is  completed  Judaism, 
or  it  is  nothing.  Christianity  is  incomprehensible  without 
Mosaism,  as  Mosaism  is  incomplete  without  Christianity."t 
The  Memorial  Synagogue,  of  which  the  foundation-stone 
was  laid,  as  we  have  mentioned,  in  i868,  we  foaad  on  oor 
return  to  Chatham  complete,  it  having  been  finished  in 
1870.     It   stood  almost  at  the  entrance  of  Rochester,  anJ 

*  This  flower  seldom  grows  of  iis  own  sweet  irill  anywhere  bm  U| 
old  catties  .ind  casde  walls.     From  it  nil  oui  camaiioRa  a.      '    '     * 
f  "Sybil." 


:ama()0R9  an  derivq^H 


was  a  very  fine  building,*  denoting  the  wealth  of  at  least 
some  members  of  the  Jewish  community  of  the  neighbour- 
hood.+  The  Synagogue  and  Minister's  House  together  cost 
£5.500,  exclusive  of  site  and  endowment ;  and  altogether 
the  expenses  amounted  to  nearly  j^io.ooo.  The  Rev.  L. 
Polack  was  the  resident  Rabbi. 

Reaching  Chatham,  the  Military  Road,  the  Garrison,  and 
Melville  Hospital — and  here  we  may  observe  that  a  very 
large  portion  of  Chatham  and  its  suburbs  is  occupied  by 
Government  and  by  the  trustees  of  Watts'  Charity,  and 
that  in  the  latter  case  this  appears  to  be  regarded  as  an 

•  "  The  Synagogue  proper  is  at  first  sight  awe-striking  in  its  beauty 
and  richness  of  colour.  Lovely-tinted  windows,  beautiful  green  and  red 
marble  pillars  blending  sweetly  with  delicately-lined  panels  and  arches, 
choice  coloured  curtains,  pretty  tiles,  and  a  profusion  of  gold  letterings 
these  serve  to  make  a  most  enchanting  scene.  The  reading-desk  is  in  the 
very  centre  of  the  ground-floor,  and  when  the  Rabhi  is  reading  he  is  in 
the  midst  of  the  congregation  ;  when,  however,  he  is  in  the  pulpit  dis- 
coursing his  sermon,  he  faces  his  people.  The  Place  of  the  Ark  is  the 
portion  of  the  Synagogue  where  the  tireatest  splendour  is  to  be  seen. 
An  amber- coloured  skyhght  sheds  very  effective  rays  upon  the  place. 
Right  above  the  Place  of  the  Ark,  on  the  window,  in  Hebrew,  are  written 
the  Ten  Commandments  ;  on  the  left  hand  we  have  a.  prayer  for  the 
Queen  and  Royal  Family  written  in  English,  and  on  the  right  hand  the 
same  prayer  in  Hebrew,  The  semicircle  of  the  arch  above  has  engraven 
upon  It,  also  in  Hebrew,  the  text  from  Proverbs,  '  Length  of  days  is  in 
her  right  hand  ;  and  in  her  left  hand  riches  and  honour.'  On  another 
arch,  which  is  just  outside  the  Place  of  the  Ark,  is  written,  '  Know  before 
«'hom  thou  standest :  before  the  supreme  King  of  kings.  May  His  name 
be  blessed  ;'  and,  '  Happy  are  ihey  that  dwell  in  Thy  house  ;  they  will 
evermore  praise  Thee.  Selah.'  The  Ark  itself  is  in  an  alcove,  before 
which  are  placed  two  sliding  doors.  Inside  are  kept  the  scrolls.  This  is 
the  Pentateuch,  written  on  parchment,  and  kept  on  two  rolls.  On  high 
days  the  rolls  are  surmounted  by  the  Crowns  of  the  Law,  which  are 
beautiful  silver  and  gilt  crowns,  around  which  hang  several  pretty  little 
bells.  The  scrolls  are  kept  in  plush  mantles.  On  the  Day  of  Atonement 
the  scrolls  are  drapied  in  white  mantles  with  gold  embroidery,  and  there 
is  also  used  a  while  velvet  desk-cloth  with  gold  fringe.  The  desk-cloths, 
by  the  way,  are  numerous  and  resplendent  in  gold  and  rich  colours.  The 
canopy  used  for  marriages  is  itself  very  valuable.  .  .  .  The  Ark  is 
guarded  by  a  lamp — the  perpetual  lamp — which  is  kept  burning  night 
and  day.  The  sittings  downstairs  are  intended  solely  for  males,  while  the 
gallery  is  apportioned  to  females.  An  inscription  over  the  entrance 
records  the  name  of  the  founder,"  eic^Lotaf  Paper. 

t  It  was  expressly  scaled,  however,  in  the  Rochesttr  und  Chatham 
Jourttal.  in  a  letter  from  "A  Seatholder  of  the  Synagogue,"  dated 
29ih  August,  1S76,  that  "the  Jewish  community  of  these  towns  is  fast 
decreasing,  and  that  the  attendance  at  the  Synagogue  is  never  numerous. 
On  a  recent  particular  occasion  the  minimum  number  (ten  adults),  whose 
presence  is  requisite  for  publicly  conducting  a  Jewish  service,  was  not 


incubus — we  pass,  by  the  Dockyard  gates  and  Old  Brompton, 
to  Tom  All-Alone's  (as  it  was  once  called).  Here  we  found 
the  great  Convict  Prison,  said  to  be  our  largest  convict 
establishment,  in  which  the  practice  of  making  the  convict 
labour  on  public  works  had  been  carried  out,  it  was  said, 
in  the  most  thorough  manner  and  to  the  best  advantage. 
We  had  not  yet  been  able  to  penetrate  into  the  prison,  as 
we  hoped  to  do ;  but  we  learned  from  an  account  of  the  visit 
of  the  International  Prison  Congress  in  1S72 — and  the  state 
of  the  prison  was  probably  much  the  same  as  then — that  at 
the  time  of  their  visit  there  were  1,684  prisoners,  who  were 
lodged  in  six  wings,  the  interior  accommodation  of  each  of 
which  was  arranged  in  the  usual  plan  of  tiers  of  cell-doors 
fronted  by  ligbt-railed  galleries  looking  on  to  a  central  hall. 
The  cells  were  excellently  ventilated,  and  furnished  with  a 
hammock,  a  bench,  a  tin  water-jug  and  basin,  and  little 
else  ;  they  had  whitewashed  walls  and  an  asphalt  floor, 
and  were  each  lit  by  a  small  window.  One  gas-burner, 
fenced  with  thick  glass,  did  for  two  ceils ;  and  each  door 
was  pierced  with  an  eyehole,  through  which  the  warders, 
as  they  stole  along  the  galleries  with  muffled  feet,  could 
look  in  unawares  upon  the  prisoner  and  see  that  he  was  safe 
and  quiet.  There  was  an  excellent  bath-room  of  ninety 
baths,  used  once  a  week  by  the  prisoners,  willingly  or  un- 
willingly; a  kitchen  which  was  a  marvel  of  cleanliness — as, 
indeed,  was  the  whole  building ;  and  infirmary  wards, 
which  were  all  that  they  ought  to  be.  There  was  a  chapel, 
in  which  every  Sunday  the  convicts  exercised  with  stentorian 
effect  the  voices  they  had  little  opportunity  of  using  during 
the  week  ;  there  were  dark  and  partially  dark  cells  for  those 
who  were  refractory  or  idle ;  there  was  a  chain-room,  the 
walls  of  which  were  hung  in  an  ornamental  manner  with  the 
handcuffs  and  chains  used  in  removing  prisoners  from  one 
gaol  to  another;  and,  lastly,  there  was  a  cat,  which  was 
used  thirty-two  times  in  the  y^U^D^^ing  the  visit  of  the 
Congress.  The  armed  warde^B^^^^bCu^^uard  were  a 
fine  body  of  men,  117  in  all,  ^^^^^Hn|H|cial  staff  of 
the   prison   amounted    to    235  Sut    one 

rendered  necessary  by  the  coi  out  of 

doors  over  a  largj 
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During  the  time  several  hundreds  of  the  convicts  were  at 
work  on  the  Dockyard  Extension  works  about  this  period, 
one  of  their  number — a  most  determined  ruffianly  char- 
acter, who  was  under  sentence  of  penal  servitude  for  life — 
attempted  to  effect  his  escape,  the  vigilance  of  the  convict- 
keeper  in  charge  having  been  temporarily  diverted.  Search 
was  at  once  made  for  the  missing  prisoner,  all  available 
assistance  being  pressed  into  the  service.  After  a  short 
time  the  convict  was  discovered  by  the  ship's  corporal  of 
the  Pembroke^  concealed  on  board  the  Enterprise,  one  of  the 
vessels  in  the  steam-basin ;  when  he  was  at  once  secured 
and  conveyed  to  St.  Mary*s  Prison,  where  he  had  to  under- 
go the  punishment  inflicted  on  any  convict  attempting  his 
escape. 

Turning  again  towards  Brompton,  we  passed  the  new 
Royal  Engineers'  Institute,  or  School  of  Engineering. 
Dupin  observes  (1816) :  "  It  is  at  Chatham  that  the 
Government  has  established  within  these  five  or  six  years  a 
practical  School  for  the  Corps  of  Artificers  of  the  Engineers 
— that  is,  the  Sappers  and  Miners.  The  instruction  given 
in  this  School,  and  the  operations  and  exercises  of  every 
kind  to  which  the  military  artificers  are  there  habituated, 
appear  to  be  very  deserving  of  being  known."  We  found  that 
the  present  Institute  was  designed  in  1871-72  by  Lieutenant 
M.  W.  Ommanney,*  and  built  in  1872-74  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Colonel  J.  W.  Lovell,  C.B,,  R.E.  It  was 
used  for  the  instruction  of  officers  and  men  of  the  Army, 
principally,  but  not  exclusively,  of  the  Royal  Engineers. 
The  front  west  wing  wasf  devoted  to  building,  construction, 
and  civil  engineering ;  the  back  west  wing  to  surveying, 
levelling,  astronomy,  and  geodesy.  The  front  east  wing 
was  partly  occupied  by  an  engineering  museum,  partly  by 
the  draughtsmen  under  instruction  in  architectural  and 
machine  drawing  ;  the  back  east  wing  was  divided  between 
the  fortification  school  and  the  photography  school.  On 
the  basement  were  the  lithographing  and  printing  establish- 
ments ;  and  in  the  centre  was  a  large  lecture  theatre,  where 

♦  Now  Sir  Montagu  Ommanney,  K.C.M.G. 

t  We  speak  of  the  arrangements  as  they  were  at  a  ia/^r  period  ; 
whether  they  were  exactly  the  same  in  1875  we  have  been  unable  to 
ascertain. 


Reminiscences  of  Seventy   Years' 

frequent    lectures    on    scientific    subjects   were    gtvoi  by 
experts. 

Turning  now  towards  the  Lines,  famous  in  "  Pidcmd," 
we  found  that  during  the  fourteen  years  we  had  been  at 
Sheerness,  New  Brompton  had  become  a  large  town;  that 
a  new  Church— St.  Mark's — had  been  erected  ;  and  that 
the  place  continued  to  grow  with  the  increase  of  the  number 
of  men  employed  in  the  Dockyard,  Returning  again  towatiis 
the  Dockyard,  we  passed,  in  the  avenue  leading  from  Old 
Brompton,  the  site  of  a  new  Institute  for  Soldiers  (after the 
Aldershot  model),  then  shortly  to  be  opened  by  Miss  Daniels.* 
Another  Soldiers'  Institute — the  "Buckley,"  a  line  buildlDg 
erected,  we  were  told,  by  public  subscription  (chiefly  at  the 
instance  of  Major  Buckley)  at  a  cost  of  :f['3,500,  and  opened 
in  1872— stood  on  the  high  bank  opposite  the  Marine 
Barracks.  (It  is  interesting,  by  the  way.  to  notice  thai 
the  insignia  or  badge  of  the  Royal  Marines,  handsomely 
sculptured  on  the  gates  of  the  Marine  Barracks,  are  said  to 
have  been  the  work  of  a  convict.t)     We  could  see,  then. 

*  We  have  already  referred  (p.  306)  10  the  good  work  begun  ai 
Aldershot  by  Mrs.  Daniels  in  18(13  '"  t^^  csiablishmcm  of  a  Solditn' 
Home  and  Insiiiute  ai  that  eemre  of  military  life.  The  foundaiiooc' 
branch  homes  of  a  similar  characlcr  at  the  principal  home  stations  of  il« 
British  Army  was  long  meditated  by  lltat  lady  and  her  daughter,  but  (lie; 
were  unable  to  cany  out  (heir  desire.  Alter  some  years  of  Isiboiu  K 
Aldershot,  Mrs.  Daniels  died,  and  her  daughier,  carrying  on  the  »o*i 
endeavoured  in  1871  to  begin  the  csi.iblishmcm  of  branch  home*  bf 
erecting  one  at  Cliacham  as  3  memorial  to  her  mother.  But  it  wai  mti 
difficult  to  meet  with  a  suitable  site,  and  the  sum  required  for  die  buiUwi 
was  large,  and  this  led  to  delay.  It  was  not  till  nficr  Weedoii.  ColdieiM, 
Manchester,  and  Plymouth  had  been  served  ihnt  Chalhnni  could  be  doll 
with.  By  the  aid  of  the  Rev.  Daniel  (now  Canon)  Cooke,  lncuinbeol«' 
Brompton,  all  was  at  last  ananged,  and  in  September,  ifiyj,  the  buiMxii! 
was  commenced.     It  was  opened  on  the  loth  June,  1876. 

It  should  be  observed  that  Miss  Robinson  (who  bad  previoalj 
organiied  and  brought  to  a  successful  issue  the  National  Tempow" 
League's  novel  experiment  of  establishing  refreshment  and  i«c««l'°'' 
tents  in  the  cimp  during  the  autumn  manKuvresi  had  mcinwhile  ttt* 
engaged  in  establishing  a  similar  I  nsiiiute  and  Lecture- hall  at  roiUBKnnk; 
togetiier  with  a  dormitory  and  kitchen  for  the  acrtimmodation  of  widien 
families  embarking  or  disembarking,  whose  condition  .it  such  lin>t»">*' 
often  most  pitiable. 

f  It  is  yet  more  interesting  10  learn  that  a  handsome  model  or  Chjuluin 
Dockyard,  executed  by  two  of  the  convicts  of  Si.  Mary's  Convict  PnK»' 
was  sent  to  the  International  Exhibition.  Thciiiudcl  is  said  (obeotpo' 
the  most  perfect  works  of  the  kind  ever  executed  :  and  in  additioo  tn 
every  portion  of  ilic  old  Dorkynrd,  the  whole  of  the  Extenuon 
the  docks,  basins,  wharves,  factories,  workshops,  etc.,  arc  s' 
minutest  details.  The  execution  of  the  model  uceiipi*d  ilic 
employed  on  it  between  two  and  thicc  years  10  complete 


:i|| 
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from  this  glance  around  that  neither  Chatham  nor  Rochester 
had  been  standing  still  during  our  residence  at  Sheerness. 

Sunday  in  Chatham  was  much  such  a  day  as  it  used  to 
be.  The  Dockyard  Chapel  was  attended  by  the  Officers  of 
the  Yard  and  their  families  who  belonged  to  the  National 
Churchy  as  well  as  (tn  the  morning  by  the  sailors  of  H.M/s 
ships  in  harbour  and  the  Royal  Marines,  who,  led  by  their 
fine  band,  were  followed  to  the  gates  as  of  yore  by  the  idling 
crowds;  sailors  and  soldiers  of  other  denominations  were 
marched  to  their  respective  places  of  worship ;  the  Cathedral, 
Churches,  and  Chapels  were,  of  course,  all  open,  and  ap- 
peared to  be  well  frequented ;  Sunday-schools  (including 
the  Ragged  School,  with  which  I  again  became  associated) 
appeared  to  be  well  sustained ;  and  the  public-houses  were 
thronged  in  the  evenings  by  men  of  both  Services. 

Hopes  had  for  years  been  entertained  that  some  other 
relics  of  the  Franklin  Expedition  might  be  found ;  and  in 
1874  an  Arctic  Committee  had  been  appointed  by  the  Royal 
Society  to  consider  the  propriety  of  recommending  to  the 
Government  the  fitting  out  of  another  Search  Expedition ; 
and  the  opinion  arrived  at  was  so  favourable  that  the 
Admiralty  were  induced,  on  the  representation  of  that 
Society,  to  appoint  a  Naval  Committee  to  review  the 
subject.  The  result  was  the  fitting  out  of  an  Expedition 
this  year,  to  the  command  of  which  Captain  Nares  was 
appointed,  who  was  accordingly  recalled,  as  we  have  seen, 
from  the  Challenger^  and  sailed  with  the  Alert  and  the  Dis- 
covery on  the  ist  June  in  the  hope  of  reaching  the  North 
Pole.* 

It  having  been  decided  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  to 
visit  India,  H.M.S.  Serapis  was  selected  to  convey  His  Royal 
Highness  thither.  The  circumstance  is  only  mentioned  here 
in  connection  with  our  Fleet.  A  magnificent  ship,  magni- 
ficently fitted  and  superbly  decorated,  she  was  to  the 
millions  of  India  a  well-chosen  representative  of  our  glorious 
Navy,  and  of  the  power  and  resources  of  that  nation  whose 

♦  Vide  "  The  Shores  of  the  Polar  Sea :  a  Narrative  of  the  Arctic 
Expedition  of  1875-76."  By  Dr.  Edward  L.  Moss,  H.M.S.  Aiert. 
Imperial  Folio.  Price  five  guineas,  with  sixteen  large  chromo-litho- 
graphs  and  numerous  engravings,  from  drawings  made  on  the  spot  by 
the  author. 


o/  Sammfy   Y'tt 


L»«r> 


^Im  j'niicii  would  bimsctf  npresenc.  and  to  wfaose 
:;^«]f  was  heir. 

Ac^iatioos  of  this  j^a  it  was  directed 
rncef>  aud  Cletks  «ec«  Co  be  snpei- 
,  .,).■  the  iiKc  of  7a  as  a.  ma.Timam.*  Of 
:iiese  lientlemen  as  h^  catered  the 
.  .ustog  of  the  Saperamutatioa  Act  of 
>  cb«  Older,  as  all  Cird  Servants  wbo 
._iiig  of  that  Act  were  obliged  to  lecire 

■  ■h   ^3ve  the  AUs^kJtm  to  the   Navy 

i,:.jri.  a  fine  ironclad  of  6,034  ^>B5> 

While   cmisiog   with    the   Besove 

.  ~;  ui  Wicklow  on  the  ist  Scpteaiiber,  in 

-jniess  nigbt,  she  was  ranuned  by 


Mun  bfoketi 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

CIVIL  SERVICE,  FURTHER  PROGRESS.-- THE  ''CHAL- 
LENGER "  EXPEDITION.— FREE  LIBRARY  AND  OTHER 
POPULAR  MOVEMENTS.— THE  ''INFLEXIBLE"*  AND 
"  TEMtRAJRE."" 

THE  condition  and  prospects  of  the  Civil  Service  were 
of  growing  interest  to  the  nation,  for  as  education 
advanced  it  was  looked  forward  to  as  a  profession 
for  their  children  by  tens  of  thousands  of  our  countrymen. 

The  Royal  Commission  appointed  in  1874  to  consider 
and  report  on  the  condition  and  possibilities  of  improving 
the  Civil  Service  continued  its  sittings  till  February,  1876, 
when  an  Order  in  Council  was  published  bringing  into 
operation  the  scheme  which  we  have  already  seen  they  pro- 
posed in  their  First  Report.  By  this  scheme  the  Clerks  of 
Xhe  future  were  to  be  formed  into  two  divisions,  Higher  and 
Lower,  the  Commissioners  regarding  such  division  as  the 
very  key  of  improvement.  The  Candidates  for  the  Higher 
Division,  which  would  be  open  to  all  persons  above  seventeen 
years  of  age,  would  be  required  (besides  a  medical  survey, 
which  would  be  in  all  cases  necessary)  to  pass  a  Preliminary 
Test  Examination,  and  subsequently  a  Competitive  Exami- 
nation of  a  high  standard ;  and  the  appointees  would  be 
selected  from  among  the  most  successful  competitors,  and 
would,  after  mastering,  during  a  year's  probation,  the  ele- 
mentary and  routine,  be  employed  in  the  superior  and 
responsible  duties,  of  their  several  Departments.  Their 
Salaries  would  be  such  as,  together  with  the  distinction  of 
being  Government  servants,  the  assurance  of  permanent 
engagement,  and  the  prospect  of  retiring  pensions,  would, 
it  was   hoped,  induce  men  of  liberal  education  from   the 


Universities,  etc.,  to  compete  for  these  appointments.  Com- 
mencing at  £ioo  per  annum,  and  rising  by  triennial  incre- 
ments within  twenty-four  years  to  :f40o,  they  would  have 
Duty  Pay  for  Special  Services  amounting  to  £"50,  jf  100,  or 
£zoo,  and  would  be  eligible  for  Staff  Appointments.  The 
Lower  Division  would  be  open  to  young  men  of  from  seven- 
teen to  twenty  years  of  age,  whose  Examination,  though 
competitive,  would  be  of  a  moderate  standard  ;  passing 
which,  they  would  be  placed  on  a  List  of  Candidates  eligible 
for  any  vacancy,  though  they  would  have  no  claim  to  aa 
appointment,  but,  being  selected,"  would  be  appointed  as  a 
rule  in  the  order  of  merit  indicated  by  the  result  of  such 
Examination,  would  be  required  to  serve  a  year  on  proba- 
tion, and  would  receive  suitable  salaries.  Commencing  at 
jfSo  a  year,  they  would  rise  by  triennial  increments  (in  the 
same  manner  and  on  the  same  conditions  as  the  Higher 
Division)  to  ;f20o;  with  Duty  Pay,  in  a  few  cases  in  each 
office,  to  those  of  special  aptitude,  not  exceeding  ^100  per 
annum ;  and  the  possibility  of  promotion  to  the  Higher 
Division,  though  this  was  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  would,  indeed,  be  of  rare  occurrence.  They 
would  be  employed  in  the  subordinate  and  routine  work  of 
the  several  offices,  and  no  Department  of  the  Civil  Ser^'ice 
would  be  permanently  increased  or  regulated  afresh  without 
providing  that  such  of  its  duties  as  were  of  a  suitable 
character  should  be  performed  by  members  of  the  Lower 
Division.  Of  this  Lower  Division  the  existing  Civil  Service 
Writers  were  to  form  the  nucleus,  and  to  take  over  the 
duties  till  then  performed  by  that  class.  All  Writers  who 
had  entered  the  Service  under  the  age  of  thirty,  and  had 
served  not  less  than  three  years,  were  eligible  for  promotion 
to  the  Lower  Division  on  passing  an  Examination.  The 
Lower  Division,  however,  was  to  be  mainly  recruited  from 
"  the  open  market."  It  was  also  to  include  a  class  of  Boy 
Clerks,  to  be  admitted  by  a  Competitive  Examination  of  a 
very  simple  character  at   from  fifteen  to  seventeen  years  of 

*  The  candidate  would  be  li.ible  to  scne  whenever  required,  but  would 
be  free  to  reject  any  appoiniment  offered  him  and  wail  for  a  more  ialis- 
factory  one ;  but  on  reaching  the  age  of  twenty-five  he  would  be  remoi'cd 
from  the  List. 
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age,  who,  after  approved  good  service,  were  to  be  allowed  to 
compete  among  themselves  for  a  limited  number  of  appoint- 
ments in  the  Lower  Division,  and,  failing  to  obtain  these, 
were  to  be  discharged  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  Admission  to 
the  Service  was  thus  jealously  guarded  against  all  inefficient 
persons,  while  encouragement  was  given  to  the  well-qualified 
and  meritorious. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Civil  Service  Writers,  to  whose 
complaints  we  have  so  repeatedly  referred,  had  by  this 
measure  been  granted  some  relief.  It  was,  however,  but 
limited.  There  were  1,078  such  Writers  at  this  time 
employed ;  about  500  of  whom  were  able  to  take  advantage 
of  the  occasion,  and  were  placed  on  the  Establishment  as 
Clerks  in  the  Lower  Division.  The  rest  were  unable  to 
comply  with  the  conditions,  and  their  circumstances  re- 
mained unimproved  ;  indeed,  their  status  might  be  said  to 
be  reduced,  as  they  were  only  retained  under  the  name 
of  "copyists." 

The  Estimates  for  Yard  wages  at  Chatham  for  1876-77 
amounted  to  3^219,472  for  3,500  EstabHshed  and  Hired 
Men  (who  on  this  occasion  were  amalgamated  in  connection 
with  the  proposed  transfer  of  some  of  the  Hired  List  to  the 
Established);  £1,766  for  Teams  ;  £2,471  for  Yard-craft,  with 
£i,o8g  for  Victualling;  and  £7,396  for  eighty-two  Police. 
The  number  of  men  borne  on  the  books  of  the  Yard  about 
the  1st  April,  irrespective  of  Yard-craftsmen  and  Police, 
was  actually  3,869.* 

On  the  I2th  February  I  delivered  at  the  Public  Hall, 
New  Brompton,  in  aid  of  the  Working  Men's  Institute, 
my  oft-repeated  Lecture  on  "The  Sweets  and  Bitters  of 
Married  Life,"  with  musical  accompaniments,  vocal  and 
instrumental  On  the  i4th  February  Admiral  Henry  Chads 
was  appointed  Commander-in-Chief  at  the  Nore,  in  succes- 
sion to  Admiral  the  Hon.  G.  F.  Hastings,  C.B. 

On  Saturday,  the  27th  May,  the  Challenger  returned  to 
Sheerness  from  her  voyage  round  the  world.  Her  arrival, 
as  we  heard  from  our  old  acquaintance,  Mr.  W.  H.  Shrub- 
sole,  was  remarkable  for  its  quietness.  Vessels  carrying 
less  than  ten  guns  were  not  expected  to  salute  the  Admiral's 

♦  See  p.  442,  note. 


flag  (the  symbol  of  supreme  command  in  the  port),  and  as  the 
Challenger  carried  only  two  guns  she  did  not  make  the  usoal 
noisy  announcement  of  her  entrance  into  the  harbour.  Her 
arrival,  too,  was  so  early  in  the  morning  that  few  people 
had  left  their  beds;  and  it  was  a  surprise  therefore  to  most 
observers  on  rising  to  see  the  famous  ship  in  the  neighbouring 
waters,  bearing  her  homeward-bound  pennant  floating  from 
her  main.  It  was,  however,  a  happy  coincidence  that  il 
was  the  day  appointed  for  the  celebration  of  Her  Majesty's 
birthdaj',  and  the  whole  fleet  was  therefore  dressed  in 
colours  from  stem  to  stern,  which  might  have  been  inter- 
preted as  a  display  in  honour  of  the  arrival  of  the  Scientific 
ENpedition.  The  Challenger  herself  on  coming  to  an  anchor 
"  dressed  "  also  like  the  other  ships. 

Had  I  still  been  in  office  at  Sheerness  I  should  have  had 
an  opportunity  of  going  on  board,  talking  with  the  Officers, 
and  seeing  something  of  the  ship  and  her  scientific  collec- 
tions,* but  as  I  was  not  there.  I  am  unable  to  say  anything 
more  than  will  be  found  in  the  many  newspaper  reportSjt  ' 
magazine  articles,;  and  books  which  were  aften\"anls 
published  on  the  subject. §  It  may  suffice  to  quote  a 
summary  which  appeared  in  Chambers'  "  Encyclopsedia" 
in  1SS9,  and  stated  that  in  the  three  and  a  half  years  of  her 
voyage  the  Challenger  "cruised  over  68,900  nautical  miles, 
and  made  investigations  at  362  stations,  at  each  of  which 

*  Many  hundred  boxes  and  cases  containing  new  varieties  ttf  Echinodn' 
mata,  Poly^oa,  Ilydtaoida,  and  in  slioit  all  ilie  tnveitebratc  classes,  «t(t 
brought  home  by  the  CkalU'iger  for  our  museums,  etc.  A  ttutititii 
Euplectella  (Venus's  Flower  Basket),  and  some  \aluablc  deep  sea  fbedl- 
ings  were  kindly  sent  me  from  the  ChalUngrr 

t  Perhaps  one  of  the  best  of  these  is  that  giveo  by  the  Oaify  Teifgrifi,  _ 
and  written  by  Mr,  W.  H.  Shnibsole.  who  was  amonc  the  earliest  nstmn  J 
to  the  ship  after  her  arrival  on  Saturday,  the  17th.  nnd  &ent  to  tbatfipg  M 
the  article  which  appeared  in  its  columns  on  Monday,  ibe  3Qth  Mliy,*l4  fl 
which  we  enceeding'y  regret  we  have  not  room  to  ([iiflte.  M 

1  See  Nature,  1st  June.  1876:  Oood  M'enit,  i8;4,  etc  M 

f  The  principal  books  were :  ft)  "Reports  on  the  StieottBt  Renilct     I 
of  the  Voyage  0/    H.M.S.  Chalitrigtr,  i87S-7{'."    I'lepiiied  under  iht 
su  pterin  ten  deuce  of,  and  edited  by,  Sir  U'yville  Tbomsoo  nnd  Dt.  johe 
Murray,  in  39  volumes,  with  2,800  plates— ihosc  ol  bii.li.  .■i.l...i:iJ  r.i 
hand — 300  maps   and  charts,  and  numetous   wood>Lr 
/gS  us,'     (a)  "The  Vovnge  of  the  Lhaltaigtr"  -  \\\  '. 
Ihomscn,    F,R.i>.     (3) '"The    Cruise    of  the    C*>.. 
W.  J.  Spty,  R,N.     "Notes  by  a  Naturalist  on  the  (*i.:. 
Voyage  round  the  World."    By  H.  N.  Mosdey,  M.A.,  t.r,  .-,..  i.-...^  nc 
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were  determined  the  depth  of  channel ;  the  bottom,  surface, 
and  intermediate  temperatures;  currents  and  fauna;  and 
the  atmospheric  and  meteorological  conditions.  The  route 
was  by  Madeira,  the  Canaries,  the  West  Indies,  Novo 
Scotia,  the  Bermudas,  Azores,  Cape  Verde,  Fernando 
Noronha.  Bahia,  Tristan  d'Acunha,  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
Kerguelen,  Melbourne,  the  Chinese  Sea,  Hong  Kong,  Japan, 
Valparaiso,  Magellan's  Strait,  Monte  Video,  Vigo,  and 
Portsmouth.  Between  the  Admiralty  Isle  and  Japan  the 
Challenger  made  her  deepest  sounding  on  the  23rd  March, 
1875,  4,575  fathoms  (equal  to  a  reversed  Himalaya),  the 
deepest  sounding  on  record  except  two."  We  may  add 
that  her  Voyage  promised  to  be  of  incalculable  value  to 
Science  and  the  world  ;  and  we  may  be  proud  that  the  Ex- 
pedition, which  stands  alone  in  its  greatness,  was  our  own. 

On  the  i8th  June  Chatham  Yard  was  raised  to  the  highest 
rank  as  an  Admiral's  command,  Captain  Fellowes  having 
been  promoted  that  day  to  flag  rank,  and  retained  as  Super- 
intendent, thus  becoming  the  first  Admiral  Superintendent 
at  Chatham.  We  were  not  a  httle  proud  of  the  distinction 
thus  conferred  upon  our  Dockyard,  which  was  becoming 
every  day  more  famous. 

We  have  already  had  much  to  say  on  the  subject  of 
Mechanics"  Institutes,  The  Chatham  Mechanics'  Institute* 
— removed  some  time  since  to  a  new  Hall  in  the  centre  of 
Chatham — had  now  existed  nearly  forty  years.  With  a 
population  in  Rochester  and  Chatham  of  between  fifty  and 
sixty  thousand,  it  ought  to  have  flourished.  But  for  many 
years  it  had  hung  between  life  and  death  ;  and  though  efforts 
had  been  made  with  the  generous  aid  of  Charles  Dickens 
(who  became  its  President)  and  by  other  help  to  resuscitate 
it,  it  had  drooped  and  drooped,  and  was  now  evidently 
dying.  Reading-room  and  library  had  proved  insufficiently 
attractive,  and  lectures  and  entertainments  had  failed  to 
renew  its  life.  .After  a  Public  Meeting  called  to  consider  its 
condition  and  pronounce  its  views,  and  after  a  fortnight's 
adjournment  to  give  further  time  for  consideration,  it  was  felt 
that  its  day  was  gone  by,  and  a  Resolution  was  passed  to 

L\s  a  member  I  attended  the  meetings,  and  at  both 
•  See  pp.  100,  JI3,  260. 


nf  them  advised  the  formation  of  a  Free  Library  ;  but  the 
proposition  was  coldly  received,  and  "  the  suggestion,"  said 
the  local  Observer,  "  is,  we  fear,  a  hopeless  one,  as  in  most 
towns  we  find  the  many  objecting  to  join  in  paying  for  thai 
which  is  prized  by  comparatively  the  few."  Howev-er,  I 
determined  to  see  what  could  be  done. 

It  was  remarkable  that  at  this  time,  when  the  old  Instiln- 
tion  at  Chatham  was  dying  out,  a  Young  Men's  Church  of 
England  Society,  which  had  been  formed  at  Brompton  under 
the  presidency  of  the  Rev.  Daniel  Cooke,  Incumbent,  was  in 
full  swing;  and  of  this  society  I  had  the  honour,  in  commoa 
with  Captain  Superintendent  Fellowes  and  two  other  Officers 
of  the  Dockyard,  and  with  Colonel  (aftenvards  Lieut.-Generai 
Sir  John)  Stokes,  C.B.,  R.E.,  etc,  of  being  elected  a  Vice- 
President. 

There  is  no  institution  of  its  kind  of  which  the  county  of 
Kent  has  more  reason  to  be  proud  than  the  Kent  Archieo- 
logical  Association,  which  had  now  quietly  and  unobtrusively 
carried  on  its  work  for  many  years,  and  had  succeeded,  al 
no  little  cost  of  time  and  trouble  to  enthusiastic,  ardeni. 
hard-working  members,  in  throwing  much  fresh  light  ou 
the  history  of  this  part  of  the  fair  realm  of  England.  The 
Association  this  year  visited  Gravesend,  and  were  receivnl 
at  the  Literary  Institute,  where  a  temporary  museum  had 
been  collected,  including  many  interesting  memorials  of  the 
county.  Thence  the  members  proceeded  to  Cooling  Castle— 
a  splendid  old  ruin  now,  but  once  a  place  of  strength,  pro- 
tecting from  pirates  and  marauders  many  a  fair  mile  i>f 
old  Kent — where  we  were  hospitably  received,  aaJ 
2  conducted  over  the  remains  by  the  Rev.  Scott-Robert- 

n,  our  well-known  and  very  learned  Secretary.  Wc  then 
went  to  Cooling  Church,  a  tine  old  edifice  with  many 
features  of  interest;  and  returned  to  Gravesend,  to  dim: 
together.  The  next  day  we  visited  Shorne  Church  and 
Chalk  Church,  and  proceeded  to  Cobhani  Hall.*  Heicwe 
;  hospitably  received  by  Lord  Darnley,  conducted  OTO 
the  building,  through  the  picture-gallery  and  the  libran. 
and  sumptuously  feasted  at  a  banquet  over  which  the  Eari 
himself  presided.   We  thence  proceeded  to  Cobham  ChuK^ 
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halting  near  the  Old  Leather  Bottle  (immortalized  in 
"Pickwick").  The  Church  has  a  fine  tower  and  chancel, 
with  three  spacious  aisles ;  and  is  very  rich  in  antiquarian 
interest,  and  especially  in  its  monumental  brasses.  Last  of 
all  we  went  on  to  Swanscombe  Church,  which  is  rich  in 
interesting  Saxon  remains ;  and  to  Northfleet,  where  there 
are  some  very  fine  monuments,  richly  sculptured. 

I  bad  by  this  time  largely  increased  my  collection  of 
books.  By  favour  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Rochester,  I 
obtained  permission  to  borrow  books  from  the  Cathedral 
Library,  and  a  Catalogue  of  the  works  it  contained  was  sent 
me.  They  numbered  about  560  volumes,  many  of  them 
historically  interesting.  I  had  not  time,  however,  to  avail 
myself  of  the  indulgence.  To  my  surprise.  I  found  that 
there  was  no  room  set  apart  in  the  Cathedral  exclusively  as 
a  Library,  and  that  the  apartment  in  which  the  books  were 
placed  was  at  this  time  used  for  so  many  other  purposes  that 
it  could  not  be  thrown  open  to  the  public. 

The  Extension  of  the  Yard  was  progressing.  In  the  course 
of  the  excavations  for  the  Fitting-out  Basin  an  old  war-ship 
was  found  embedded  in  the  mud  at  36  feet  from  the  surface. 
When  the  mud  was  cleared  away,  she  was  seen  to  be  a  com- 
paratively small  vessel.  At  her  bow,  upright  in  the  mud, 
stood  four  of  her  guns.  Near  these  were  her  anchors.  In 
her  shot-lockers  and  magazines  there  were  tons  of  shot. 
Besides  the  great  curiosity  presented  by  the  vessel  herself, 
many  interesting  things  were  found  in  her,  for  which  a 
museum  was  provided,  in  which  they  were  stored.  The 
anchors  and  guns  had  the  Dutch  crest  upon  them,  and  it 
seemed  clear  that  the  vessel  was  one  of  the  Dutch  fleet  that 
sailed  up  the  Medway  in  1667.*     It  was  thoughtt  that  this 

t  Such  was  the  opinion  in  1876.  The  circumstances  of  ihe  invasion 
have  since  ihen,  however,  been  more  fully  investigaled  by  Commaniler 
Crofion,  of  H.M.S.  Pembroke,  who,  in  an  account  of  the  "  Invasion  of  the 
Uuich,"  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  United  Scivice  Institution 
in  18S3,  lells  us  that  ihe  loss  was  al)  on  our  side,  and  that  several  of  our 
finest  ships  were  burnt.  "  Curiously  enough,"  says  he,  "  among  those  so 
destroyed  were  three  Dutch  prices,  all  ships  of  war,  and  employed  by  us 
to  defend  the  passage  of  the  river  against  their  former  owners.  These 
three  ships  were  named  Malhias,  Charles  V.,  and  Saneta  Maria; 
and  it  was  supposed  from  her  position  and  measurement  that  the  old  ship 
discovered  was  no  other  than   the  first  of  these  three — the  old  Malhias. 
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ship  took  the  ground  in  St.  Marj^'s  Creek,  and  that,  to 
lighten  her,  the  guns  were  thrown  overboard,  but  that,  never< 
theless,  she  sank  to  the  place  in  which,  after  more  than 
200  years,  she  was  thus  discovered. 

It  appears  that  there  were  in  August,  1876,  about  l.5o» 
convicts  in  the  Chatham  Prison,  a  large  number  of  wbom 
were  employed  on  the  New  Works  in  the  Dockyard.  .Among 
the  prisoners  were  five  of  the  Fenian  convicts,  some  of 
whom  had  been  concerned  in  the  murder  of  Police-Sergeani 
Brett  at  Manchester,  The  chief  of  these  men  had  for  somt 
time  worked  along  with  Bidwell,  the  notorious  bank  forger. 
Some  extra  surveillance  had  for  some  weeks  been  placai 
over  both  these  men,  in  consequence  of  a  bribe  of  ^ifloo 
having  lately  been  offered  one  of  the  warders  to  allow 
Bidwell  to  escape.  (Two  men  had  recently  effected  theif'  ) 
escape  :  one,  while  out  at  work,  got  off  through  the  lowu; 
and  the  other  succeeded  in  crossing  the  Medway  in  a  boat 
during  a  fcg,  and  was  not  captured  for  a  day  and  a  halt 
when  he  was  found  in  a  hovel,  in  which  he  had  taken  shelia 
for  want  of  clothes.)  Private  information  had  been  receivc4 
by  the  authorities  of  threats  said  to  have  been  made  si 
Fenian  meetings  to  blow  up  some  of  the  prisons ;  and  tbougli 
these  were  regarded  as  mere  vapourings,  extra  precautions 
were  taken,  and  additional  guards  provided,  and  all  passed 
off  quietly. 

It  was  many  years  since  the  various  departments  of 
Chatham  Dockyard  had  been  so  busy  as  they  were  about 
this  time.  Owing  to  the  numerous  vessels  under  constTuction 
or  repair,  a  large  number  of  additional  shipwrights  had  been 
required;  and  great  difficulty  had  been  experienced  in  gvttio^ 
this  class  of  men  in  consequence  of  the  generally  ptospetooi 
state  of  the  shipbuilding  trade.  Endeavours,  however,  had 
been  made  to  obtain  men  from  some  of  the  building  yardiin 
the  North,  and  a  party  of  men  had  arrived  and  been  enteitd 
on  the  Dockyard  books, 

.\n  amusing  tale  is  told  of  Mr.  (afterwards  Lord)  BrasE^. 
whose  yacht,  the  Sunbeam,  had  been  lying  in  the  kfedmf 

It  wimid  seem  that  in  the  course  of  the  operations  ihis  vestcl  wwMlk 
Two  of  the  guns  uhich  were  found  lying  bEside  liei  are  bow  i'u*' 
peacefully  in  tbe  ground  flanking!  ihe  small  garden  near  H.M^/Vwlw* 
at  .Chatham)." 


near  Rochester.  In  a  letter  to  a  newspaper  giving  an 
account  of  her  going  to  sea,  Mr.  Brassey  (M.P.)  wrote: 
"  At  eleven  we  proceeded  under  steam  down  the  Medway. 
As  we  passed  the  Dockyard  at  Chatham  we  saw  the 
workmen  standing  idle  by  hundreds  to  watch  the  Sunbeam 
descending  the  river,  and  the  spectacle  suggested  grave  re- 
flections to  the  representatives  of  the  taxpayers.  Idleness 
is  an  inveterate  propensity  of  human  nature,  which  can  only 
be  corrected  by  the  influence  of  still  stronger  motives. 
Unless  the  principle  of  self-interest  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  workmen,  the  cost  of  production  must  inevitably  be 
greater  than  it  is  where  the  remuneration  is  dependent  on 
the  amount  of  work  done.  Piecework  is  the  only  solution 
■  of  the  wages  problem  ;  and  those  who  direct  should  be  in- 
terested in  economy,  as  well  as  in  workmanship  and  design, 
by  the  prospect  of  additional  emolument  for  such  savings 
of  expenditure  as  may  be  obtained  without  lowering  the 
standard  of  quality  in  the  work  executed  under  their  super- 
vision." But  the  honourable  gentleman  would  probably 
have  saved  himself  the  trouble  of  writing  this  homily  had  he 
known  or  remembered  that  it  was  the  workmen's  dinner-hour. 

It  was  pleasing  to  learn  that  Miss  Weston  was  still  pur- 
suing her  most  useful  work  for  the  Navy;  and  this  year  she 
opened  at  Plymouth  her  Sailors'  Rest  and  Institute. 

Shoeburyness  was  becoming  every  year  a  more  important 
field  of  experiment.  The  trial  of  the  8o-ton  gun — the 
"  Woolwich  Infant  "^on  the  27th  September  and  following 
days  was  a  notable  event.  "  The  conviction,"  says  the 
Times,  "  has  now  become  firmly  rooted  in  all  who  are  con- 
versant with  the  principles  of  gunnery,  that  the  nation  which 
possesses  the  biggest  guns,  duly  proportioned  in  length, 
calibre,  strength,  and  rifle  groove,  and  which  has  an  adequate 
supply  of  them  on  sea  and  land,  commands  the  situation. 
To  attain  and  keep  that  impregnable  position,  regardless  of 
all  cost,  is  true  economy.  If  England,"  it  adds,  "  does  not 
at  the  moment  possess  the  largest  gun,  her  magnificent 
Navj'  constitutes  her  mistress  of  the  sea." 

Captain  Nares  returned  to  England  with  the  Alert  and 
Discovery  on  the  27th  October,  having  attained  a  latitude  of 
82°  zf,  and  made  many  important  geographical  discoveries. 
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but  without  adding  anything  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
Franklin  Expedition.  In  reward  for  his  services,  he  was 
appointed  a  K.C.B. 

The  Inflexible,  the  most  powerful  battle-ship  ever  built  by 
the  Admiralty,  was  launched  at  Portsmouth  in  April,  and 
as  she  is  of  such  exceptional  character,  and  one  of  the  types 
of  our  future  men-of-war,  and,  moreover,  the  production  of 
Mr.  Barnaby,  the  Director  of  Naval  Construction,  whom 
we  have  followed  from  his  apprenticeship,  we  vnW  quote  the 
description  given  of  her  by  her  designer :  "  Imagine  a 
floating  castle  no  feet  long  and  75  feet  wide,  rising  10  feet 
out  of  water,  and  having  above  that,  again,  two  round  turrets 
planted  diagonally  at  its  opposite  corners.  Ima^ne  this 
castle  and  its  turrets  to  be  heavily  plated  with  armour,  and 
that  each  turret*  has  two  guns  of  about  80  tons  each.f 
Conceive  these  guns  to  be  capable  of  firing,  all  four  together, 
at  an  enemy  ahead,  astern,  or  on  either  beam,  and  in  pairs 
toward  every  point  of  the  compass.  Attached  to  this 
rectangular  armoured  castle,  but  completely  submerged, 
every  part  being  from  6  to  7  feet  under  water,  there  is  a 
hull  of  ordinary  form  with  a  powerful  ram  bow,  with  twin- 
screws  and  a  submerged  rudder  and  helm.  This  compound 
structure  is  the  fighting  part  of  the  ship.  Seaworthiness, 
speed,  and  shapeliness  would  be  wanting  in  such  a  structure 
if  it  had  no  addition  to  it ;  there  is,  therefore,  an  unarmoured 
structure  lying  above  the  submerged  ship  and  connected 
with   it,  both  before  and  aft  the  armoured  castle,  and  as 

*  The  outer  of  the  two  plates  on  the  turrets  of  ihe  InfitxilU  «i 
composite— !>.,  of  sieel  and  iron.  This  was  tfae  first  use  of  compound 
plates,  and  the  manufactuie  is  exceedingly  inteiesiing.  The  siecl  nas  • 
much  higher  temperatuie  than  the  iron  pl.iie  ;  ihe  excess  of  heal  io  ibt 
steel  beyond  ihe  welding  lemperalure  of  the  iron  serves  to  bring  011  tbe 
surface  of  the  latter  to  a  welding  heat.  The  cnibon  on  ibe  steel  caubutim 
the  iron  to  a  depth  of  from  nne-eighth  of  an  inch  toibrce-sixteenthsof  an 
inch,  and  thus  a  lone  of  mild  steel  is  formed  between  ihc  sicd  «id 
the  iron  which  constitutes  an  inseparable  weld. 

t  It  appears  that  the  tiirrels,  which  with  [heir  ijuns  weigh  ?;□  tow 
each,  are  worked  on  the  new  hydraulic  principle,  b)  which  ihey  can  be 
rotated  at  any  speed  with  the  utmost  precision.  Captain  EardJey  WihBDi 
observes  :  "  'i'o  equip  the  InftexihU,  guns  of  80  tons'  weight  were  datpiMl. 
Tliey  were  originally  intended  tn  be  of  14}  inches  calibre,  but  weie  MiaHy 
bored  to  16  inches,  The  guns  were  given  a  length  of  18  catibrva:  ibe 
charge  of  powder  was  4501b.,  and  the  projectile  wei|ihed  1.705  lb.  At 
1,000  yards  it  woiild  penclrnle  33  inthes  of  wrou>.:hl  iron,  :ind  ii*  initii! 
velocity  was  1,600  feel  per  second.' 
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this  structure  rises  20  feet  out  of  water  from  stem  to  stern 
without  depriving  the  guns  of  that  command  of  the  horizon 
already  described,  and  as  it,  moreover,  renders  a  flying  deck 
unnecessary,  it  gets  over  the  objections  which  have  been 
raised  against  the  low  freeboard  and  other  features  in  the 
Devastation,  Thunderer^  and  Dreadnought.  These  structures 
furnish  also  most  luxurious  accommodations  for  officers  and 
seamen.  The  step  in  advance  has  therefore  been  from 
14  inches  of  armour  to  24  inches ;  from  35-ton  guns  to 
80  tons  ;  from  two  guns  ahead  to  four  guns  ahead;  and  from 
a  height  of  10  feet  for  working  the  anchors  to  20  feet.  And 
this  is  done  without  an  increase  in  cost,  and  with  a  reduction 
of  nearly  3  feet  in  draught  of  water.  My  belief  is  that  in 
the  Inflexible  we  have  reached  the  extreme  limit  in  thickness 
of  armour  for  sea-going  vessels."  (In  all  vessels  subsequently 
built  the  thickness  of  the  armour-plating  was  restricted  to 
from  16  to  20  inches.) 

The  Temeraire,  iron  battle-ship  of  12  guns,  was  launched 
this  year  from  Chatham.  She  had  a  barbette  at  each  end. 
It  was  afterwards  said  of  her  that  the  weight  of  her  armour 
and  backing  was  about  2,300  tons  ;  that  her  bunkers  would 
contain  600  tons  of  coal;  and  that  her  guns,  ordnance 
stores,  engines,  boilers,  and  all  other  equipments,  weighed 
about  2,200  tons;  that  these  weights,  amounting  in  all  to 
5,100  tons,  were  carried  by  a  hull  weighing  3,100  tons ;  and 
that  her  spread  of  canvas  (which  was  borne  brig  fashion,  on 
two  masts  only)  was  23,380  square  feet.  It  was  added  that 
her  most  important  feature — the  feature,  in  fact,  which  dis- 
guished  her  fundamentally  from  all  other  armoured  ships  of 
the  British  Navy — was  that  she  carried  her  upper-deck 
armament  on  two  fixed  open-topped  turrets  instead  of  on  a 
central  battery.  It  was  also  said  that  "  she  carried  thirty 
steam-engines,*'  besides  the  main  engines.  She  was  pro- 
vided with  the  Whitehead  torpedo. 

Not  the  least  important  of  the  events  of  the  year  1876  in 
our  Navy  was  the  introduction  of  the  Electric  Searchlight. 
Experiments  had  been  made  in  the  previous  year  on  board 
the  gunboat  Comet,  and  these  proved  so  satisfactory  that  a 
complete  plant  was  ordered  and  fitted  in  H.M.S.  Minotaur. 
The  magnificent  effect  of  this  light,  and  the  ease  with  which 
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it  could  be  turned  in  every  direction,  bringing  into  view  any 
object  within  a  considerable  radius,  made  it  of  great  value 
in  the  detection  of  an  approaching  enemy,  though  it  must 
be  admitted  that  it  at  the  same  time  exposed  the  ship  using 
it  to  the  enemy's  fire.  The  Electric  Searchlight  was 
supplied  to  the  Temeraire* 

Nine  ships  were  repaired,  one  fitted  out,  and  six  brolceo 
up,  at  Chatham  in  1876. 

The  Obituary  of  the  year  included  Admiral  Sir  Baldwin 
Walker,  K.C.B,,  whom  we  so  well  remember  as  Commander- 
in-Chief  at  the  Nore.  Sad  to  say,  one  of  his  sons,  Charles 
Sinclair,  was  lost  in  H.M.5.  Captain  in  1870,  with  the 
Admiral's  brother-in-law,  Captain  G.  T,  Burgoyne. 

The  Estimates  for  Chatham  Yard  for  1877-78  give 
^113,163  for  1,478  Established,  and  £106,975  for  2,022 
Hired,  Men;  £2,66y  for  Teams;  £"2,434  for  Yard-craft, 
with  £1,066  for  victualling  the  same ;  and  £2,384  for  81 
Police.  Everything  went  on  as  usual,  each  one  occupying 
his  station,  each  fulfilling  his  daily  duty. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  at  the  dissolution  of  the 
Chatham  Mechanics'  Institution  towards  the  close  of  last 
year,  I  suggested  the  formation  of  a  Public  Free  Library, 
and  that,  though  that  suggestion  was  coldly  received,  I 
resolved  to  see  what  could  be  done.  It  formed  for  some 
little  time  the  subject  of  my  consideration  ;  and  1  thereupon 
decided  to  address  a  series  of  letters  to  the  local  newspapers 
(which  were  all  weeklies),  sketching  the  history  of  the  Free 
Library  movement  in  the  United  Kingdom,  showing  the 
benefits  it  had  brought  to  the  people  of  the  towns  that  hid 
adopted  it,  and  urging  Chatham  and  Rochester  to  follow 
their  example,  concluding  by  showing  how  this  might  be 
done.  These  letters — which  appeared  from  week  to  week 
under  the  title  of  "  The  Education  of  the  People :  Public 
Free  Libraries  " — excited  much  discussion  in  the  towns.  A 
Committee  was  formed  to  carry  out  the  object,  and  a  Re- 
quisition was  made  to  the  Local  Board  of  Health  to  call  a 
meeting  of  the    Ratepayers   to  decide  the  question.     Tbc 

■*  See  an  intercsiiny  pamphlet,  "  On  the  Applications  of  Electridljr  in 
ibe  Royal  Dockyards  »nd  Navy,"  by  Mr.  Heniy  E,  Ueadmui,  Uiief 
CoDsirucior  ai  ihc  Admitaliy,    ' '  '     '  '       •    ■  ■    -  - 
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Lecture  Hall  (in  which  the  Meeting  was  held)  was  crowded 
on  the  occasion,  and  hundreds  were  unable  to  obtain  ad- 
mission. Among  the  audience  were  numerous  publicans, 
who  appeared  to  be  the  most  determined  and  violent 
opponents  of  the  Library.  The  Hall  was  in  such  a  state  of 
uproar  that  the  noise  was  deafening.  There  were  hissing, 
cheering,  pooh-poohing,  whistling,  stamping,  jokes,  groans, 
laughter,  shouting,  cries  of  **  No  1"  and  cries  of  **  Yes !'' — all 
at  the  same  time.  There  was  no  getting  a  quiet  hearing  for 
the  advocates  of  the  measure.  At  last  the  Chairman  put 
the  Proposition,  for  which  only  thirty  or  forty  out  of  the 
hundreds  present  held  up  their  hands,  all  the  rest  voting 
against  it.  And  so  for  the  time  the  Free  Library  question 
closed.  It  may  be  added,  however,  that,  though  much  dis- 
appointed in  the  issue  of  my  endeavours,  I  was  encouraged 
to  hope  that  the  end  might  yet  be  obtained ;  a  public  pre- 
sentation being  made  me  of  an  elegantly-written  and  framed 
Address  from  the  Committee  and  friends  of  the  movement, 
expressing  their  sympathy,  and  their  readiness  to  follow  me 
in  any  future  attempt  of  the  kind  which  I  might  be  willing 
to  conduct.* 

It  was  pleasant  to  find  that,  notwithstanding  the  failure  of 
this  enterprise,  other  efforts  to  advance  popular  education 
and  intellectual  enjoyment  were  successful.  In  March  and 
April,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bailey,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Upnor,  gave  a 
series  of  Six  Lectures  at  Rochester  on  **  Literature ;"  and 
in  April  Mr.  Henry  Vincent,  the  popular  lecturer  (who  on 

*  I  may  be  permitted  to  give  an  extract  from  the  Address  : 
"  Whilst  deeply  regretting  the  fierce  and  determined  opposition  of  the 
ratepayers  to  our  proposals  when  assembled  in  a  common  hall,  May  ist. 
1877,  we  wish  to  express  our  conviction  that,  notwithstanding  our  want  of 
success,  the  agitation  has  drawn  the  attention  of  the  respectable  and 
thinking  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  all  classes  to  the  desirability  of 
establishing  such  an  institution  ;  and  it  is  not  without  some  hope  that  in 
a  no  distant  future  there  may  yet  be  raised  an  institution  worthy  of  the 
town,  and  as  a  monument  of  the  great  and  rapid  advancement  of  the 
people  in  their  tastes,  pursuits,  and  recreations. 

"  We  greatly  deplore  the  uncourteous  treatment  with  which  your  efforts 
have  been  received  ;  but  we  hope  we  may  yet  again  have  the  honour  to 
fight  under  your  leadership  in  the  great  battle  against  prejudice,  ignorance, 
and  selfishness. 

"  Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

"R.  PiCTON,  B.A.,  H.  C.  Crofts, 

"C.  T.  Smith,  J.  Undkrdown." 
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one  of  his  visits  was  my  own  guest),  delivered  an  oration  at 
Chatham  on  "  The  English-speaking  Race :  its  Conflicts  and 
Triumphs."      About  this  time,  too,   a   new  Institute  was 
opened  in  connection  with  one  of  the  principal  Churches— 
St.  John's — ^for  recreation  and  general  improvement    And 
very  specially  interesting  was  an  Institute  of  another  kind— 
the  Soldiers'  and  Seamen's  Home — which  was  oj>ened  this 
3*ear  in  the  great  Military  Road  by  General  Erskine,  when 
the  room  was  crowded  with  Military,  Naval,  and  Dockyard 
Officers,   Non-commissioned  officers,  and   private  soldiers. 
It  was  intended  to  provide  the  men  of  both  Services  with 
every  comfort  and  suitable  recreation  at  the  smallest  possible 
cost,  and  to  save  them  from  the  haunts  of  vice.     It  included 
Refreshment-room,    Recreation-room,    Reading-room    and 
Library,  Lecture-room  for  Meetings,  etc.,  Visitors'  room  for 
the  meetings  of  firiends,  Beds  and  Bedrooms  for  soldiers 
and  sailors  on  leave,  etc.,  and  a  room  for  prayer  and  devo- 
tional reading  (the  whole  being  inspired  with  the  spirit  of 
unsectarian  religion  and  philanthropy).     Very  remarkably, 
this  Institution  y»^s  the  gift  of  a  civilian — ^a  Mr.  Hamilton  of 
Hull — who,  hearing  of  the  great  need  existing  at  Chatham 
for  a  decent  place  of  recreation   for  soldiers  and  sailors, 
generously  gave  largely  towards  the  purchase  of  the  premises. 
A  Sunday  School  Union  Industrial  Exhibition  at  Rochester, 
which  was  visited  by  thousands,  was  among  the  incidents  of 
the  year. 

May  is  the  month  of  flowers,  but  we  do  not  everywhere 
find  such  flowers  as  in  Kent.  A  phenomenal  illustration 
occurred  this  year  in  Strood.  In  a  part  of  the  grounds  nearest 
to  a  certain  residence  the  beds  were  laid  out  in  perfect  shape 
and  order,  waiting  for  the  sheltered  nurslings  of  the  green- 
house to  fill  them  with  summer  beauty  and  gaiety ;  but  in 
the  garden  adjoining  the  earlier  and  hardier  favourites  of 
the  spring-time  were  welcomed  and  cherished ;  and  space  was 
allowed  even  for  the  wild  beauties  of  the  woodland.  In  the 
border  a  considerable  number  of  primroses  were  planted, 
which  had  been  brought  at  dififerent  times  out  of  the 
adjacent  woods,  and  which  had  flourished  there  for  some 
years,  without  any  apparent  disposition  to  change  either 
their  form  or  colour.     In  1874,  however,  the  Medway  over- 
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flowed  its  banks  so  extensively  as  to  cover  the  larger  portion 
of  the  grounds  with  salt  water  a  foot  deep.  In  the  spring  of 
1875  innumerable  seedlings  made  their  appearance,  and 
developed  into  a  bed  of  fine  strong  plants,  numbering  about 
twenty  distinct  varieties,  and  exhibiting  more  than  a  hundred 
different  shades  of  colour.  Some  of  them  bore  their  flowers 
on  single  stalks,  from  a  sessile  umbel,  like  the  common 
primrose  ;  others  carried  them  on  a  long-stalked  umbel,  like 
the  polyanthus ;  and  others,  again,  had  both  single  flowers 
and  handsome  umbels  springing  from  the  same  root-stock. 
Many  of  the  flowers  retained  the  pure  sulphur  colour  of  the 
woods ;  many  had  assumed  a  paler  lemon  hue,  and  some 
were  of  the  purest  white.  Others  had  put  on  clear  pink,  rich 
carmine,  rose  red,  crimson,  purple,  and  every  possible  variety 
and  combination  of  these  colours.  Some  of  the  corollas 
displayed  broad,  heart-shaped,  over-lapping  petals,  forming 
very  handsome  flowers;  while  others,  equally  well  grown 
and  rich  in  colour,  had  narrow  petals,  more  nearly  round 
than  heart-shaped  ;  and  rose-centres  and  pin-centres  seemed 
to  be  about  equally  represented. 

In  the  same  garden,  and  in  a  field  beyond  it,  were  fruit- 
trees  of  rare  and  superior  kinds,  all  raised  from  seed  by  the 
occupier  himself;  and  on  the  rising  border  of  the  field  wall- 
flowers, in  full  bloom  and  odour,  grew  abundantly,  and  the 
Castle  Pink,  which  adorns  the  walls  of  the  castle,  and  is 
so  rare  and  dainty  in  its  habitat,  was  just  opening  a  few  of  its 
pretty  pink  blossoms.  It  was  much  to  be  regretted  that  these 
results  of  so  much  care  and  culture,  and  of  such  genuine 
appreciation  of  floral  beauty  and  utility,  should  be  periodi- 
cally exposed,  as  they  were,  to  probable  destruction,  because 
there  were  no  means  existing  for  keeping  the  river  within  its 
proper  bounds. 

We  may  observe  that  in  some  parts  of  this  neighbour- 
hood red  ants  appear  to  abound.  The  migratory  habits  of 
these  ants  are  very  remarkable.  It  is  stated  as  a  fact  that 
as  far  back  as  1814  the  captain  of  a  hulk  lying  in  the  Med- 
way  noticed  something  black  floating  down  the  river  with 
the  tide.  A  boat  was  sent  off,  and  a  bucket  full  of  the 
suspicious  matter  brought  on  board,  when  it  was  found  that 
the  floating  substance  was  a  mass  of  winged  ants.     The 


report  adds  that  the  living  mass  was  5  or  6  miles  long,  8  or 
10  feel  broad,  and  6  inches  thick* 

The  Diocese  of  Rochester  (founded  in  604  by  St. 
Augustine)  has  had  no  less  than  ninety-seven  Bishops.  Dr. 
Claughton,  who  had  presided  over  it  during  the  last  ten 
years,  and  had  been  the  veritable  father  of  his  people,  had 
lately  been  translated  to  the  new  See  of  St.  Albans,  under 
a  special  Act,  which  while  creating  the  latter  rearranged  the 
former.  He  was  succeeded  on  the  25th  July  by  Dr.  Thorold, 
Vicar  of  St.  Pancras  and  Canon  of  York.  Twenty-seven 
years  of  Metropolitan  clerical  work  had  given  him  a  cleai 
insight  into  London  life,  from  the  aristocracy  of  Mayfair  to 
the  ragged  schools  of  St.  Giles,  and  must  have  prepared 
him  to  do  the  work  of  a  Bishop  in  a  see  which  would  be 
largely  composed  of  the  south  side  of  London.  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  attending  the  consecration  of  the  new  Bishop 
in  Westminster  Abbey. 

A  niemoriaJ  from  the  Civil  Service  Writers  (now  officiali}' 
designated  Temporary  Copyists),  whose  status — owing  to 
their  inability  to  comply  with  the  conditions  prescribed  for 
admission  to  the  Lower  Division  of  Clerks— remained  unim- 
proved, was  this  year  addressed  to  the  Treasury-,  but  met 
with  an  unfavourable  response,!  and  it  is  presumed  thai 
little  hope  remains  of  any  alteration. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  speak  of  the  success  of 
men  of  ability,  industry,  and  perseverance,  but  no  case  hu 
been  more  conspicuous  than  that  of  the  Right  Hon.  W.  H. 
Smith,  M.P.,  who  on  the  8th  .-August  was  appointed  Fini 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  His  career  as  the  steady,  bard- 
working  son  of  the  enterprising  man  who  founded  the  greai 
firm  in  the  Strand,  and  who  in  the  course  of  time  took  htm 
with  him  into  partnership;  the  growth  and  developmental 
the  business  till  it  became  the  gigantic  house  so  well  known 
to  us ;  the  wealth  and  influence  Mr.  Smith  acquired,  and  the 
high  and  avowed  Christian  principle  he  maintained  ;  hiscall 

*  Scolt. 

t  "  II  suits  ihe  Government  to  employ  these  p(MW>n4,  and  it  soils  Oicni 
to  be  employed.  No  one  is  bound  to  ncccpt  the  cmplormtiit  .  .  .  mm  M 
continue  in  it  longer  than  he  chooses.  To  ask  the  GivcmmcDt  10  eir* 
higher  terms  than  are  sufficient  lo  command  the  senicc,  is  to  i^  tum 
toyivc  up  the  motive  for  seeking  it  in  tliis  quarter  at  aU.'* 
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in  1872  to  the  Financial  Secretaryship  of  the  Treasury  ;*  and 
the  extraordinary  fact  of  one  who  had  been  so  well  known 
as  a  tradesman  rising  to  a  post  usually  occupied  by  a  peer, 
and  sometimes  even  by  a  member  of  the  Royal  Family, 
gave  an  unusual  interest  to  his  appointment  to  that  post, 
and  was  another  example  to  young  men  of  what  may  be 
achieved  by  ability  and  perseverance,  which  will  generally, 
we  believe,  meet  their  reward. 

Vice-Admiral  Sir  W.  King  Hall,  K.C.B.  (formerly  Captain 
Superintendent  at  Sheerness),  was  on  the  17th  September 
appointed  Commander-in-Chief  at  the  Nore,  in  succession  to 
Admiral  Chads. 

The  day  for  which  we  had  hoped  was  advancing.  An 
International  Conference  of  Librarians  was  held  at  the 
London  Institution  in  October,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr. 
J.  Winter  Jones,  Principal  Librarian  of  the  British  Museum  ; 
at  the  conclusion  of  which  it  was  resolved  to  form  a  Library 
Association  of  the  United  Kingdom,  with  a  view  **  to  en- 
courage and  aid  the  establishment  of  new  libraries ;  to 
secure  better  legislation  for  public  libraries ;  to  unite  all 
persons  engaged  or  interested  in  library  work  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  the  best  possible  administration  of 
libraries ;  and  to  encourage  bibliographical  research.*' 

In  August  we  visited  Plymouth — the  home  of  naval  heroes 
— walked  on  the  Hoe  in  company,  as  it  were,  with  Howard, 
Drake,  Hawkins,  Frobisher,  and  other  famed  men  of  old ; 
and  joined  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Science — the  British 
Association — who  that  year  held  their  Annual  Meeting  in 
the  town,  taking  part  in  their  festivities  and  excursions.  I 
was  much  interested  in  the  Plymouth  Free  Library,  which 
was  ably  directed  by  Mr.  W.  H.  K.  Wright,  F.R.H.S.,  whose 
acquaintance  I  then  made,  and  have  ever  since  enjoyed ; 
whose  many  talents  and  great  public  spirit  have  made  him 
one  of  the  best-known  Public  Librarians  in  the  kingdom ; 
who  in  after  years  initiated  the  movement  for  the  Com- 

♦  His  words  on  the  occasion  are  very  remarkable  :  "  I  am  myself 
surprised  at  my  position  .  .  .  and  yet  I  can  say  most  confidently  that  I 
never  set  to  work  aiming  at  personal  advancement  in  the  slightest 
degree.  One  circumstance  has  led  to  another,  and  I  have  gradually 
found  myself  of  more  account  in  men's  eyes  simply  from  doing  the  work 
of  the  day  as  it  presented  itself  to  me." 


memoration  of  the  Defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada ;  and  to 
whom  the  nation  may  be  said  to  be  indebted  for  the  MonQ- 
ment  erected  on  the  Hoe  in  1888  in  celebration  of  the 
Tercentenary  of  that  event.* 

The  Extension  works  of  the  Yard  were  progressing,  the 
convicts  still  aiding.  We  learned  that  on  the  ist  Januar>- 
there  were  1,341  in  the  prison,  and  that  during  the  year 
499  had  been  received,  making  a  total  of  1,840.  Five 
hundred  and  one,  however,  were  removed  to  other  prisons, 
discharged,  etc.,  during  the  year,  so  that  there  remained  on 
the  31st  December  1,339.  The  conduct  of  the  prisoners  on 
the  whole  was  good.  Five  attempts  at  escape  were  made, 
none  of  which  were  successful,  though  in  one  case  thirty- 
four  hours  elapsed  before  the  convict  was  recaptured.  Two 
cases  of  self- mutilation  occurred.  The  silent  exercise 
system,  which  was  introduced  in  February,  1S76,  was  said  to 
have  had  "a  most  beneficial  effect  in  lessening  the  number 
of  reports." 

The  Euryalus,  iron  frigate,  of  16  guns;  the  Garnet,  com- 
posite corvette,  fully  rigged  as  a  sailing-vessel  and  fitted 
with  lifting  screw  propellers  ;  and  the  Cormorant,  composite 
sloop,  were  launched  in  1877  at  Chatham.  The  Euryalus  was 
a  sister  ship  to  the  Bacchante,  then  lately  builtat  Portsmouth. 
Ten  ships  were  repaired  and  fitted  in  the  financial  year, 
and  three  ships  broken  up  at  our  Yard. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover 
Railway  laid  down  their  rails  this  year  into  the  Dockyard. 

The  Naval  Obituary  of  the  year  includes  Admiral  Sir 
Edward  Belcher,  the  Commander  of  the  Expedition  of 
Search  of  1852-54  after  Franklin  ;  and  Vice- Admiral  Charles 
Wise,  formerly  Captain  Superintendent  of  Sheerness  Yard. 

*  Mr.  Wright,  it  may  be  added,  was  the  founder  and  for  many  yean 


P 


emanated  from  his  pen,  and  he  is  now  (1895)  engaged  on  "The  West 
Country  Poets,"  a  book  of  biographies  and  selections  from  the  works  of 
e  four  or  five  hundred  De\on  and  Cumiiall  versifiers. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

FIGURES  AND  FACTS. 

THE   Estimates  for  wages  for  Chatham  Yard  for  the 
year  1878-79  amounted  to  ^f  113,654  for  1,478  Estab- 
lished, and  ;f  105,927  for  2,007  Hired,  Men ;  £2fi()j 
for  Teams ;  £1,972  for  Yard-craft,  with  £852  for  Victualling ; 
and  3^7,628  for  86  Police.     The  number  of  men  actually 
borne  on  the  Yard-books  on  or  about  ist  April  was  4,026.* 

There  were  in  the  Reserve  at  this  Yard  at  the  beginning 
of  the  financial  year  several  large  vessels  deserving  mention : 
The  Monarchy  already  well  known  to  us  as  a  double  turret- 
ship  of  5,100  tons  and  1,100  horse-power,  one  of  the  finest 
ships  in  the  world ;  the  Penelope,  a  fine  ironclad  of  3,100 
tons  and  600  horse-power ;  the  Euryalus,  of  2,700  tons  and 
800  horse-power,  built  in  1S77 ;  the  Garnet,  of  800  tons 
and  350  horse-power;  the  Cormorant,  a  sloop  of  1,100  tons 
and  300  horse-power ;  two  magnificent  ironclads,  the 
Belleisle  and  Superb,  built  in  private  British  Yards  for  the 
Turkish  Government,  and  bought  by  our  own  Government, 
which,  being  gorgeously  fitted  up  after  the  manner  of  the 
East,  were  being  refitted  and  almost  reconstructed  after  the 
English  style;  the  Northampton,  and  the  Nelson.  There 
were,  of  course,  at  the  same  time  numerous  vessels  in  course 
of  construction,  fitting,  and  repair;  including  an  armour- 
plated  frigate,  an  ironclad  torpedo  ram,  two  new  corvettes, 
and  the  huge  Agamemnon,  which  was  to  carry  a  protective 
coat  of  mail  18  inches  in  thickness. 

A  remarkable  illustration  of  what  can  be  done  in  our 
Dockyards  was  shown  in  the  case  of  the  Monarch.  On  a 
Monday  morning  she  was  lying  in  the  basin,  a  mere  non- 

*  See  p.  442. 
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nissioned  member  of  the  Reserve.  An  Order  came 
down  to  place  her  in  commission  :  and  Captain  A.  Lyons, 
H.M.'s  Naval  Aide-de-camp,  in  due  course  hoisted  his 
pennant  and  took  command.  In  less  than  forty-eight  hours 
she  was  stored,  armed,  manned,  victualled,  and  ready  to  go 
to  sea;  and  at  about  ii  a.m.  on  Thursday  morning — as 
soon,  that  is  to  say,  as  the  tide  served — she  left  her  moor- 
ings, and  sailed  for  Sheerness.  But  for  the  unfortunate  con- 
struction of  the  basin  in  which  she  lay,  her  departure  might 
have  taken  place  even  earlier.  Chatham  Dockyard  vras 
situated  at  a  bend  of  the  river,  off  the  salient  point  of  which 
the  water  shoaled  considerably,  so  that  access  to  the  basic 
was  only  attainable  during  certain  conditions  of  the  tide.  So 
serious  was  the  obstruction  thus  occasioned,  that,  had  the 
Order  to  commission  the  Monarch  reached  Chatham  only  a 
week  later,  that  fine  vesseJ,  ready  to  depart  with  men,  arms. 
and  stores  to  any  quarter  of  the  globe,  would  have  been 
delayed  for  ten  days  or  more,  because  the  tide  would  not  have 
served  to  set  her  free  ;  while,  even  under  the  most  favourable 
conditions,  had  the  Penelope,  which  was  lying  alongside  her, 
received  her  sailing  orders  at  the  same  time,  she  mast  have 
waited  a  day  longer,  because  the  means  of  egress  from  the 
basin  in  which  they  were  lying  did  not  admit  of  more  than 
one  vessel  leaving  on  a  tide.  (This  state  of  things,  however, 
was  remedied  when  the  basin  then  under  construction  was 
completed,  as  it  communicated  by  a  double  lock  with  ibc 
reach  below  the  point,  where  the  greater  depth  of  water 
allowed  a  corresponding  facility  of  egress  and  ingress.  There 
was  then  no  need  for  the  authorities  at  Whitehall  to  consult 
the  almanack  before  commissioning  an  ironclad,  nor  could 
the  fleet  be  deprived  for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  of  a  power- 
ful reinforcement  because  the  moon  happened  to  be  tn  an 
unfriendly  quarter.)  I 

We  have  already  said  that  in  August,  1874,  Mr.  Stanley 

(who  had  won  the  admiration  and  confidence  of  the  British 

nation  by  his  enterprise,  his  endurance,  and  his  control  of 

the  African  races)  left  England,  attended  by  the  brothers 

Pocock,  of  Upnor,  to  complete  the  great  work  which  Living-   I 

stone  had  undertaken,  but  had  been  unable  to  finish.     He  I 

returned  to  England  in  January,  1878,  and  paid  a  visit  to   ' 

Chatham   and   to   old    Mr.    Pocock   at   UpDor.     Everyoae 


looked  on  the  great  traveller  with  interest  and,  indeed,  with 
wonder,  and  his  exploits  were  the  theme  of  universal  con- 
versation. He  had  made  his  way  to  and  circumnavigated 
the  Victoria  Nyan^a,  and  had  found  it  to  be  the  greatest 
body  of  fresh  water  in  Africa,  having  an  area  of  about 
37,000  square  miles.  He  had  visited  Uganda,  the  "  Pearl 
of  Africa,"  formed  a  close  friendship  with  King  Mtesa,  and 
opened  the  way  for  Christian  Missions,  and  for  a  profitable 
and  friendly  commerce.  He  had  proceeded  to  the  Albert 
Nyanza  ;  and  unable,  through  the  hostility  of  the  natives,  to 
go  further  in  that  direction,  had  turned  towards  Lake  Tan- 
ganyika, and  determined  its  exact  configuration.  He  next 
descended  the  great  river  descibed  by  Livingstone,  and 
proved  it  to  be  the  Congo ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  three 
years'  journey,  attended  by  the  loss  of  all  his  white  com- 
panions and  two-thirds  of  his  native  followers,  had  filled  up 
an  enormous  blank  in  the  map  of  Africa,  and  had  initiated 
political  and  territorial  changes  too  great  to  be  even  men- 
tioned here.  The  story  of  his  marvellous  journey  was 
related  in  his  book  "  Through  the  Dark  Continent,"  which 
was  received  with  the  utmost  avidity,  sold  by  thousands, 
and  passed  through  several  editions. 

On  Sunday,  the  24th  March,  occurred  the  awful  cata- 
strophe of  the  Eurydice,  a  sailing  frigate  of  1,000  tons,  which 
had  been  fitted  out  as  a  training-ship  for  ordinary  seamen, 
and  was  returning  from  her  winter  cruise  in  the  West 
Indies,  when,  as  she  passed  the  headland  of  Dunnose,  Isle 
of  Wight,  with  all  sails  set  and  her  ports  open,  a  sudden 
squall  threw  her  on  her  beam-ends,  and  she  went  down, 
with  328  souls  on  board,  almost  in  a  moment.  Of  all  these, 
who  but  just  before  had  been  full  of  joyful  anticipation,  only 
two  were  saved  alive.  The  tale  is  told  only  too  well  in  the 
following  lines  by  Noel  Paton  : 

THE  LAST  OF  THE  "EURYDICE." 

Sunday,  34//1  Mank,  1878. 
"THEIraining-ship  Eurydice — 

As  brave  a  craft,  1  ween. 
As  ever  bore  brave  men  who  loved 

Their  country  and  their  Queen— 
Built  when  a  ship,  sir,  was  a  ship, 

And  not  a  steam  machine. 
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'*  A  year  or  more  she  had  been  out 

About  the  Indian  seas  ; 
And  now,  with  all  her  canvas  bent, 

Before  a  homeward  breeze, 
Up  Channel  in  her  pride  she  came, 

The  saucy  Eurydice, 

'*  *  Only  an  hour  from  Spithead,  lads — 

Only  an  hour  from  home  !' 
So  sang  the  captain's  cheery  voice 

As  she  clove  the  sunlit  foam  ; 
And  each  young  sea-dog*s  heart  sang  back, 

*  Only  an  hour  from  home  " 

"  We  saw  the  hills  of  Devon  rise 

Fair  in  the  Sabbath  sun  ; 
We  marked  each  hamlet  gleaming  white — 

The  church  spires  one  by  one. 
We  thought  we  heard  the  church  bells  ring 

To  hail  our  voyage  done  ! 

"  No  warning  ripple  crisped  the  wave 
To  tell  of  danger  nigh, 
Nor  looming  rack,  nor  driving  scud  : 

From  out  a  smiling  sky, 
With  sound  as  of  a  trump  of  doom, 
The  squall  broke  suddenly. 

"  A  giant  squall  of  wind  and  snow 

From  off  the  Devon  shore — 
It  caught  us  in  its  blinding  whirl 

One  instant,  and  no  more  ; 
For,  ere  we  dreamt  of  trouble  near. 

All  earthly  hope  was  o'er. 

"  No  time  to  shorten  sail— no  time 

To  change  the  vessel's  course  ; 
The  squall  had  caught  her  crowded  masts 

With  swift,  resistless  force  ; 
Only  one  shrill,  despairing  cry 

Rose  o'er  the  turmoil  hoarse, 

"  And  broadside  the  great  ship  went  down 
Amid  the  swirling  foam  ; 
And  with  her  our  four  hundred  men 

Went  down  in  sight  of  home 
(Fletcher  and  I  alone  were  saved) — 
Only  an  hour  from  home  /" 

Captain    Batt,   Master  Attendant   of    Chatham   Yard,   ai 
officer  of  great  experience,  judgment,  and  reputation,  wa 
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immediately  despatched  by  Admiralty  Order  to  the  scene  of 
the  catastrophe  to  take  the  necessary  measures  for  raising 
the  ship,  while  mourning  and  grief  filled  the  land. 

I  availed  myself  of  my  holiday  this  year  to  take  my  family 
to  Switzerland.  The  memory  of  that  holiday  will  be  an 
endless  joy.  A  week  in  Paris;  then  Basle,  the  Gate  of 
Switzerland,  rich  in  associations  of  the  past;  beautiful 
Lucerne,  its  peerless  lake  and  painted  bridges  ;  Pilatus,  the 
Righi,  and  the  glorious  panorama  of 

"  Those  palaces  of  nature,  whose  vast  walls 

Have  pinnacled  in  clouds  their  snowy  scalps, 
And  throned  Eternity  in  icy  walls 
Of  cold  sublimity ;" 

Steep  and  giddy  Brunig ;  Brienz  and  the  superb  Geissbach 
Hotel,  with  its  picturesque  cascades,  charming  Swiss  white- 
robed   girl  -  attendants,   and    native   musicians  ;    delightful 
Interlaken — "  the  loveliest  spot  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ** 
(immortalized   by  Longfellow   in   "  Hyperion  ") — her  lofty 
and   stainless  Jungfrau,  old   cloisters,  walnut   avenue,   ro- 
mantic  meadows,  and   luxurious  hotels ;    Grindelwald,  its 
beautiftil  valleys  and  its  famous  glaciers ;  the  Lauterbrunnen, 
with  its  towering  walls  and  its  many  cascades,  chief  of  them 
"  the  sky-bom  fall,"  the  "dust-stream  " ;  the  mountains  of 
the  Oberland  ;  old  Berne,  with  its  bears,  its  cathedral,  and 
organ  recital  of  the  "  Mountain   Storm  " ;  Lausanne  and 
the  garden  of  Gibbon ;    Frieburg  and   its   serial   bridges ; 
Chamonix,  the  Mer  de  Glace,  and  Mont  Blanc  ;  the  still 
and  blue  Lake  Leman  and  the  muddy  and  rushing  Rhone ; 
sunny  Vevey,  sweet  Clarens  (**  birthplace  of  deep  love  "), 
and  Bonnivard's  Chillon,  gloomy  Martigny,  the  Tfete  Noir, 
the  perilous  Mauvais  Pas ;  Geneva,  with  its  wondrous  beauties 
and  illustrious  associations  :  all  these  and  many  more,  with 
the  pleasant  company  of  our  fellow-travellers,  the  exchange 
from  rail  to  steamboat,  from  steamboat  to  rail  again ;  the 
rough  ascent,  and  the  easy  and  pleasant  going  down ;  the  clear 
sky,  the  change  from  the  mild  air  to  the  hail  or  snow  storm, 
and  from  that  again  to  sunshine ;  the  thunderstorm  rever- 
berating   among    the  surrounding    heights,   the    lightning 
flashing  beneath   our  feet;    the  calm   surface  of  the  out- 
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spread  waters,  the  tinkling  bells  of  the  cattle,  the  falling 
avalanche,  the  Alpine  horn,  the  mountain  echoes — all  these 
impress  themselves  on  the  mind  for 

Bishop  Thorold  of  Rochester  was  a  busy  man.  In  bis 
first  Pastoral,  issued  this  year,  he  describes  the  configura- 
tion of  his  diocese  under  the  operation  of  the  recent  Bishopric 
of  St.  Albans  Act,  as  representing  roughly  "  the  letter  S,  and 
an  island  floating  in  space,  A  promontory  of  Canterburj* 
running  up  to  the  Thames  between  Eltham  and  Dartford 
is  undoubtedly  an  awkward  interruption  of  diocesan  con- 
tinuity. Its  area,  which  consists  of  the  Eastern  and  Middle 
Parliamentary  divisions  of  Surrey,  with  the  Kent  portion 
of  the  old  diocese  south  of  the  river,  includes  the  entire 
south  bank  of  the  Thames  {the  aforesaid  peninsula  ex- 
cepted), running  west  to  east  from  Long  Ditton  to  the  Nore. 
north  to  south  from  London  Bridge  to  East  Grinstead  .  .  . 
.  .  .  Perhaps  few  dioceses  have  more  points  of  interest  than 
our  own.  We  combine  the  lovely  chalk-hills  of  Surrey  with 
the  cherry -orchards  and  hop-gardens  of  Kent,  Woolwich 
Arsenal  and  Chatham  Dockyard,  Kevv  Gardens  and  Green- 
wich Hospital,  Ham  House  and  Cobham  Hall,  Rochester 
and  Cooling  Castles,  the  Thames  and  the  Medway,  the 
Collegiate  Church  of  St.  Saviour's,  Southwark,  Gundulph's 
Cathedral,  and  locally,  through  not  ecclesiastically,  the  gray 
towers  and  august  traditions  of  Lambeth.  The  population, 
roughly  calculated  from  a  recent  census  made  by  the  London 
School  Board  for  its  own  purpose,  is  at  the  very  leiist 
1,500,000,"  The  new  arrangements  have  suggested  the 
organization  of  the  Rochester  Diocesan  Society,  which  aims 
at  meeting  the  increased  and  increasing  spiritual  wants  of 
the  Diocese  by  assisting  to  provide  Clergy  for  Mission 
Districts,  Lay  Agents,  Churches,  School  Churches,  Mission 
Buildings,  and  Parsonage  Houses;  in  the  purchase  of  sites  for 
Church  purposes,  and  (in  special  cases)  Endowment  Foods. 

A  circumstance  of  remarkable  local  and  journalistic  interest 
occurred  on  the  31st  August  at  Chatham:  the  ChaiiMn 
and  Rochester  News  issued  its  one  thousandth  number.  The 
editor  thankfully  recorded  that  for  1,000  weeks,  without  a 
break,  he  bad  contributed  to  the  contents  of  each  succeed* 
ing  number  of  his  Journal.    Well  or  ill,  at  home  in  Chat- 
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ham  or  absent  on  holiday-trips,  sometimes  at  considerable 
distances,  he  had  never  failed  to  supply  some  amount  of 
"copy"  for  the  week's  News.  It  had  ever  been  his  journal, 
from  No.  i  to  No.  1,000. 

Most  people  know  that  much  injury  is  done  to  the  spawn 
of  fish  by  careless  fishermen.  Mr.  Frank  Buckland  and 
Mr.  Spencer  Walpole,  who  had  been  appointed  by  the 
Home  Secretary  to  inquire  into  the  use  and  abuse  of  the 
trawl  and  seine  nets,  and  the  alleged  destruction  of  the 
young  fry  and  spawn  of  sea-fish  by  these  modes  of  fishing, 
held  an  inquiry  about  this  time  in  the  Town  Hall,  Queen- 
borough.  Several  of  the  old  and  experienced  fishermen  of 
the  district  were  examined,  and  a  voluminous  mass  of 
evidence  taken,  the  inquiry  lasting  several  hours.  It  ap- 
peared from  the  evidence  that  on  an  average  something 
like  a  ton  of  whitebait  per  day  was  taken  between  Sheerness 
Pier  and  Queenborough,  principally  by  Greenwich  fisher- 
men, and  they  realized  as  high  a  price  as  is.  per  pint.  Some 
of  the  witnesses  stated  that  in  the  catching  of  whitebait  the 
spawn  of  other  fish  was  destroyed  on  an  immense  scale. 
Whitebait-fishing  was  greatly  on  the  increase,  and  while  it 
continued  the  supply  of  all  kinds  of  sea-fish  would  continue 
to  diminish.  They  would  like  to  see  whitebait-fishing  pro- 
hibited entirely.  The  nets  used  by  the  fishermen  caught 
everything,  and  the  fry  being  destroyed  in  this  wholesale 
way  in  the  summer,  it  was  no  wonder  fish  were  compara- 
tively scarce  in  the  winter.  The  witnesses  strongly  con- 
demned the  use  of  the  trawl  and  seine  nets. 

On  Sunday,  the  ist  September,  the  Eurydice,  having  by 
the  labour  of  months,  and  the  applications  of  science  and 
skill,  been  raised  to  the  surface,  was  taken  into  Portsmouth 
Harbour  in  the  view  of  numerous  spectators  ashore  and 
afloat,  among  whom  were  the  two  survivors  of  the  cata- 
strophe. She  was  a  pitiable  wreck,  completely  bare  of  paint, 
scratched  and  splintered  in  all  directions,  and  further  dis- 
figured by  numerous  planks  roughly  nailed  to  her  sides  to 
stop  her  leakages.  The  ensign  that  went  down  with  her 
when  she  foundered  floated  from  a  temporary  colour-staff 
on  her  bridge  when  she  was  berthed  alongside  the  Laurel 
hulk  in  Porchester  Lake. 


Re7ii!nisce?i(es  of  Sr^enty   Years' 

Scarcely  had  H.M.S.  Eurydicc  been  taken  into  harbour, 
when  a  yet  more  terrible  calamity  happened  to  the  Thames 
passenger  -  steamer,  the  Princess  Alice,  running  between 
London  and  Sheerness.  On  Tuesday,  3rd  September,  when 
returning  from  Sheerness  to  London  with,  it  is  supposed, 
above  900  souls  on  board,  she  came  into  collision,  about 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  with  the  Bywell  Castle,  a  screw 
steam-collier,  which  immediately  cut  her  in  two,  and  cast 
men,  women,  and  children  on  a  moonless  night  struggling 
upon  the  waters.  About  200  persons  were  saved,  but  some 
16  of  them  died  afterwards.  More  than  600  bodies  were  re- 
covered and  buried.  Many  of  them  were  interred  at  Wool- 
wich.    Mourning  and  grief  again  filled  the  land.* 

It  was  a  remarkable  coincidence  that  the  same  year  which 
saw  the  loss  of  the  Princess  Alice,  steam-vessel,  witnessed 
also  the  death  of  England's  Royal  daughter  of  that  name, 
the  beloved  wife  of  the  Grand-Duke  of  Hesse  ;  and  that,  by 
another  remarkable  coincidence,  she  died  on  the  14th  De- 
cember, the  date  of  the  death  of  the  Prince  Consort,  her 
father,  in  1861. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  the  townsfolk  of 
Chatham  and  the  citizens  of  Rochester  about  this  time 
Mr.  John  De  Fraine,  a  gentleman  of  great  oratorical  ability, 
and  overflowing  with  humorous  anecdote,  who  had  a  small 

*  A  newspaper  soon  after  remarked  ;  "  The  dis.isier  to  the  Primm 
Alice  will  prove  10  be  the  most  destruclive  of  life  of  any  calamity  of  the 
kind  which  has  happened  on  our  own  shores.  Ii  was  at  first  tbaughl  (hit 
the  fatal  pre-eminence  would  have  still  remained  to  the  case  of  lh«  ItoftJ 
George,  which  in  August,  1782,  went  down  with  rtiore  than  6co  souli 
on  board  ;  but  the  later  returns  made  since  the  raising  of  the  frimicss 
Alice  show  that  this  number  has  been  exceeded,  629  bodies  having  bcca 
recovered,  while  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  that  re[iresents  the 
total  number  of  the  perished.  With  one  exception,  the  disaster  on  the 
Thames  is  greater  than  has  happened  to  any  of  our  ships  on  any  ihoic. 
The  Abergovenny,  East  Indiaman,  was  lost  off  Cortland,  in  iSis.  "tiih 
more  than  joo  lives  ;  the  Royal  Adelaide,  steamer,  off  Margate,  in  tSj^ 
with  more  than  40a;  the  Birkenhead,  in  iS;i,  off  the  coast  of  South 
Africa,  with  454  J  the  TViy/fur,  emigrant-ship,  in  1S34.  off  the  Irisb  cont. 
with  380  ;  the  Royal  Charier,  screw-steamer,  off  Ajisteiea.  in  1859^  witb 
446  \  the  Captain,  ironclad,  in  1S70,  with  472  ;  anil  the  SorikJUtt.  0^ 
Dungencss,  m  1873,  with  about  300.  Themost  fatal  dissiier  of  {hit  ktriil 
was  that  which  happened  on  the  coast  of  Jutland,  on  Chri&tnas  E^e, 
1811.  The  5/.  George,  ni(j&  guns,  the  Defenit,  of  74.  and  the  Hem,  inn 
all  stranded,  and  all  the  crews,  with  the  exception  of  18  met),  peiidied. 
These  three  crews  numbered  more  than  !,ooo  souls." 


independence,  and  devoted  liis  leisure  to  popular  lecturing 
on  social  and  biographical  subjects.  Having  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Mr.  De  Fraine,  I  induced  him  to  pay  a 
visit  to  Chatham  and  Rochester,  at  both  of  which  places 
he  held  forth  on  several  successive  nights  to  crowded  and 
delighted  audiences,  filling  the  largest  places  of  assembly  that 
could  be  found,  which  were  presided  over  on  each  occasion 
by  some  local  magnate.  No  charge  was  made  for  admission, 
but  a  collection  was  made  at  the  close  of  each  lectrure  to 
pay  expenses,  and  the  hope  was  expressed  that  Mr.  De 
Fraine  would  ere  long  repeat  his  visit.  The  lectures  must 
have  been  listened  to  on  this  occasion  by  several  thousand 
people,  and  were  reproduced  at  considerable  length  in  the 
local  newspapers. 

The  Extension  Works  were  proceeding.  In  the  laying- 
out  of  the  ground  several  spaces  were  left  unoccupied,  which 
the  Resident  Officers  were  allowed  to  plant  out  in  gardens. 
Thus  these  Officers  had  the  opportunity  of  healthful  and 
useful  recreation  within  the  walls,  and  might  interchange 
the  labours  of  the  workshop  and  the  desk  for  the  more 
healthful  and  sweeter  pleasures  of  the  field  and  the  garden. 

No  ships  were  launched  from  Chatham  in  187S,  but  the 
following  ships  were  repaired  and  fitted  out  during  that 
year :  Garnet,  Nelson,  Northampton,  Monarch.  Penelope,  Beacon, 
Daring,  Flying  Fish,  Supply,  ^nd  Anson.  The  Turkish  ship 
Hamidie  (named  by  us  the  Superb,  built  at  the  Thames  Iron- 
works), was  bought  by  the  Admiralty  ;  and  the  Bclleisle  and 
Orion,  also  built  for  the  Porte  by  Samuda  Brothers,  were 
also  purchased  by  our  Government,  and  were  brought  to 
Chatham  that  year.  These  ships,  "  having  been  built,"  says 
Sir  Edward  Reed,*  "for  other  navies,  and  under  very 
peculiar  circumstances  in  some  cases,  required  large  dock- 
yard expenditure  to  convert  them  to  their  new  uses  in  the 
British  Navy,"  One  ship  it  may  be  added,  was  broken  up, 
*  Harper's  Mngaxine.  February,  1886. 


Reminiscences  of  Seventy   Years' 


CHAPTER  XXXV, 


MEMORABLE  /JVC/DE.VTS. 


THE  Naval  Estimates  for  Wages  for  Chatham  Yard 
for  1879-80  amounted  to  ;f  113,453  for  ii479  Estab- 
lished,  and  ^106,167  for  2,007  Hired,  Artificers  and 
Labourers;  ^f  2,667  for  Teams;  £1,981  for  Yard -era  ft,  with 
£839  for  victualling  ;  and  £7,6g^  for  86  Police.  The  number 
of  men  actually  borne  on  the  books  of  the  Yard  about  the 
ist  April  was  (as  last  year)  4,026.* 

The  success  of  the  Civil  Service  Supply  Association  and 
of  the  Army  and  Navy  Stores!  had  been  so  great  that  in 
January,  1879,  a  new  enterprise — the  Junior  Army  and 
Navy  Stores,  Limited — was  founded,  with  a  share  capital  of 
jTioo.ooo  in  £1  shares;  and  a  large  amount  of  capital  was 
subscribed  in  a  few  months.  The  directors  then  proceeded 
to  acquire  suitable  premises,  and  were  fortunate  enough  to 
secure  the  fine  building  in  Regent  Street,  Waterloo  Place, 
known  as  York  House.  The  Stores  were  opened  in 
November,  and  a  large  business  was  immediately  com- 
menced. The  Association  then  numbered  between  4,000 
and  5,000  shareholders. 

The  occurrence  of  a  fire  in  the  Central  Free  Library  at 
Birmingham  on  the  nth  January,  by  which  (while  the 
principal  contents  of  the  Lending  Librar>-  were  rescued) 
the  invaluable  Reference  Library,  with  its  special  collectionj, 
were  lost  (only  i.ooo  out  of  nearlj'  50.000  volumes  having 
been  saved),  caused  great  regret  throughout  the  kiogdoai, 
and  was  felt  by  me  as  almost  a  personal  calamity.; 

t  ■rl*'  P^^-*?-  t  Sec  p.  4l<x 

*  1  ne  shiikcspunan  Library,  an  unsurpassed  cDlIectiam  of  53iike- 
«pearian  l.tcraiure  brought  together  by  the  labour  of  year*,  and  \he 
ervantcs  Library,  an  ntniost  complete  collection  of  nil  the  editioo*  of 
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On  the  1st  February,  1879,  Rear -Admiral  Thomas 
Brandreth,  who  had  served  as  Captain  Superintendent  at 
Sheerness  from  ist  January,  1877,  ^o  ^st  January,  1879, 
when,  having  attained  Flag  rank,  he  was  superseded — was 
appointed  Superintendent  at  Chatham  Yard  in  succession 
to  Admiral  Charles  Fellowes,  C.B. 

Another  Reorganization — in  this  case  extending  to  Vic- 
tualling Yards  as  well  as  to  Dockyards,  and  including  Store- 
keepers, Accountants,  Cashiers,  Inspectors  of  Stores,  and 
Agents  and  Stewards  of  Hospitals,  as  well  as  Clerks — 
occurred  this  year.  Early  in  May  occupants  of  these  offices 
were  invited  to  volunteer  to  retire  from  the  Service ;  and 
were  promised  the  conditions  granted  on  Abolition  of  Office 
by  the  Superannuation  Act  of  1859,  except  that  not  less 
than  half  the  salary  should  under  any  circumstances  be 
awarded,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  no  pension  should 
exceed  two-thirds  the  salary;  while  a  Gratuity  of  £30  would 
be  added  for  each  year  of  service  in  the  Junior  Class,  in  no 
case,  however,  exceeding  £600.*     New  "  Establishments  " 

Cervantes'  works,  and  of  books  relating  to  them,  were  wholly  destroyed  ; 
as  was  also,  with  one  important  exception,^  the  Staunton  collection  of 
books,  pap>ers,  MSS.,  prints,  drawings,  coins,  seals,  etc.,  illustrative  of 
the  history  of  Warwickshire,  probably  the  finest  and  most  complete  body 
of  local  archaeological  material  ever  brought  together.  It  was  pleasing, 
however,  to  find  that  immediately  after  the  fire  the  committee  resolved* 
as  far  as  possible,  to  restore  the  Library  on  a  scale  of  completeness  worthy 
of  the  town,  and  with  that  view  proposed  to  raise  by  public  subscription 
a  fund  of  at  least  ;£  10,000  in  aid  of  the  amount  to  be  received  under  the 
policies  of  insurance  effected  upon  the  books.  **  Some  portion  of  the 
collection,"  said  they  in  their  report,  "  can  never  be  replaced ;  but 
excepting  these  unique  features,  the  committee  believe  that  not  only  can 
the  Shakespearian  Library  be  eventually  restored,  but  that  the  general 
collection  of  books  can  in  all  departments  be  made  larger,  richer,  and 
more  complete  than  in  the  Library  which  has  been  lost ;  and  that  for 
such  a  collection  the  new  building,  erected  on  a  more  extensive  scale, 
and  with  improved  appliances,  will  afford  sufficient  room."  The  public 
response  to  this  appeal  was  |^iven  in  the  sum  of  more  than  /J4,oo0f 
together  with  many  valuable  gifts  of  books,  including  one  gift  of  special 
value  from  Her  Majesty  the  Queen.  Within  eight  months  after  the  fire 
the  Central  Lending  Library  and  the  Reference  Library  were  re-opened, 
the  former  with  17,000  volumes,  and  the  latter  with  about  12,000  volumes. 
*  These  terms  were  severely  criticised  by  the  press  ;  but  it  is  thought 
certain  that,  if  they  had  been  less  libeml,  the  result  would  have  been  a 
failure,  like  the  proposition  of  1869. 

^  The  *'  Regisferium  ffratrum  et  sororum  Gilde  Sancte  Anne  de  Knolle  in  Com. 
War,  1412.1535." 
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were  to  be  formed,  and  a  Committee  was  appointed  to 
select  the  existing  Officers,  Clerks,  etc.,  who  should  compose 
such  "  New  Establishments."  It  was  to  be  understood 
that  the  offer  of  retirement  in  each  case  was  subject  to 
Admiralty  approval;  and  that  if  the  Committee  of  Selection 
reported  that  it  would  be  for  the  advantage  of  the  Public 
Service  that  any  who  volunteered  to  retire  should  be  re- 
tained, and  their  Lordships  approved  such  recommendation, 
they  would  be  retained;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  those 
whom  it  was  not  advantageous  to  the  Service  to  retain 
would  have  to  retire,  whether  they  volunteered  or  not.  I 
did  not  avail  myself  of  the  invitation  to  retire,  as  I  felt 
perfectly  at  home  in  my  duties,  and  had  no  desire  to  lead  a 
life  of  leisure.  The  effect  of  the  Admiralty  offer  of  retire- 
ment, however,  was  to  reduce  the  number  of  Senior  Clerks 
from  20  to  iG,  and  of  Clerks  from  8g  to  31.  But  as  the 
future  staff  would  consist  principally  of  Writers,  the  Senior 
Clerks  and  Clerks  were  granted  an  immediate  increase  of 
£^a  a  year  for  their  greater  responsibility  in  the  supervision 
of  the  Writers  who  were  to  take  the  place  of  the  Clerks  that 
had  left;  while  the  maximum  salaries  of  the  Senior  Clerks 
was  raised  from  ^^450  to  £"500,  and  of  the  Clerks  from  ;^300 
to  ^400.  At  the  same  time,  the  annual  leave  for  both 
classes  was  increased  from  one  month,  or  twenty-eight 
working  days,  to  thirty-four  working  days.  The  Clerks  of 
the  Store  Branch  were,  moreover,  in  future  to  form  part  of 
the  staff  of  the  Controller  of  the  Navy,  and  the  remainder 
of  that  of  the  Accountant-General,  and  they  were  to  be 
interchangeable  with  those  of  the  London  offices.  At  the 
same  time,  it  was  pointed  out  that  in  future  promotion 
would  be  by  merit,  and  that  seniority  alone  would  give  no 
claim  ;  and  this  was  emphasized  by  the  announcement  that 
the  names  of  the  Clerks  would  be  printed  alphabetically  in 
future. 

Vice-Admiral  Sir  Reginald  J.  Macdonald,  K.C.S.I.,  was 
appointed  Commander-in-Chief  at  the  Nore  on  the  4th 
August,  1879,  in  succession  to  Sir  William  King  Hall,  K.C.B. 
"  Sir  Reginald  Macdonald,"  we  are  told,  "  was  trained  as 
a  sailor  in  the  old  days  of  seamanship  before  a  man-of-war 
became  a  vast  machine-shop,  and,  although  he  has  always 
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kept  well  abreast  of  every  innovation,  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  of  raconteurs  touching  the  elder  generation  of 
naval  commanders.*  Highly  certificated  for  his  service  on 
board  the  Howe  and  other  famous  ships,  Reginald  Macdonald 
scored  well  again  when  under  Admiral  Sir  Francis  Seymour 
in  the  Pacific,  by  bringins^  home  the  Modeste,  despite  rotten 
cordage  and  a  disorganized  crew,  after  a  wonderful  passage, 
and  with  officers  and  men  well  in  hand.  Then  came  good 
service  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  against  slaves,  and 
more  work  further  eastward  at  Madagascar,  in  the  Pacific, 
and  in  the  Far  North.  Everywhere  Reginald  Macdonald 
won  golden  opinions  as  an  officer,  and  soon  acquired  the 
friendly  sobriquet  of  '  Rim,'  from  his  initials."  Sir  Reginald 
is  a  Highland  chieftain,  and  belongs  to  the  famous  family  of 
the  Macdonalds  of  Clanranald.  "  The  popularity  of  the 
ancient  Highland  chiefs  has  been  continued  in  another 
sense  to  their  descendants.  As  the  Mac'ie  Ailain  of  a 
couple  of  centuries  ago  was  adored  by  his  descendants,  so 
is  '  Ritn  '  Macdonald  loved  by  his  own  English  chiefs.  No 
man  is  more  popular  in  courtly  and  ordinary  social  circles. 
It  is  thought  by  many  of  his  friends  that  he  is  the  best 
living  example  of  how  little  a  career  is  helped  by  distin- 
guished friendships  and  patronage.  The  position  Sir 
Reginald  Macdonald  has  achieved  in  his  profession  might 
have,  to  the  honour  of  England  be  it  said,  been  just  as 
easily  attained  by  the  humblest  of  his  clansmen.  He  is  an 
instance  of  a  meritorious  officer  who  has  never  been  lucky 
enough  to  be  present  at  any  brilliant  engagement.  Long 
days  and  nights  spent  on  the  New  Calabar  and  Pongas 
Rivers,  amid  air  charged  with  fever,  and  the  relief  of  such 

•  "  In  hia  youth  he  served  under  several  of  these,  notably  Sir  Hyde 
Parker,  a  little  man  with  a  club-foot,  but  endowed  with  '  the  voice  of  a 
lion  and  the  spirit  of  a  demon.'  Another  was  that  marine  celebrity. 
Admiral '  Tom  Forrest,'  who,  after  changing  a  five-potjnd  nnie  to  give  a 
waiter  a  shilling,  told  the  'lubber"  to  go  and  buy  him  a  louery-lickel  with 
the  change.  Admiral  (then  Cnplaini  Forrest  won  a  thousand  pounds, 
and  bethought  him  that,  as  book-le.irning  had  not  been  up  to  that  date 
much  in  his  way,  he  would  rig  up  a  library,  and  set  sail  again  in  life  as  a 
gentleman  of  erudition.  Accordingly  he  ordered  the  ship's  carpenter  to 
measure  off  the  available  space  in  his  cabin,  and,  on  receiving  his  report, 
forthwith  sent  for  '  twenty-two  fathoms  of  books,'  the  same  to  be  "  brass 
bound  ' — this  6ne  old  salt's  method  of  expressing  gilt-edged  and  lettered." 
The  World. 
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places  as  Cape  Coast  Castle,  count  for  Httle  beside  a  dozen 
hours' presence  at  some  historic  engagement.  The  Mannella 
and  the  Reslaurada,  slavers,  were  captured  by  boat  expedi- 
tions in  the  unknown  recesses  of  tropical  rivers.  '  Rim ' 
Macdonald,  with  a  dozen  or  score  of  white  men  and  half  as 
many  blacks,  felt  their  way  to  the  openings  of  streams 
denoted  only  by  a  few  cotton-trees  rising  above  woods  of 
mangroves.  Through  the  fetid  air,  or  over  dangerous  bars 
and  breakers,  they  approached  their  prey,  the  finding 
whereof  was  the  most  difficult  work  of  the  expedition.  In 
telling  these  African  stories,  to  the  hearing  of  which 
Royalties  most  seriously  incline,  the  Port  Admiral  of  Sheer- 
ness  is  curiously  shy  for  a  Celt.  Amid  praise  of  his  men 
and  descriptions  of  scenery  may  be  dimly  descried  the  swift 
strong  man  who  led  the  attack;  for  the  Clanranald  of 
to-day,  as  the  Clanranald  of  five  hundred  years  ago,  loves 
the  onset,  the  impetus  of  attack,  and  is  not  only  strong,  but 
swift  in  battle." 

We  may  here  remind  the  reader  that  in  1S79  Mr.  Stanley 
again  set  out  for  Africa,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Brussels 
Comit^  d'Etude  du  Haut  Congo,  of  which  Leopold  II., 
King  of  the  Belgians,  was  President,  with  the  object  of 
developing  and  opening  to  International  Commerce  the 
wide  basin  of  the  Congo  he  had  lately  traversed  from  east 
to  west. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  brothers  Pocock,  who  accompanied 
Stanley  on  his  expedition  to  Africa  in  1S74.  Both  the 
young  men  had  perished  in  that  expedition,  as  their  uncle 
had  perished  in  that  of  Sir  John  Frajiklin.  I  felt  much 
interested  in  the  family,  and  several  times  went  to  see  and 
chat  with  the  father  at  Upnor.  Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  who,  as 
we  have  seen,  had  engaged  the  "  boys "  to  accompany 
Stanley,  speaks  of  him  as  "  a  poor  Medway  fisherman 
named  Henry  Pocock,  who  for  nearly  sixty  years  out  of 
seventy-six  of  his  blameless  existence  had  earned  his  bread 
and  that  of  his  wife  and  a  large  family  of  children  by  his 
smelt-nets,  who  was  my  dear  and  honoured  friend,  and,  as 
I  think,  one  of  the  very  best  men  that  1  ever  knew.  I  first 
made  his  acquaintance  a  long  time  ago  as  an  occasional 
hand  on  board   my  yacht.     But  I  soon  learned  to  love   as 
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well  as  value  him  for  his  high  character,  and  for  the  noble 
example  of  patient  industry  which  he  exhibited.  With 
those  smelting-nets,  in  the  reaches  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Medway,  or  over  those  dreary  winter  waters  down  by  the 
Columbine  shoal  and  the  Essex  fiats,  he  brought  up, 
educated,  and  put  to  honourable  employ  a  family  of  thirteen 
boys  and  girls,  as  honest  and  respectable  a  household  as 
ever  the  county  of  Kent  owned.  The  girls  went  into  service; 
the  boys  were  drafted  off  into  trading  barges,  or  dockyard 
work,  or  Government  coasters  ;  and  until  they  could  all 
stand  on  their  own  feet  the  brave,  self-denying  father  was 
never  without  some  shillings  saved,  from  the  flat  fish  and  the 
smelts,  to  help  them."* 

On  one  of  my  visits  to  Upnor,  I  went  into  the  Church — 
which,  though  not  otherwise  remarkable,  is  famed  for  its 
rich  and  costly  stained  windows — and  saw  the  mural  tablet 
erected  there  by  a  friend  to  the  memory  of  the  brothers 
Pocock  and  their  uncle.     By  the  favour  of  my  kind  friend, 

♦  I  leam  from  Dr.  Bailey,  by  a  leiter  dated  8th  March,  1894,  that 
Henry  Pococic  died  in  1 892,  and  lies  buried  in  the  beautifully-kept  church- 
yard at  Upnor.  (Mrs.  Potock,  adds  ihe  Doctor,  "  is  living  still.")  I  cannot 
forbear  adding  Sir  Edwin  Arnold's  further  remarks  about  the  old  man  : 
"Something  connected  with  red. (ape  always  prevented  the  slightest 
official  succour  being  accorded  him,  and  Harry  has  gone  down  10  his 
grave  with  never  a  hand,  nor,  indeed,  the  touch  of  a  little  finger,  extended 
to  him  by  the  authorities,  to  show  appreciation  of  a  life  so  noble,  and  of 
domestic  losses  so  pathetic.  On  the  last  occasion  when  we  made  together 
a  little  effort  to  obtain  the  recognition  he  so  richly  deserved,  Harry's 
observation  was,  '  Never  heed.  Sir  Edwin  ;  there's  belter  men  than  me  to 
look  after.  I'll  putt  my  helium  down  now,  and  steer  for  the  wortus."  He 
did  not  have  to  seek  that  melancholy  harbour,  however.  Some  of  us  also 
fiom  time  10  time  helped  his  declining  days  ;  nor  did  he  want  for  common 
comforts  when  he  passed  away  amid  a  group  of  his  children. 

"  These  are  but  sketchy  outlines  of  a  man  so  simple,  so  honest,  so 
God'fearing,  so  gentle,  so  courageous,  so  tender,  so  swect-mouihed  in  his 
daily  speech,  so  resigned  to  the  hardships  of  his  lot,  so  glad  and  gallant 
under  them  all,  that  he  made  labour  noble,  and  was  recognised  by  every- 
one able  to  judge  as  a  natural  gentleman,  as  in  truth  he  was  by  descent 
also,  being  of  an  ancient  Kentish  stock  well  reputed  in  bygone  days." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Robert  Pocock  (born  1760),  the  historian 
of  Gravesend.  appears  to  have  belonged  10  this  family.  And  it  is  a 
curious  coincidence  that  the  "  Life  "  of  Robert  Pocock  (published  1B83) 
was  written  by  Mr.  George  M.  Arnold.  Robert  set  up  the  first  printing- 
press  in  Gravesend,  and  opened  a  bookseller's  shop  there,  at  a  time  when 
literature  was  so  little  thought  of  thai  on  the  words  CIRCULATING 
LiBHARV  being  placed  over  his  shop  window,  "  many  of  the  inhabitants 
came  in  to  know  its  meaning."  He  was  an  amateur  astronomer,  an 
antiquarian,  100,  a  collector  of  objects  of  natural  history,  and  a  humorist 
withal.  "  Gravesend  may,  indeed,  justly  be  proud  of  having  given  birth 
to  a  man  like  her  first  printer  and  hiitoiian." 


the  Rev.  Dr.  Bailey,  Vicar  of  Upnoi 
scribe  the  inscription : 

In  Memory  of 

Edward    Pocock, 

Buried  at  Chiwyn,  [7th  January,  1875,  aged  iz  years  j 

Francis  John  Pocock, 

his    brother,    aged    17    years, 

Drowned  in  the  Con^o  on  ihe  3rd  June,  1877 

(Sons  of  Henry  and  Anne  rococRf, 

who,  born  in  this  village  of  Upnor, 

and  educated  at  the  National  School.  Frindsbury, 

faithfully  shared  the  perils 

of  their  Leader, 

Henry  M.  Stanlf.y, 

in  the  "  Anglo-American  "  Expediti 

and  perished  in  Africa, 

aiding  10  complete  great  discoveries, 

and   to   bring  light  to  the    people   that 

sit  in  darkness. 

Francis  Richard  Pocock, 

Uncle  to  the  above, 

Bom  3olh  May,  1819,  at  Upnor  ; 

tost  in  the  Arctic  EKpedition, 

under  Sir  JOHN  FranKUN, 

which  left  England  19th  May,  r845. 

The  A^amenuion,  ironclad,  turreted  screw  line  of  battle 
ship,  8,492  tons,  6,000  liorse-power  —  another  of  Mr. 
Barnaby's  vessels — was  launched  from  Chatham  on  the 
17th  October.  Originally  commenced  in  May,  1875,  and 
intended  to  be  a  reduced  counterpart  of  the  Inflexible,  the 
controversy  to  which  that  vessel  gave  rise  as  to  the  best 
description  of  guns  with  which  to  arm  our  ironclads  led  to 
important  alterations  and  modifications  in  her  design,  which 
had  occasioned  repeated  suspensions  in  her  construction, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  had  afforded  the  opportunity  to 
introduce  all  the  late.'it  improvements  in  armoured  ship- 
building. The  controversy  had  been  so  far  settled  that  it 
was  decided  to  arm  the  Agamemnon  with  the  38-ton  gun,  to 
place  two  of  these  in  each  of  her  turrets,  and  to  arrange  a 
smaller  description  of  gun  about  her  central  battery.  All 
this  decided,  she  was  completed  for  launching. 


The  prin-        | 


cipal  feature  of  the  Agamemnon  is  her  central  citadel,  beside 
which  are  placed  the  two  turrets  en  echelon,  by  which 
arrangement  the  whole  of  the  turret  guns  can  be  brought  to 
bear  at  the  same  time  on  any  hostile  vessel  instead  of  only 
half  the  number,  as  in  the  previously  constructed  Monitor 
ships,  the  turrets  of  which  ran  lengthwise  with  the  keel. 
The  citadel  {which  encloses  the  engines,  boilers,  magazines, 
and  the  hydraulic  machinery  for  firing  the  guns)  is  protected 
by  armour  a  foot  and  a  half  in  thickness,  while  the  turrets 
have  i6  inches  of  armour-plating  to  protect  them,  the  whole 
of  the  platings  being  strengthened  by  vertical  angle-iron 
girders  ii  inches  wide  placed  three  feet  apart,  the  space 
being  filled  in  with  teak,  behind  which  is  riveted  the  rest  of 
the  plating,  again  backed  by  horizontal  girders  and  another 
thickness  of  teak.  The  ship  is  also  to  be  provided  with 
formidable  torpedoes.     Her  cost  is  estimated  at  £350,000. 

The  Agavtemnon,  which  excited  unusual  interest  as  the 
latest  of  our  gigantic  ironclads* — as  many  as  30,000  people, 
large  numbers  of  whom  came  down  in  special  trains  from 
the  Metropolis,  being  present — was  launched  by  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Smith,  wife  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.! 

"  It  should  be  noted,"  says  the  Times,  "  that  during  the 
past  five  years,  if  the  building  of  ironclads  has  halted,  un- 
armoured  construction  has  been  prosecuted  with  energy, 
and  with  a  success  as  to  result  and  as  to  fertility  of  resource 

*  "  It  is  no  exaggeralion,"  says  the  Ttincs,  "  to  describe  her  and  her 
sister  vessel,  the  Ajax  (consuucling  at  Pembroke),  as  amonB  the  most 
formidable  ironclads  afloat.  Although  both  of  them  are  modelled  on  the 
Inflexible.,  Ihey  may  perhaps  be  best  compared  with  the  DnadnougAt  xnA 
Deiiaslation,  especially  in  regard  to  size  and  armamenl.  When  complete, 
they  wilt  help  materially  to  provide  the  Navy  with  a  fleet  of  the  most 
powerful  monitors  in  the  world,  the  names  of  which  alone  are  sufficient  to 
justif)-  such  an  assertion,  including  as  they  do  the  Inflexible,  Ajax, 
Aeamemnon,     Dreadnought,     Thunderer,     Devastalion,    Superb,    and 

f  At  the  moment  of  the  launch  a  sad  and  fatal  accident  occurred  which 
cast  a  gloom  over  the  day's  proceedings.  A  boat  containing  nine  work- 
men of  the  Dockyard  was  rowing  past  the  slip  at  the  moment  the  vessel 
was  coming  out.  Hcfore  those  in  the  boat  could  get  clear  of  the  ship,  the 
Agameimwii's  stern  struck  the  boat,  which  was  instantly  upset,  and  the 
whole  of  the  occupants  thrown  into  the  water.  Eight  of  the  men  were 
«ither  picked  up  or  contrived  to  swim  ashore,  but  the  ninth  was  drowned. 
The  accident,  which  was  witnessed  by  the  persons  at  the  launch,  created 
intense  excitement  ;  and  it  was  generally  staled  that  four  of  those  in  the 
boat  were  lost,  which,  however,  was  happily  without  foundation. 
VOL.  II.  32 
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which  could  hardly  have  been  anticipated.  In  torpedo- 
vessels,  despatch-vessels,  cruisers,  and  gon-vessels  remark- 
able progress  has  been  made,  which  is  due  chiefly  to  the 
boldness  with  which  experiments  in  steel  constmction  have 
been  carried  out,  and  the  success  with  which  these  efforts 
have  been  crowned." 

''  The  grand  total  of  armoured  ships  of  all  classes  pos- 
sessed by  the  country  on  the  ist  June,  1879,"  sa\*s  Sir 
Robert  Spencer  Robinson,  "  amounted  to  sixt>'-nine."* 

In  the  slips  adjoining  that  from  which  the  Agamemnon 
was  launched  progress  was  being  made  with  other  vessels. 
One  of  these  was  the  Conqueror^  an  armour-plated  ship  in 
which  steel  was  to  be  largely  usedyi*  and  which  was  being 
vigorously  proceeded  with.  The  Polyphemus,  armour-plated 
torpedo-ram,  was  rapidly  advancing  towards  completion ; 
and  many  hands  were  working  on  the  Constance^  an  un- 
armoured  14-gun  corvette,  and  the  Dotterel^  a  6-gun  com- 
posite steam-sloop. 

Ten  ships  were  repaired  and  fitted  out  at  Chatham  in  the 
financial  year,  and  three  ships  broken  up,  including  the  far- 
famed  and  historic  Resolute^  whose  Arctic  adventures  have 
excited  such  widespread  interest. 

*  He  adds,  however,  that  "  to  aiTi\'e  at  an  effective  condition  we  must 
make  the  following  deductions  : 
^  Monitors  given  over  to  India  and  the  Colonies 3 

Building  and  completing       ii 


Condenmed  as  unfit  for  sea-semce... 
Under  repair,  more  or  less  extensive 
Requiring  repairs,  or  new  boilers,  or  both 
Condition  indifferent 


II 

S 
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38 
Lea\nng  in  condition  isiw  and  good ...     31  * 

—NhuUemik  CetUury, 

t  It  was  stated  that  the  tests  of  compound  armour  (steel  and  iron)  were 
so  satisfactory  that  the  Admiralty  had  finally  adopted  it  for  the  ironclads 
of  the  future. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

MORE  MEMORABLE  EVENTS.— THE  DECADE  1871-80. 

THE  Naval  Estimates  for  1880-81  referring  to  Chatham 
Yard  provided  £108,285  for  1,428  Established,  and 
£103,498  for  1,911  Hired,  Men;  £2,667  for  Teams ; 
£1,562  for  Yard-craft,  with  £703  for  Victualling^  the  same  ; 
and  £7,607  for  86  Police.    The  number  of  men  borne  on 
the  Yard-books  about  the  ist  April  was  3,720.* 

Mr.  Chief  Engineer  King,  of  the  United  States  Navy, 
after  describing  the  British  Naval  Dockyards,  says  the 
system  of  administration  "  is  the  best  in  existence.  The 
Superintendent  and  Principal  Officers  are  selected  for  their 
fitness,  and  not  because  they  may  have  claims  for  shore 
duty  or  otherwise.  The  inferior  officers  and  workmen  are 
employed  solely  on  their  merits,  and  are  mainly  well  trained, 
efficient,  and  faithful,  besides  which  the  permanence  of 
employment  adds  stability  and  gives  character  to  the  whole 
staff  of  employes." 

Great  changes  were  still  going  on  in  our  Navy.  The 
number  of  ships  in  commission  officered  and  manned  on 
the  1st  January  was  stated  to  be  25  armoured  and  147 
unarmoured  of  all  classes  ;  total,  172.  The  Navy  Estimates 
made  allowance  for  a  total  force  of  58,800  men  and  boys, 
including  13,000  royal  marines.  This  included  19,883  blue- 
jackets, 2,300  artificers,  4,800  stokers,  4,500  domestics, 
2,700  boys  for  the  service,  2,200  boys  in  training,  and  3,672 
coastguardsmen,  or  a  total  of  40,055  seamen  and  boys.t 

♦  Sec  p.  442,  note. 

t  The  practice  of  flogging  was  virtually  abolished  in  the  Navy  on  the 
7th  June,  1880.  It  was  announced  that  the  Admiralty  had  decided  to 
prepare  an  amendment  to  the  Naval  Discipline  Act  which  would  virtually 
effect  this. 


I 
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The  InflcxihU  was  this  year  completed. 

A  chain  of  Forts  was  now  in  course  of  construction  for  the 
defence  of  Chatham  Dockyard,  the  Medway,  and  I^ndop 
approaches.  It  was  understood  that  there  were  to  be  seven 
of  these  Forts  of  a  massive  character,  armed  w-ith  heavy 
artillery. 

An  important  Admiralty  Order  was  issued  in  April  with 
reference  to  the  superannuation  of  Civil  Officers,  Clerks, 
etc.  Their  Lordships  were  pleased  to  direct  that  for  the 
future  it  was  to  be  considered  a  rule  of  office  that  Of&ceis, 
Clerks,  and  others,  who  formed  the  Civil  Staff  of  the  Ad- 
miralty Departments,  were  to  be  retired  on  attaining  six^ 
years  of  age,  provided  they  had  completed  forty  years'  service 
for  Pension  ;  adding,  however,  that  the  retention  of  an  offica 
after  sixty  would,  nevertheless,  be  in  every  case  dependent 
upon  his  thorough  efficiency  for  his  duties,  and  that  tbe 
Board  reserved  the  power  of  retiring  Civil  Servants  at  sixty, 
even  though  they  should  not  have  completed  a  service  of 
forty  years. 

We  have  noticed  the  provision  made  for  Divine  Service 
by  the  Admiralty  in  our  Dockyard  chapels.  The  chapel  of 
Chatham  Yard  was  this  year  rearranged  with  open  seats 
instead  of  the  old  closed  pews  appropriated  to  the  several 
Officers  and  others  whose  designations  were  painted  on  the 
pew-doors.* 

Among  the  military  Officers  whom  I  sometimes  met  was 
Captain  (now  Major-General  Sir  Charles)  Warren,  G.C.M.G., 
K.C.B.,  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  who  was  this  year  ap- 
pointed Instructor  of  Surveying  at  Chatham.  He  had 
already  been  engaged  in  several  E.xpeditions,  and  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  highly  as  a  soldier.  But  to  me  he  was 
still  more  interesting  as  the  explorer  of  Jerusalem,  where, 
between  1867  and  1870,  he  had  conducted  a  series  of  ex- 
cavations round  the  walls  of  the  enclosure  of  the  Temple, 
which  he  had  described  in  his  book  on  "Underground 
Jerusalem"  and  "The  Temple  or  the  Tomb,"  and  which 
would  for  ever  associate  his  name  with  the  history  of  the 
sacred  city.  Captain  Warren  sometimes  read  the  Lessons 
in  Brompton  Church  ;  as  did  also  Sir  John  Stokes,  K.C.B., 
*  See  pp.  31,  129. 
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Commandant  of  the  School  of  Military  Engineering,  who, 
besides  many  other  distinctions,  had  won  for  himself  the 
special  thanks  of  Government  for  the  convention  concluded 
with  M.  de  Lesseps  in  regard  to  the  Suez  Canal. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  efforts  that  were  made  in  1876  to 
establish  a  Free  Library  in  Chatham,  and  of  the  disappoint- 
ment of  those  who  had  taken  an  earnest  interest  in  its  pro- 
motion. But  the  subject  had  not  been  forgotten ;  and  in  April, 
1880,  Mr.  George  Winch,  a  gentleman  of  considerable  pro- 
perty and  distinction  in  the  town,  who  had  taken  a  part  in 
the  Free  Library  movement,  invited  Mr.  Hodgson  Pratt, 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  Workman's  Club  and 
Institute  Union,  to  visit  Chatham,  and  address  the  working 
men  on  the  benefits  of  these  institutions.  The  Meeting  was 
held  at  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Home  in  the  Military 
Road,  and  the  hall  was  crowded.  Mr.  Bernays,  the  Civil 
Superintending  Engineer  of  the  Yard,  who  possessed  much 
public  spirit,  represented  with  me  the  Officers  of  the  Yard 
on  the  occasion,  and  Mr.  Winch  presided.  Mr.  Pratt 
showed  the  advantages  of  the  Workmen's  Institutes,  which 
during  the  preceding  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  had  grown 
from  less  than  a  dozen  to  more  than  a  thousand,  and  were 
still  growing  at  the  rate  of  nearly  fifty  a  year,  and  provided 
places  of  social  assembly  for  the  hu<^bands  and  wives,  and 
(after  a  certain  age)  their  sons  and  daughters — for  recrea- 
tion, education,  and  co-operation  ;  recreation  in  every 
possible  legitimate  variety,  particularly  in  music,  elocution, 
and  debating ;  bagatelle,  a  gymnasium,  annual  f^te,  excur- 
sions, etc. ;  education  in  a  variety  of  classes,  technical 
instruction  in  trades,  etc.;  both  recreation  and  education 
in  a  suitable  library ;  and  co-operation  in  domestic  supply 
associations,  penny  banks,  building  societies,  etc.  A 
Resolution  was  passed  that  a  Working  Men's  Club  and 
Institute  be  formed  for  Chatham.  Mr.  Winch  soon  after 
erected  a  building  in  a  most  advantageous  position,  which, 
he  stated,  would  be  suitable  for  the  purpose,  and  which  he 
was  prepared  to  fit  up  and  finish  in  an  appropriate  manner ; 
and  he  offered  it  to  the  committee  on  moderate  terms ;  and 
his  proposition  being  accepted,  the  Institute  was  at  once 
set  agoing.     I  had  the  pleasure  of  becoming  an  honorary 


member,  a.ai  sabseqaently  gave  an  occasional  lecture  at  the 
Institute.* 

The  Sunday-school  Centeuac^-,  beld  this  year,  commt 
morated  the  establishment  of  those  invaluable  institnliocs. 
The  total  number  of  teachers  in  the  world  was  stated  to  be 
1,425,335,  and  of  pupils  12,107,312. 

After  many  years  of  debate  and  effort.  Public  Balhs  wat 
opened  in  iSSo  at  Rochester,+  ha^nng  been  erected  from 
the  funds  of  Watts's  Chanty,  and  partially  endowed  from 
that  charity  with  a  j'early  sum  towards  the  cost  of  theit 
maintenance.  It  was  hoped  that  Public  Baths  at  Chatham 
would  follow. 

The  Church  of  Eagiand  sustained  this  year  a  great  loss 
in  the  death  of  Dr.  John  Miller,  Canon  of  Rochester  and 
Vicar  of  Greenwich.  The  people  of  Birmingham  and 
Greenwich,  as  well  as  the  inhabitants  of  Rochester,  Chal- 
ham,  and  the  neighbourhood,  mourned  his  death.  He  was 
succeeded  in  the  canonrj-  by  the  Rev.  G.  E.  Jelf,  M.A, 

The  Extension  Works  were  visited  in  1880  by  the 
Societj-  of  Engineers,  who  were  much  interested  in  then, 
and  who  subsequently  visited  the  Nelson  and  AgamamKm, 
Orion,  Superb,  and  Polyphemus. 

The  Dotterel,  a  composite  sloop  of  16  guns,  and  the  Cw* 
stance,  a  composite  corvette  of  14  guns,  was  launched  b 
1880  at  Chatham.  Eleven  ships  were  "  repaired  and  fitttd 
out,"  and  the  Research  was  sold  out  of  the  service. 

We  have  scarcely  touched  on  the  Armaments  of  our  war- 
ships. The  vast  change  caused  by  the  introduction  of 
torret-ships  has,  indeed,  been  noticed.     But  a  great  revolo- 

*  The  success  of  ihe  Institute  has  exceeded  the  anticipations  ei  Xa 
founders. 

T  "  Perhaps  the  greatest  booo  of  alt  at  these  baibs  is  the  warm  bath  il 
Iwopence,  a  boon  available  all  the  year  round.  In  (his  tialb  ibcre  it 
provided  for  everyone  who  can  pay  twopence  a  ineuis  of  deanlmcsi, 
health,  and  enjoyment,  which  cannot  be  secured  in  any  dwelling-house, 
except  at  a  lar^e  outlay  for  construction  and  considerable  cost  In  working. 
When  we  consider  thai  any  man,  for  the  cost  of  a  pint  of  bee*,  can  hate 
at  these  baths,  in  all  essentials,  what  is  an  cxpen<ive  luxury  in  ibe  housn 
of  the  wealthier  classes,  we  must  be  impressed  with  the  gicatneM  of  ibe 
benefit  profTercd  at  Watts's  Public  Baths  i  while  for  a  penny  or  tbr«cpct)ce 
■here  is  [he  capacious  sh  imming-bath,  or  the  more  private  [ihinge-bMb 
The  swimming-bath,  we  may  note,  contains  50,000  gallons  oif  «h  w 
constantly  changed."— ^(v-fc-rfc*-  I'afier. 
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tion  in  our  armaments  was  initiated  this  year,  when  the 
adoption  by  other  Powers  of  breech-loading  guns>  with  the 
increased  length  of  bore  thus  obtained  for  the  purpose  of 
penetrating  the  thick  steel-faced  armour  of  ships  by  their 
greater  velocity,  led  us  to  follow  their  example,*  still  in- 
creasing the  power  of  the  guns,  and  lessening  their  number, 
and  firing  them  by  electricity*  The  introduction  of  Torpedo- 
boats,  too,  made  that  of  light,  quick-firing  guns  essential. 

The  personnel  of  the  British  Navy  in  1880,  including  all 
Officers  on  the  Active  List,  enlisted  men,  boys,  marines, 
and  others  of  all  ranks  and  grades,  and  exclusive  of  Retired 
Officers,  consisted  in  the  aggregate  of  60,536  persons. 

The  Decade  1871-80  was  one  of  great  national  interest. 
In  the  building  of  our  war-ships  it  was  a  period  of  tran- 
sition. While  our  "  wooden  walls  "  disappeared,  our  iron 
walls  were  built  up  in  lofty  and  massive  grandeur;  but  it 
was  said  in  1880  that  ships  deemed  at  the  time  of  their 
being  laid  down  to  be  of  the  most  powerful  type,  had 
become  obsolete  within  a  few  years  after  their  completion, 
while  the  term  "  modern  "  could  scarcely  be  applied  to 
ships  whose  construction  dated  more  than  ten  years  back. 
Such  types  as  the  Alexandra  and  the  Inflexible  exhibited  this 
transition  very  strongly,  and  were  remarkable  illustrations 
of  progress.  The  turret  maintained  its  place  in  our  ships  ; 
the  thickness  of  our  armour-plates  increased  to  24  inches  of 
iron  faced  with  steel ;  and  the  invulnerability  of  the  armoured 
turret  was  shown  in  the  duel  between  the  Hotspur  and  the 
Glatton,  and  the  attack  on  the  Royal  Sovereign  by  the  Bellero- 
phon.  The  Whitehead  Torpedo  became  a  part  of  each 
battle-ship's  equipment.  Our  armaments  grew  heavier,  and 
while  experiments  continued  to  be  carried  on  at  Shoebury- 

*  Captain  Eardley  Wilmot  reminds  us  that  the  Excellent  was  established 
at  Portsmouth  in  rSjo  for  training  seamen  in  gunnery,  and  was  "extended" 
by  Sir  James  Graham  in  1832  ;  and  that  the  establishment  remains  the 
depot  of  "an  admirable  corps  of  naval  gunners,"  which  may  be  truly 
considered  the  backbone  of  the  fleet,  as  far  as  seamen  are  concerned. 
Previous  to  this  there  had  been  no  systematic  gunnery  in  the  Navy,  and 
proficiency  in  this  respect  much  depended  on  individual  captains.  Not 
long  after  the  Excellent  was  stationed  at  Portsmouth,  the  Edinbur^h^ 
afterwards  named  the  Cambridge^  was  stationed  at  Plymouth  for  the  same 
purpose,  and  placed  under  the  Excellent,  Efficiency  is  insured  by  the 
heaithy  rivalry  between  the  two  depots. 
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ness,  it  was  sought  to  combine  some  of  the  advantages  o( 
the  turret-ship  with  the  broadside  system  of  mounting  guns. 
The  Naval  Review  at  Portsmouth  before  the  Shah  of  Persia 
presented  a  magnificent  display  of  our  naval  strength.  The 
practical  operations,  too,  of  our  Navy  were  remarkable; 
and  the  Challenger  by  her  voyage  round  the  globe  brought 
light  to  us  from  the  depths  of  the  ocean.  It  is  worthy 
of  commemoration  that  in  this  decade  prayer  was  first 
publicly  offered  at  the  launching  of  our  ships.  The  loss 
of  the  Vanguard  in  1875,  and  that  of  the  Eurydice  in 
1878,  was  severely  felt  by  the  nation.  In  Chatham  Dock- 
yard the  first  of  the  New  Basins  was  opened,  and  the 
Extension  and  Improvement  of  the  Yard  progressed.  The 
establishment  of  the  Royal  Naval  College  at  Greenwich 
provided  for  the  training  of  our  Naval  Architects  and  the 
scientific  education  of  our  executive  Naval  Officers.  The 
Clerks  in  our  Dockyards,  after  another  reorganization,  found 
their  positions  improved ;  and  only  the  so-called  "  Tem- 
porary Writers  "  could  have  felt  cause  to  complain. 

In  domestic  matters,  the  sickness  and  recovery  of  the 
Queen   in   1871  will   be  remembered,  and  the  severe  and 
dangerous  illness  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  the  same  year, 
followed  in  1872  by  his  recovery  and  the  National  Thanks- 
giving;   together  with  the  deeply   affecting  death  of  the 
Princess  Alice  in  1878.     On  the  other  hand,  the  extensive 
building  of  improved  homes  for  the  working  classes  con- 
tributed to  promote  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  com- 
munity ;  while  the  progress  of  Education  and  the  multipli- 
cation of  Free  Libraries  tended  to  the  general  advancement, 
and  the  institution  of  Bank  Holidays  gave  a  large  amount 
of  pleasure  and  satisfaction  to  the  people.     It  may  be  added 
that  the  Establishment  of  Sailors'  and  Soldiers'  Institutes 
contributed  much  to  the   happiness  and  the   intellectuali 
moral,  and  spiritual  improvement  of  our  Forces. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII 


PROSPERITY  AND  DEVASTATION. 


THE  Naval  Estimates  for  1881-82  provided  for  Chatham 
Yard  ^^110,804  for  1,426  Established,  and  £147,200 
for  2,010  Hired,  Men  ;  £2,659  ^°^  Teams ;  £1,694 
for  Yard-craft,  with  £717  for  Victualling  the  same  ;  and 
£7,847  for  87  Police.  The  number  of  men  borne  on  the 
books  about  the  ist  April  was  3,957.  No  cessation  or  in- 
terruption of  work  was  known  ;  and  a  gradual  increase  was 
going  on  in  the  number  of  employes  in  the  Yard  which  was 
much  felt  in  the  Cash  Department,  where  the  necessity  for 
a  new  and  very  large  building  for  paying  so  great  a  number 
of  workmen  (who  seemed  likely  at  no  very  distant  time  to 
be  doubled)  was  felt  more  and  more,  especially  when  other 
big  payments  fell  on  Friday  (the  Wages  day),  and  when  the 
Office  was  crowded  above  and  below  with  claimants  for 
money.  But  the  cost  of  a  suitable  building  would  evidently 
be  so  great  that  some  hesitation  was  felt  in  recommending 
its  erection.  On  the  completion  of  the  Extension  Works, 
when  many  hundreds  of  workmen  would  be  employed  at 
that  end  of  the  Yard,  it  would  be  absolutely  necessary  to 
have  the  ll'u^cs  Pay  Office  in  a  more  central  position,  and  it 
was  felt  that  ere  long  provision  must  be  made  for  it.  Mean- 
while, on  certain  days  we  were  crowded  "from  stem  to 
stern." 

In  June  I  requested  a  short  holiday,  and  ran  over  again 
to  Scotland.  We  had  seen  Edinburgh  and  its  glories, 
Glasgow  and  its  industries,  mountain  and  valiey,  lake  and 
moor;  in  earlier  years,  though  I  had  lost  my  record  of  the 
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date,  we  had  visited  Abbotsford,  the  home  of  Scott,  with  the 
neighbouring  Abbey  of  Melrose;  and  Ayr,  the  home  of  Burns; 
but  we  had  nol  seen  Staffa  or  lona.  So  going  ag^ain  by  water 
to  Edinburgh,  and  by  rail  (after  a  short  stay)  to  Glasgow,  we 
steamed  down  the  Clyde  to  Oban,  and  thence  soon  after,  at 
an  early  hour  of  the  morning,  embarked  in  the  Mouttiainur 
for  the  Western  Isles,  the  sun  shining  brightly  out,  and  the 
eastern  faces  of  the  many  islands  about  us  basking  in  his 
beams.  Crossing  the  Firth  of  Lorn  towards  the  lighthouse 
at  the  southern  extremity  of  L.ismore,  the  view  of  locb 
and  mountain  was  surpassingly  grand  and  comprehensive. 
Passing  the  Lismore  Lighthouse,  we  saw  the  Ladv  Rock, 
on  the  legend  relating  to  which  Campbell  founded  the  poem 
of  "  Glenara."  Then  we  saw  old  Duart  Castle,  the  once 
stronghold  of  the  Maclean  and  his  clan.  We  were  soon 
after  in  the  Sound  of  Mull.  Further  on  was  ArdtomLsh 
Point,  where  Scott  laid  the  opening  scene  of  his  "  Lord  of 
the  Isles."  Beyond  was  Aros  Castle,  and  then  we  arri\-ed 
at  Tobermorj'.  A  little  later  we  were  fairly  on  the  broad 
Atlantic.  We  by-and-by  doubled  the  northern  extremitj- 
of  Mull,  passed  the  stormy  Caiiliach  Point,  saw  the  islands 
of  Coll,  Tyree,  Muck,  Eigg,  and  Rum, 
"And  UI»*a  dark,  and  Coionsay, 
And  all  ihe  group  of  islets  g^y 
That  guard  famed  Siaffa  nrand,* 

and  anon  beheld  Staffa  !  I  should  fill  my  pages  to  over- 
flowing were  1  to  indulge  in  the  expression  of  our  feelings 
as  we  disembarked,  and  xnsited  and  lingered  with  soleutn 
yet  delightful  awe  in  that  peerless  Sea  Temple,  the  Cave  of 
Fingal ;  and  thence  passed  to  Columba's*  sacred  isle,  and 
explored  and  wandered  amid  its  holy  fanes,  tombs,  and 
crosses.  After  our  return  to  Oban,  we  visited  the  wild  and 
terrible,  magnificent  and  sublime,  Glencoe,  looking  with 
deepest  interest  on  the  site  of  the  hideous  and  treacherous 

•  .\pAn  from  his  great  inisston,  Columba  is  specia]!^  interesting  to  us 
as  a  lover  of  books.  This  ii  was  which  fast  led  to  his  eui«.  Me  bMl 
bomnred  a  favourite  psalter  from  his  friend  Fina^,  copied  it.  and  returticd 
the  original  ;  but  Finan  objecjed  to  his  retaining  the  copy,  and  mhcn 
Columba  refiiscd  to  give  ii  up,  broughi  the  claim  before  King  Dutrmed, 
mho  deciding  against  the  bewTo»«r,  Columba  relwUed.  and  was  hatiT-ihrd 
from  Ireland.    A  x-aluable  Libtary  was  afienraids  fomed  at  looa. 
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massacre  with  which  its  name  will  ever  be  associated.  And 
then  on  our  way  homeward  we  visited  beautiful  Callander 
and  the  romantic  country  of  the  MacGregors,  sat  down  by 
the  grave  of  the  famed  Rob  Roy,  found  our  way  to  scholarly 
Aberdeen,  fair  Perth,  and  bonnie  Dundee,  and  thence  returned 
to  Chatham. 

This  year  was  remarkable  at  Rochester  for  the  First 
Meeting  of  the  Diocesan  Conference,  which  took  place  on 
the  30th  June  and  ist  July.  The  Bishop,  in  his  Charge  of 
the  year,  observed  that  "  valuable  but  unpicturesque  cement 
industries  introduce  the  smoke  of  the  Potteries  to  the  hop- 
gardens of  Kent."  This  was  now,  indeed,  rapidly  spoiling 
the  neighbourhood  of  Rochester.* 

On  the  i8th  July  I  attained  my  sixtieth  year.  I  have  men- 
tioned the  Rule  laid  down  by  the  Admiralty  in  1880,  that 
their  Officers  should  retire  at  the  age  of  sixty,  "  provided 
they  had  completed  forty  years'  service  for  pension ;"  and 
that  the  Board  reserved  the  power  to  retire  them  at  that 
age,  even  though  they  had  not  completed  forty  years'  service. 
It  was  my  duty  to  report  the  attainment  of  that  age  by  each 
person  in  the  Yard  on  his  reaching  it.  I  accordingly  re- 
ported myself.  Their  Lordships  were  pleased  to  command 
my  retention, .  and  by  subsequent  orders  directed  that  I 
should  be  allowed  to  complete  my  full  forty  years  of  service, 
which  would  end  in  1886. 

I  this  year  became  a  Member  of  the  British  Association. 
In  August  I  proceeded  to  York  to  attend  the  Jubilee  Meeting 
in  that  city,  where  its  first  meeting  had  been  held  in  183 1. 
The  grandeur  of  York,  its  famous  Cathedral,  its  ancient 
walls,  its  historic  associations,  and  the  crowds  of  visitors 
thronging  into  it,  were  deeply  impressive.  Then  came  the 
Opening  Meeting  of  the  Association.  We  were  early  in 
attendance.  While  without  the  principal  avenues  to  the 
Exhibition  Building,  in  which  the  Meeting  was  held,  were 
lit  up  with  the  electric  light,  crowded  with  multitudes 
anxious  to  see  their  visitors,  and  noisy  with  the  incessant 
roll  of  carriages  and  trampling  of  steeds,  within  the  scene 

♦  It  may  here  be  remarked  that,  by  the  census  of  1881,  the  population 
of  Rochester  numbered  21,307,  while  that  of  the  Parliamentary  Borough 
of  Chatham  amounted  to  47,634. 
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was  not  less  animatecL  The  immense  and  beantifol  Hall 
was  filled  with  thonsands  of  chairs  all  occupied,  and  maxrr 
of  them  by  those  who  might  EutIt  be  presamed  to  be 
persons  of  social  distinction :  a  gaDery  reaching  the  whole 
length  of  the  building  on  each  ^de,  and  cirding^  rofzmi  at 
the  rear,  exhibited  foil  lines  of  £ices  bright  with  intelli* 
gence  and  pleasure;  and  at  the  extreme  end  stood  a 
fine  organ  raised  on  an  elevated  platform,  oa  which  were 
gathered  '*  the  princes  of  science,^"^  and  the  crric  and  other 
dignitaries.  Sach  was  the  scene  before  os  when  the  Pre- 
sident, Sir  John  Labbock,  delivered  his  Address,  a.  brilliant 
epitome  of  the  progress  of  Science  daring  the  half^rentnry 
of  the  Association's  existence. 

On  the  following  morning  the  various  Sections  met — 
Mathematics,  ChemistrVr  Geology,  Biology,  Geography, 
Economics,  Mechanics — and  continued  to  meet  firom  dav 
to  day  throughout  the  week,*  except  oo  Sunday  ^when 
special  Sermons  were  delivered  by  disdngoished  preachers 
at  the  leading  places  of  worship).^  The  aftemooos  were 
largely  occupied  with  excursions  and  garden-parties  ;:^  and 

*  One  of  the  to  as'  most  interesting  papers  read  dnrtng  this  Meetzng 
was  that  bv  Mr.  J.  Harris  Stone,  on  the  Vikmg's  ship  discovered  in  iSSo 
at  Sandi^crd,  in  Norway,  having  been  excarated  in  a  monrMJ  abost  halt 
a  mile  from  the  present  sea-shore.  It  was  78  fieet  kng^  and  about  i" 
feet  wide,  had  one  mast,  and  a  rodder  on  the  starboard  side»  a  foot  or 
two  from  the  stem.  Although  aboat  a  thoosand  years  oU^  it  was  weQ 
prcserred,  and  was  a  smart,  trim-4ookxng  craft,  bmlt  on  ^>»J*»nfij|  lines^ 
and  said  to  be  admirably  adapted  for  speed  and  general  sesawog  \  Kfn^^s. 
The  Viking's  body  had  been  deposited  in  a  sepolchx^  chamber  amidships^ 
which^  althoogh  it  appeared  to  have  been  phmdered  of  the  \'xk2ng-s 
weapons^  and  of  most  of  his  own  remains  lonhr  a  few  of  his  bones  h^«iwg 
been  foond  ,  contained  the  bones  and  feati^rs  of  a  peacock,  die  bones  of 
a  dog,  socnensh-hooksv  and  several  mountings  to  belts  and  hamesSi.  Rooad 
about  the  vessel  were  foond  the  bones  of  nine  or  ten  horses  and  dogs 
sacrificed  at  the  time  of  burial.  The  moimd  also  contained  parts  of  three 
small  oaken  boats»  a  large  sheet-copper  cakiroa,  some  bedsteads  like 
those  now  osed  in  Norway,  some  drinkmg-cnps  and  tnbs^  and  some  larger 
roond  sh»ids  of  thin  wood.  Mr.  Stone  obsenred  that  the  gaUey  was  fike 
those  represented  in  the  Bayeux  tapestry.  It  was  cooskiered  t^at  the 
ciiscovery  wookl  enable  the  historian  to  throw  light  opoo  the  moest  obscme 
period  in  our  annals. 

T  On  Sunday  afremoon  also  a  I>evodonai  Meeting  of  the  members  was 
hekl,  as  osuaL  These  Meetings^  it  may  be  mentioned*  appear  to  be 
alwaem  weil  attended,  many  eminent  men  of  science  taking  part  in  the 


"f  the  great  enjoyments  of  these  Meecii^  b  the  retznioa  tbey 
nki  friendsy  and  the  making  of  new  sdendfic 
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the  evenings  with  receptions,  lectures,*  etc.,  all  of  pheno- 
menal splendour  and  interest.  And  then  came  the  breaking- 
up,  and  the  dispersion ;  and  I  took  my  way  en  route  home- 
ward from  the  brilliant  gatherings  of  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  science  and  fashion  to  the  town  of  Bedford  and  the  little 
village  of  Elstow,  to  see  all  that  I  could  find  remaining  of 
the  humble  village  "  Dreamer,"  who  has  been  called  "  the 
unapproachable  Shakespeare  of  Christian  literature,"  and 
"the  Spenser  of  the  people,"t  the  immortal  John  Bunyan. 
Arriving  at  Bedford  on  Saturday  night,  I  paid  an  early 
visit  on  Sunday  morning  to  the  Statue  erected  a  few  years 
before,  and  then  walked  out  to  Elstow  Church,  attended 
Divine  Service  there,  visited  the  belfry  in  which  he  used  to 
ring  with  so  much  delight,  roamed  about  the  village,  and 
called  at  the  cottage  he  inhabited  in  the  early  days  of  his 
wedded  life,  and  in  which  his  blind  child  was  born.  By- 
and-by  returning  to  Bedford,  I  in  the  evening  attended  the 
Bunyan  Meeting  Memorial  Church,  and  after  service  inter- 
viewed the  Rev.  John  Brown,!  the  minister,  and  the  bio- 
grapher of  Bunyan,  who  courteously  showed  me  the  chair 
and  other  relics  of  Bunyan  kept  in  the  vestry,  and  invited 

I  had  the  pleasure  on  this  occasion,  as  I  walked  with  a  large  party  round 
and  about  the  city,  of  making  the  acquaintance  of  Professor  Leoni  Levi, 
the  eminent  statistician,  whose  friendship  I  retained  till  his  death,  on  the 
7th  May,  1888. 

*  There  are  two  features  of  the  annual  British  Association  Meetings 
which  are  very  remarkable  : 

The  first  is  the  appropriation  of  an  evening  to  a  Lecture  to  working  men. 
This  has  been  specially  provided  for  since   1866,  when  it  was  first  sug- 

fested  ;  and  it  was  inaugurated  at  Dundee  in  1867  by  a  lecture  from 
Vofessor  Tyndall,  since  which  it  has  been  regularly  maintained,  and  is 
exceedingly  popular. 

The  second  remarkable  feature  is  the  Red  Lions'  Dinner.  This,  we 
are  told,  was  instituted  at  the  Birmingham  meeting  of  1839  by  Professor 
Edward  Forbes,  "as  a  protest  against  the  formal  dinners  which  were 
given  to  the  leading  members  of  the  association."  The  Red  Lions' 
dinner  is  usually  announced  by  a  notice  in  the  reception-room  to  this 

effect :    **  Red   Lions'    Dinner.     Bones  will   be   provided   at   

Hotel,  OH  -^ — ,  at  —  o'clock.  Applications  for  tickets  to  be  made  to 
the  Jackals  in  the  Reception-room."  On  these  occasions  it  is  understood 
that  the  saruans  "let  oft  their  pent-up  steam."  Some  interesting  details 
of  these  dinners  arc  given  by  Sir  Archibald  Geikie  in  his  "  Life  of  Sir 
Andrew  Ramsay." 

t  Disraeli 

X  Now  Dr,  John  Brown,  whose  classic  history  of  Bunyan  takes  pre- 
cedence, we  believe,  of  all  others.  Dr.  Brown  has  since  published  "  The 
Pilgrim  Fathers  of  New  England,  and  their  Puritan  Successors." 


k 


HK  to  fajs  own  Iioase,  wfaoc  he  ^owcd  me  other  maneottB 
of  tbe  aathor  of  '^The  FSgrim's  Progies.**  fjMJMg  m 
next  dxj  to  Sl  AHiuis,  I  voited  tbe  stxU^  Abfa^;  *tfe 
vatfest  and  sternest  of  eaily  Nonnan  alimJiUKs^"  mad  ^ 
menocial  of  tbe  fiist  British  Chnstian  Battyr  ;  aad  so  hoax 


Ow  thoBgfats  were  recaBrJ  to  ^eexness  bjr  the  destiaclM 
of  the  DoclTard  Chapel  at  Oat  Port  oo  Satatd^,  Ok 
afilfa  Noranber.  We  learned  that  the  6n  fanjfce  oat  m  de 
roof  between  the  rafters  aad  the  <xSag.  The  wiad  wh 
bkiwii^  hard  at  the  time  m  the  o|iposae  qoewter,  whkA 
prevented  tbe  flames  from  coamanacatnig  with  the  Sami 
Tetxace  and  with  Blue  Tows,  which,  fcoai  the  aa^Acr  af 
its  wooden  bouses,  most  hai«  beea  ifesUujcd ;  oa  Ae  oAs 
band,  the  barracks  and  mmgmximn  woe  rfwtanemjj  ^c 
latter  beb^  ooly  abont  200  yards  away),  bot  fay  tihe  *^i|^ms 
of  the  militaiy.  the  bhejackets.  and  the  poKce,  their  destrac- 
tioQ  was  averted.  The  &re,  bowerer.  ^ead  with  soch  — ^ 
vcDoos  rapidity  that  in  less  than  half  an  hoar  firocn  the  tiBC 
the  alarm  was  ^ven  tbe  eatiie  roof  of  Uk  Dod^ard  Ctepd 
was  enveloped  in  Sames,  and  it  finally  feQ  m  with  &  gnal 
dasfa.  Tbebnmingmaterialsetfizetothebody oftheafifio^ 
ibe  pews  cangfat  imme^ately,  aod  flames  tssoed  fuM  Ae 
windows  and  shot  op  high  into  tbe  air;  tower  and  bcihy 
were  at  the  men?  of  tbe  flames,  the  bdb  IcB  with  a  iami 
noise,  and  it  was  not  ontB  two  o'clock  oo  Smday-  taotmamf 
that  tbe  fire  had  eaqiended  its  buy.  Ldtle  mate  tba  Ac 
bare  waDs  wine  then  left  standing.* 

On  tbe  1st  December,  ^Ice- Admiia]  George  W.  Watson  «k 
appointed  Soperintendeot  of  Chatham  Yard,  in  nwi  t  Iimjimi 
to  Admiral  Brandretfa. 

In  December  I  became  a  member  of  tbe  Labtarr  Asocia- 
tion  far  the  promotioo  and  improvemcBt  of  Pab&c  1 -i>irai  ■f.^.-f 

The  Pafyfiamms^  iron  ram-ship,  which,  as  we  ha«e  seen. 
[  down  in  187S,  w^s  Unnched  in  iSSt.  Her  di^wn 
was  described  by  tbe  First  Lord  of  tbe  Admiralty  ta  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  i2tb  March,  i&jj'     He  ^ud  : 


t  ScKp.«9. 
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"  She  is  of  a  kind  as  yet  unknown  in  any  part  of  the 
world,  and,  of  course,  to  a  certain  extent  an  experiment ; 
and  even  supposing  the  experiment  to  be  a  success,  I  could 
not  propose  it  to  the  House  as  being  likely  to  supersede  all 
other  kinds  of  fighting  ships,  but  only  as  affording  a  useful 
adjunct  to  a  fleet  in  case  of  war.  Probably  it  would  not  be 
desirable  that  she  should  be  kept  at  sea  for  a  long  period  at 
a  time ;  but  I  venture  to  think  she  will  prove  a  very  for- 
midable weapon,  and  if  she  should  prove  a  success,  she 
may,  perhaps,  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  rival  to  those  monster 
ships  with  tremendous  armour  that  we  hear  spoken  of  as 
likely  to  be  built  in  some  foreign  ports."*  She  was  of  so 
extraordinary  a  character  that  we  feel  it  necessary  to  describe 
her  at  full  length,  and  are  happily  able  to  do  so  by  an  extract 
from  the  Times  of  28th  July,  1879  :  "  The  leading  features  of 
the  Polyphemus  are  a  strong  ram  bow,  a  powerful  torpedo 
battery,  great  speed  and  handiness,  moderate  size,  and  a 
small  extent  of  surface  above  water  exposed  to  the  enemy's 
fire,  such  portion  of  the  vessel  as  is  above  the  water-line 
being  convex  in  form,  so  as  to  deflect  any  projectile  that 
may  strike  it.  The  appearance  she  will  present  when  at  sea 
will  be  that  of  a  cylinder,  floating  on  its  side  and  deeply 
immersed,  which  is  tapered  at  the  ends  to  form  a  bow  and 
stern.  The  top  of  the  cylinder  will  be  4  feet  6  inches  above 
the  water-line,  and  will  be  flattened  over  a  large  portion  of 
its  area  to  form  a  deck.  The  whole  of  this  flattened  cylin- 
drical surface  will  be  plated  over  with  steel  armour,  and  will 
cover  in  and  protect  the  ship  and  all  her  machinery  and 
fighting  appliances.  The  ship  proper,  as  she  will  thus 
appear,  will  be  surmounted  by  a  light  structure  carrying  a 
burricane-deck  of  about  two-thirds  her  length,  and   upon 

♦  Something  like  this  was  said  by  Lord  Armstrong  :  "  The  life  of  a 
battle-ship  is  far  too  valuable  to  be  staked  on  the  use  of  its  rams,  neither 
does  a  vessel  so  unwieldy  possess  the  activity  and  handiness  necessary  to 
give  full  weight  to  that  deadly  weapon.  Vessels  specially  designed  for 
ramming  ne^  not  be  large  or  costly,  and  would  be  free  from  all  the 
complications  of  battleships.  Personal  dash,  of  which  there  is  no  want  in 
the  British  Navy,  would  be  the  chief  quality  required  in  directing  the  use 
of  the  ram,  and  the  occasional  loss  of  such  a  vessel  would  be  of  small 
importance  in  com|>arison  with  that  of  a  battle-ship.  He  was  therefore  of 
opmion  that  a  considerable  number  of  inexpensive  ram-ships  should  form 
an  item  in  any  future  shipbuilding  programme." 
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this  deck  will  be   seen  a  signal  mast,   funnel,  piloMowet, 

boats,  and  other  fittings. 

"  Under  water  the  form  of  the  ship  is  as  strange  as  it  will 
thus  appear  above.  The  cylindrical  curvature  of  the  sides  is 
carried  down  several  feet  below  the  water-line,  and  armour- 
plated  to  that  depth.  Below  that  point  the  section  assumes 
a  V  form,  and  ends  in  a  sharp  angle  at  the  keel.  It  will, 
therefore,  be  seen  that  a  complete  cross-section  of  the  vessel 
is  very  similar  to  that  of  a  peg-top.  The  flattened  convei 
curvature  of  the  upper  part  of  the  peg-top  would  represent 
the  part  of  the  ship  that  is  above  water,  and  the  Iowa 
portion,  which  ends  in  a  point,  would  also  represent  the  pan 
that  is  below  water.  If  the  peg-top  be  imagined  to  float  in 
water  at  a  depth  below  where  its  breadth  is  greatest,  and 
where  the  section  thus  begins  to  curve  towards  the  centre- 
line, a  rough  idea  may  be  obtained  both  of  the  form  and 
proportions  of  the  above  and  under  water  parts. 

"She  is  built  throughout  of  steel.  The  frames  are  of 
Bessemer,  the  bottom-plating  of  Landore-Siemens  sted. 
and  the  armour-plates  of  Sir  Joseph  Whitworth's  chilled 
steel.  She  is  constructed  upon  the  usual  system  of  trans- 
verse bracket  frames  and  continuous  longitudinals,  and  has 
a  double  bottom  the  whole  length  of  the  ship  right  up  to  the 
upper  deck. 

"  The  subdivision  of  the  lower  part  of  the  ship  into  small 
water-tight  compartments  has  been  carried  as  far  as  appean 
possible.  The  double  bottom  is  split  up  into  a  large  numbef 
of  cellular  spaces,  and  the  hold  is  divided  by  a  longitudinal 
middle-line  bulkhead  and  numerous  transverse  bulkheads." 

The  armament  of  this  vessel  is  unique,  and  its  other 
features  are  so  remarkable  that  we  are  sure  our  readers  will 
be  interested  in  a  further  quotation :  "  The  only  offensive 
weapons  the  Polyphemus  will  possess  are  a  powerful  ram  bow 
and  Whitehead  torpedoes.  She  will  have  no  guns  at  all, 
except  a  few  light  shell-guns  and  Callings  on  the  hurricane- 
deck  for  the  purpose  of  repelling  boat  or  torpedo  attack. 
The  ram  will  consist  of  a  very  strong  spur,  which  will 
project  12  feet  in  advance  of  the  stem  of  the  ship,  and  is 
so  placed  that  it  will  strike  several  feet  below  an  enemy's 
armour.     It  will  be  connected  with  the  stem  and  bow  by 
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deep  web  plates  and  angles  on  each  side,  the  former  being 
a  continuation  of  the  3-inch  deck-armour,  which  is  curved 
downwards  at  the  bow  and  carried  under  water  till  it 
reaches  the  level  of  the  spur.  The  spur  is  being  fitted  so 
that  it  may  be  unshipped  and  taken  off  the  stem  when  not 
required  for  active  use.  Under  the  ram  is  a  torpedo-port, 
which  will  enable  Whitehead  torpedoes  to  be  ejected  right 
ahead  of  the  ship.  There  are  also  two  torpedo-ports  on 
each  side  amidships,  from  which  they  will  be  ejected  on  the 
broadsides.  The  ports  and  apparatus  for  working  the 
torpedoes  will  be  upon  the  system  fitted  on  the  Vesuviw^  and 
Glatton.  All  the  torpedo-ports  are  below  water,  but  it  is 
understood '  that  this  under- water  attack  will  be  supple- 
mented by  torpedo-firing  above  water  from  the  armoured 
deck  upon  the  system  adopted  in  ordinary  torpedo-launches. 

**  Above  the  armour-plated  portion  of  the  hull  a  hurricane- 
deck  is  fitted  for  about  two-thirds  of  its  length.  This  deck 
is  about  one  half  the  extreme  breadth  of  the  ship.  Com- 
munication is  made  between  the  hurricane-deck  and  the 
interior  of  the  ship  by  openings  cut  through  the  armoured 
deck.  The  openings  thus  cut  are  protected  by  glacis  plates 
and  armour,  and  by  casings,  which  are  carried  up  to  the 
hurricane-deck.  The  boats  are  carried  upon  the  hurricane- 
deck,  and  the  ship  is  steered  and  worked  from  it.  An 
armoured  pilot-tower,  with  protected  means  of  access  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  ship,  is  placed  at  the  fore  end  of  the 
hurricane-deck,  and  fitted  with  steering-wheel,  telegraphs, 
voice-pipes,  apparatus  for  firing  off  the  torpedoes,  and  all 
other  appliances  for  conning  and  working  the  ship.  A  few 
light  shell  or  Gatling  guns  will  also  be  carried  on  the 
hurricane-deck,  as  we  have  stated,  for  repelling  boarders  or 
torpedo-boats. 

"  The  most  remarkable  and  novel  feature  in  the  ship  yet 
remains  to  be  described.  The  bottom  plating  on  each  side, 
instead  of  ending  in  a  keel  or  flat  keel-plate  at  the  middle 
line,  is  formed  into  a  recess,  so  that  in  place  of  a  keel  there 
is  a  rectangular  groove,  i  foot  8  inches  wide  and  3  feet  deep, 
taken  out  of  the  bottom  of  the  ship.  This  groove,  or  recess, 
is  intended  to  be  filled  with  cast-iron  ballast,  up  to  a  weight 
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c:  5:0  toESL  The  bcTn^  wi:^. :»  cisc  :3  srrcE:a2  Jeaastfesw  221 
w-JI  be  so  attacbed  to  tbe  shzp  zh^z  fz:  ibe  ei«a:t  i;c  2  coc- 
pamneat  Sec?c:iz^  ril^i.  iri  iis  Sk:::^  3es£raS?iIc  r t'  '.z^tez 
ifee  ^p.  the  hilList  cm  be  Let  rr  ii>i  crrpp^d  crxs  acy 
pirz  as  nziay  re  req-nir^i.  Tbe  in-2^c  in-i  tiizs  csaT  ±Z5 
be  r*!r£ate-i  :r  2.  certain  "iniieil  ixre:::  sb:-<£ld  tbe  vessel  *:e 


disczssei   izircr^   eccl-'eers.     Tbe   cc;ecc    c^f   caLrTvinr  ±e 

ba'.a.^  seem?  r^  be  ir  keep  the  siir  ican  in  d 

>H~'^  !5  "T"TT!'"T^''^'t  I  b'li-  sb>rd/£  see  becco*  .^^7^  f^-— ^^> 
izinersei  i-?ci  irv  caise,  tbe  irccccr-i:  r-f  tie  boHisc  w-" 
Sircrwcii  relieve  iJi-i  /.^hren  ber.  The  -titDcsc  eSfec:  :: 
ie  rallLst  wH  be  ::?  eru-bte  tbe  vessel  t:"  i^at   r^  incJies  :: 

.X  -^v.«-e>  zi.^~.e.  •^*_e—  -•  j^  v.»..ccei^  •*■  ^oe  wo<~  ■ 
befrre.  I-  :cber  wrrisw  iltbrc^i  ber  irtrs^cireif  sfeck  :^ 
ccly  J.  feet  f  izcbes  xb»3ve  tbe  ^snter.  xz-i  tbis  feei^t  rc'v  :? 
eipcse-i  tr  tbe  enerriy's  £re,  tbe  5:irrL:s  tcovancv.  :z 
accrcz:  ::  tbe  baZast.  wtll  be  tbe  sane  is  thocztt  tbe 
axmccreii  deck  stroi  5  5^*t  t  i-ches  rr  5  Ssec  >  fncfoes  xhz^-t 
the  w:iter-Ci::e.'* 

Iz.  zhis  vear  ilsc  wx?  lazzcbei  tbe  C  :fLncT'rr^  x  mastle^s. 


"^        "r^ 


ss  sv*nL  ?u.tt.e-sc;r  :c  i  zew^  tr^-^re. 
5teel-£irec  oTTn-rcr-celt.  Iz  ber  5tz;^Le  nrrrjc  ir^e  t. 
nicci^tec  fwr  4>trc  br;ecb-Cea.ii=;j  £tzs — tbe  besc  ^ — <: 
breecb^jraiers  ever  ztcczted  bt  1  nrrst.  -  The  lexiirz 
feanres  jif  this  shir.**  savs  Mr.  iwrK.  who  irpears  tr  h-ive 
rtsite^i  ber  while  she  was  bcil«iir-^.  "  ziay  be  5ai«i  t?  be.  frs:. 
that  the  rrrcecticc  rf  her  viral  parts  irxizsc  13  ejieciv  ? 
prcject'-es  js  5*:  imrie  that  ::  the  stem  ir:-*  :ipcer  wocits*  izi 
even  the  ciraieL  shccl-i  re  iaz:a^*i.  stabuir*  wccld  sc*Jl  re 
pceser-e^i :  secrcii.  that  tbe  uzar:r:c(irsd  struct'.ir^.  r!s:r^ 
high  abcve  tbe  subcrencec  vesseL  afcris  cciruirrra'r  e 
quarters,  azd  remcves  the  rcjecticcs  raised  a^^:ainst  Ic-* 
Sreeccari  ztccitrcs.  Alt:^tber.  the  /  •nifat-r-.T  :s  the  rest 
SDeci^zten  ?c  a  sir^i'e-firt^c  vessel  vet  '.a:d  iown.  p«-i»  i-*< 
the  rrjtciral.  ::  i^oc  the  rclv.  .crectica  wh-ch  31a v  be  -r-r**,- 
*«»"«4  her  w:".l  re  the  !ar.^  si-'e  mi*  erst.  rocs;der:n;^  thx: 

ret  r*':  bej.vy  ^-izs*  and  that  they  do  ace  hav»i 
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an  all-round  fire.'*     She  is  described  in  the  Navy  List  as  of 
2,640  tons,  and  5,500  horse-power.* 

Ten  ships  were  repaired  and  fitted  out  at  Chatham  in  the 
financial  year,  and  four  ships — the  Argus,  Asp,  Barracoutay 
and  Basilisk — broken  up. 

An  American  Expedition  of  Discovery  was  this  year  de- 
spatched to  Lady  Franklin  Bay,  under  the  command  of  Lieu- 
tenant A.  W.  Greely,  of  the  United  States  Service,  t  whom 
we  met  on  his  return  to  America  in  1884,  after  he  had  suffered 
extreme  and  terrible  hardships,  which  excited  deep  interest 
and  sympathy. 

*  '*  A  crash  on  the  thick  plates  of  the  strongest  ironclad  from  a  ram  of 
2,000  tons,  at  the  speed  of  tour  miles  an  hour,  would  drive  them  inwards 
with  the  most  fatal  results." — Nasmyth, 

t  Vide  "  Three  Years  of  Arctic  Service,"  by  Greely  (London :  Sampson 
Low  and  Co.),  which  has  been  translated  into  French  and  German. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

HERE  AND  THERE. 

THE  Naval  Estimates  for  1882-83  referring  to  Chatham 
Yard  provided  £109,469  for  1439  Established,  and 
£14,570  for  2,441  Hired,  Men;  £2,511  for  Teams; 
£1,662  for  Yard-craft,  with  £703  for  Victualling  the  same; 
and  £8,659  for  97  Police.  Similar  provision  being  made  at 
each  Dockyard,  there  stands  before  the  country  an  illustra- 
tion of  what  may  be  done  by  employers  and  the  employed  in 
keeping  together  many  thousands  of  skilful  workmen  from 
boyhood  to  old  age,  by  due  consideration  of,  and  provision 
for,  the  claims  of  the  people  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  sub- 
mission to  all  legitimate  requirements,  with  liberty  of  appeal 
in  case  of  supposed  grievance,  on  the  other.  The  number  of 
men  borne  on  the  Yard  books  about  the  ist  April  was 
4,306.*  In  this  year  was  opened  a  large  new  Muster  Station 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Yard,  which  the  great  increase  in  the 
number  of  men  employed  rendered  necessarj\ 

A  new  Classification  of  our  Nav^'  has  now  been  made,  it 
being  divided  into  Armoured  and  Unarmoured  vessels.  The 
armoured  are : 

1.  Battle-ships,  or  heavy  sea-going  Ironclads. 

2.  Cruisers,  or  belted  ships,  and  some  of  the  eariy  broad- 
side ironclads. 

3.  Special  ships,  such  as  Rams  and  Torpedo- Vessels,  and 
coast  ser\*ice  ships. 

The  Unarmoured  classes  comprise  : 

1.  Cruisers  of  the  First,  Second  and  Third  classes. 

2.  Sloops. 

♦  Sec  p.  442,  moU^^ 
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3.  Gun-Vessels. 

4.  Gunboats  for  general  and  special  service. 

5.  Despatch  Vessels. 

6.  Unarmoured  Torpedo- Vessels  and  boats. 

"  On  a  general  and  dispassionate  review  of  our  position," 
said  Lord  Brassey  in  1882,  "  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  naval  power  of  England,  in  all  the  vital  elements  of 
strength,  is  greater  now  than  in  any  former  age.  Our 
maritime  influence  is  commanding  and  unrivalled  ;  and  it  is 
gladly  and  generously  acknowledged,  because  it  has  been 
used  with  magnanimity,  and  in  the  cause  of  freedom."* 

Time  passed  on.  Our  holiday  was  this  year  spent  in 
North  Wales.  At  Conway,  amid  torrents  of  rain,  we  heard 
Alaw  Elwy,  the  Welsh  harpist,  and  his  seven  sons,  in  a 
vocal  and  instrumental  concert.  We  afterwards  proceeded 
to  Denbigh  to  attend  the  national  Eisteddfod,  the  congress 
of  Welsh  bards  and  musicians.  Everywhere  the  rain 
attended  us.  We  were  again  bent  on  visiting  Snowdon, 
and  hoped  for  a  change  of  weather.  Going  on  to  Llan- 
beris,  we  awaited  that  change ;  but  day  after  day  rain  fell. 
One  afternoon,  however,  the  sky  seemed  to  clear,  and  we 
wandered  out  towards  the  mountain.  At  last  we  were 
induced  to  attempt  the  ascent.  Two  young  artists  accom- 
panied us.  The  road  soon  became  steep  and  rough,  and 
taxing  for  the  ladies  of  our  party.  The  mists,  too,  began  to 
gather  around  us,  and  slight  showers  of  rain  to  fall.  We 
pressed  forward ;  the  path  became  steeper  and  steeper,  the 
mists  grew  more  and  more  dense,  the  wind  rose,  the  rain 
got  more  frequent.  We  went  on.  The  mists  still  thickened ; 
fog  and  rain  united  to  stop  us.  The  way  appeared  endless, 
and  we  seemed  to  have  lost  our  road.  Fearful  precipices, 
too,  bordered  our  path,  and  made  every  step  dangerous.  At 
last,  four  hours  after  leaving  Llanberis,  in  almost  total  dark 
ness  and  in  a  raging  storm,  drenched,  breathless,  and  nearly 
spent,  we  reached  the  summit.  We  found  shelter  and  re- 
freshment in  the  mountain  hotel,  and  hasted  to  bed ;  but 
all  night  the  wind  raged  and  howled  around  us,  a  sea  of  mist 
environed  us,  and  in  the  morning,  after  waiting  for  hours 
and  obtaining  only  one  momentary  glimpse  of  sunshine,  we 

♦  "  The  British  Navy." 


were  obliged  to  descend.  As  we  did  so,  and  again  approached 
Llanberis,  the  weather  began  to  clear,  and  all  was  soon 
brilliance  and  beauty. 

I  was  engaged  to  attend  the  Meeting  of  the  Libraij 
Association  at  Cambridge,  and  hastened  on  to  Chester, 
whence  I  proceeded  to  the  University  on  the  Cam.  We 
met  in  the  Hall  of  King's  College,  which  had  been  appro- 
priated to  the  use  of  the  meeting,  for  we  were  guests  of  the 
University,  which  was  for  the  time  thrown  open  to  as. 
Here  the  representatives  of  the  great  National  Library  of  the 
British  Museum,  the  Bodleian,  the  London  Corporation  (or 
■'  Guildhall "),  the  Liverpool,  Birmingham,  Manchester. 
Plymouth,  Glasgow,  Dublin,  and  many  other  Libraries, 
besides  deputations  from  America,  Germany,  etc.,  were 
assembled.  After  spending  three  days  in  conference  in 
Cambridge,  during  which  we  were  conducted  in  the  intervals 
between  the  meetings  through  the  various  colleges,  and 
introduced  to  the  principal  institutions  and  objects  of 
interest,  and  also  entertained,  the  meeting  dispersed.  I 
myself  proceeded  to  Ely  to  see  that  magnificent  Cathedral, 
and  soon  after  returned  to  Chatham. 

We  were  unable  this  year  to  attend  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  British  Association,  which  was  held  for  the  second  time 
at  Southamption.  We  learned,  however,  that  the  Council 
had  received  an  invitation  to  hold  the  ne.\t  meeting  of  the 
Association  in  Canada.  That  invitation,  which  was  warmly 
supported  by  the  Governor- General  (the  Marquis  of  Lorne), 
had  been  received  in  iS6i,  but  the  Council  were  obliged  to 
reply  that  the  vote  of  the  General  Committee  at  York 
accepting  an  invitation  to  O-xford  precluded  them  from 
entertaining  the  question  for  that  year.  Unforeseen  diffi- 
culties had,  however,  obliged  their  would-be  hosts  at  Oxford 
to  express  a  desire  that  that  visit  should  be  for  a  time  post- 
poned ;  and.  under  the  circumstances,  Southport  and  Bir- 
mingham had  renewed  solicitations  previously  made  for 
i88.j,  Southport  had  been  decided  on,  and  the  invitation  to 
Canada  came  under  discussion  for  1884.  The  Bishop  of 
Ontario,  who  had  taken  the  warmest  interest  in  the  project ; 
the  Premier  of  Canada  (Sir  John  Macdonald),  who  assured 
the  Council  that  the  Association  would  be  received  with  all 
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honour  by  the  Government  and  people  of  the  Dominion,  and 
that  the  Canadian  Parliament  would  be  asked  to  make  a  grant 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  visitors  ;  the  Minister  of  Rail- 
ways (Sir  Charles  Tupper) ;  and  the  Minister  of  Justice  (Sir 
A.  Campbell),  were  all  its  advocates ;  and  the  President  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  (Mr.  Stephen),  who  expected  that 
the  line  would  be  finished  to  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains before  1883,  stated  that  the  company  would  gladly 
receive  the  Association  as  their  guests,  and  put  the  railway 
at  the  disposal  of  the  members  for  a  journey  across  the 
Continent.  It  was  said,  moreover,  that  steps  would  be  taken 
to  provide  first-class  return  tickets  across  the  Atlantic  at 
little  or  no  cost  to  the  members  ;  and  that  American 
hospitality^  including  free  journeys  by  railway,  would  be  un- 
bounded. As  the  proposition  was  a  new  departure,  not  all 
were  in  favour  of  it ;  but  the  majority,  under  the  main 
advocacy  of  Captain  Bedford  Pim,  R.N.,  who  felt  assured 
that  the  Association  would  thus  be  the  means  of  uniting  the 
Mother  Country  and  the  Colonies  more  closely  together, 
supported  it,  and  it  was  at  length  decided  to  accept  it. 

A  Royal  Commission  on  the  important  subject  of  our 
Coaling  Stations  made  its  Report  this  year.  Its  inquiries 
had  extended  all  over  the  world,  and  had  shown  the 
enormous  value  of  British  commerce,  and  the  imperative 
necessity  of  adequate  provision  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
continuous  chain  of  Coaling  Stations  on  the  Cape  route 
to  India,  Ceylon,  Mauritius,  Singapore,  China  and  Austra- 
lia, as  well  as  on  the  great  trade  route  by  the  Suez  Canal  to 
India  and  Australia. 

The  Railway  which  we  mentioned  in  1874  as  projected  by 
the  South-Eastern  Company  between  Gravesend  and  the  Isle 
of  Grain  was  this  year  opened  to  Port  Victoria,  which  had  a 
depth  of  25  feet  of  water  at  low  tides,  and  would  admit 
vessels  of  the  largest  type  to  be  loaded  and  unloaded  if  the 
necessary  works  were  provided. 

A  most  interesting  and  romantic  marriage  took  place  this 
year,  on  the  7th  September,  in  the  family  of  Major  White, 
Quartermaster  of  the  Marine  Barracks.  A  gentleman  in 
one  of  the  local  Banks  had  paid  his  addresses  to  a  daughter 
of  the  Major,  and  had  been  accepted  by  that  lady.     He  had 
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unexpectedly  succeeded  to  an  estate  at  Hazelshaws,  and  [0 
the  Baronetcy  to  which  it  pertained ;  and,  notwithstandinj; 
the  wide  field  thus  opened  to  him,  continued  faithful  to  his 
love,  and  begged  that  they  might  be  now  married.  The 
Major,  however,  desired  that  he  would  wait  awhile,  and 
consider  the  matter  well  beforehand,  to  which  at  last  the 
young  fellow  submitted.  The  time  elapsed,  the  lover 
remained  faithful,  and  at  last  the  father  consented,  Tht 
marriage  was  celebrated  at  St,  James'  Church,  Westcombe 
Park,  London,  and  the  joyous  event  was  made  the  occasion 
of  an  enthusiastic  display  of  loyal  attachment  to  the  young 
baronet  by  the  tenantry  on  the  Rockhall  Estate,  who  ga« 
handsome  presents  to  the  bride.  The  Dumfries  and  Gallavay 
Standard  of  the  gth  September  recorded  the  event  ai  con- 
siderable length. 

The  chief  ornament  of  our  Cathedral,  ihe  venerable  Dr. 
Hawkins,  Provost  of  Oriel  and  Canon  of  Rochester,  died  in 
that  city  on  the  iSth  November,  Dr.  Hawkins  had  resided 
at  Rochester  since  1874,  when  he  retired  from  the  duties  of 
Provost  of  Oriel,  which  he  delegated  to  the  Vice- Provost.* 
He  was  "a  man  of  the  last  century,"  and  was  characteri2ed 
by  the  Times  as  "  a  kindly,  old-fashioned,  Liberal  Conserva- 
tive, sufficiently  vigilant  against  intrusion  and  innovation, 
aristocratic,  ever  anxious  to  render  all  their  dues,  and,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  be  at  peace  with  all  men.  But  he  was  a  great 
deal  more.  Even  at  eighty-live  he  was  discharging  his 
college  duties  and  taking  part  in  the  government  of  the 
University."  The  bells  of  Oxford  tolled  his  knell  on  the 
evening  of  his  death.i* 

♦  "With  Ihe  retiremeni  of  Dr.  Hawkins  in  1874.°  says  the  TimtttiS 
20th  November,  "  there  disappeared  from  Oxford  well-nigh  the  ta«  link 
binding  the  Oxford  of  the  movement  with  the  life  and  aims  of  the  modern 
University.  H  was  typical  of  impending  changes,  and  by  an  irony  of 
fortune  that  it  »'3S  the  Provosi  of  Uriel  who  was  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee  for  the  Extension  of  the  f  niversily  which  met  in  1865,  whose  work 
resulted  finally  In  the  founding  of  Keble  College,  the  commencement  of 
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L,  and  ihe  e»*er- increasing  growth  of  the  colleges 

■^  lines  and  under  relaxed  conditions."    And  Professor 

It  of  Corpus,  said   in  his  sermon  the  day  after  the 

he  was  "b>-  far  the  oldest  of  the  official   member; 

Oxford,  one  whose  academic  life  had  spanned   the 

Oxford   of  t«o  generations  and   the   Oxford  of 

Rochester,  vacated  by  the  death  of  Ur.  HAwfcins, 
1  be  thenceforth   attached  to  a   Professorship  of 


I  attendetl  the  funeral  of  the  venerable  Provost.  As  I 
stood  near  the  coffin,  covered  with  beautiful  flowers,  in  that 
ancient  Cathedra!,  I  could  not  but  be  deeply  affected  when, 
after  the  preliminary  service,  the  solemn  and  beautiful  hymn 
arose : 

"  Now  Ihe  labourer's  [ask  is  o'er ; 
Now  the  baitle  day  is  past ; 
Now  upon  the  further  shore 
Lands  the  voyager  al  last. 
Father,  in  Thy  gracious  keeping 
Leave  we  now  Thy  servant  sleeping." 

The  transit  of  Venus,  which  took  place  on  the  8th 
December,  though,  like  that  of  1874,  unfavourable  for  ascer- 
taining the  accuracy  of  the  solar  parallax,  was  regarded  with 
peculiar  interest,  as  no  other  such  transit  would  take  place 
for  more  than  a  century.* 

The  Naval  Estimates  for  1883-84  referring  to  Chatham 
Yard  provided  £109.157  for  1,431  Established,  and  £170,482 
for  2,8og  Hired,  Men;  £418  for  Teams;  £1,662  for  Yard- 
craft,  with  £703  for  Victualling  ;  and  £9,427  for  107  Police. 
The  number  of  men  borne  on  the  Yard  books  on  or  about 
the  ist  April  was  5,i63.t 

At  the  beginning  of  January  there  were  i,goo  hands  at 
work  in  Chatham  Yard  above  the  normal  "  strength  "  of  the 
establishment,  and  some  two  or  three  thousand  men  were 
daily  working  e.xtra  hours.  The  greatest  exertions  were 
being  made  to  complete  as  rapidly  as  possible  the  two  new 
armour-plated  vessels  under  construction.  The  largest  of 
these  was  the  Rodney,  a  ten-gun,  double-screw,  steel  armour- 
plated  barbette  ship,  g,6oo  tons,  with  engines  of  7,000  horse- 
power.    The  other  vessel  was  the   Wanpilc,  of  ten  guns, 

Hiblical  Exegesis,  which  might,  or  might  not,  be  held  with  the  existing 
less  amply-endowed  Professorship  of  the  same  subject. 

*  "  In  1874,"  said  a  scientific  writer  subsequently  in  the  Daily  News. 
"  an  arc  of  light  around  the  planet  was  seen  and  photographed,  showing 
that  the  planet  is  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  as  dense  as,  or  denser 
than,  our  own.  In  the  late  transit  the  arc  was  again  seen,  but  was  broken, 
showing  that  the  refracted  sunlight  was  stopped  at  one  point  by  clouds. 
As  the  spectroscope  indicated  the  existence  in  the  planet's  atmosphere  of 
aqueous  vapour,  it  is  very  probable  that  the  clouds  are  like  our  own.  So 
Venus  is  in  these  respects  at  least  somewhat  similar  to  our  own  world, 
with  seas,  and  clouds,  and  rain,  with  gorgeous  s  ' 
■hough  with  a  shorter  and  a  larger  sun." 
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7,39°  tons,  and  8,ooo  horse-power,  a  twin-screw,  steel 
armour-plated  cruiser:  and,  although  her  burden  was  to 
be  so  much  less  than  that  of  the  Rodney,  she  was  to  be 
fitted  with  engines  capable  of  working  up  to  i.ooo  more 
horse-power.  Another  vessel  under  construction,  and  to 
be  fitted  with  exceptionally  powerful  engines,  was  the  UD> 
armoured,  single-screw  corvette  Calypso,  fourteen  guns. 
Although  her  tonnage  was  but  2,770,  she  was  to  be  supplied 
with  engines  of  3,000  horse-power.  Large  numbers  of  wtrit- 
men  were  also  engaged  in  the  completion  of  three  other  new 
armour-plated  vessels — the  A-^amemnoii,  four  guns,  double- 
screw,  iron  armour-plated  turret-ship,  8,510  tons,  6,000 
horse-power ;  the  Ajax,  four  guns,  double-screw,  iron  a^nOlt^ 
plated  turret-ship,  8,510  Ions,  6,000  horse-power;  and  the 
Conqueror,  six  guns,  double-screw,  steel  armour-plated  toiltt- 
ship  and  ram,  6,200  tons,  4,500  horse-power. 

In  this  year  was  instituted  the  Royal  Corps  of  Niwl 
Constructors,  a  measure  which  gave  a  well-deserved  aod 
politic  distinction  to  our  naval  architects.  The  promotioa 
of  this  corps  was  due  to  the  then  Controller  of  the  N»i7, 
Admiral  Sir  Houston  Stewart,  and  the  then  Director  of  Naval 
Construction,  Sir  Nathaniel  Barnaby.  Officers  who  bxdnot 
been  trained  at  either  of  the  colleges  of  South  Kensington  or 
Greenwich  were  required  to  pass  a  special  technical  examini^ 
tion  before  the  Director  of  Naval  Construction,  and  on  being 
found  qualified  were  admitted  to  the  Corps.  It  is  also  to  be 
noted  that  the  "John  Elder  Chair  of  Naval  Architectnrt" 
in  Glasgow  University  was  founded  in  18S3,  and  that  its  fint 
occupant  was  Dr.  Francis  Elgar.  The  profession  of  Naml 
Architect  was  evidently  a  rising  one. 

On  the  lotb  September  I  attended  the  Annual  CoulcieDCe 
of  the  Library  Association,  held  that  year  at  Liverpool; 
which  was  attended  by  about  120  Members  and  Delegates, 
including  Messrs.  Bullen  and  Gamett,  of  the  British 
Museum  ;  Mr.  Bradshaw,  the  University  Librarian  of  Cam- 
bridge; Mr,  Henry  Stevens,  the  somewhat  eccentric  ani 
witty  London  and  American  bookbuyer  ;  and  many 
distinguished  persons. 

The  Conference  lasted  several  days,  during  whii 
(ant    Papers  were  read,  and  subjects    discuwed. 
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course  of  the  week,  the  Association  visited  Knowsley,  the 
seat  of  Lord  Derby,  and  the  ancestral  home  of  the  Stanleys ; 
were  entertained  by  the  Corporation  at  a  Public  Soir6e ;  and 
made  several  excursions  by  land  and  water. 

From  Liverpool  I  proceeded  to  the  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  at  Southport,  during  which  we  were  sumptuously 
entertained  by  the  townsfolk.  The  President  for  the  year 
was  Professor  Cayley,  one  of  the  most  profound  Mathema- 
ticians then  living ;  who  in  his  Opening  Address  was  re- 
ported to  have  soared  far  above  the  heads  of  many  of  his 
less  scientific  audience,  so  that  it  was  humorously  said  in  a 
newspaper  of  the  day  that  "  thousands  of  cases  of  sudden 
insanity  were  reported  from  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom ;  and 
in  several  cases  the  victims  kept  up  an  increasing  babble 
about  points,  lines,  circles,  cones,  spheres,  squares,  cubes, 
arcs,  chords,  hyperbolic  logarithms,  the  theory  of  incom- 
mensurables,  and  trigonometrical  functions."  Many  papers, 
however,  of  great  general  interest  and  importance  were  read 
during  the  Meeting,  including  the  **  Results  of  Photographing 
the  Solar  Corona  without  an  Eclipse,*' by  Dr.  W.  Huggins,  the 
inventor  of  the  spectroscope,  whose  brilliant  discoveries  had 
opened  a  new  field  of  work  to  the  astronomer  ;  **  A  Journey 
in  Central  Asia,"  by  the  well-known  author,  traveller,  and 
divine.  Dr.  Lansdell;  *' A  Visit  to  Stanley's  Stations  on  the 
Congo,"  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Johnson,  a  particularly  youthful 
traveller;*  "The  British  Navy,"  by  Captain  Bedford  Pim  ; 
"Harbours  of  Refuge;"  "  The  Stability  of  Ships;"  "The 
Effect  of  Oil  in  calming  Waves ;"  "  The  Pollution  of  Rivers  ;" 
"The  Cotton  Trade ;"  "  The  Number  of  Deaf  and  Dumb  in 
the  World  ;"  "  The  Effect  of  Alcoholic  Drinks  on  the  Length 
of  Human  Life;"  "  Free  Libraries  ;"  and  "The  Importance 
of  a  Creed  Census." 

Garden-parties  and  excursions,  as  usual,  occupied  the  after- 
noons, and  lectures  and  entertainments  (in  which  thousands 
shared)  the  evenings.  Among  the  excursions  which  I  accom- 
panied were  one  to  Lancaster,  where  we  were  entertained  at 
a  public  luncheon  by  the  Mayor  and  Mayoress ;  and  a  subse- 

*  Afterwards  appointed  Consul  for  Portuguese  East  Africa,  and  now  well 
known  for  his  Elxpedition  to  Mount  Kilimanjaro,  and  his  several  books  of 
travel. 
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Social  and  Archsological" — a  volume  full  of  interest,"  as 
telling  much  of  the  varied  experiences  of  his  life,  of  the 
many  notable  persons  with  whom  he  had  been  associated, 
and  of  the  archaological  work  in  which  he  had  been  so 
long  and  so  snccessfully  engaged. 

The  Kev.  John  Wordsworth,  eldest  son  of  Bishop  Chris- 
topher Wordsworth,  and  nephew  of  Bishop  Charles  Words- 
worth of  St.  Andrews,  was  this  year  appointed  Canon  of 
Rochester  Cathedral.t 

Our  local  Institutions  were  active  during  the  year.  In 
February,  a  Co-operative  Society  was  formed  in  connection 
with  the  Chatham  Workmen's  Club.i  Soon  after,  the  New 
and  Old  Brompton  Workmen's  Club  and  Institute  decided 
to  hold  an  Industrial  Exhibition,  with  the  object  of  encourag- 
ing the  working  men  and  others  of  the  neighbourhood  to 
exhibit  their  handicraft  in  Painting  in  Oil  and  Water  Colours, 
etc. :  Drawings  (Freehand,  Mechanical,  Architectural,  etc.) ; 
Models  of  Ships,  Engines,  etc. ;  Cabinet-work,  Needlework, 

♦  This  book  contained  an  account  of  Mr.  Smith's  researches  (extend- 
ing over  many  years)  on  the  site  of  the  old  Roman  potteries  on  the 
Medway,  and  much  other  information. 

t  It  is  interesting  to  notice,  in  connection  will)  the  Cathedral,  that  the 
seventh  edition  of  Liddell  and  Scott's — Dean  Scott — Greek-English 
Lexicon,  whicb  "brought  that  Lexicon  to  ii  degree  of  excellence  which 
has  the  appearance  of  finality,"  was  published  in  1383. 

X  Mr.  Randle,  of  the  Sheerness  Society,  and  secretary  to  the  societies 
in  ibis  part  of  Kent,  said  there  were  seven  societies  between  Chatham  and 
Dover,  with  3,500  members,  a  capital  of  £3g,ooo,  sales  amounting  lo 
/ioo,ooo  per  year,  and  with  divisible  profits  amounting  to  ^7,500.  To 
show  the  good  such  a  society  would  do  at  Chatham,  he  might  tell  them 
what  they  were  doing  at  Sheerness,  where  they  had  two  societies.  One 
of  the  societies  started  in  1849  with  44  members,  and  they  now  had  one 
of  the  finest  stores  and  halls  in  Kent,  the  premises  being  their  own. 
They  also  went  into  the  coal  trade,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  winter  had 
3,500  tons  of  coal  for  distribution  amongst  ihe  members.  They  were  the 
owners  of  premises  for  carrying  on  a  trade  for  grocery,  drapery,  furniture, 
tailoring,  and  butchering,  and  were  the  owners  of  their  own  ship  which 
brought  their  coals.  The  second  society  in  1872  had  272  members,  but 
they  now  numbered  580,  and  the  trade  in  the  bakery  alone  amounted  to 
^10,000  per  annum.  They  baked  3,503  gallonsof  flour  per  week,  besides 
scaling  twenty  sacks  of  flour.  At  one  time  they  used  to  purchase  their 
flour,  but  they  found  there  was  a  cheaper  way  of  gelling  it  than  that,  so 
they  bought  a  mill  at  a  cost  of  ^2,000,  and  now  purchased  com  and 
ground  it  into  flour.  The  mill  was  now  putting  out  an  average  of  102 
sacks  per  week.  The  total  value  of  their  buildings  was  /3,5oo,  and  the 
profits  to  the  members  last  j'car  amounted  to  2s.  2d.  per  pound  on  the 
amount  spent  b^  the  membeis,  as  well  as  76.  in  the  pound  for  the  trade 
done  at  the  mill.  These  were  pure  facts,  and  what  they  had  done  at 
Sheerness  they  could  do  at  Chatham. 
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Crochet  Netting,  Tatting,  Knitting,  Embroidery,  etc; 
Illuminated  and  Ornamental  Writing ;  Maps ;  Artificial 
Flowers  made  in  Paper,  Wool,  Leather,  and  Wax; 
Carvings  in  Wood,  Stone,  Marble,  etc. ;  specimens  of 
Turnery,  Graining,  Imitations  of  Wood,  etc.  The  city  of 
Rochester  had  a  Workmen's  Literary  and  Debating  Society. 
The  Rochester  Naturalist's  Club  commenced  the  publication 
of  a  Quarterly  Journal.  The  people  of  Chatham  had  again 
the  privilege  of  hearing  my  friend  Mr.  John  De  Fraine,  who 
for  the  fourth  time  delivered  a  series  of  eloquent  and 
humorous  Free  Lectures  to  crowded  audiences,  which  were 
presided  over  on  each  occasion  by  the  High  Constable,  or 
some  other  leading  personage.  Lectures  were  also  given  at 
the  Soldiers'  and  Seamen's  Home  and  Institute. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  attending  on  the  19th  December  the 
Unveiling,  by  Field-Marshal  Lord  Napier  of  Magdala,  of 
the  Memorial  Windows  erected  in  Rochester  Cathedral,  by 
the  Royal  Engineers,  to  the  Officers,  Non-commissioned 
Officers,  and  Men  of  that  corps  who  were  killed  in  action 
or  died  from  disease  in  the  South  African  Campai^sof 
1878-81,  the  Afghan  Campaigns  of  1878-80,  and  the  Waziri 
Expedition  of  1881.  It  was  interesting  to  notice  the  reasons 
given  by  the  donors  for  placing  these  Memorial  Windows 
in  Rochester  Cathedral : 

"  In  endeavouring  to  adorn  this  venerable  building,  we  are 
associating  the  names  of  our  comrades  with  a  site  that 
witnessed  some  of  the  earliest  efforts  of  Christianity  in  this 
country,  and  with  a  church  of  which  part  was  built  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Norman  Conquest  by  a  militant  Bishop, 
who  was  also  a  distinguished  military  engineer.  The  whole 
structure  is  a  history  in  stone  inseparably  connected  with 
the  glorious  past  of  our  country,  for  whose  welfare  our  com- 
rades have  died."* 

*  They  add  :  "  No  one  who  knows  Chatham  will  wonder  that  no  suitable 
place  could  be  found  in  its  churches  for  corps  memorials,  while  the 
Garrison  Chapel— which  is  also  a  school  and  unconsecrated — was  equally 
out  of  the  question  ;  and  it  is  therefore  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  the 
neighbouring  city  of  Rochester— which  is  so  joined  to  Chatham  that  a 
stranger  cannot  tell  when  he  leaves  the  one  and  enters  the  other— has 
afforded  us,  in  its  Cathedral  Church,  at  once  the  most  suitable  place,  and 
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I  had  the  pleasure  about  this  time  of  receiving  a  most  in- 
teresting and  cordial  letter  (which  I  regret  that  I  cannot  here 
reproduce)  from  Mr.  James  Nasmyth,  the  eminent  engineer 
and  astronomer,  to  whom  I  had  written  expressing  the  great 
enjoyment  I  had  found  in  viewing,  from  time  to  time,  the 
work  done  in  the  Yard  by  his  famous  Hammer,  my  admira- 
tion of  his  astronomical  discoveries,  and  the  gratification  I 
had  experienced  in  reading  his  Autobiography,  which  had 
that  year  been  published. 

The  Extension  Works  at  Chatham  were  spoken  of  as 
"  virtually  completed  '*  this  year.  On  the  27th  October  the 
water  was  allowed  to  flow  into  the  basin  for  the  purpose  of 
floating  into  position  the  two  immense  caissons  at  the 
entrance.  This  having  been  successfully  accomplished,  the 
water  was  afterwards  pumped  out,  and  the  work  remaining 
to  be  done  was  directed  to  be  completed  as  soon  as  possible. 

It  was  during  this  year  M.  Julius  von  Payer,  the  painter 
of  the  series  of  four  great  pictures  of  the  Franklin  Expedi- 
tion already  alluded  to,*  came  to  Chatham  to  examine  some 
of  the  vessels  of  the  Erebus  and  Terror  type,  and  was  break- 
fasted on  one  of  the  old  ships  which  he  visited.  He  after- 
wards dined  with  Admiral  Superintendent  Watson,  and,  on 
inquiring  at  dinner  how  Franklin's  cabin  in  the  Erebus  was 
carpeted,  Mrs.  Watson  rose  and  cut  out  a  bit  of  the  dining- 
room  carpet,  which  she  gave  to  Payer  as  being  of  exactly 
the  same  pattern.  Every  facility,  indeed,  was  offered  the 
great  painter.  He  was  shown  models  of  the  scientific  in- 
struments, patterns  of  the  crews'  uniforms,  and  portraits  of 
the  chief  members  of  the  expedition.  Thus  prepared,  he 
set  to  work  on  the  great  picture  of  *  Starvation  Cove,'  which 
in  the  course  of  a  year  he  completed. 

The  Calypso,  steel  corvette,  was  launched  this  year  at 
Chatham,  being  the  first  steel  ship  built  at  this  Yard.   "  The 

one  which,,  from  its  age  and  architectural  merit,  is  quite  unrivalled  for  our 
purpose. 

"In  constituting  Rochester  Cathedral  the  place  of  honour  for  the 
memorials  of  our  brave  comrades  now  at  rest,  we  have  met  with  every 
fecility  from  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  who  have  kindly  ordered  that  officers, 
non-commissioned  officers,  and  sappers  of  the  Royal  Engineers  shall 
always  have  free  access  to  all  parts  of  the  Cathedral  where  our  memorials 
are  or  may  be." 

♦  P.  246,  no^e. 
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Iris,''  says  Captain   Eardley-Wilmot,  "was   the  first  ship 
built  in  England  (1875)  in  which  soft  steel  was  employee/, 
and  the  first  vessel  of  the  Royal  Navy  wholly  built  of  steel." 
Chief- Engineer  King,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  observes 
that  "  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  life  of  steel  ships  will  con- 
siderably exceed  that  of  iron  ships.     All  things  considered, 
it  is  highly  probable  that  steel  will  at  no  distant  date  have 
almost   entire  possession   of   the   field   as   a   ship-buiidiog 
material,  and,  now  that  its  claims  are  fairly  recognised,  will 
supersede  iron  as  rapidly  as  that  material  has  taken  the 
place  of  wood." 

There  were  also  five  ships  sold  out  of  the  service  at 
Chatham — the  Curlew,  Cameleon,  Porcupine,  Scylla,  and  (/»• 
daunted, 

I  have  mentioned  (p.  523)  the  Paper  read  at  the  Meeting 
of  the  British  Association  this  year  "  On  the  Effect  of  Oil 
in  Calming  Waves."     It  is  a  very  interesting  and  curious, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  an  important  subject.     The  fact 
was  known  of  old,  but  appears  to  have  been  strangely  lost 
sight   of.      Doubts,  however,  have    been  thrown  upon  its 
reality.     **  To  test  this  alleged  property  in  oil,"  says  Timbs,* 
**  a  Commission  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  the  Pays  Bas  in 
1844  experimented  upon  a  portion  of  the  North  Sea,  when 
several  gallons  of  oil  were  poured  upon  the  restless  waves 
without  the  effect  of  diminishing  their  motion ;  indeed,  the 
phrase  was  stated  by  the  Commission  to  be  only  a  poetical 
embellishment.      On  the  other  hand.  Professor  Horsford, 
by  emptying  a  vial  of  oil  upon  the  sea  in  a  stiff  breeze, 
stilled  the  surface ;    and  Commodore  Wilkes,  in  a  violent 
storm  off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  witnessed  the  same  effects 
from  oil  leaking  out  of  a  whale-ship."    Pipes  were  laid  down 
in  the  port  of  Aberdeen,  and  experiments  with  a  Mr.  Shields' 
apparatus  made  on  26th  September,   1882,  and  successful 
results  reported  in  the  following  December ;   and  Scotch 
fishing  vessels  were  provided  with  oil-tanks  in  November, 
1883.     Further  experiments  were  to  be  made,  but  on  the 
whole  the  effect  of  the  oil  appears  to  be  conditional. 

*  "  Things  not  Generally  Known." 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

ABROAD   AND  AT  HOME, 
COMPLETION  AND  OPENING  OF  THE  GREAT  BASINS 

AND  DOCKS  AT  CHATHAM, 

THE  year  1884  will  be  memorable  at  Chatham  as  that 
in  which  the  Chatham  Dockyard  Ship  Construction 
Association  made  its  first  public  appearance.  A 
Lecture  was  delivered  in  the  Chatham  Lecture  Hall  early  in 
the  year  before  a  crowded  meeting  of  the  members  by  Chief- 
Constructor  Robinson  (retired)  on  "  The  Early  History  of 
the  Art  and  Science  of  Naval  Architecture,"  in  the  course  of 
which  Mr.  Robinson  observed*  that  England  had  now  a 
School  of  Naval  Architecture,  which  made  her  richer  in  this 
respect  than  any  other  country  in  the  world,  and  yet  that  we 
were  only  on  the  very  fringe  of  things  pertaining  to  that  art 
and  science,  and  that  it  was  impossible  to  say  how  much 
remained  to  be  discovered.  And  he  endeavoured  to  en- 
courage the  younger  members  of  his  audience  to  study  and 
exertion  by  reminding  them  that  the  father  of  John  Elder, 
who  owned  the  large  Shipbuilding  Yard  in  Glasgow,  formerly 
worked  in  Chatham  Dockyard  as  a  shipwright. 

The  Naval  Estimates  for  1884-85  referring  to  Chatham 
Dockyard  provided  £107,573  for  1,412  Established,  and 
;Ci70,482  for  2,809  Hired,  Workmen;  £2,512  for  Teams; 
£1,806  for  Yard-craft,  with  £780  for  Victualling  the  same ; 
and  £9,452  for  107  Police.  The  number  of  men  borne  on 
the  Yard  books  on  or  about  the  ist  April  was  4,760. 

♦  The  lecturer  incidentally  noticed  that  Homer  must  have  seen  and 
understood  the  construction  of  a  sailing-raft,  from  his  frequent  mention  of 
the  same,  and  appeared  to  imagine  that  steam  would  eventually  be  used 
in  navigation,  as  m  the  "  Odyssey"  he  speaks  of  "  ships  self-moved."  Mr. 
Robinson  stated  that  he  had  himself  seen  a  model  raft  made  from  Homer's 
description  by  a  gentleman  who  was  a  profound  Greek  scholar. 
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The  Meeting  of  the  British  Associat  ion  was  held  this  ycH 
in  Canada,  as  previously  arranged.  By  special  penuissioD 
of  the  Admiralty  I  attended  it.  and  was  commissioned  bj-the 
Rochester  NaturaHsts'  Society  to  represent  it  as  Dele|at(- 
Only  a  page  or  two  can  be  given  to  a  record  which  wwiM 
fill  volumes.  Crossing  the  Atlantic,  and  passing  throo^ 
the  icebergs  of  Labrador,  we  ascended  the  great  river  St. 
Lawrence,  amid  most  picturesque  scenery  on  either  sidcto 
famous  Quebec,  over  whose  lofty  citadel  the  British  tta^w 
seen  proudly  flying.  Thence,  after  a  short  stay,  we  raiU 
to  beautiful  and  romantic  Montreal;  and,  franked  b>'  tbr 
Canadian  Pacific  to  Calgary,  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
{2,262  miles),  passed  on  through  vast  stretches  of  newlv 
felled  forest  and  flowery  prairie,  among  solitary  farms,  log- 
house  hotels,  little  settlements,  and  rising  towns,  beside  wood' 
and  streams,  the  haunt  of  beaver  and  wandering  Indians,  stop- 
ping awhile  at  Ottawa  and  Toronto,  and  steaming  throngii 
Lake  Superior  to  Winnipeg.  Giving  up  Calgary,  we  changed 
our  route  for  the  Yellowstone,  the  Region  of  Wonders  » 
Wyoming,  traversing  the  haunts  of  buffalo,  now  no  longti 
seen,  but  fertilizing  the  soil  with  their  bones  ;  but  welt 
arrested  by  a  storm  that  broke  up  the  roads  and  bridge, 
and  compelled  us  to  return  to  Montreal  through  the  gitai 
harvest-fields  of  the  North-West,  St.  Paul,  on  the  Mississippi, 
and  Minneapolis,  near  the  Falls  of  Minnehaha.  We  arrived 
at  Chicago,  stayed  a  few  hours  there,  and  passed  on  ic 
Niagara,  climbed  to  the  edge  of.  and  descended  beneath, 
the  Falls,  and  saw  them  in  the  evening  electrically  illuminate<l 
— torrents  and  cascades  of  fire  and  blood,  and  of  momentarily 
changing  hue  !  Re-embarking  at  Kingston,  on  the  St.  Law- 
rence, we  went  on  through  the  Thousand  fairy  Islands' 
and  the  far-famed  Lachine  Rapids,  to  Montreal.  Thco 
followed  a  week  of  friendly  meetings  and  joyous  congratula- 
tions, scientific  assemblies,  readings,  orations,  and  discus- 
sions ;  in  the  course  of  which  we  were  joined  by  Greely  t  just 

*  They  really  number  more  than  3,000. 

t  The  scene  on  the  occasion  was  quile  dnimalic.  It  was  ihe  2nd  Sen- 
tember.  The  members  of  the  Cleographical  section  were  asaemUcd  L 
usu.il,  aboui  a  quarter  past  one.  Greely  and  Ray  entered  the  room  and 
were  ivekomed  Hith  hearty  applause.  The  President  having  invited  [hem 
n  the  platform,  ana  warmly  greeted  them  on  their  reachiii 


to  on  their  reachin^L 
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rescued  from  death  in  the  Arctic  Seas, "  and  accompanied  by 
Ray,  the  Northern  explorer.  There  was  a  State  reception 
by  the  Governor-General  at  Montreal,  an  Address  and 
a  Luncheon  by  the  citizens  of  Quebec,  a  State  Ball  in  the 
great  citadel  of  the  capital,  with  fireworks  from  the  ships  in 
Quebec  Harbour,  and  endless  receptions  and  entertainments ; 
with  the  usual  discourses  of  great  preachers,  and  the  after- 
noon devotional  meeting,  on  the  Sunday.  Having  been 
invited  by  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  we  then  proceeded  by  way  of  Lake  Chatnplain, 
Ticonderoga,  Saratoga,  and  the  Mohawk  Falls  [so  associated 
with  the  horrors  of  Indian  warfare),  to  Philadelphia.  We 
were  welcomed  in  the  train,  ere  we  reached  the  city,  by  a 
deputation  sent  out  to  greet  us,  appoint  us  our  lodgings, 
and  invite  us  to  an  excursion  on  the  morrow  to  the  Lehigh 
Anthracite  Coal  Regions,  "  The  Switzerland  of  America." 
Then  followed  another  week  of  scientific  assemblies,  feast- 
ings,  receptions,  and  visits  to  Independence  Hall  and  other 
historic  buildings  and  scenes  of  special  interest  and  beauty. 
During  this  time  I  was  lodged  with  Mr.  Adams,  M.  A.,  F.R.S., 
the  discoverer  of  Neptunet — with  whose  friendship  I  was 
afterwards  honoured  till  his  deathj — in  Swarthmore  ColJege.g 
at  which  the  Professor,  Mrs.  Adams,  and  myself  were  the  only 
guests,  and  in  which  we  shared  the  genial  hospitality  of  Dr. 


it  Grecly  e^ipressed  his  legret  that  the  state  of  his  health  had 
not  permitted  him  to  prepare  a  paper  on  his  experiences,  and  on  some 
relics  he  had  round,  but  said  that  he  had  taken  some  photographs  of  the 
latter,  which  he  would  hand  to  the  President.  This  done,  he  retired,  the 
I'residcnl  expressing  his  regret  al  the  causes  which  prevented  Lieutenant 
(ireely  from  reading  a  paper,  and  the  pleasure  lie  had  given  tu  ihc  section 
by  his  visit.  Lieutenant  Ray  then  proceeded  to  read  a  paper  on  the 
"  Habits  and  Customs  of  the  Innuit." 

*  See  "The  Rescue  of  Greety,"  by  Commander  Schley,  U.S.X.,  of  the 
Relief  Expedition,  and  Professor  J.  R.  Soley,  U.S.N.  ;  also  "Three  Years 
of  Arctic  Service,"  by  Lieutenant  Greely  himself. 

t  "  The  grandest  discovery,"  says  Hind,  "  of  which  astronomy  can 
boast,  and  one  that  is  destined  to  be  a  perpetual  record  in  the  annals  of 
science,  an  astonishing  proof  of  the  power  of  the  human  intellect."  Pro- 
fessor Adams  remained  for  awhile  in  America  after  our  return  to  England, 
as  he  was  one  of  the  delegates  for  Great  Britain  at  the  International 
Prime  Meridian  Conference,  which  was  held  at  Washington  in  October. 

\  Professor  Adams  died  on  the  21st  January,  1E92.  A  marble 
medallion  to  his  memory  has  recently  been  placed  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

5  A  noble  building  a  few  miles  from  the  city.  We  were  much  inter- 
ested in  learning  that  in  a  house  (which  we  visited)  in  the  College  grounds 
the  great  painter  Benjamin  West  was  born. 
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MaGill,  the  President.  I  then  proceeded  wnth  a  friend  to 
Kentucky.  Passing  Baltimore  and  Washington,  the  dooie 
of  whose  capitol  rose  majestically  into  view  as  we  approacbcd 
it,  crossing  the  Potomac,  entering  Western  Virginia,  and 
traversing  great  battle-fields  of  the  late  Civil  War.  w 
reached  and  descended  to  the  Mammoth  Cave — or,  ntbcf, 
the  Thousand  Caves — of  Kentucky — dark,  labyrinUnoc, 
stupendous,  weird,  amazing,  with  halls,  g;alleries,  doBKS. 
pits,  antediluvian  remains,  rivers,  and  cataracts  !  Twice  we 
went  down  into  that  matchless  Erebus.  Returning  throng 
Lexington,  we  reached  the  famous  Natural  Bridge  of 
Virginia,  visited  the  wonderful  stalactite  caves  of  Lnnj, 
brilliant,  picturesque,  grand,  superb,  and  enchanting  ! — tba 
proceeded  to  busy  and  beautiful  Baltimore,  where  we  inspected 
the  Peabody  Library ;  and  went  on  to  Washington,  wfaena^ 
after  a  visit  to  the  Senate  House,  and  a  general  suTvevet 
the  city  and  neighbourhood,  we  returned  to  Philadelphia. 
Having  parted  with  nny  friend,  who  was  travelling 
another  direction,  I  next  proceeded  to  New  York,  and  viewed 
its  "  lions  "  and  its  Libraries.*  After  some  days  I  steamed 
up  the  Hudson.  On  board  I  met  Admiral  Sir  £ra5inns 
Ommanney,  C.B.,  F.R.S.,  the  Arctic  Navigator  of  former 
days,  who  was  going  to  visit  West  Point,  the  great  Military 
Academy  of  the  United  States,+  and  who  invited  me 
accompany  him.  As  the  scene  associated  with  the  dramatic 
treachery  of  Arnold  and  the  unhappy  fate  of  Andre,*  I  felt 
an  intense  interest  therein.  I  was  introduced  by  ihe 
Admiral  to  the  Commandant,  and  we  were   shown  over  the 


e  of  these — the  famous  Lcnox- 


tnade  Ihe  arouainiance  rf 

Dr.  S.  Auslen  AUibone,  ihe  librarian,  and  author  of  the  great  "Dictiona/yrf 
British  and  American  Authors."  one  of  the  most  remarkable  tiooks  of  the 
century.  "  We  know  a  man,"  says  a  pubhc  writer,  "who  in  hours  when 
Emerson  delights  him  not,  nor  Lowell  either,  is  «ont  to  say  that  Allibone 
is  worth  all  the  rest  of  American  books  put  together.  Dr.  Allibone  wu 
kind  enough  after  my  return  to  England  to  send  me  his  portrait. 

t  An  ancestor  of  Sir  Erasmus  had  commanded  the  squadron  which  in 
the  time  of  the  American  War  bad  been  sent  up  the  Hudson  tn  break  the 
chain  which  the  Americans  h.nd  stretched  across  the  river  at  Wesi  I'oinl. 
and  which,  with  the  neighbouring  forts,  was  taken  by  the  Dritish  but 
abandoned  after  Burgoyne's  surrender.  This  chain  was  now  preser\-ed  at 
West  Point  as  a  relic  of  the  war,  and  Sir  Erasmus  wished  to  see  it,  a 
wish  which  was  gratified  as  we  walked  ir>gether  in  the  grounds,  where  it 
was  utilized  in  forming  an  enclosure. 

t  A  very  interesting  article  on  this  subject  will  be  found  in  the  Pali  AlaU 
AtagasineloT  May,  1894.     See  ihf  mural  labUI  in  Weslminsttr  A^b^. 
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grounds  and  the  Academy.  Returning  to  New  York,  I  pro- 
ceeded by  river  steamer  to  Boston,  visited  its  Park  and  its 
Libraries,  the  Bunker's  Hill  Monument,  Charlcstown,  and 
Cambridge,  Harvard  College  and  University,  the  Agassiz 
Museum,  the  Washington  Elm,  and  the  home  and  tomb  of 
Longfellow,*  and  thence  returned  to  Quebec,  visited  the 
Wolfe- Montcalm  Monument  in  the  Governor's  Garden,  and 
the  Wolfe  column  on  the  great  battlefield,  and  embarked  for 
Europe,  meeting  on  board  the  tender,  and  chatting  a  little 
with  Bishop  Thorold,  who  had  been  visiting  America,  and 
was  leaving  that  day  for  England  by  another  steamer. 
Certainly,  the  magnificence  and  boundless  generosity  of  our 
reception  and  entertainment,  both  in  Canada  and  the  States, 
can  never  be  forgotten,  and  both  have  our  heartiest  good 
wishes. 

The  results  of  this  visit  of  the  British  Association  to 
Canada  and  the  United  States  may,  perhaps,  be  thus 
summed  up :  England  and  her  Transatlantic  Colonies  have 
been  more  cordially  united,  British  and  American  Science 
more  closely  and  intimately  associated  ;  new  friendships  have 
been  formed  and  old  cemented,  and  international  goodwill 
thus  promoted  :  Transatlantic  scenes  have  been  made  more 
familiar  to  our  minds ;  we  have  ^ccn  that  Canada  has  vast 
lands  crying  out  for  occupation,  and  looking,  as  it  were, 
for  emigrants  from  our  shores ;  and  we  have  learned  more 
fully  how  much  may  be  done  for  the  Education  of  the  people 
by  the  multiplication  and  thorough  organization  of  Schools, 
Colleges,  Sunday-schools,  and  Free  Libraries,  in  the  latter 
of  which  we  have  found  ourselves  both  anticipated  and  far 
excelled.  On  the  other  hand  Canada,  at  least,  may  derive 
benefits  from  our  visit  which  only  time  can  unfold, 

On  the  30th  October  Admiral  John  Corbett,  C.B.,  was 
appointed  Commander-in-Chief  at  the  Nore,  in  succession  to 
Admiral  E.  B.  Rice,  C.B. 

*  Would  that  1  had  lime  and  space  to  dwell  longer  on  these  most 
inicresiinj^  scenes  !  Beside  the  lomb  of  Longfellow  I  soliloquiied,  repeated 
ht^  well-known  lines  ; 

"  Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 
We  may  make  our  lives  sublime," 
and  looked  with  emotion  on  his  grave. 
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Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley,  who,  as  the  reader  will  remember,  left 
England  a  third  time  for  Africa,  in  1879,  to  open  the  Congo 
basin  to  civilization  and  trade,  returned  to  England  this 
year,  having  succeeded  in  founding  the  Congo  Free  State, 
and  in  establishing  trading  stations  firom  its  month  to  Stanley 
Falls,  a  distance  of  1,400  miles  inland. 

My  old  friend,  Mr.  John  De  Fraine  again  lectured  this 
j-ear  at  Rochester,  to  large  and  appreciative  audiences, 
on  social  subjects. 

I  had  frequently  the  pleasure  of  Wsiting  the  Sunday-schools 
in  Chatham  and  Rochester.  I  visited,  too,  the  Ragged 
School  at  Gravesend  in  which  General  Gordon  had  formerh' 
taught,  and  was  much  pleased  when  the  place  he  occupied 
as  a  teacher  was  pointed  out  to  me.  I  also  now  obtained 
access  to  the  Convict  Prison  atj^hatham  (through  my  friend 
the  Chaplain),  and  felt  much  interested  by  the  hearty  manner 
in  which  the  convicts  appeared  to  join  in  the  service  on  each 
of  my  visits. 

The  Leading  Men  of  Shipwxights  in  the  several  Yards 
have  this  j^ear  been  advanced  to  the  rank  of  Inspector,  and 
thus  made  Salaried  Officers. 

The  Warspiie,  steel  frigate,  of  ten  guns,  and  the  Rodn^, 
steel  barbette  ship,  of  ten  guns,  were  launched  this  year  at 
Chatham.  The  Barbette  succeeded  the  Turret  S3*steai, 
though  not  to  the  extent  of  wholly  superseding  it.  In  the 
barbette  system  a  wall  of  armour  is  built  into  the  ship,  and 
encloses  a  turntable  that  carries  the  gun  in  a  pK>sition  that 
enables  it  to  fire  over  the  wall  in  any  direction  as  the  turn- 
table revolves,  but  exposes  the  g^n,  which  is  placed  in  a 
higher  p>osition.     The  barbettes  differ  in  their  construction.* 

Two  ships,  the  Rosario  and  the  Gloucester,  were  sold  out  of 
the  ser\ice  at  Chatham  in  1884. 

The  Dock}-ard  Chapel  at  Sheerness  was  this  year  restored, 

the  seats  being  rearranged  after  the  new  st>ie  adopted  at 

Chatham  without  any  fencing  in  of  official  dignitaries. 

♦  "  The  part  of  a  fighting  ship  that  it  is  most  essential  to  guard  from  an 
enemy's  firc  is  the  engine-room.  In  the  early  da>-s  of  steam  this  was 
naturally  accomplished  by  keeping  all  the  machiner>'  below  the  water-line  : 
but  when  the  idea  of  a  horizontal  armed  deck  took  root,  engineers  were 
cjuick  to  see  that  they  would  be  comparatively  safe  under  its  shelter,  and 
that  oroiectiles  would  glance  off  it  instead  of  dropping  through  to  ihe'.r 
d'  Hence  \*crtical  engines,  whose  height  is  only  limited  by  that 

"on-dcck.* — Captain  Eardley  WUmot. 
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The  Naval  Estimates  for  1885-86  referring  to  Chatham 
Yard  provided  3^101,353  for  i,356Established,  and  3^190,136 
for  2,843  Hired,  Workmen ;  £2,643  for  Teams ;  3^1,834  for 
Yard-craft,  with  3^780  for  Victualling  the  same ;  and  3^9,660 
for  109  Police.  The  number  of  men  borne  on  the  Yard  books 
on  or  about  the  ist  April  was  4,697. 

The  business  of  the  Yard  went  on  as  usual  day  by  day 
with  ever-increasing  interest  and  importance  as  the  science 
of  Naval  Architecture  advanced.  Mr.  Nathaniel  Burnaby, 
President  of  the  Admiralty  Council  of  Construction  and 
Chief  Naval  Architect,*  who  had  been  made  a  C.B.  in  1876 
on  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  was  this  year  promoted 
to  K.C.B.  on  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  Mr. 
W.  H.  White,  who,  as  we  have  seen,f  had  been  educated  at 
the  Royal  School  of  Naval  Architecture,  South  Kensington, 
and  had  graduated  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  students  in 
1867,  received  the  highest  diploma  as  Naval  Architect,  and 
been  at  once  attached  to  the  Constructive  Department  of 
the  Admiralty, — had  risen  to  the  rank  of  Chief-Constructor, 
been  appointed  Professor  of  Naval  Architecture  at  the  Royal 
School  in  1870,  and  held  that  position  there  and  at  the  Royal 
Naval  College,  concurrently  with  his  appointment  at  the 
Admiralty,  till  1881 ;  had  resigned  in  1883  to  join  the 
Elswick  works  of  Sir  W.  Armstrong  and  Co., — during  his 
engagement  with  whom  he  had  designed  and  built  numerous 
war-ships  for  foreign  navies,  with  speeds  exceeding  any 
previously  attained — was  invited  by  the  Admiralty  to  assume 
the  office  of  Director  of  Naval  Construction,  which  Mr. 
White  accepted.  In  such  an  appointment  the  nation  must 
have  had  every  confidence. 

Vice-Admiral  H.S.H.  the  Prince  of  Leiningen,  G.C.B., 
was  appointed  Commander-in-Chief  at  the  Nore  on  the 
1st  July,  1885,  in  succession  to  Admiral  John  Corbett,  C.B. 

In  August,  their  Lordships  being  desirous  yet  further  to 
extend  the  inquiries  which  had  been  made  into  the  business 
of  the  Dockyards  and  the  Admiralty  departments  generally, 
so  as  to  exercise  a  more  effective  control  than  hitherto  over 
the  expenditure,  appointed  a  Committee  for  the  purpose, 

♦  See  p.  413.  t  See  p.  313,  note. 
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which  at  once  commenced  i[s  sittings,  under  the  Cbaiim^B- 
ship  of  Mr.  C.  T.  Ritchie,  M.P. 

An  event  of  great  note  was  now  about  to  occar. 
After  twenty  years  of  labour,  and  an  expenditure  of 
^3,000,000  of  money,  the  gigantic  works  of  the  Chatham 
Dockyard  Extension  were  complete.  On  Saturday,  IW 
j6th  September,  the  opening  took  place.  There  was  no 
blowing  of  trumpets,  no  pomp  of  display ;  only  a  fe* 
Officers— the  Controller  of  the  Navy,  the  Admiral-Supa- 
intendent  of  the  Yard,  Major-General  Monck  (who  might 
be  supposed  to  represent  the  Army),  Mr.  E.  A.  Beniart, 
the  Superintending  Civil  Engineer  (who  had  superintended 
the  work  from  the  commencement  to  the  end),  some 
additional  Principals  of  the  Yard  Departments  (indodiDg 
the  author  of  this  book),  with  one  or  two  other  gentle- 
men, and  a  sprinkling  of  ladies,  being  present  to  joy  orei 
the  accomplishment  of  the  great  national  undertaldng 
which,  as  was  said,  "  had  engaged  the  time  and  attentno. 
and  had  taxed  to  the  uttermost  the  experience  and  resources 
of  the  most  eminent  engineers  of  the  age ;  and  had,  as  a 
result,  provided  the  premier  Naval  Power  of  the  world  with 
one  of  the  finest  Dockyards  that  the  world  can  boast  ot" 
while  it  has  transformed  a  dreary  and  desolate  waste  iato 
a  magnificent  scene  of  life  and  activity. 

The  proceedings  were  of  the  utmost  simplicity.  In  the 
south  lock  of  the  entrance  to  the  Extension  Works  H.M.S. 
Monarch  (which  had  borne  the  body  of  Mr.  Peabody  to 
America)  lay  ready  to  start  on  her  way  to  join  the  Evolu- 
tionary Squadron.  The  few  officers  and  others  mentioned 
had  assembled.  The  tide  was  rising,  and  when  it  had 
reached  31  feet,  the  Chief  Constructor  gave  the  signal  for 
the  caisson  to  be  drawn,  to  allow  the  vessel  to  pass  out  into 
the  river.  Two  powerful  tugs  were  in  waiting  to  tow  her 
into  the  fairway:  and,  under  the  experienced  pilotage  of  the 
appointed  Officer,  the  first  passage  through  the  Extension 
Works  was  successfully  made. 

We  pause  to  speak  of  these  great  Works.  They  consisted 
princ'-  'three  large  Basins" — the  Repairing  Basin,  which 

•  sioD  Woiksat  Chatham,  Pottsmouih,  and  Qncensiovn 

ptest  vts  of  resemblance.     Floating  basins  as  well  a&  gnviag    . 
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had  a  mean  length  of  1,370  feet  and  a  width  of  700  feet,  with 
an  area  of  20.J  acres,  was  intended  chiefly  for  the  reception 
of  vessels  newJy  launched,  or  stripped  for  repair  after  being 
paid  off,  and  was  provided  with  four  graving  docks  for  the 
repair  of  ships  of  the  largest  size;  the  Factory  Basin, 
which  had  a  mean  length  of  1,245  f^^^'  ^  width  of  700  feet, 
and  an  area  of  20  acres,  and  was  intended  for  the  reception 
of  vessels  while  their  engines  and  machinery  were  being 
fitted  and  placed  on  board,"  or  were  in  course  of  removal ; 
and  the  Fitting-out  Basin,"f  which  had  a  mean  length  of 
docks  have  been  conslrucled  at  all  the  [hree  Dockyards.  The  area  of 
the  three  basins  at  Chatham  exceeds  that  at  present  provided  at  Ports- 
mouth ;  but  when  the  extensions  at  Portsmouth  are  completed,  the 
floating  accommodation  ac  both  Dockyards  will  be  nearly  equal,  amounting 
to  about  68  acres.  The  entrances  at  all  the  Dockyards  have  been  given 
a  maximum  width  of  about  94  feet ;  and  the  standard  depth  of  the  main 
entrances  is  about  31  feet,  though  the  two  outer  locksilts  at  Portsmouth 
have  been  given  a  depth  slightly  exceeding  40  feet.  All  the  locks  and 
entrances  are  furnished  with  sliding  or  slip  caissons  ;  and  the  pairs  of 
locks  both  at  Portsmouth  and  Chatham  are  convertible  into  graving  docks. 
The  locks  at  Chatham  not  only  provide  a  deep  entrance  into  the  basins, 
but  also  enable  vessels  to  avoid  a  sharp  and  circuitous  bend  of  the  river, 
which  had  to  be  traversed  to  reach  the  old  Dockyard.'' — Httrcourt, 
Harbours  and  Docks,  1885. 

*  Sir  A.  Clarke's  design  for  ihe  Extension  Works  included  the  con- 
struction on  the  south  side  of  the  Factory  Basin  of  a  large  range  of 
buildings  covering  an  area  of  1.000  feet  by  500  feet  for  the  construction 
and  repair  of  boilers,  and  the  repair  of  steam'engines  and  machinery  ; 
but  no  provision  had  yet  been  made  by  Parliament  for  carrying  out  this 
portion  of  the  plan.  Other  arrangements  were,  therefore,  for  the  lime 
made.  One  of  [he  large  iron  slip  roofs  formerly  standing  in  Woolwich 
Dockyard  was  erected,  and  lilted  as  a  machinery  shop  for  the  repair  of 
iron  ships  in  the  docks,  and  a  similar  shed  at  the  head  of  the  two  eastern 
docks  10  serve  as  a  boiler- makers'  shop  ;  while  another  shed  of  the  same 
kind  was  erected  on  the  east  side  of  No.  8  Dock,  to  scn'e  as  a  litiing-shop 
for  the  repair  of  ships  In  the  four  docks  ;  other  sheds  and  buildings  for 
woik  at  docks  and  basins  were  also  erected. 

t  An  important  piece  of  engineering  work  for  excluding  the  tidai  water 
during  the  construction  of  Ihe  Fiiiing-oui  Basin  should  be  mentioned^ — vii., 
the  formation  of  a  monster  dam,  1,400  feet  long,  enclosing  au  area  of  more 
than  20  acres.  In  forming  this  dam  arrangements  were  made  for  com- 
mencing it  at  bath  ends.  The  earth  was  tipped  at  each  end  at  all  times 
of  the  tide  till  the  embankment  rose  to  a  level  of  about  7  feet  above 
high  water  at  spring-tide.  The  object  of  this  extra  height  was  to  allow 
of  the  gradual  solidification  of  [he  embankment,  and  to  give  as  much 
weight  as  possible  for  the  complete  displacement  of  the  mud.  As  the 
work  progressed  this  height  was  repeatedly  attained,  and  as  often  the 
bank  subsided,  sometimes  to  the  depth  of  several  feet  in  u  few  hours. 
The  formation  of  the  dam  was  steadily  continued  in  this  manner  from 
both  ends,  until  the  two  solid  embankments  approached  one  another  so 
nearly  that  the  gap  between  them  became  barely  sufficient  10  allow  the 
tidal  water  to  flow  freely  in  and  out  without  washing  away  the  deposited 
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1,730  feet,  a  width  for  the  greater  part  of  its  !ei 
700  feet,*  and  an  area  of  27  J  acres,  and  was  intended,  as  its 
name  denotes,  for  ships  under  preparation  for  scivia. 
These  Basins  occupied  nearly  the  site  of  the  creek  that  of 
old  separated  St.  Mary's  Island  from  the  mainland.  Tbt 
Repairing  Basin  might  be  entered  from  the  Medway  al 
Upnor,  an  entrance,  however,  secondary  to  that  lower  down 
the  river  at  GilHngham.t  At  the  end  of  this  Basin  was  as 
opening  into  the  second  or  Factory  Basin,  which  again 
opened  into  the  third  or  Fitting-out  Basin,  and  this  op«i«l 
into  the  river  at  Gilhngham,  where  it  had  two  entrances^ 

material.  After  the  exercise  of  great  skill  and  patience  the  dam  w» 
eventually  completed,  and  ani^wcrcd  its  purpose  thoroughly,  until  tbe  wixt 
to  be  constructed  under  its  shelter  was  concluded. 

*  One  peculiarity  in  the  construction  of  these  basins  is  the  anifonn 
width  adopted.  This  is  not  an  arbitrary  dimension,  but  fixed  enl'tclT 
with  reference  to  their  advantageous  working,  long  experience  havioj 
proved  that  for  the  economical  fitting-out  orrepairof  ships  it  is  absolutdi 
essential  that  they  should  be  alongside  a  wharf,  within  easy  reach  oi 
cranes,  sheers,  or  capstans  of  sufficient  siic  and  power  for  getting  io« 
out  the  heaviest  weights  ;  and  it  follows,  therefore,  that  the  usefulness  rf 
a  basin  depends  upon  its  available  wharf  accommodation,  rather  thao  m 
mere  superficial  area.  The  length  of  the  basins  is  thus  governed  by  the 
number  of  first-class  ships,  (or  [he  berthing  of  which  it  is  considend 
desirable  to  provide  ;  and  it  is  essential,  in  order  to  avoid  the  necessityaf 
frequent  shifting,  that  the  largest  vessels  should  have  atnple  room  (m 
turning  in  the  basin  when  the  wharves  on  both  sides  are  occupied  by 

t  Ships  entering  at  Giilingham  as  they  came  up  the  Medivay  would  cut 
off  the  bend  of  the  river. 

J  Here  a  most  wise  and  necessary  provision  was  made — ^a  tidal  dock 
for  the  discharge  of  steam  colliers.  This  dock,  which  could  be  entered 
by  colliers  at  all  limes  of  the  day  or  night,  was  about  ;o  feet  wide  and 
nearly  320- feet  long,  and  would  accommodate  the  largest  collier  itttt 
enters  the  Port  of  London.  Adjacent  to  this  dock  it  was  intended  locreci 
stores  for  sea-borne  as  well  as  land-borne  coals.  Here  hundreds  of 
convicts  were  employed  daily  for  some  time  in  levelling  the  rugged  are* 
of  the  original  marsh  ground.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  greater 
work  of  levelling  the  whole  of  the  405  acres  that  composed  the  H xiension 
Works,  when  it  is  stated  that  the  quantity  of  earth  required  to  fill  up  the 
comparatively  limited  area  of  the  ground  on  the  south-east  side  of  the 
Repairing  Basin  and  the  100  feet  gangway  between  the  basins  on  the  north, 
or  river  side,  was  nbout  i,oao,ixx>  yanls  ;  and  this  work  was  carried  out  by 
convict  i^[M^^Ae  rate  of  i.oooyards  per  week.  The  soil  was  conveyed 
trom  a  a^H^Bpile  from  the  GiUingham  end  of  the  works  by  means  of 
locomMH.^  1  mllevs  ;  and  the  work  served  the  double  purpose  of 
removi  lock  which  the  Royal  Engineers  were  anxious  10  gel 

rid  of.i  ing  the  soil  required  far  making  up  the  level  of  the 

Extent  -atge  quantities  of  earth  were  also  brought  alongside 

the  wc  and  lighters  from  London.     As  many  as  twenty  of 

these  I  (ubbish   frcquenlly  airiicd  in  one  day,  a  large  pro- 
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by  locks  closed  at  both  ends  by  sliding  caissons,  and  of 
sufficient  length  and  width  to  receive  between  the  caissons 
the  largest  vessels  in  the  Navy,  having  a  depth,  moreover,  at 
high  water  of  40  feet,  and  of  23  feet  at  low  water ;  while  the 
north  lock  had  a  width  of  94*  feet,  and  the  south  a  width  of 
84A  feet,  and  both  docks  were  constructed  so  as  to  be  avail- 
able as  graving  docks,  means  being  provided  for  pumping 
them  out.*  Powerful  hydraulic  machinerj-  was  erected 
close  to  the  locks  for  working  the  sliding  caissons  and  other 
appliances,  A  handsomely-built  edifice — ^the  Engine-house 
— having  an  immense  shaft,  towering  some  130  feet  sky- 
wards, stood  at  the  Gillingham  entrance,  and  contained 
the  machinery  for  emptying  the  locks  and  other  necessary 
work. 

It  will  be  seen  that  much  time  and  trouble  will  be  saved 
by  the  judicious  arrangements  and  contiguity  of  these 
Basins.  A  vessel  launched  or  floated  out  of  dock  in  the 
"old  "  Dockyard  will  be  taken  into  the  Repairing  Basin  at 
the  Upnor  entrance,  and  placed  in  dock  for  the  completion 
of  any  work  that  requires  such  accommodation.  She  will 
then  be  transferred  to  the  Factory  Basin  for  the  reception 
of  her  engines  and  boilers,  and  be  afterwards  replaced  in 
the  Repairing  Basin  for  all  work  connected  with  her  hull. 
And  then  she  will  be  removed  to  the  Fitting-out  Basin  to  be 
rigged,  to  receive  her  guns,  stores,  and  coals,  and  to  be 
made  in  all  respects  ready  for  sea.  When  a  ship  is  paid  off, 
the  process  will  be  reversed.  In  the  Fitting-out  Basin  she 
will  be  dismantled,  and  her  guns  and  stores  will  be  .removed. 
She  will  then  be  passed  into  the  Factory  Basin,  for  the 
removal  of  her  engines  and  boilers.  She  will  be  subse- 
quently placed  in  the  Repairing  Basin,  to  be  docked,  re- 
paired, and  again  passed  on  to  completion.  Provision  was 
made  in  all  the  Basins  for  powerful  sheers  and  cranes  to  be 
placed  in  the  most  convenient  positions  for  working.  In  all 
cases  the  foundations  were  prepared  for  these  machines 
while  the  walls  were  in  course  of  construction  ;  but,  owing 
portion  of  the  cargoes  being  the  debris  from  the  Northumberland  Avenue 


li-fouling  composition,  etc., at  the  last 


before  their  leaving 
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to  their  great  cost,  it  was  arranged  that  the  cranes  and 
sheers  themselves  should  be  provided  only  as  from  timeW 
time  they  became  necessary.  Lofty  sheers  140  feet  high. 
the  most  powerful  that  had  ever  been  constructed,  were 
erected  at  the  centre  of  the  south  wall  of  the  Repairinj 
Basin.  They  were  worked  by  steam-power,  and  had  been 
tested  with  a  weight  of  100  tons. 

A  very  important  and  interesting,  though  a  subordtnatt 
feature  in  the  scheme  for  the  extension  of  the  Yard  was  the 
construction  of  an  Artesian  Well.  It  was  not  until  a  depti 
of  903  feet  5  inches  below  the  surface  had  been  reached— 
through  "  made  ground  "  and  alluvial  mud,  loamy  giafd, 
loam,  soft  chalk,  hard  chalk,  chalk  marl,  gault,  rock,  greeaid 
sandy  marl,  and  rock  again — that  a  sufficient  supply  «' 
suitable  water  was  obtained.  The  supply  was  at  the  rate  of  ■ 
514  tons  in  twenty-four  hours,  the  water  rising  to  a  level  of 
ig  feet  above  the  ground-line,  or  933  feet  above  the  botioo 
of  the  bore-hole.  The  temperature  of  the  water  as  it  rost 
from  the  bore-pipe  was  as  high  as  65°  Fahr. 

The  total  expense  of  all  these  works,  including  the  cost  of 
site  and  convict  labour  (valued  at  £iflQ,Q'^o),  amounts,  aJ 
we  have  said,  to  about  ^^3, 000,000.  As  many  as  1,700 
convicts  were  sometimes  engaged  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
Extension ;  but  as  it  progressed  the  number  was  greatly 
reduced,  and  on  the  average  only  about  1,000  prisoncfi 
had  been  constantly  employed  from  the  commencemeot. 
The  labour  of  a  convict  is  at  the  lowest  computation  worth 
£zo  a  year,  and  as  the  prisoners  were  employed  at  least 
eighteen  years,  the  value  of  their  labour  in  the  aggregate 
amounted  to  something  like  the  sum  named.  The  experi- 
ment is  not  on  the  whole  considered  very  favourable  to  the 
employment  of  convict  labour." 

*  Mr.  Bemays,  to  whom  wc  owe  much  of  the  information  herein  givM 
respectiny  the  Extension  Works,  observes  :  "  Opinions  may  differ  much  as 
to  \\ii. pioporlion  of  the  cost  of  labour  that  may  be  saved  by  the  etnploy- 
menl  of  convicts.  Owing  to  the  netessiiy  of  prisoners  keeping  rieidi; 
lo  specified  and  comparatively  short  hours  of  work,  to  want  of  skill  oo 
their  part,  and  10  hindrances  of  various  kinds,  due  to  the  requirements  vi 
discipline,  and  to  other  causes  too  numerous  to  enter  upon  hct«,  it  is 
always  requisite  to  supplement  the  labour  of  prisoners  by  thai  of  a  pro- 
portion of  freemen,  varying  perhaps  from  S  to  1 5  per  cent.,  according  W 
the  nature  of  the  work  to  be  done.,  jThe  smallest  experience  of  com'^ 
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Great  honour  is  due  to  Sir  Andrew  Clarke,  K.C.M.G., 
CLE,,  R.E.,  for  designing,  and  to  Major-General  G.  Pasley, 
C.B.,  K.E.,  and  Mr.  E.  A.  Bernays,  C.E.,  as  well  as  to 
Mr.  Gabrtelli,  the  contractor,  for  carrj'ing  out,  this  gigantic 
work.  It  might  have  been  hoped  that  the  completion  of  so 
great  a  national  enterprise  would  have  been  crowned  by 
some  distinguished  honours  conferred  upon  these  gentlemen, 
and  many  would  have  been  gratified  had  Mr.  Bernays  been 
knighted  ;  but  this  does  not  seem  to  have  been  thought  of. 

In  the  course  of  the  excavations  on  St.  Mary's  Island  the 
remains  of  many  of  the  French  prisoners  who  died  during 
their  incarceration  on  board  the  ships  in  the  Medway*  were 
found,  and  received  honourable  treatment.  A  little  Cemetery 
of  about  200  feet  square  was  formed  within  the  Extension 
Works,  railed  in,  and  laid  out  in  flower-beds  and  gravelled 
pathways;  and  a  suitable   Monument  +  was  erected  in  the 

labour,  moreover,  will  satisfy  anyone  that  in  its  employment  the  amount 
a\  plant  requisite  and  the  lime  the  plant  is  required  for  any  given  work, 
are  greatly  in  excess  of  what  is  necessary  when  a  similar  work  is  executed 
by  tlie  labour  of  skilled  freemen,  while  the  cost  of  supervision  of  convicts 
is  also  very  much  greater.  Taking  these  circumstances  into  account,  I 
am  of  opinion  that  if  7$  per  cent,  of  the  labour,  which  [  consider  to 
average  about  1  s  per  cent,  of  the  entire  cost,  be  saved  by  the  employment 
of  prisoners,  iheit  work  must  have  been  directed  with  great  skill  and 
judgment,  and  have  been  executed  under  very  favourable  conditions. 
Adding  this  possible  saving  of  i;  per  cent,  on  the  labour  10  the  possible 
saving  of  10  per  cent,  on  materials,  plmt,  profit,  etc.,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  utmost  economy  to  be  effected  by  the  employment  of  prisoners'  labour 
on  average  public  works  cannot  exceed  25  per  cent. 

"  I  have  not  made  these  remarks  because  I  desire  to  detract  in  the 
slightest  degree  from  the  desirability,  in  suitable  cases,  of  employing 
prisoners  on  public  works,  inasmuch  as  1  confidently  believe  that  in  many 
instances  they  can  be  employed  with  great  advantage  to  the  country,  even 
though  it  could  be  proved  that  not  the  slightest  pecuniary  saving  would 
accrue  from  their  labours.  But  ...  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  with  works 
of  the  character  of  those  at  Chatham,  unless  the  country  is  prepared  to 
pay,  at  least,  three-fourths  of  the  cost  of  the  same  work  if  executed  by 
contract,  the  result  will  be  certain  disappointment." 

"  Convict  labour,"  says  Harcourt,  "  has  been  employed  on  the  works  at 
Chatham ;  but  this  assistance  must  be  regarded  rather  as  afToiding 
occupation  for  convicts,  than  as  effecting  much  economy  in  the  execution 
of  the  works." 

•  Sec  p.  91. 

t  The  plinth  and  steps  are  of  granite,  and  the  pedestal  is  quadrangular 
the  four  panels  being  of  granite.  A  finely-carved  female  figure  in  armour, 
and  cloaked,  holding  in  her  hand  an  inverted  torch,  occupies  the  central 
position,  while  above  the  figure  is  a  canopied  and  gromed  spire,  ter- 
minating in  crockets  and  gilt  linials.  The  whole  was  erected  and  is  kepi 
in  order  at  the  expense  of  Government,  the  sum  of  £1^  a  year  being 
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centre  bearing  the  following  interesting  and  affecting  in- 
scription : 

Here  are  gathered  togeiher 

The  remains  of  many  brave  soldiers  and  sailors, 

Who,  having  once  been  the  foes,  and  afterwards 

capiives  of  England, 

Now  find  rest  in  her  suil. 

Remembering  no  more  tlie  animosities  of  war  or 

the  sorrows  of  Imprisonment. 
They  were  deprived  of  the  consolation  of  closing 

Among  the  countryn>en  they  loved  ; 

Ilut  [hey  have  been  laid  in  an  honouied  grave 

By  a  nation  which  knows  how  to  respect  valour^J 

And  to  sympathii^e  with  niisfortune. 

In  connection  with  the  Extension  Works  a  Railway  was 
laid  down  which  runs  through  the  Old  and  New  Dockyaids. 
It  has  been  found  most  useful  in  the  conveyance  of  store. 
and  connects  itself  with  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dovei 
1  line,  so  that  supplies  from  contractors  and  others  can 
fily  be  brought  into  the  Yard,  while  Naval  Officers  and 
llinen  can  go  direct  to  their  homes  after  being  paid  08 
Without  passing  through  the  towns.  Carriages  are  provided 
for  the  conveyance  of  the  Yard  Officers  to  and  fro,  special 
carriages  being  appropriated  for  the  use  of  the  Admiralty. 
the  Superintendent,  and  the  Principal  Officers. 

The  Kent  Arch^ological  Society  this  year  visited  S»nd- 
wich  and  Richborough  Castle,"  the  latter  of  which  Mr.  Roach 

granted  by  the  AdmiraJiy  for  its  maintenance.  It  is  gratifying  to  knw 
that  the  following  letter  was  subsequently  to  its  erection  received  by  tbe 
Admiralty  from  the  French  Ambassador  : 

"  The  Covemmenl  of  the  Republic  has  Iwen  made  acquainted  i1kob(1i 
me  with  the  recent  decision  taken  by  the  Government  of  the  Qimoi  to 
assure  the  preservation  of  the  funeral  monument  -it  Chatham,  whcic  tttt 
the  remains  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  ihe  First  Empiri;,  who  died 
prisoners  of  war  on  board  the  English  hulks.  1  am  char;grd  in  vaikt 
known  to  your  Lordships  thai  the  Minister  of  Marine  luifbeea  particnlitlY 
affected  at  the  initiative  taken  in  this  matter  by  the  British  Admin iuruion- 
1  shall  be  much  obliged  to  you  tf  you  will  malic  known  to  Her  Major's 
Government  the  sincere  feelings  of  gratitude  of  the  Govcmiacni  of  (K 
Republic  for  the  homage  rendered  to  our  deceased  soldiers. 

■■  (Signed)  WAnwKCTOS' 

*  Richborough  Castle  has  since  been  purchased  by  subscript 
trustees  have  been  appointed  to  take  care  of  11. 
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Smith,  F.S.A.,  described  to  us.  The  next  day  we  visited 
Walmer,  seeing  the  room  in  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
died,  and  the  other  historic  apartments.  A  little  later  on 
Mr.  Roach  Smith  lectured  in  our  cathedral  city  on  "  Roman 
Rochester." 

The  Kev.  John  Wordsworth,  Canon  of  Rochester  (1883), 
was  this  year  appointed  Bishop  of  Salisbury. 

Mr.  "Rob  Roy"  Macgregor,  whose  "Thousand  Miles" 
and  other  adventurous  canoe  voyages  had  so  much  interested 
the  public,  and  who  was  ever  busy  in  philanthropic  work, 
paid  us  a  visit  about  this  time  at  Mrs.  Daniel's  Soldiers' 
Institute.  I  had  much  pleasure  in  meeting  him,  and  in 
receiving  from  him  a  little  volume  with  which  he  kindly 
presented  me,  the  "  Loss  (by  fire)  of  the  Kent,  East  India- 
man,"  from  which  he  was  the  first  to  be  handed  out  when 
sailing  in  1S25  with  his  parents  for  India  a  fortnight  after 
his  birth. 

To  the  names  of  the  other  self-made  men  who  have  been 
associated  with  our  dockyards  we  have  now  to  add  that  of 
Mr.  William  Pearce.  He  was  born  at  Bronipton  (Chatham) 
in  1833  (his  father  being  a  Shipwright  Oflicer  of  Chatham 
Yard),  was  entered  as  a  shipwright  apprentice  at  Chatham  in 
1847,  and,  after  completing  his  apprenticeship,  was  for  some 
time  employed  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Oliver  Lang,  the  then 
Master  Shipwright  at  this  Yard.  In  1S57  he  was  appointed 
Leading  Man,  in  1858  a  Draftsman,  and  in  1S61  was  pro- 
moted to  Inspector  of  .Shipwrights.  After  a  short  time  he 
obtained  an  appointment  as  Surveyor  of  Shipping  for  Lloyd's, 
and  was  eventually  selected  as  head  of  the  staff  on  the 
North-east  coast  of  Scotland.  In  1864  he  joined  the  great 
firm  of  Napier  and  Sons  as  manager  of  their  shipbuilding 
Yard  at  Govan.  In  1870  the  firm  of  John  Elder  and  Co. 
was  formed,  and  he  became  Managing  Partner  in  what  is 
now  known  as  the  Fairfield  Company's  Works,'  of  which  in 

•  Prior  to  1870  only  83  vessels,  rcpresenlmg  a  tonnage  of  74,284,  were 
launched  from  Fairfield.  During  the  time  of  Mr,  Pearcc's  connection 
with  it  312  ships  were  built  there,  representing  493,840  tons.  The  firm 
also  buih  the  engines  of  H.M.S.  JnftexibU.  Mr.  Pearce  built  also  the 
first  "Atlantic  greyhound,"  the  Arisona,  followed  by  the  Alaska  in  1881, 
and  Ihc  Oregon  in  1883.  In  1884  the  UmMa  and  the  Elruria  were  built 
for  the  Cunard  Company,  and  each  in  its  turn  "  held  the  record."    The 
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1879  he  became  sole  owner.     He  was  now  (in  December, 
1885)  elected  as  M.P.  for  Govan.* 

The  Hcro^  third-class  screw  battle-ship,  of  six  guns,  and 
the  Mersey  and  Severn^  second-class  screw  cruisers,  of  twelve 
guns  each,  were  launched,  and  ten  ships  sold  out  of  the 
service,  this  year  at  Chatham. 

whole  of  the  North  Gennan  Lloyd's  Atlantic  fleet,  as  it  was  constructed 
in  1884,  was  built  by  Mr.  Pearce. 

*  Mr.  Pearce  was  re-elected  M.P.  for  Govan  in  July,  1886.  He  was 
created  a  Baronet  21st  June,  1887  ;  became  Deputy- Lieutenant  of  Lanark- 
shire, and  died,  after  amassing  a  considerable  fortune,  in  1888.  He  was 
brought  back  to  his  birthplace  to  be  buried,  and  a  public  statue  of  him 
has  since  been  erected  in  Govan. 
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CHAPTER   XL. 

FINALE, 

THE  Naval  Estimates  for  1886-87  provided  ;f 305,954  for 
4,517  Established  and  Hired  Men  in  Chatham  Yard, 
including  men  of  the  Yard-craft  and  the  cost  of 
Victualling  them,  and  the  expense  of  Teams ;  and  ;f 9,679 
for  109  Police.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  Wages 
for  Chatham  Yard  now  exceeded  ;^i,ooo  a  day  for  the  313 
working  days  of  the  year.  The  number  of  men  borne  on 
the  books  on  or  about  the  ist  April  was  5,336,*  and  it 
seemed  likely  to  go  on  increasing.  It  had  become  absolutely 
necessary  for  me  to  submit  a  proposition  (which  was  sup- 
ported by  the  Admiral  Superintendent)  for  the  erection  of 
a  new  and  very  large  and  commodious  Wages  Pay  Office.t 

Among  other  recommendations  of  the  Committee  of 
Inquiry  appointed  last  year  by  the  Admiralty  was  the 
appointment  of  a  new  Officer  at  Portsmouth,  Chatham,  and 
Devonport,  to  be  called  the  Civil  Assistant,  whose  duty 
should  be  to  assist  the  Admiral  Superintendent  in  the 
general  administration  of  the  Yard,  including  the  distribu- 
tion and  supervision  of  labour,  and  who  should  be  con- 
stantly employed  in  •  inspecting  work  in  progress,  and 
assuring  himself  that  it  was  satisfactorily  and  economically 
conducted.  Such  Officers  (who  were  necessarily  men  of 
large  experience,  skill,  activity,  and  judgment)  were  accord- 
ingly appointed,  at  a  salary  of  ^f  1,000  per  annum,  which  it 
was  anticipated  they  would  more  than  save. 

*  See  p.  442. 

t  This  building  was  erected  after  my  retirement. 

VOL.   II.  35 
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Other  important  economical  arrangements  were  intro- 
duced by  Professor  Elgar,  who  had  last  year  been  appointed 
Director  of  Dockyards.  The  Estimates  for  shipttuilding 
were  now  required  to  be  made  in  a  detail  not  previously 
demanded.  After  the  receipt  of  the  drawings  from  the 
Admiralty  at  the  several  Yards,  a  complete  specificati 
was  to  be  furnished  showing  the  estimated  cost  of  material 
for  each  important  part  of  the  structure,  and  that  of  labour 
for  each  part,  with  the  cost  for  each  trade  to  be  employed 
on  the  ship  ;  and  this  was  to  be  approved  by  their  Lordsbipi 
before  the  vessel  was  proceeded  with.  The  expenditure 
could  thus  be  closely  watched,  and  a  considerable  saving 
was  expected.* 

On  the  ist  May  Admiral  W.  Codrington,  C.B,,  w^s  ap- 
pointed Superintendent  of  Chatham  Yard,  in  succession  to 
Admiral  G.  W.  Watson,  who  then  bade  us  adieu.  He  was 
an  excellent  Officer;  and  with  Mrs.  Watson  and  daughter 
will  long  be  remembered  at  Chatham  for  their  hospitality 
and  kindness.  The  Admiral  favoured  me  with  a  gift  of  his 
photograph,  which  occupies  a  prominent  place  in  my  litde 
gallerj'  of  portraits  of  men  of  eminence  whom  I  have  known. 

•  The  result,  we  learn,  has  been  thai  our  Uock>'ard  ships  have 
built  practically  to  estimate,  and  in  many  cases  at  Hortsiiiouth.  ChalhaoL 
and  Devonport  for  a  smaller  sum  than  estimated,  which  is  aitrihutcid  to 
dearer  specifications  and  fewer  alterations  than  were  made  t>cfotv 
Ships  are  now  (1895)  buih  in  Her  Majesty's  Dockyards  as  Uieaply  as  irf 
contract,  and  in  some  cases  more  cheaply.  One  additional  reason  for 
this  is  that  the  progress  of  ships  is  not  now  retarded  by  waiting  for 
material  or  armament,  as  all  contractors  arc  strictly  bound  down  to  lim^ 
which  is  an  Important  factor  in  the  cost  of  ships,  as  the  longci  -    -  ■ 

hand  the  greater  her  cost. 

With  the  great  change  in  our  ships,  noted  on  the  next  page,  a  gical 
change  in  the  life  and  training  of  a  sailor  has  come,  a  change  so  greU 
that  one  of  Nelson's  old  sea-dogs,  or  even  a  Jackie  of  our  laie  wan 
would  be  dumfoundcd  at  the  manifold  duties  required  of  a 
man-of-war's  m.ui.    Jack  must  be  a  soldier  nowadays  as  well  as  a 

He  must  understand  the  intricate  mechanism  of  the  revolving , 

the  delicate  siehts  and  complicated  breech  apparatus  of  Uie  heavy  gam 
with  their  hydraulic  mountings,  the  manual  and  care  of  his  magxthw 
rifle  and  his  self-cocking  revolver,  as  well  as  how  to  go  aloft  in  a  gale  ft 
wind  and  "  pass  the  weather  earring,"  to  pull  an  oar  in  a  boat,  or  to  knot 
and  splice  a  rope.  In  a  man-of-war's  crew  of  to-day,  many  of  the  mea 
must  be  specially  trained  for  the  peculiar  kind  of  work  falling  to  tfaar 
share  in  the  general  tout-msemhU  of  modem  scientific  appliances  ihil 
are  necessary  to  ensure  the  efRciency  of  the  ship  as  an  instrument  <t 
warfare,  and  to  provide  for  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  those  serving  OS 
board  of  her, — Scribner. 
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On  that  same  ist  May  I  completed  my  forty  years'  Dock- 
yard service.* 

Here,  then,  we  rest. 

And  now  let  us  sum  up  the  conclusions  of  our  forty  years' 
Dockyard  life  and  experience. 

Our  Navy — the  growth  of  a  thousand  years,f  and  which 
during  that  time  has  protected  our  coasts,  and  made  Great 
Britain  the  mistress  of  the  seas — has,  within  the  period 
under  review  (1846-86),  been  entirely  transformed  \\  her 
ships  of  wood,  sailing  by  the  wind,  and  carrying  feeble, 
though  effective  (and  even  famous)  ordnance,  having  given 
way  to  citadels  of  iron  encased  in  thick  armour,  propelled  by 
steam  and  the  screw,  turreted  for  revolving  guns,  and  pro- 
vided with  prodigious  artillery  and  projectiles;  while  the 
Ram  and  the  Torpedo  have  been  added  to  their  destructive 
powers,  electricity  has  been  employed  to  supplement  their 

*  The  following  are  the  details  of  my  Dockyard  service  : 


Appointment, 


Clerk,  3rcl  class,  Sheer- 
ness 

Clerk,  3rd  class,  Chat- 
ham 

Clerk,  2nd  class,  Chat- 
ham 

Clerk,  ist  class,  Chat- 
ham 

Acting  Accountant, 
Sheemess 

Accountant,  Sheemess 

Cashier,  Sheemess 

Storekeeper     and 

Cashier.  Sheemess 
Cashier,  Chatham 


Salary, 


£Bo  to  £iso 
£Qoto£iSp 

£^^5  to  £aso 

£soo  and  £9  as. 

lodging-money 

£Spo,  and  £73 
for  house 
£soo,  and 

official  residence 
;f  500,  and 

official  residence 

£5SP  to  <6oo. 

and  official  resi- 
dence 


From 

I  May,  1846 
6  May.  1848 
I  April,  1855 
I  April,  1856 
37  Dec,  i860 
I  Oct..  i86x 
I  April,  1865 
6  March,  1870 
16  March,  1875 


To 

C 

1 

1 

5  Mav,  1848 

a 

0 

31  March,  1855 

6 

II 

31  March,  1856 

I 

0 

26  Dec,  i860 

4 

9 

30  Sept.,  1 861 

0 

9 

31  March.  1865 

3 

6 

5  March,  1870 

4 

II 

15  March,  1875 

S 

0 

I  June.  1886' 

II 

3 

Total  service    40    i 

t  See  p.  5,  note. 

j  It  has  been  said,  however  (let  us  remember),  by  the  Admiralty  Com- 
mittee on  Designs,  that  ^'  a  perfect  ship  of  war  is  a  desideratum  which 
has  never  yet  been  obtained  ;  any  nearer  approach  to  perfection  in  one 
direction  invariably  brings  with  it  disadvantages  in  the  other." 


'  One  month  from  expiration  of  service  being  allowed  for  consideration  of  claim  for 
pension. 
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forces,  and  innumerable  engines*  have  been  mustered  to 
contribute  to  the  general  efficiency.  Yet  we  would  re- 
member that  our  strength  lies  in  the  favour  of  Him  whom 
we  acknowledge  in  the  Flag — the  Union  Jack — carried  aloft 
by  every  British  man-of-war,  bearing  the  sacred  emblem  of 
our  Faith:  Whose  winds  scattered  and  wrecked  the  in- 
vading fleets  of  Spain  ;  Who  alone  can  still  the  restless 
billows  and  the  destructive  tempest,  and  give  victor)"  to 
valour  in  the  hour  of  battle.  And  we  seek  not  conquest 
and  spoliation,  but  only  the  maintenance  of  our  empire, 
the  security  of  our  commerce,  the  deliverance  of  the 
oppressed,  the  freedom  of  the  slave.  Nor  has  our  Na*7 
been  employed  for  these  ends  alone,  but,  as  we  have  seen, 
it  has  rendered  invaluable  aid  to  science,  it  has  helped  » 
unite  the  Old  and  New  Worlds,  solved  the  problem  of  the 
North- West  Passage,  and  explored  the  all  but  unfathomable 
depths  of  the  ocean,! 

•  ''  Perhaps  in  nothing  has  the  advance  of  the  use  of  steam  been  s» 
exlraordinary  as  in  the  number  of  auxiliary  engines  now  consideicd  necefr 
sary.  And  this  is  a  source  of  danger.  The  Sampareil,  for  exampld 
has,  in  addition  to  her  main  engines,  fifty-eight  auxiliary  steam-engisesiM 
board  : 


Main  circulating  enfjines 
Au.\iliary  condenser  engines  . 
Main  fire  engines 
Auxiliary  fire  engines  ... 

Hilge  engines 

Turning  engines 
Reversing  engines 

Distilled  water 

Drain-tank  

Evaporator  feed 
Ventilation  supply 
Ventilation  exhaust      ... 


Forced  draught ... 
'    Main  feed 
Auviliary  feed     ... 
Air  compressinj' 
Uyn»mo 

Hydraulic  pumping 

'  Auxiliary  pumping 
Friedman's  ejectors 


Total 


"Steam  machinery  now  fulfils  every  function  of  ihe  Intter-dav iranclwt 
Its  very  air  and  light,  its  steering  and  anchoring,  the  training  and 
loading  of  its  ^uns,  ihe  motive-power  of  its  torpedoes,  all  these  and 
many  other  things  without  steam  could  not  he." — Captain  EmnOej 
A'ilmui,  li.N. 

t  The  Daily  CkronicU  of  December  i,  1895,  remarks  :  "Amongst  tJ»e 
great  events  of  the  scientific  year  must  be  ranked  the  completion  of  the 
report  of  the  Ckallmar  Expedition.  This  mighty  document,  conuuninf 
2i),joo  pages,  and  illustrated  by  over  3,000  lithographic  pIucs.  copptf 
plates,  charts,  maps,  and  diagrams,  is  the  result  of  Ihe  work  iniitawd  t>r 
the  Royal  Society  a  quarter  of  a  century  .igo.  The  Challenger  w»s  fitiM 
out  by  the  Government  in  1872,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  society, 
and  she  spent  four  years  in  scouring  the  great  ocean  basins  for 
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We  have  seen  that  Schools  of  Naval  Architecture  have 
been  established  from  time  to  time,  and  have  produced 
Naval  Architects  of  the  highest  eminence;  that  these 
Schools  have  culminated  in  the  Koyal  Naval  College,  and 
that  provision  has  thus  been  made  for  building  our  future 
navies;  that  an  Institution  of  Naval  Architects  has  been 
founded  in  London,  and  a  Chair  of  Naval  Architecture  in 
Glasgow  University ;  and  that  the  Naval  Architects,  as 
befits  the  supreme  importance  and  grandeur  of  the  Navy 
they  build,  have  been  formed  into  a  Royal  Corps. 

We  have  seen  that,  while  the  types  of  ships  have  been 
continually  changing  since  i860,  our  Royal  Dockyards, 
which  have  created  and  maintain  our  Navy,  have  shown 
themselves  equal  to  the  construction  of  vessels  of  the  most 
novel  and  elaborate  design  in  a  new  and  difficult  material ; 
we  have  also  seen  that,  while  we  have  been  able  to  dispense 
with  two  Yards  which  were  no  longer  efficient,  it  has  become 
the  more  important  to  maintain  the  remaining  establish- 
ments in  efficiency,  and  that  we  need  the  supplemental  aid 
(under  official  inspection)  of  private  Yards,  which  in  time 
past  have  rendered  to  us  great  and  in  some  cases  invaluable 
service,  though  it  would  never  do  for  the  nation  to  be 
entirely  dependent  on  private  yards,  which  in  time  of  war 
might  fail  us. 

In  the  survey  of  our  Dockyards,  our  attention  has  been 
confined  to  Sheerness  and  Chatham.  We  have  seen  that  we 
possess  at  Sheerness  a  Port  in  which  ships  of  the  largest  size 
may  find  harbour  in  deep  water  at  all  times  of  the  tide ;  and 
a  Naval  Arsenal  at  the  very  mouths  of  the  Thames  and  Med- 
way  which,  in  case  of  a  Northern  Expedition,  would  be^ 
as  it  has  been — invaluable  for  the  immediate  repair  and  fit- 
ment of  our  men-of-war,  and  which,  by  the  enlargement  and 


Two  volumes  are  devoted  to  the  log  of  the  dislinguishcd  deep-sea  fishers. 
There  are  three  volumes  dealing  with  the  physics  and  cheraisity  of  the 
ocean,  one  with  deep-sea  deposits  and  geology,  two  with  botany,  and 
forty  with  marine  zoology,  llie  scientific  men  of  nearly  every  civiliied 
State  are  numbered  amongst  the  contributors,  though  the  bulk  of  the 
work  has  been  done  by  our  countrymen  nnd  colonists.  It  is  a  task 
worthy  of  (he  rulers  of  the  sea,  atid  we  arc  not  surprised  that  one  of  the 
Royal  medals  has  been  bestowed  on  Dr.  John  Slurray,  under  whose 
supervision  the  icport  has  been  brought  to  a  conclusion." 
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extension  of  its  docks,  would  be  capable  of  receiving  a  large 
number  of  the  finest  ironclads,  (The  sea-u-alls  of  Sheppey, 
however,  as  we  have  shown,  demand  attention.)  We  ha« 
seen  that  at  Chatham — which  continues  to  construct,  as  it 
has  constructed  for  centuries,  some  of  the  largest  ships  in  our 
Navy,  and  was  the  first  of  our  Royal  Yards  to  build  ships 
of  iron^Basins  and  Docks  have  been  provided  at  a  cost  of 
£3,000,000,  which  have  made  it  one  of  the  very  finest  Dock- 
yards in  the  world — the  largest,  indeed,  possessed  by  any 
nation — and  which,  if  the  Medway  be  kept  (as  it  doubtless 
will  in  future  be)  duly  dredged,  will  enable  it  to  receive, 
shelter,  and  repair  any  number  of  the  most  gigantic  of  our 
Leviathans.  And  we  have  seen  that  both  these  Yards  have, 
within  the  period  of  our  review,  been  placed  in  a  state  of  com- 
plete defence,  without  by  extensive  fortifications,  and  atilkin 
by  the  careful  and  vigilant  custody  of  the  Metropolitan  Police- 
As  regards  the  internal  administration  of  these  great 
national  establishments,  it  has  been  said  by  an  independeot 
observer  that  the  whole  machinery  of  our  Dockyard  manage- 
ment is  "the  result  of  ages  of  experience,  and  the  sugges- 
tions of  highly- talented  and  practical  men."  We  have  seen 
that  our  Yards  are  governed  (under  the  Board  of  Admiralty) 
by  experienced  Naval  Officers;  that  their  operations  are 
conducted  by  able  professionals;  and  that  they  are  filled 
with  highly-respectabie  workpeople,  who  are  said  on  high 
authority  to  be  "  amongst  the  pick  of  the  artisans  of  the 
United  Kingdom,"  and  who,  though  they  may  sometimes 
be  thought  to  be  wanting  in  application,  are  not  only  skilful 
artificers,  turning  out  constantly  first-class  work,  but  haw 
shown  themselves  ready,  if  required,  to  take  up  arms  io 
defence  of  the  Yards ;  and  that  all  the  established  people 
are  attached  to  the  national  service  by  a  system  of  pensioos 
which,  while  it  compels  them  to  retire  before  they  become 
infirm  through  age,  ensures  them  a  provision  for  their  de- 
clining years.  The  nation  is  thus  relieved  from  dependence 
on  casual  or  temporary  employes,  who,  however  serviceable 
as  supplementary  aids,  might  fail  us  in  a  time  of  per3 
(though  even  these  receive  gratuities  on  discharge  according 
to  length  of  service,  which  might  induce  them  at  such  tim«s 
to  remain) ;  while  it  is  free  from  any  danger  of  strikes,  wbicb 


in  the  outer  world  paralyze  trade,  and  in  a  national  emergency 
might  be  ruinous.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  more 
supervision  of  the  workpeople  appears  to  be  required,  to- 
gether with  a  system  of  rewards  and  punishments  in  the 
hands  of  the  immediately  supervising  Officers,  which  would 
tend  to  encourage  the  most  deserving,  to  stimulate  the 
languid,  and  to  correct  any  who  may  be  found  to  be  idling. 

We  have  seen  that  our  Dockyards  are  no  longer  the  refuge 
of  political  nominees,  as  they  were  in  1846,  but  national 
workshops  in  which  none  are  entered  but  such  as  are  found 
by  systematic  examination  to  be  in  every  respect  duly 
qualified.  The  Officers  are  men  of  tried  ability  and  char- 
acter. The  Clerks — a  numerous  and  important  class — have 
been  required  by  the  institution  of  new  Civil  Service  Regula- 
tions to  pass  open  competitive  examinations  of  a  character 
which  goes  far  to  ensure  their  efficiency  :  and  have  received 
such  an  increase  of  their  salaries  and  other  privileges  as 
afford  inducements  to  the  best  men  to  enter  the  Service,  and 
encourage  the  cause  of  Education  throughout  the  land. 
And,  as  we  have  seen,  compulsorj'  retirement  at  the  age  of 
sixty,  or  at  the  latest  sixty-five,  keeps  the  service  in  a  state 
of  efficiency  and  vigour. 

We  have  seen  that,  while  in  1846  there  were  no  proper 
"returns"  of  Dockyard  Expenses  rendered  to  the  nation,  a 
regularly  organized  system  of  Accounts  has  now  been  intro- 
duced, in  which  the  cost  of  every  Ship  and  Service  is  shown, 
and  every  penny  expended  is  accounted  for;  a  system  which 
is  admitted  to  be  unique  in  its  excellence,  and  has  elicited 
the  admiration  of  our  French  neighbours.  It  may  be  added 
that  this  system  embraces  due  care  for  the  purchase  and 
manufacture  of  Naval  Stores  in  our  Yards,  and  for  bringing 
to  account  every  article,  of  which  there  are  some  30,000 
different  sorts.  And  we  have  seen  that  every  effort  has  been 
made  to  conduct  the  business  of  the  Yards  in  the  most 
economical  manner  consistent  with  efficiency;  and  that 
Royal  Commissions  and  Admiralty  Committees  have  from 
time  to  time  been  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  arrange- 
ments of  each  Dockyard.  Whatever  expense  may  attend 
the  maintenance  of  our  Dockyards  may  therefore  be  fairly 
regarded  as  a  premium  for  national  insurance. 
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Allied,  as  we  have  been,  with  both  Na\-y  and  Army,  we 
have  noticed  with  interest  the  Sailors'  Homes  and  other 
Institutes  which  have  been  established  in  our  time,  and 
which  have  been  of  such  great  benefit  to  both  our  sailors 
and  soldiers.  Connected,  too,  as  our  Dockyard  people,  the 
sailors  in  our  ports,  and  the  soldiers  in  our  garrisons,  are 
with  the  towns  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood,  we  have 
taken  special  interest  in  the  history  and  condition  of  these 
places.  We  have  seen  that  from  an  unhealthy  and  almost 
unknown  locality  Sheerness  has  become  a  salubrious  summer 
resort,  and  that  Chatham  and  Rochester — and  particulariy 
the  latter — have  each  special  claims  to  our  attention.  Oar 
holiday  travels  have  brought  many  pleasant  and  interesting 
matters  under  our  notice  which  we  have  ventured  to  speak 
of  to  our  readers,  especially  such  as  have  been  connected 
with  Religion,  Science,  and  Literature,  popular  Education, 
and  Free  Libraries.  And,  finally,  we  have  noticed  with 
pleasure  those  "self-made  men"  who,  by  their  talents,  iheir 
toil,  and  their  perseverance,  have  raised  themselves  to  dis- 
tinction, and  have  left  examples  to  the  world  which  niany 
may  be  led  to  follow.  We  are  of  opinion,  however,  it  must 
be  added,  that  all  persons  trained  at  the  expense  of  the 
public  should  be  required  to  devote  the  professional  know- 
ledge they  have  thus  gained  to  their  country's  service. 

And  now,  before  we  leave  Chatham,  let  us  glance  around 
the  Yard,  In  No.  2  Dock  lies  the  ImmortaUte,  a  large,  twin- 
screw,  armour-belted  cruiser,  of  5,000  tons,  and  8,500  indi- 
cated horse-power,  to  carry  twelve  guns,  the  first  keel-plaie 
of  which  was  laid  down  in  January,  and  which  will  probably 
be  completed  in  October.  Hard  by  lies  the  Tytu,  screw 
troop-ship,  3.560  tons.  In  No.  3  Dock  lies  the  Mcmy, 
second-class  steam  cruiser,  4,050  tons,  6,000  indicated  horse- 
power, launched  last  year,  and  to  be  completed  in  a  few 
months,  which  will  also  carry  twelve  guns.  In  No.  3  Slip, 
lower  down  the  Yard,  is  one  of  those  steamers  built  to  lake 
part  in  the  last  Nile  Expedition.  Leaving  the  "  Old  "  and 
proceeding  to  the  "  New  "  Yard  (or  "  Extension  "),  we  tind 
a  little  Navy  of  itself,  vessels  of  many  descriptions,  and  that 
in  large  numbers.  Here  is  the  armour-plated  PcneJopi, 
4,47a  tons,  2,700   horse-power,  and   carrying  eleven  gons. 
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the  flag-ship  of  the  Admiral  Superintendent  of  Naval 
Reserves  (usually  stationed  at  Harwich)  ;  she  is  undergoing 
her  annual  refit.  In  the  next  dock  is  the  Rover,  wood-cased 
iron  corvette,  under  repair;  in  the  next  the  Ajax.  a  formid- 
able screw,  iron,  armour-plated  turret-ship,  carrj'ing  four 
immense  guns  in  her  turrets;  and  in  another  dock  the 
Severn,  sister  ship  to  the  Mersey,  completing  for  sea.  In  the 
Repairing  Basin  lies  our  old  favourite  the  Monarch,  screw 
battle-ship,  8,320  tons,  8,000  indicated  horse-power;  the 
Rodney,  armour-plated  barbette  ship,  10,300  tons,  11,500 
indicated  horse-power,  and  ten  guns,  which  between  ijve 
and  six  hundred  men  are  completing;  the  lVarspitc,harhette 
cruiser,  8,400  tons,  10,000  indicated  horse-power;  the  Com - 
giterur  screw  battle-ship,  6,200  tons,  6,000  indicated  horse- 
power, awaiting  commission;  and  the  Arethusa,  s.  second- 
class  steam  cruiser.  In  the  Factory  Basin  lies  the  armour- 
plated,  turret-ship  Hero,  6,200  tons,  6,000  indicated  horse- 
power, launched  in  18S5,  and  awaiting  completion,  over  600 
hands  being  employed  on  her ;  the  Hydra,  an  old  armour- 
plated  turret-ship,  of  3,560  tons,  and  1,200  indicated  horse- 
power; other  ships  of  the  Medway  Steam  Reserve,  and 
some  of  our  old  "wooden  walls."  To  these  may  be  added 
the  Northampton,  7,630  tons,  6^370  indicated  horse-power, 
and  the  Euryalus,  second-class  screw  cruiser  of  4,140  tons, 
5,110  indicated  horse-power,  both  of  which  are  to  be  repaired 
"for  relief."  And  we  may  quote  with  justifiable  pride,  as 
we  look  around  us,  the  words  of  that  distinguished  Officer, 
Mr.  Engineer  King,  of  the  United  States  Navy :  "Any  person 
familiar  with  the  magnificent  resources  of  the  British  Royal 
Dockyards,  and  their  numerous  ironworks  and  iron  ship- 
yards, thoroughly  equipped  with  all  the  plant  and  appliances 
requisite  for  modern  war-ship  and  engine  construction,  can 
conceive  with  what  rapidity  unfinished. ships  would  be  com- 
pleted and  needed  repairs  would  be  effected  should  an 
emergency  arise  demanding  it." 

And  now  let  us  take  our  last  view  of  Chatham  and 
Rochester.  Chatham  remains  as  we  have  described  it,  but 
is  very  slowly  improving.  Both  Chatham  and  Rochester, 
and  especially  the  latter,  abound  with  Dickensonian — but 
Rochester  is  full  also  of  archieological  and  historic — interest. 
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Rochester  Castle  remains  a  noble,  and  indeed  a  splendid 
ruin,  and  will  probably  so  remain  for  long  ages  to  come. 
But  Rochester  Cathedral  is,  as  it  were,  a  living  edifice,  fuU 
of  present  day  interest;  and  while  it  carries  us  back  also  to 
the  past,  leads  us,  moreover,  to  look  forward  to  the  future. 
The  Castle  represents  to  us  the  Age  of  War,  the  Cathedral 
an  Age  of  Peace. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  Cathedral  (p.  131)  as  the  "  school 
of  sacred  music,"  and  Rochester  Cathedral  is  most  espe- 
cially so.  It  has  been  called,  indeed,  the  nurser>'  of  English 
Organists,  and  with  excellent  reason,  as  many  of  its  choristers 
have  risen  to  the  position  of  organist  in  our  Cathedrals  and 
churches."  We  learn  from  Mr,  W.  Makepeace,  senior 
chorister  at  Rochester,  and  Miss  Pearce,  organist  at 
Brompton,  Chatham,  that  eight  of  our  Cathedral  organists 
— ^viz.,  Dr.  Bridge,  of  Westminster  Abbey,  and  his  brother 
Mr.  J,  C.  Bridge,  M.A.,  Mus,  Bac,  of  Chester  (both  sons 
of  Mr.  John  Bridge,  lay  clerk  of  Rochester  Cathedral): 
Dr.  Philip  Armes,  organist  at  Durham;  Mr,  D.  G.  Wood, 
Mus.  Bac,  of  Chester;  Mr.  E.  Crow,  Mus.  Bac,  of  Rjpon; 
Mr.  E.  Ford,  of  Carlisle ;  Mr.  W.  C.  Makepeace,  of  Lis- 
more ;  and  Mr.  James  Pearce,  of  Quebec^ — thus  derive  from 
Rochester.  A  large  number  of  organists  in  other  churches 
have  also  been  trained  at  Rochester;  and  these,  as  well  as 
the  above-named  cathedral  organists,  have  been  trained  by 
Mr-  J.  Hopkins,  the  present  organist  of  Rochester  Cathedral, 
or  his  predecessor,  the  late  Mr.  J.  Hopkins,  who,  it  appears, 
was  himself  a  chorister  at  Westminster  Abbey. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  we  must  mention  the 
eminent  tenor  singer,  Mr,  Joseph  Maas,  who,  to  the  great 

*  The  old  li-iiZ/j  of  Rochesier  have  recently^since  we  left  the  neigt 
bourhood— been  brought  to  light  by  Mr.  George  I'ayne.  F.S.A.,  fonnerir 
of  Sittinyboume  {where  he  had  formed  a  museum  of  antiquities),  but  ao* 
settled  in  Rochester  itself,  and  who.  under  the  tutelage  of  Mr.  Roach 
Smith,  the  eminent  archa'ologist,  has  become  an  accomplished  anti- 
quary. The  history  of  the  walls  nf  Rochester  had  been  an  enigma  for 
centuries,  and  it  had  been  disputed  whether  certain  parts  of  those  »alU 
had  ever  existed  ;  they  have  now,  however,  ail  been  found  and  tnced, 
and  the  discoveries  made  have  thrown  new  light  on  the  history  of  the 
city  and  the  plan  of  its  ancient  defences.  Mr.  Payne  has  also  traced  the 
Norman  walls,  and  the  repairs  made  by  Henry  III. 

f  Mr.  James  I'earce  was  organist  at  Elham,  near  Canterbury,  U  foof* 
tccn  years  of  age.  ' 
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loss  of  the  musical  world,  and,  we  may  add,  of  the  country, 
died  on  the  i6th  Janiiarj,  1886 ;  and  Mr.  Richard  Miles, 
R.A.,  Vicar-Choral  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  and  Professor 
of  Singing. 

We  may  be  proud,  therefore,  of  this  old  Cathedral,  not 
only  for  its  age  and  history,  but  for  the  benefits  it  has  con- 
ferred on  the  world  in  music. 

But  this  reminds  us  of  the  grievances  of  the  Lay  Clerks 
and  Choristers.  The  champion  of  the  King's  Scholars* 
had  something  to  say  about  these,  also.  It  appears  that, 
while  the  salaries  of  the  Canons  had  been  increased  (as  we 
have  seen)  with  the  diminution  of  the  value  of  money,  from 
£"20  to  ^680,  those  of  the  Lay  Clerks  had  increased  only 
from  £6  IS.  lod,  to  £50.  "  Why,"  asked  the  very  courageous 
Headmaster  of  the  Cathedral  School,  the  Rev.  Robert 
Whiston,  "  do  the  Lay  Clerks  receive  no  more  than  £50? 
They  attend  the  Cathedral  twice  a  day  during  the  year,  and 
the  common  table\  was  especially  intended  for  their  use.  .  .  . 
Next  come  the  Choristers,  young  interesting  lads,  the  children 
of  poor  parents,  attending  the  Cathedral  twice  a  day  through- 
out the  year;  their  old  stipend  {£i  6s.  8d.)  is  increased 
about  fourfold.  The  explanation  of  this  is  easy.  Men  and 
boys  can  be  found  to  do  the  duty  for  such  stipends,  and 
so  no  more  is  paid.  The  intentions  of  the  founder  are  not 
regarded  at  all;  necessity  and  economy  dictate  the  allow- 
ance." 1  will  say  no  more.  "  Talk,  indeed."  says  Mr. 
Whiston,  "  of  the  enemies  of  the  Church  after  this !  Verily, 
they  are  those  of  her  own  household,  fed  upon  her  richest 
bounty,  nursed  in  her  lap,  and  nestling  in  her  bosom."  I 
would  hope,  however,  as  a  loyal  Churchman,  that  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  this  and  every  other  Cathedral  will  disarm 
their  foes  by  rendering  justice  to  the  other  members  of  "  the 
foundation." 

The  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  having  been 
pleased  to  award  me  a  Pension  of  ^^453  6s.  8d.  (the  ordinary 

•  See  p.  137. 

t  There  appears  10  have  been  no  "  conunoti  table,"  and  no  money 
allowance  in  lieu  of  it.  as  there  have  been  no  "butler,  coolt.  or  under- 
cook" (who  are  included  in  ihe  "foundation")  for  an  indefinite  period. 
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proportion  after  forty  years'  service,  viz.,  two-thirds  of  my 
salary  and  emoluments),  on  the  ist  June  I  was  placed  on 
the  Retired  List.  Soon  after  I  left  Chatham  for  London, 
having  decided  to  take  up  my  residence  in  the  Metropolis, 
that  I  might  enjoy  the  advantages  of  free  access  to  the 
various  Institutions  and  Societies  in  which  I  felt  interested. 
Years  passed  on.  At  the  great  Conference  of  Missionaries 
in  1888,  presided  over  by  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  I  was  present 
as  a  representative  of  one  of  our  great  Societies,  and  was 
standing  near  his  Lordship  as  he  received  the  several  dele- 
gates, when  I  was  accosted  by  one  of  them — a  very  gentle- 
manly person— who  surprised  me  by  addressing  me  by  name. 
He  was  the  delegate  from  the  Medical  Missionary  Society 
of  New  York,  and  was  no  other  than  our  quondam  blue- 
jacket of  H.M.S.  Crocodile  who  had  offered  me  his  services 
as  a  teacher  in  the  Shcerness  Ragged  School,  and  whom  I 
had  afterwards  found  serving  as  surgery  attendant  in  Ports- 
mouth Dockyard.  He  had  resigned  that  situation,  joined 
the  Liverpool  Medical  Mission,  and  assisted  in  its  work  for 
three  years ;  and  had  subsequently  crossed  the  Atlantic, 
gone  through  a  course  of  medical  study  at  Philadelphia,  and 
obtained  his  diploma  as  M.D.  In  March,  1S81,  he  went  on 
to  New  York,  founded  the  International  Medical  Missionary 
Society,  by-and-by  established  a  Training  Institution  for 
Medical  Missionaries,  and  now  came  to  London  as  a  Dele- 
gate from  the  Institution  he  had  founded.  As  the  originator 
of  the  Royal  Naval  Temperance  Society,  who  had  been  the 
means  of  inducing  Miss  Agnes  Weston  to  undertake  her 
great  work  for  the  Navy,  and  as  the  founder  of  the  impor- 
tant Missionary  Society  referred  to,  I  was  rejoiced  to  meet 
Mr.  Dowkontt  once  again  with  the  honourable  professional 
title  of  Doctor  0/  Medicine.  I  found,  moreover,  that,  in 
addition  to  his  other  labours,  he  was  the  editor  of  the 
Medical  Missionary,  a  monthly  New  York  periodical;  and 
was  altogether  a  remarkable  instance,  added  to  the  examples 
we  have  already  seen,  of  how  much  may  be  done  by  a  single 
individual  even  under  the  most  unpromising  conditions. 

In  later  years  my  hope  of  seeing  public  Free  Libraries 
established  in  Chatham  and  Rochester  has  in  one  instance 
at  least  been  gratified.     In  1887  Rochester  resolved  to  com- 
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memorate  Her  Majesty's  Jubilee  by  founding  a  Free  Library, 
and  this  was  opened  in  October,  1894,  with  the  addition 
of  an  excellent  Museum.*  Chatham — which  in  1891  was 
formed  into  a  Municipal  Borough,  of  which  Mr.  George 
Winch,  founder  of  the  Workmen's  Club  we  have  mentioned, 
was  the  first  Mayor — adopted  the  Free  Library  Act  in  1893, 
and  the  Library  itself,  therefore,  may  be  expected  to  follow. 
Meanwhile,  a  very  handsome  Technical  Institute  has  been 
built  in  the  High  Street,  and,  we  learn,  is  very  largely  used. 
A  memorial  statue  to  Lieutenant  Waghorn,  the  pioneer  of 
the  overland  route  to  India,  was  erected  in  Chatham — the 
town  of  his  birth — in  18S8.  A  Monument  to  General 
Gordon,  R.E, — a  life-size  figure  in  bronze,  which  represen's 
the  General  seated  on  a  camel,  with  the  historical  cane  in 
his  hand,  and  raised  on  a  pedestal  of  granite — was  erected 
in  rSgo  at  the  Royal  Engineers'  Barracks  at  Brompton, 
The  great  Convict  Prison  at  Tom-all-alone's  has  been  con- 
verted into  Naval  Barracks. 

It  was  not  till  after  I  had  passed  my  seventieth  year  that 
I  thought  of  writing  my  biography.  My  heart  was  still 
interested  in  Missions,  especially  in  those  relating  to  India. 
I  was  happy  in  the  possession  of  a  large  Library,  books 
being  stiU,  in  my  age  as  in  my  boyhood,  my  delight,  I  had, 
too,  my  telescope,  and  my  microscopes,  and  was  a  member  of 
several  Societies  and  Institutes.  But  it  occurred  to  me  that 
I  might  usefully  employ  a  portion  of  my  leisure  in  giving 
some  account  of  my  life,  my  travels,  and  my  public  services. 
I  undertook  the  work,  and  two  years  ago  the  first  volume 
was  published.  Much  has  happened  since  then  to  delay 
the  completion  of  my  task.  The  death  of  a  beloved  wife, 
after  a  union  of  nearly  fifty  years,  the  deep  grief  into  which 
it  plunged  me,  and  many  subsequent  troubles,  have  led  me 
very  often  to  think  I  should  never  finish  it.  I  have  lost 
many  friends  and  acquaintances.  But  I  have  been  spared 
to  bring  my  task  to  a  close.  At  length  it  is  done,  and  with 
humble  gratitude  to  Him  who  has  enabled  me  to  complete 
it,  I  lay  down  my  pen. 

*  For  ihis  theciiiiensare  much  indebted  to  Mr.  George  Payne,  F.S.A., 
upon  whom  the  nianile  of  the  late  Mr.  Roach  Smith  seems  to  have  fallen, 
and  who  appears  to  devote  himself  to  the  t^ood  of  his  fellow-ciliiens. 
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APPENDIX    I. 

^ 

An  Alphabetical  List  of  Ships  launched  at  Chatham 

FETWEEN    1846  AND    1886. 

I 

.^.-Ai/irj,  Screw  Battleship...   1863 

Hood,  Screw  Ba«!e-ship      ... 
Irresistible,  Screw  Ballle-ship 

1859 

.€.lna.  Floating  Battery      ...   1856 

i8s9 

Agamemnon.     l«,n     Turret- 

Kixngaroo.  Brig        

.8;= 

ship 1879 

Kestrel,  Composite  Sloop    ... 

,87. 

Albatross.  Composite  Sloop      1873 

Lord  Warden,  Screw   Baltic- 

Alexandra,  Iron  llallle-ship     1S75 

ship 

186s 

Arab,  Brig      1847 

Majestic,  Baltic-ship 

I8i3 

v4nV/.  Composite  Gunboat  ...   1873 

Mars,  Batlle.ship      

1848 

Atlas,  Screw  Battle-ship     ...  i860 

Mersey,  Screw  Frigate 

ill? 

Badger,  Composite  Gunboat     1871 

Mersey,  Steel  Cruiser 

.fleaiT^'H,  Wood  Gunboat        -.-   1S67 

M<march,  Iron  Turret-ship... 

1868 

Belliropkon,    Screw    Battle- 

MyrmidoH. Screw  Sloop     ... 

186; 

ship i365 

Orion,  Battle-ship      

I8i4 

Orpheus.  Screw  Corvelle     ... 

isS 

ship 1867 

Polyphemus,  Iron  Ram       ... 

1881 

Cadmus,  Screw  Corvette      ...   1856 

Racoon,  Screw  Frigate 

1857 

Calypso,  Steel  Corvette       ...  i88j 

Raleigh,  Iron  Frigate 
Kattlesnake,  Sciew  Corvette 

isn 

CAiwyirfii,  .Screw  Corvette...  1859 

iSOi 

Chesapeake,  Frigate 1855 

1872 

Conqueror,  Iron  Turret-ship     1S81 

Reindeer,  Wood  Screw  Sloop 

1866 

Constance,    Composite    Cor- 

Renown, Screw  Batite-ship... 

IS57 

vette           ...        1880 

Rifleman,  Composite  Sloop... 
Rodney,  Steel  Barbette 

,8?; 

Cormorant,  Composite  Sloop   1877 

1884 

Cressy,  Baltle-ship  (80  guns)    1853 

Royal  Oak,  Screw  Battle-ship 

1861 

Despatch,  Brig           1851 

Rupert,  Iron  Turret-ship     ... 

1872 

Salamis,  Paddle-vessel 

1863 

£«M,  Paddle-vessel 1849 

£«,Brig        1847 

Scourge,  Iron  Gunboat 

1871 

Severn,  Steam  Frigate 

i8;6        , 

Euryalus,  Frigate     1853 

5«'<Tn,  Steel  Cruiser 

1885 

Euryalus,  Iron  Frigate        ...   1877 

Snake,  Iron  Gunboat 

187! 

Sultan,  Iron  Battle-ship      ... 

1870 

i^/j-i'rt^/^rrA,  Composite  Sloop   1S73 

Temeraire,  Iron  Baltle-ship... 

1876 

Frolic,  Composite  Sloop      ...  1873 

Tiger,  Paddle  Frigate 

•  849 

Garnet,  Composite  Corvette      1877 

Undaunted,  Screw  Frigate... 

1861 

(7/3«on,  Iron  Turret-ship    ...  1871 

Vi-vid.  Paddle-vessel 

1848 

Hercules,  Iron  Battle-ship  ...  1S68 

iVarspite.  Steel  Frigate      ... 

1884 

Hera,  Screw  Battle-ship      ...   1858 

IVoadlark,  Composite  Sloop 

1871 

//^ro,  Steel  Turret-ship       ...   [S85 

Zephyr,  Composile  Gunboat 

1873 

Heron,  Brig 1847 

APPENDIX     II. 

An  Alphabetical  List  of  Ships  launched  at  Shf.erness            I 

BETWEEN    1846  AND   1886, 

1 

Jr//cw,  Screw  Corvette        ...  i?69  1   £c/y>«.  Screw  Con^ette 

1S67        1 

Bullfinch,  Screw  Gun-vessel     1868      Encounter,  Screw  Corvette... 

■873        1 

Dart,  Brigantine      1847      Lively,  Despatch- vessel      ... 

jy/amPH^  ¥ngMe     1S48       KuZ/wk,  Screw  Gunboat     ... 

Diamowi,  Screw  Culler      ...  1S74  ' 

jj 
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APPENDIX  III. 
A  Chronological  List  of  Ships  Launched  at  Chatham  and 

SHERRNESS   between    1846  AND    1886. 


Year. 

Ship.          A 

Launched  at. 

Year, 

Ship. 

Launched  at. 

1846 

IN  11  •  «•             •  • « 

— 

1868 

Hercules  ... 

Chatham 

1847 

Arab 

Chatham 

II 

^Monarch  ... 

)) 

}» 

Dart 

Sheemess 

1869 

Briton 

Sheemess 

»> 

Elk 

Chatham 

»• 

Vulture    ... 

)f 

♦» 

Heron 

»i 

1870 

Lively 

II 

1S48 

Diamond  ... 

Sheemess 

«» 

Sultan 

Chatham 

>» 

Mars 

Chatham 

1871 

Glatton     . . . 

»i 

»> 

Vivid 

»i 

II 

Scourge     ... 

II 

1849 

Elfin 

» 

II 

Sftake 

«i 

1850 

Tiger 

Nil 

»i 

II 
1872 

IVoodlark... 
Badger 

i» 
II 

1851 

Despatch  ... 

Chatham 

II 

Fidget       ... 

II 

1852 

Kangaroo ... 

»> 

1* 

Frolic 

•t 

1853 

Cressy 

»> 

II 

Kestrel 

II 

» 

Euryalus  ... 

II 

II 

Rectdy 

»i 

M 

Majestic   ... 

11 

II 

Rifleman  ... 

•1 

1854 

d?r/V?« 

II 

«« 

Rupert 

II 

1855 

Cliesapeake 

II 

1873 

Albatross  ... 

»i 

1850 

^tna 

II 

1) 

Ariel 

II 

)l 

Cctdmus    . . . 

11 

II 

Encounter 

Sheemess 

»l 

Severn 

II 

II 

Flying  Fish 

Chatham 

1857 

Racoon 

II 

II 

Raleigh     ... 

II 

}) 

Renown    ... 

II 

II 

Zephyr 

II 

1858 

//<fr^ 

)f 

1874 

Diamond  ... 

Sheemess 

»» 

Mersey 

II 

1875 

Alexandra 

Chatham 

1859 

Charybdis 

II 

1876 

Temeraire 

»» 

)* 

Hood 

II 

1877 

Cormorant 

•> 

»» 

Irresistible 

II 

II 

Euryalus  ... 

•1 

i860 

Atlas 

II 

)) 

Garnet 

II 

» 

Orpheus    ... 

II 

1878 

^i  11...              ... 

I86I 

Rattlesnake 

)» 

1879 

Agamemnon 

Chatham 

>» 

Undaunted 

ii 

1880 

Constance ... 

«» 

1862 

Royal  Oak 

II 

1* 

Dotterel    ... 

*) 

1863 

Achilles    ... 

II 

1881 

Conqueror 

II 

)f 

Salamis    ... 

II 

II 

Polyphemus 

i» 

1864 

Nil 

1882 

Nil 

1865 

Bcllerophon 

Chatham 

1883 

Calypso 

Chatham 

»» 

Lord  Warden         „ 

1884 

Rodney 

II 

1866 

Reindeer  ... 

II 

i« 

VVarspite  ... 

»i 

1867 

Beacon 

II 

1885 

Hero 

i» 

»> 

Blanche     ... 

•» 

II 

Mersey 

*i 

>l 

Eclipse 

Sheemess 

)) 

Severn 

II 

»» 

Myrmidon 

Chatham 

1       1886 

.  f  -^•"    - 

1868 

Bullfinch  ... 

Sheemess 

to  June 
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Abbotsfokd.  506 
Aberdeen,  507 
Accidents  in  Dockyards.  123 
Accountant-General  of  the  Navy,  194 
Accountant's,  Dockyard,  duties,  206.  313 
Accounts,  Dockyard,  28,  36,  37  (Manu- 
facturing. 116),  241,  269,  270,  288, 
289. 310,  312 

summary  of  changes  and  improve- 
ments in,  321 

commendations  of,  331  note 

various,  rtrndered  by  Accountant,  269 
Achilles,  building  of  the,  299 

launch  of,  307 
Adams,  H.  G. ,  107.  xo8  note 
A  !ams,  Professor  J.  C,  K.R.S.,  etc.,  76, 

53 « 
Admiral's  house  at  Sheerness,  279 

Admirals,  famous  old,  12.  48 

Admiralty     Committees    on     Dockyard 

economy,  232,  2^4,  535 

economy,  79 

livings  for  old  naval  chaplains,  31 

official  visits,  30 
African  princess,  an,  234 
AgamemMon  (the  first  screw  line  of  battle 
ship),  154,  169  note 

of  1879,  497 
Agassiz  \f  useum  at  Washington,  533 
Ague  at  Sheerness,  71  note,  76.  82,  86 
Albert  Hall,  foundation  of,  346 
Albert,  Prince,  death  of,  282 
Alexandra,  Princess,  arrival  of,  in  Eng- 
land, 302 
Alice,  Princess,  death  of.  488 
Alice,  Princesst  steamer,  loss  of,  488 
Alison  on  the  Navy  in  1809,  155 
Allen,  Mr. ,  Accountant  at  Slieerness,  264, 

279 
Atlibone,  Dr.  S.  A.,  of  New  York,  532 
Allington  Castle.  180 
Amason,  burning  of  the,  x68 
America,  ships  engaged  in  the  war  with, 

17.  18 

American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  524,  531 

American  Civil  War,  282,  284,  319 
Monitor,  visit  of,  339 

Anchor^or<ing,  1x6 

Anchors  of  all  nations,  trials  of,  172 
of  all  sorts,  78 

AndnS  and  Arnold  at  West  Point,  532 

Anecdotes,  6 note,  10  note,  iBno/e,  ijnote^ 
47  note,  48,  49  note,  57,  69,  77,  92  note, 
106  note 

Ants,  red,  477 
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Apprentices,  25  note,  279 

school,  28 
Arch,  monumental,  at  Rrompton  Barracks, 

261 
Archaeological      Society,       British,      at 
Rochester,  X79 
of  Kent.  385.  434 
Arctic  expeditions,  16,  83,  85.  152,  z6o, 
166,  174,  180,  195,  202,  215,  227,  235, 
245,  261,  461 
Arctic  Expedition  of  X875,  4'^' 
Arctic  explorers : 

Franklin    and    other     British     ex- 
plorers.    See  Arctic  Expeditions 
Greely,  515 

Hall,  Captain,  261,  388.  406 
Hayes,  Dr..  261 
Nordenskjold.  83  note 
Portuguese  and  S;)nnish,  83 
Arctic  veteran,  an,  83  note 
Armada.  Spanish,  defeat  of,  commemora- 
tion of,  479 
Armaments,  naval,  156.  423,  502 

provided  by  Woolwich,  44 
Armour  plates,  300,  358  note,  433,  451, 

473 
compound.  472 
Armstrong,  I^rd.  on  large  ships,  311  note 

on  the  ram.  306 
Army  officers'  interest  in  their  soldiers, 

427 
Arnold.  .Sir  K..  K.C.I. E.,  C.S.I. ,   432, 

494.  495  »<ff^ 
Arts,  Society  of,  local  examinations,  316 

Atlantic  cables,  225,  232,  324,  338 

route  to  India  and  China.  83 

Augustine,  St.,  baptism  of  10.000  by,  65 

Author,  lectures  by,  296,  324.  330,  346, 

385.  434.  465.  526 
Author's,  the,  appoint  m^'nts  and  promo- 
tions, I,  II,  80,  86,  136,  199,  2o5, 
264.  279,  320.  388,  437 

duties,  34-3'^.  136.  18.S.  206,  268-270, 
388.  444 

official  residences.  316.  322,  442 

removals  from  Yard  to  Yard.  87,  265, 
442 

retention  in  the  service  after  attain- 
ing the  age  of  sixty,  555 

superannuation     after    forty    year.".' 
service,  555 
.Ayr,  visit  to.  506 

Bailey,  Rev.  Dr.,  475,  495 
Balls,  uffijial  and  naval,   385,   397,  422, 
426 

36 
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Baltic  Fleet,  187. 199,  201 

Baltimore,  532 

Banks,  Sir  E. ,  13  and  note 

Barbette  system,  534 

Baring.  Sir  F. .  29 

Bamaby,  Mr.  N.,  115  note,  413 

Sir  N.,  535 
Barrows,  66 
Bath,  city  of.  9,  16,  340 
Baths,  public,  at  Rochester,  502 
Batt,  Captain,  R.N.,  484 
Battle,  trial  bv,  85 
Battlefields  of  Virginia,  552 
Bayeux,  Bishop  of,  93,  zoi  note 
Bazaar,  military,  at  Chatham,  234 
Bedford,  visit  to,  S09 
Belcher,  Admiral  Sir  E.,  death  of,  480 
Belieropfum,  the,  46,  3x7,  332,  334 
Bellot.  Lieutenant,  181 
Bermuda  Dock,  365 
Bible  Society,  Sheerness  Auxiliary,  280 

House,  foundation  of,  334 
Bingham,  Rev.  R.,  M.A.,  70,  71  note 
Birkenhead,  wreck  of  the,  168 
Birmingham,  2x1,  216,  340 

Central  Free  Library  burnt,  490 
Black  Sea  Fleet.  187.  189,  201 
Block  Houses,  16 
Block-making  machinery,  123 
Blue  Bell  Hill.  170 
Boathousc  at  Chatham,  123 

at  Sheerness,  272 
Boatswain  of  Dockyard.  22 
Bonheur  s.  Rosa,  "  Horse  Fair,"  212 
Borstal.  ^8 
Boston  (U.S.),  533 
Bourchier,  Captain  T.,  K.C.B.,  87 

death  and  funeral  of.  140 
Bowring,  Sir  John,  lecture  by,  261 
Boxley  Abbey,  180,  4^6 
Brassey  on  the  Navy  m  1882,  517 

his  mistake,  470 
Breaking  up  ships,  82 
Bristol,  2x6 

British  Association  at  IMymouth,  479 
at  York,  507,  5x8 
at  Southport,  523 
in  Canada,  530 
devotional  meetings,  509 
lectures  to  working  men.  509 
Red  Lion  dinners,  509 
Bromley,  Mr.  R. ,  37 

Accountant-Cjeneral  of  the  Navy,  194 
made  K.C.B.,  209 
superannuated,  244 
Brousil  (musical)  family,  280 
Brown.  Dr.  (biographer  of  Bunyan),  509 
Browning,   Lieutenant,  of  H.M.S.   Por- 
cupine, 381 
Brunei,  Sir  M.  J.,  123 
Buckingham,  Mr.  J.  S.,  177,  201 
Buckraaster,  Mr.,  295,  316 
Bunker's  Hill  Monument,  533 
Bunyan,  John,  509 
Burritt,  Elihu,  191,  385 

Ctibles,  chain,  38 
Cabot,  .Sebastian,  119 


Callander.  507 

Calver,   Captain,   R.N..   38X,   382  note, 

411  note 
Cambridge^  gunnery    training-ship.    503 
note 

University,  visit  to,  518 
Camden,  the  historian,  7 
Canada,  British  Association  invited   to, 

518.524 
Canada,  Dockyard  workmen  sent  to,  on 

reduction  in  Yards,  363 

Canterbury  Pilgrims,  9(6  note 

Canterbury,  visit  to,  223 

Capem,  Edward  (poet),  191,  385,  391 

Captain,  H.M.S.,  building  the,  332 

loss  of.  394,  399,  418 
Carpenter,  Dr.,  381 

Mr.  P.  Herbert,  382 

Mr.  W.  Lant,  382 
"Cathedral  Trusts  and  their  Fulfilment," 

136 
Cave,  Mammoth,  532 
Caves  of  Luray,  532 
Cayley,  Professor,  mathematical  address 

by,  533 

Challenger  Expedition,  4x1,  465 

Chaney,  Sir  Thomas,  57 

Channel  Islands,  411.  468 

Chapels,  Dockyard.     See  Dockyards. 

Chaplains,  Dockyard.     See  Dockyards. 

Charles  L ,  16,  69 

H.,  16 
Chatham : 

Amherst,  Fort,  101 
barracks.  East  India  Company's,  105 
Line,  loi 
Marine,  92,  xoi 
Royal  E!)gineers,  105 
St.  Mary's,  105,  106 
Brompton.  New,  167,  460 

Old,  107 
Buckley  Institute,  460 
church  and  cha|)cl  provision  at,  221 
convict  prison,  458,  470,  479.  534 
escape  from,  459 
mutiny  in,  271 
convicts,  works  of  art  by,  460 
Court  I..eet,  93, 100  note 
Engineers,  Royal,  the  home  of  the, 

106 
fortifications,  too 
Forts,  a  chain  of,  500 
at  Amherst,  loi 

^»".  93.  99.  105  **ote 
free  library  at  Chatham,  468,  474 
gun  whan",  87,  88 
High  Constable  of,  93 
history  of,  93 
Hospital,  Fort  Pitt,  105  note 

Melville,  xor 
largely    occupied     by     Government 
establishments,  and  Watts'  Charity. 

457 
life  at,  4M 

"  Lines,    105  and  note 
Mechanics'  fnstitution,  100, 105.  222, 

260.  302.  467 
News,  1,000  issue  of,  486 
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Chatham,  continued — 
ordnance  wharf.  88 
Parish  Church  of,  loi 
Parliamentary  Borough.  93 
Ragged  School,  461 
recruits  at,  loi 
sailor's  funeral  at,  Z05 
siege  operations  at,  105 
Soldiers'  and   Seamen's   Home    at, 

476 
Soldiers : 

departure  of,  102 
deserters,  103 
funund  of,  104 

Queen's  visit  to  wounded,  197 
return  of,  103 
*'  the  wickedest  place  in  the  world," 

103 
Working  Men's  Club,  501,  525 
Chatham  Dockyard,  87 
anchor-forging  iu.  xi6 

wharfs,  146 
and  Sheerness  connt^cted  by  Yard- 
craft,  270 
building  -  slips,    roofs   of,    seen    at 

Sheerness,  46 
Chapel,  90,  129,  534 

reseated,  500 
copper  "  conversion  "  in,  143,  147 
Extension,   158,  196,  204,  220,  276, 
317.  3«S.  394.  400,  443.  469. 
479.  489.  502.  527.  536 
Rasm,  new,  opening  of,  400 

convicts  employed  on,  394, 479 

railway,  397.  542 
iron  remanufacture  in.  149 
iron  shipbuilding  in,  282,  451 
I^ad  and  Paint  Mills.  147 
Ijeading  men  made  salaried  officers, 

534 
Library,  x68 

made  cin  Admiral's  command,  467 

Mast-house,  124 

Metal  Mills,  xi8,  143,  147 

Officers'  rcading-roum,  444 

staff  of,  zio 

Terrace,  206 
Paint  and  Lead  Mills,  147 
I'ay -office : 

and  Charles  Dickens,  206 

new  (for  wages) required,  505,  545 
••  Poet  "  of.  115 
Ropery.  145 
Saw-mill,  121 
Storehouses.  147 

Ship  Construction  Association,  529 
ships  built  at,  92 

lying  at,  92 
Superintendents,  87,   142,  189,  205, 

437.  49".  S»o.  546 
surgery,  new,  444 
survey,  last,  of,  552 
supplemental  workmen  in,  in   1876, 
470 
Chatterton  statue  in  Bristol,  212 
ChAUcer's  "  Canterbury  Pilgrims,"  96  noU 
Chichester,  and  other  training-ships,  346, 
434 


Childers,  Mr.,  recommendations  of,  312 

China,  war  with.  232,  244,  261 

Chinese  junk,  the  Keying,  86  note 

"Chips,"  \onote 

"  Chipses,"  the,  128  note 

Church  attendance  of  sailors  and  soldiers, 

31.  129 
Cinque  Ports,  55 
Civil  Service,  1846,  33 

as  a  profession,  242 

classes,  200 

competitive   examinations  for,   178, 

207,  241.  389 
progress  in  (in  1876),  463 
reorganization,  178, 183.  199 
Supply  Association,  319,  331.  490 
Writers,  343,  389,  465,  478 
Claughton,  Rev.  Dr.,  Bishop  of  Roches- 
ter. 478 
Coaling-stations,  Royal  Commission  on. 

519 
Cobbett,  W.,  loi 

Cobham,  a  walk  to,  169 
Church.  468 
Hall.  Z70,  xRo,  468 
Coles,  Captain  Cowper,  and  his  "  Moni- 
tor." 251,  298,  299,  311,  332.  394 
Comet,  the,  the  first  steam-vessel  built  for 

the  Navy,  5  note 
Comet.  Donati's,  233 
Comets,  276,  293 

Commanders-in-Chief  at  the  Nore,  Z2, 90, 
166,  189,  225.  252,  304,  312,  331,  364. 
390,  416,  465,  479,  492.  533.  «s 
Continuous  service  system  in  the  Navy, 

179,  241 
Contract-built  war-vessels,  40,  193 
"  Conversion  "  of  ships,  204 
Convicts,  works  of  art  by.  406  and  note 
Conway.  Rev.  W.,  238,  266 
Cooke,    Rev.   Daniel,    Hon.    Canon    of 

Rochester,  460  ft4>te 
Cooper,  Thomas,  lecturer.  226 
Co-operative  societies  in  Kent.  525  note 
Copper  manufacture,  X45,  147 
sheathing,  xx8 

sheets,  bolts,  etc.,  required  for  one 
ship,  120 
Coracle,  the,  3  note 
Cruikshank,  Mr.  George,  ^i 
Crystal  Palace,  opening  oi,  189  note 

Danes,  the  old  piraticil.  5.  S5  ^^^  ^0**^* 

66 
Daniels,  Miss,  460 
Daniels,  Mrs.,  Soldiers'   Institutes,  306, 

460  note 
Danish  voyages,  65 
Davidson,  Mr.,  H.M.S.  Porcupine,  381. 

382  note 
Davy,  Sir  Humphrey,  120 
Days  of  Humiliation.  T97,  198.  226 
Deal  and  Dover,  visit  to.  223 
Death  of  the  author's  daughter,  330 
Decade     1851-60,     262.     1861-70,    397 ; 

1871-80,  503 
Deep-sea  exploration,  378 
Defoe's  visit  to  Chatham,  88 
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De  Fraine,  Mr.,  lecturer,  488,  534 
Deptford  Dockyard,  5,  6  note 

dosed,  375 
Desborough,  Colonel,  427 
Despatches,  official,  136 
Devastation,  H.M.S.,  332 
Dibden.  Dr.,  70 
Charles,  74 
Stephen  C.,  74 
Thomas,  74 
Dickens,  Charles,  52,   cB,  95.  125,    132, 
158,  169,  206,  226,  454,  456,  524 
death  of,  390 
Mr.  John,  208 
Dickensonian  neighbourhood,  a,  95 
Dinner,  a  queer,  i^ 
Dockyards,  Koy9X\in general) : 
Battalion,  80 
capabilities  of,  481 
chapels,  zo,  31,  32 
Chaplains  in,  22,  23.  29,  31, 
Civil  Assistants  to  Admiral 

tendents,  545 
Clerks,  23,  24,  28, 33-35 
bond  on  entry,  14 
certificate  of  good  conduct,  24 
classifications  and  salary,  23, 158 
leave,  33,  229,  49a 
pensions,  24,  242 
commendations  of,  499 
Committees,  Admiralty,  on,  232,  244, 

dally  life  in,  28 

Director  of  Dockyards,  546 

draftsmen,  39 

embezzlement  in.  127-129 

Economy,  Admiralty  Committees  on, 

232,  244,  545 
elections,  leave  for,  27  note 
Engineer  students  in,  306 
Foreman  of  the,  26  and  note 
full  of  interest,  37 
furniture,  official,  316 
Government,  30 
holidays.  27 
hours,  26,  135 
home  and  foreign,  40 
Inspector  of  Shipwrights,  23 
Instructions,  printed,  23 
"  Levee,"  the  morning,  267 
Master  Attendant's  duties,  22 

Shipwright's  duties,  22 
military  guards  in.  119,  126 
muster  of  workmen,  34,  35  1 

Officers'  salnries.  22,  23,  no,  437  I 

sent  to  private   establishments, 
116  note 

superannuation  of,  at  sixty,  500 
order,  the  secret  of,  in,  444 
Police,  29,  39,  126 
Police,  Metropolitan,  in  Dockyards, 

258.  28 1.  289 
reductions  in,  134 
reform,  135 

Keorganization  of,  364,  491 
Royal  Commissions  on.  254 
Superintendents,  30 
teams  of  horses,  26 


Dockyards,    Royal    [in    general),    con- 
tinued— 
work  pre-arranged  daily,  26 

well  done,  35,  89  note 
workmen,  daily  life  of,  28 
dining-halls  for,  330 
duties  of,  24 
sent  to  Canada,  363 
subject    to   examination    before 

promotion,  81 
wages  of,  25,  443  note 
Dog,  "Sandy,"  208 
Dominica,  the  fieice  strife  of,  18 
Drake,  Admiral,  5,  12,  46 
Dreadnought,  hospital  ship,  7  and  nt^e 
Dudley  Picture  Gallery  and  Exhibition, 

•'Duel"  between   H.M.S.   Hotspur  dxA 

Glatton,  409 
Duke  of  Wellington,  death  of,  173 
Duke  of  Wellington,  H.M.S.,  173 
Dundas,  Hon.  R.,  266 
Dundee,  507 

Dundonald,  Lord,  d«ath  of.  261 
Dupin,  20,  46,  91,  121,  125 
Dutch  invasion,  16,  69,  91.     See  469 
Dwarkanauth  Tagore,  death  of,  15 

Eastchurch,  16 

Eclipse,  solar,  in  England.  228 

Expedition  of  1^0,  253 
Economy,  Dockyard,  109 
Edinburgh.  503  note 

Duke  of,  marriage  of,  426 

visit  to,  505,  506 
Education,  technical,  126 

Act  of  1870,  397 
Edward  III.,  67 

Electric    communication    of    Admiralty 
with  Dockyards.  175 

Searchlight  in  the  Navy,  473 
Elgar,  Mr.  F.,  on  the  Navy,  417  note 

Mr.  John,  529 

Profrsbor,    Director    of    Dockyards, 

546 

Elizabeth,  Queen.  5,  12,  16,  68,  69.  87 

Ellenborough,  Lord.  i.  14.  15 

Elliot,  Captain  J.  R..  R.N.,  founder  of 
Sailors'  Homes,  141 

Embezzlement  in  Dockyards,  127-129 

Engineer  students  in  Dockyards.  306 

Engineers',  Royal,  Mt-morial  Arch,  261 

Ericsson's  Monitor,  282 

Essex  coast.  52 

Estimates  for  Dockyards,  1846-47,  27 : 
1847-48,  79:  1848-49,  83:  1849-50. 
136;  1850-51,  157;  1851-52.  166; 
1852-53.  i6q  :  1854-55.  186 ;  1855-56. 
199 :  1856.57.  205 :  1857.58,  222 : 
1858-59.  228  :  i8s9  60.  241  ;  1860-61, 
251  ;  1861-62.  270  ;  1862-63,  287  ;  1863- 
64.  301  ;  1864  65.  312 ;  1865-66.  320; 
1866-67.  331  :  1867-68,  347  ;  1868-69. 
352 :  1869.70, 363  ;  1870-71.  388  :  1871- 
72,  399 :  1872-73.  407  ;  1873.74.  416 : 
187475.  426:  1875-76,  442;  1876-77, 
465;  1877-78,  474:  1878-79,  481; 
1879-80,  490;    1880-81,  499;   i88i-8a. 
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505 ;     1882-83.    516 :     1883-84,    521  ; 
1884-85.  529;  1885-86,  535 ;   1886.87, 

549 
Estimates  for  shipbuilding  introduced  in 

1886,  546 
Estuary  of  the  Thames  at  the  Nore,  50 
Burvdice,  loss  of  the,  483,  487 
Evelyn,  7 
Examination,  competitive,  for  Civil  Ser* 

vice  appointments,  207 
Excellent,  gunnery  training-ship,  503 
Exhibition,  Great  IntemationaJ,  of  1851, 

163 ;  of  1862,  284 
of  Paris  in  1867,  348 
Expense  Accounts,  269 

Falconer,  the  Sailor  Poet,  74,  152 

Farewell  addresses.  371 

Faversham  Institute,  315 

Fenian  conspiracy  of  1867,  346 

Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  8 

Figure-heads  of  ships,  39 

Fire,  regulations  regardmg,  39,  129,  259 

Fishing  malpractices,  487 

Fitting-out.  44 

Flags.  Naval,  318 

Floating  batteries,  118 

Flogging  in  the  Army.  104 

abolished  in  tlie  Navy,  499  note 
Flowers  of  Kent,  476 
Foreigners  not  allowed  to  visit  the  Yards 

without  Admiralty  authority,  T15  and 

note 
Fortifications,  Royal  Commission  on,  254, 

347 
France,  visit  to,  303 
Franco-German  War,  390, 399 
Franklin,  Captain  Sir  John.  R.N.     See 
Arctic 
Lady.     .S'e^  Arctic 
Free  Libraries,  159,  172 
Free  Library,  proposed,  at  Chatham,  468, 

474 
French  naval  architecture,  42,  156 

prisoners  of  war,  91,  92,  106,  541 
Funeral  of  Livingstone,  427 
Funerals  of  sailors,  103 

of  soldiers,  104 
Fumess  Abbey,  524 

Gambler,  Admiral  G.  C,  141 

Geographical  Exploration,  83 

Geological  Librar>',  a,  53 

German  Ocean,  16,  52,  58 

Germona,  Signor,  50 

Gillingham,  near  Ch.itham,  107 

Glasgow,  505,  506 

Glatton  and  Hotspur  duel,  409 

Glatton's  voyage  to  Portsmouth,  417  and 

note 
Glencoe,  \u\\  to,  506 
Godwin,  Earl,  93 

Goldsmith's  "  Deserted  Village."  71 
Goliath,  training-ship,  burnt,  46a 
Cjordon,  Genrral.  337,  534,  557 
Grain,  Isle  of,  52 
Grasmere,  524 
Gravesend,  8 


Great  Eastern,  launch  of,  228 

first  voyage  of,  257 

in  the  M«iway,  411 
Greely,     Lieutenant.    American    Arctic 

explorer,  530 
Greenwich,  7 

Royal  Naval  College,  415 
GrinnelJ.  Mr.  Henry,  of  New  York,  261 
Guarantee  Society,  267 
Guernsey,  visit  to,  408 
Gunboats  for  the  Russian  War,  193.  251 
Guns,  trial  of  the  **  Woolwich  Infant."47i 

Hall,  Captain  C.  F.,  of  Cincinnati,  261, 
386,  406 
Captain  W.  King,  R.N.,  C.R,  319: 
Admiral,  360  and  note,  364,  421, 

479 
Josiah,    Esq..     Mayor    of    Queen- 
borough,  66 
Hamblin,    Mr.,    founder   of    the    Nore 

IJght,  50I 
Hamilton,  Sir  R.  G.  C.  195  note 
Handel  Festivals.  225,  249,  293,  323.  403 
Harold  II.,  93 
Harvard  College,  U  S. ,  533 
Haslar  Hospital,  421 
Hastings,  visit  to.  223 
Hawkins,  Rev.  Dr.,  Provost  of  Oriel,  130, 

455 
death  of,  520 

funeral  of,  521 
Sir  John,  119 
Sir  John's  Asylum,  94 
Sir  Richard.  119 
Henry  VIII.,  founder  of  Royal    Dock- 
yards,  the  Admiralty  Board,   and  an 
organized  Navy,  5,  7,  8,  11,  16,  56,  68. 

87 
Heme  Bay,  view  of,  from  Shcppey.  64 

Hogarth  and  the  monuments  in  Minster 

Church,  56 
Hogarth's  visit  to  (^ucenborough,  70 
Holiday  tours.  229.  274.  294,  303,  340. 

348.  353.  403.  408,  485,  506.  5x7 
Hollingt>ournc  fortified  camp.  180 
Homer  on  ships,  529 
Hood,  Tom,  50 
Hop-picking.  171 
Horticuhure  in  Kent,  476 
Hotspur  and  Glatton  duel,  409 
Hudson  River,  ^3^ 
Hugo.  Victor,  408 
Humiliation,  davs  of,  197,  198,  226 
Hunter,  John,  M.A.,  F.CS,,  382 

IcclHTgs  of  Lal)r»<lor,  530 
Inauguration  of  Dockyard  reform,  n.s 
Inconstant,  iron  ship,  encased  in  wood, 

304 
India,  the  Mutiny  in.  223,  227,  228 

/n/it'xihle,  H.M.S.,  151,472,  500 

"  InRoldsiiy  I/<*gen(ls,"  56,  60 

Institute,  \oung  Mimi'.h,  3<c) 

Institutes,  Kt-nl  Association  of,  323,  327. 

343 
Ironcljid,  the  lirNt,  1H7  uofc,  223 

woo'li'u  ships,  304 
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Iron  for|;ing,  xx8 

reraanufacture,  149 
shipbuilding.  237,  238  note^  282,  451 
ships  encased  in  wood  and  coppered. 
120  note^  304  note 

iames,  King,  65.  87 
effreys,  Mr.  J.  Gwyn,  F.R.S.,  382 
errold,  Douglas,  77 
Jersey,  visit  10,  408 

Jesuit  Colleges,  Stonyhurst,  visit  to,  524 
Jews,  the,  66  noU^  94  and  note^  354 

Memorial  Synagogue  at  Rochester, 

"Julius  Caesar,"  98 

Justice,  Captain  R.,  one  of  the  founders 
of  Sailors'  Homes,  141 

Kane,  Lieutenant,  Arctic  explorer.  x8o 
Kellet.  Captain,  H.M.S.  Herald,  85 
Kent  Archoeological  Society,  468,  542 

Association  of  Institutes,  315,  323 
Journal  of,  343 

Baronial  Halls  of,  108 

beauties  of.  171 

flowers  of,  476 
Kentucky,  visit  to,  532 
Keyham  Yard,  180 
Kit's  Cotiy  House,  170 
Kossuth,  Louis,  at  Rochester,  224 

Labrador,  icebergs  of,  530 
ladybirds,  swarms  of.  58 
Lake  District,  visit  to,  524 
Lancaster,  visit  to,  523 
launches,  112,   168.  174.  182,  219,  327, 
235,  248,  256,  300,  307,  327,  346.  349, 
358.  359.  384.  394.  396.  413.  414.  424. 
435.  445.  480,  496,  502 
Lectures  by  the  author.     See  Author. 
I^high,  "the  American  Switzerland,"  and 

Anthracite  Coal  Regions,  531 
Inland,  John,  68  note 
I^vee,  the,  or  morning  reading  of  Ad- 
miralty Orders.  267 
Leverrier,  M.,76 

Libraries,  Free  Public,  152,  159,  172 
of  Baltimore,  532 
of  Boston,  533 
of  New  York,  533 
Library,  a  sea  captain's,  493  note 

Association    of    the    Lnitcd    King- 
dom, 479,  510 
at  Cambridge,  518 
at  Liverpool,  522 
in  Chatham  Dockyard.  168 
in  St.  Mary's  Barracks,  Chatham,  208 
in  Superintendent's  Office  at  Chat- 
ham, 136 
itinerating.  316 
the  author's,  77,  205 
Liddell  and  Scott's  Greek  lexicon,  525 

note 
Lightning-conductors,  Harris's,  157 
Lightning,  H.M.S.,  explorations  of,  380 
Linn.rtis,  63  note 
Literary  Fund,  Royal.  159 
Livingstone  funeral,  the,  427 


Lodgings,  our  tirst,  13 
I^ndon,  loss  of  the,  329 
London  Bridge,  old,  63  note 
Longfellow,  home  and  tomb  of,  533 
Luray,  Caves  of,  532 

Macdonald.  Admiral  Sir  Reginald,  story 

of,  492 
Machinery,  steam,  for  men-of-war,  193 
Mackintosh,  Mr.,  lecturer,  220 
Maidstone,  visit  to,  223 
Mail  Packet  Service  transferred  to  Post 

Office,  257 
Mallalieu.  Mr.,  Superintendent  of  Police. 

258 
Mammoth  Cave  of  Kentucky,  532 
Manchester,  visit  10,  294 

Free  Library,  172 
Manning  the  Navy,  44,  179,  240 
Man-of-war,  requisites  of  a,  42  note 
Marine  Artillery,  92 

Dictionary,  by  Falconer,  152 
Marines,  Royal.  92.  loi 
Marks,   Mr.   A.    W.,    public    spirit    of. 

374 
Marriage  of  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  426 

of  Prince  of  Wales,  302 
of  Princess  Royal,  228 
a  romantic,  .^19 
Mary's  Island.  St.,  90 
Maury,  Captam.  332.  378  note,  379 
May.   Mr.    James,    gunner    of    H.M.S. 

Captain,  417 
Maync,  Sir  Richard,  Chief  Commissioner 

of  Police.  258 
McClure,  Captain,  Arctic  explorer,   181. 

182 
McGill,  President,  of  Swarthmore   Col- 
lege, Philadelphia,  532 
Mechanics'  and  other  mstiiuics.  associa- 
tion of,  314 
Medway,  the,  8,  15,  16,  40,  45,  52,  01 
95  note 
stale  of,  176,  210,  213 
Steam  Reserve,  164.  352 

headquarters  removed   to  Chat- 
hnm,  417 
Melrose,  visit  to,  506 
Meteors,  display  of,  1866.  344 
.l//cz«/t>yio/rt<7/i.  American  Monitor,  visit  «t. 

339 
Micro'icope.  a  held  for  the,  38 

s*udv  of  the.  226 

the  binocular.  330 
Midland  tour.  a.  403 
Military  Bazaar  at  Ch.ntham.  234 
Miller,  Rev.  Dr.,  Canon  of  Rochester.  465 

death  of.  502 
Mining,  military,  329 
Minneapolis,  530 
Minnehaha,  Falls  of.  530 
Missions  to  Sea  mm.  220 
Monarch,  building  the.  332 
Monitor,  Ericsson  s,  282 

type,  202,  298,  386 
Montreal,  visit  of  the  British  Association 

to.  530 
Moore.  Captain  T. ,  86  note 
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Mutiny  at  the  Nore,  47 
Mutiny  in  India,  223,  .227 

Names  of  ships,  114  note 
Namin^T  ships  a  difficulty,  179 
Napoleon  I.,  46 

N«poleon  III.  and  the  Floating  Batteries, 
187 

Nares,  Captain,  R.N.,  461,  471 
Nasmyth.   Mr.   James,   inventor   of  the 

Steam-Ham  I  ner,  527 
Nasmyth's  Hammer,  117  and  noU 
National  Temperance  League.  420 
Natural  Bridge  of  Virginia,  532 
Naval  Architects,  Institution  of,  257 
architecture,  ancient,  4 

4  note,  40,  155,  236,  237 
schools  of,  115 
Brigade  at  Sebastopol,  202 
chaplains,  Admiralty  livings  for,  31 
Reserve,  Royal,  240 
reviews,  246 

Temperance  Societv,  Royal,  420 
Navy,  the,  5,  6,  12,  44,' 186 
Alison  on  the,  155 
changes  in  the,  up  to  1870,  396 
classification  of,  new  and  old,  396 
continuous  service  in,  179 
electric  search  light  in  the,  473 
Klgar,   Mr.   F.,  on   the  Navy,   417 

note 
flogging  abolished  in.  499 
founded  by  King  Alfred.  5  note,  93 

note 
in  1850,  156,  157 
1856,  209 

1865,  319 

1866,  340 
1880,  499 

1882,  Brassey  on,  517 

manning  the,  44,  179.  240 

personnel  of,  in  1880.  503 
Nelson,  94 

effigy  of,  in  Victory,  421 
Neptune,  discovery  of,  76,  531 
Neiherwood,  Sir  John,  56 
New  York,  visit  to,  532 
Niagara,  530 

Falls  of,  illuminated,  530 
Nore,  the,  46 

buoy  at,  50 

light-ship  at,  49 

mutiny  at,  47 

pirates  at,  48 
Norse  voyageurs,  65 
North- l-Last  Passage,  83 
North-West  Passage,  83,  196,  203 

Ocean  l:Ixploration,  378 

Odo,  Bishop  of  Bayeux,  93 

Official  residences,  furniture  in,  supplied 

to  Nav.1l  and  Marine  Officers.  316 
Oil  on  the  waves,  528 
Omminney,  Captain,  R.N.,  160 

Admiral  Sir  Knismus,  532 
Ordinary,  ships  in,  23,  45,  91 
Ordnance  Department,  71,  72 
Ottawa,  visit  to,  530 


Overland  route  to  India,  162 
0.\ford,  visit  to,  274 

Paddle-wheel  steamers  obsolete,  328 

Paris  Exhibition  of  X867,  348 

Parliamentary  Committee  on  Navy,  etc. , 
109 
Wages  Votes,  preparation  of,  26 

Payment  of  wages,  system  of,  207 

Peace  Celebration,  207 

Pearce,  Sir  W. ,  543 

Pelican,  Drake's  ship,  5 

Pensions,  34,  212 

Pepys,  16,  17,  120  note,  136 

Perth,  visit  to,  507 

Peter  the  Great,  5.  6  noie 

Pett,  Sir  Peter,  8  note,  40.  88,  94.  165 

Pett,  Phineas.  8  note,  40,  48,  94,  9s 

Philadelphia,  «>3r 

"  Pickwick."  460 

Pictures,  Arctic,  Dr.  Julius  von  Payer, 
246  note,  527 

Pilgrims,  67 

Pim,  Captain,  R.N.,  5  note,  42  nofi-,  155, 
181,  182 

Plimsoll,  Samuel,  Esq. ,  M.  P. ,  work  of,  425 

Plumptre,  Mr.  J.  C,  297,  301 

Pocock,  Mr.,  482,  494 

Pocock,  the  brothers,  432,  494,  495 

•'  Poet"  of  Chatham  Dockyard,  115 

Poetic  celebrations  of  launches,  115 

Polyphemus,  the,  510 

Porcupine,    H.M.S.,   deep -sea    explora- 
tions, 378,  381.  392 

Portsmouth  Dockyard,  418 

Portsmouth,  Naval  Review  at,  before  the 
Shah  of  Persia,  420 

Port  Victoria,  Isle  of  Grain  Railway,  519 

Potomac,  crossing  the,  532 

Powder-ship  on  fire  in  the  Medwny,  491 

Pratt,  Miss  Annie,  108 

Pulpit  hour-glass,  59  note 

Quebec,  530,  531,  533 

visit  to  the  battle-field  of,  533 
Queen,  illness  of  the,  in  1871,  403 

protegee  of  the,  234 

visit  of  the,  to  wounded  soldiers  at 
Chatham,  197,  200 
Queenborough,  16,  58,  66,  67,  71 

and  Flushing  mail  route,  454 

Castle,  67 

Church,  69,  423 

("hurchyard,  monuments  in,  70 

Philippa,  Queen,  visit  of,  to,  68 

electioneering  in  old  times,  71 

Mayor's  breeches,  69 

oysters  at,  67,  71 

Parliamentary  representation,  71 

Vicar  of,  70,  71  note 

Ragged  School  at  Chatham.  132 

at  Sheerness,  347,  354.  397,  419 
Railway  from  Gravesend  to  Grain,  433, 

Siitinf;bourne  and  Sheerness,  opened, 
250 

l^ndon,  Chatham,  and  Dover,  con- 
nected with  Chatham  Yard,  480 
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Ram,  Ihe,  257,  306,  413 

Ix>rd  Armsirong  on  the,  306 
Ramsgate,  223 

Rapids,  I^chine  (Canada),  530 
Rattler,  H.M.S.,  the  firbt  screw  steamer 

built  for  ihc  Navy,  21  note,  42 
Reading,  a  vihit  to,  2x1 
Reductions  in  Dockyards,  134,  363 
Reed,  IC.  J.  (afierwurds  Sir,  K.C.IJ.,  etc.), 
29,  115  note,  125 
Chief  Constructor  of  the  Navy,  305, 

391  and  note,  412 
ships  built  by,  327.  329 
Rennie,  Sir  John,  C.E.,  5  note,  8,  89 

plan  of  constructing  Sheerness  Har- 
bour,  19 
Reorganization  of  Civil  Service.  178 
of  Clerks,  364.  491 
of  Officers  and  Clerks,  491 
Reserve,     Mecway    Steam.     164,    165, 
note 

headquarters  at  Sheerness.  165 
at  Chatham,  481 
Royal  Naval,  240 
Resolute,  story  of  H.M.S.,  215,  222 

broken  up,  498 
Review,  Naval.  420 
Richards,   Captain    Peter,   R.N.,   C.B., 

142 
Richborough  Casile,  542 
Robinson.  Mr.  (late  Chief  Constructor  at 
Portsmouth),    lecture     on     Naval 
Architecture,  529 
Rev.  Dr. ,  Canon  of  Rochester,  189 
"  Rob  Roy"  McGregor,  543 
Rob  Roy's  grave,  507 
Rochester,  93,  95  note,  553 
and  Medway  life,  260 
Bartholomew's,   St.,    Hospital,    130, 

233 
liath's,  F^ublic,  502 
Bishops  of,  478,  486 
Bridge.  96,  159,  226 

new  iron,  159,  210 
Castle,  95.  99  note,  455,  553 

Pink,  455 
Cathedral,  95,    130,    131,  136,    189, 

4.S4.  526.  553.  554 

choristers  and  lay  cleiks  in,  554 
library  in,  469 
memorial  windows  in.  526 
Corn  Exchange,  new,  455  note 
Diocese,  478.  486 
Diocesan  Conference,  508 
Grammar  School.  99,  136 
Naturalists'  Journal,  526 
Poor  Travellers*  Rest.  214 
Roman  cement  at,  53  note,  95,  96 

walls  of  Rochester,  553  note 
schools  at,  99,  100 
Ropery  at  Chatham  Yard,  145 
Ross,  Sir  James,  83,  84 

Sir  |ohn,  219 
Royal  Commission  on  Civil  Service,  178, 

43^  463 
on  Cb«i]ii)g  Stations,  518 

on  Dockyards.  254 

on  Foni/i  cat  ions,  254 


Royal  Corps  of  Naval  Constructors,  522 
Engineers'    Memorial    Windows    at 

Rochester,  526 
escape,  16  note 
Family,  deaths  in,  282 
Literary  Fund,  159 
Naval  Temperance  Society.  420 
School  of  Naval  Architect  ure.  313 
Sovereign,  H.M.S.,  trial  of,  311.  334 
Society  and   Deep-sea   Exploration, 
378,  380,  381 

Ruskin  on  ships,  62  note 

on   the  value  of  soldierly  training. 
102 

Russell,  W.  H..  LL.D.,  190 

Russian  War,  x8o.  183.  186,  189 
sanitary  results  of.  205 

Rydal  Mount,  visit  to,  524 
Water,  524 

St.  Albans,  visit  to,  510 
St.  I^wrence  River  530 
St.  Paul  (on  the  Missifrsippi),  530 
Sail  left  at  Chatham,  124 
Sailor,  an  old,  48 

Sailors  and  soldiers,  absence  of  recreative 
resorts  lor.  75,  103 

Institutes,  etc.,  for,  228 

Homes,  14X 
Sails,  canvas  in.  124  note 

of  H.  M.S.  /Vr/iv^  (Nelson's),  124 
Salaries,  monthly  advance  of,  234 
Sark,  visit  to.  408 
Sawmill  at  Chatham,  121 
Saxon  and  other  voyagers  of  early  times, 

65 
Schemes  of  prices  for   Dockyard  work, 

Sch5n,  Rev.  Dr.,  133.  223.  234 
School,  Apprentices^  (in  Dockyards).  28, 
X15.  125.  293 
of  Naval  Archiieclure  (181X-X832)  a\ 

Portsmouth,  41 
(Central,  of  Mathematics  and  Naval 
Construction,  etc.,  of  X849,  30, 115, 

"5 
Royal,    of  Naval   Architecture    and 

Thames     Engineering    at     South 

Kensington,  313 

Sunday,  Institute,  132 

Union,  132 

centenary  of,  502 

Schools,  deficiency  of,  in  Sheerness,  76, 

355 
Sunday,  in  Chatham  and  Rochester, 

132.534 
Scotland,  visits  to.  506 

Scott,  Rev.  Dr.,  Dean  of  Rochester,  45 ^. 

525 
M.  D.,  Staff  Surgeon,  farewell  of,  372 
Sir  Walter,  visit  to  the  home  of,  506 

Screw-propeller,  tlie,  X56 
ships  in  1859.  239 

Screws,  twin,  introuuccd  into  the  Navy. 
310 

Sebastopol,  fall  of,  202 

Seeley,  Mr.,  M.P.,  21 

"  Seeley's  Pigs,  "  2x 
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Self-Madb  Men  : 
Banks,  Sir  E.,  13 
Barnaby,  Sir  Nathaniel,  K.C.B.,  412, 

535 
Bromley,  SirR.,  K.C.B.,  194,  209,244 

Buckingham,  J.  Silk,  177,  201 

Hamilton,  Sir  R.  G.  C.  K.C.B.,  195 

note 

Pearce,  Sir  William,  liart.,  543 

Reed,  Sir  E.  J.,  115  note,  125,  305, 

391  and  note 

Seppings,  Sir  Robert,  41,  318 

Smith,  Right  Hon.  W.  H.,  M.F..478 

Stanley,  H.  M.     See  Stanley. 

While,  Sir  W.  H.,  F.R.S..  535 

Shah  of  Persia's  visit,  417 

Sheppey,  9,  IS,  51.74 

Borstal,  58 

birds,  fossil,  53 

Christmas  in,  54,  60 

church-building  111,  414 

cliffs  of,  51,  S3 

Coastguard,  51 

copperas  niiinufacfurc;  at,  S3  nt>i' 

Danes'  route   to   Minuter,   the,  and 

(^ut-en borough,  60 

Danish  barrows,  66 

Dog-whippers,  59  nole 

Drapers'  Point,  69 

Eastchurch,  59,  61,  63.  304 

East  End,  58 

Elmsley,  65 

entomological  ground.  58 

fossils,  S3 

"Garden  of  Eden,"  58 

geology,  53 

Guli'»  N«?st,  63 

Halfway  Houie,  66 

Harty,  58.  65 

Isle  of,  15,  51,  S2  ////'/■ 

King's  Ferry,  66 

Land's  End.  64 

L«yviown,  64.  6,.  423.  4J14 

livings  of.  57  ti'ft' 

Marga:'.-.  view  of.  64 

marshes  of,  31 

microscopical  vjo'wA    -'< 

Minster,  16,  54.  *'   66  67 

We:#b,  kjcr.ar*:.  ^r.-r.^sf^MO' of.  :<l 

C;iurc:i,  s.4-57 

Monaitfrry.  =7 
mushrooms  .'n.  0 
Quecr.horou  f^i.     ."i*  *    "V 

ordr«ar.o? ':^p.-4ririiTri' ;•»   71.  72 
Roman  po*li«rry  ;n,  62 
Ro>a^  Oik  Ir.r..  ^ 
s^a-^ails  o',  ^y,.  67  »  '-  '.'^.   274.  2>i 

414. 44^' 

Snur.ar.'l  ^  \.\-.   *y, 

H>:.  '» 


'*'-      f* 


irrr,  ^. ■.'-*?', •.>!..  <'.  62 
tr^riw.  Inm  .r\,  62 
'I  lir r.*rr'*  ;,  fj.  .f.  of  S -.>-:• 
U  .*:  of  .'T  •:.*r/'^;    '2  «-&  '• 
"  V*Tr.'.'r.-<...^r  i*      u,  no' 


'  -■  «•   «4  #, 
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Shep  pt*  y — ioH  tin  ued 

Waidcn  Point,  64 

Westminster,  73 

Whitstable,  view  of.  64 
SlIKKKNKSS.  8,  II,  16 

and  the  Flusning  Royal  Mail  route 

454 
as  a  commercial  port,  387,  433 
attractions  of,  76 
author's  appointment  to.  i 
reappointment  to,  2<^)5 
bathing  at,  76.  362 
Bible  Society,  328,  423  note,  434 
Benevolent  Society,  397 
Blue  Town,  10,  13,  73,  78  note 
Cemetery,  66 
Church,  'i'rinily,  13 
convicts  at,  19  note 
Dockyard.    See  l^elow 
fortifications,  10,  16.  17.  39s 
(iarrison  Point,  11,  17.  18,  52 
Harbour  in  June,  i86ry.  364 
iniprovenienis,  75,  272,  357,  3'>2,387, 

423,  423 
in  war  time,  18 

Literary  Ins.iitutc,  297,  301,  323,  383 
Marine  Town,  13 
Marks,  Mr.  /V  W.,  public  spirit  of. 

374 
.Mechanics'  Institution,  76,  396 

Mile  Town,  13,  73 
nmsic  at.  s&o,  328,  355 
name  of,  [6  note 
newspapers.  274,  355 
on -Sea,  403 
oysters  at ,  279 
^janic  in.  355 
Pi' r,  <{73 
poput-iuon,  13 
Port.  337,  360.  373.  jJji 

\n  \\i-.  H'l-.snii  '.V'ar.  ir,\ 
pro^rris  of.  .n  m  i-.c,  3^^ 
ka^tC':-:  School.  347.  3=4.  397.  419 
r^ilA/tv,  274 
s.ilibrii/ of,  -,73.  ^o- 
•■0  .ool.^  at,  76 

>»-a.-t*a*.h.ng  '.  .'x.%;^'- .  U^nzjfi  \'.  2V- 
%niu^g:;r.g  a:   77 
Sr^.'\.KZ\  Ir."-.'.:  *:.o.i  at,  27^.  yJi 
sur.ry  of,  .r.  1^:75.  437 
\:,-A'.XK,  77 
t.iTi^  ar.*:  leastor.),  i^s 

m.tgfi  j.r\.i^7^  sU.-*?  O' .   .»    •  '  «  ■     -  ^  Vv  -'^ 

■•4t.-tr  •'ii.y.y  7s 

>H r.r.ic ».  •-? •!  IJ-y  JC't  ASr ;,    '-Vr  f.Ti'    17!:: 

•  "■■  .fc    -  .^^  ^  *  #■       •  -■       ^^    t  •  *.^  **  -.  ^  •     " 

•  >  •  • 

E;tL:'.a-  --.    So 

^A.  ■     .  ;     -       ' 
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Sheerness  Dockyard— -^o////////*</ 
deep  water  at,  21 
Factory,  steam  at,  368 
Fitting  and  Repairing  Yard,  a,  20 
importance  of,  40 
iron  paving,  21 
model  of,  20 
Mould  Loft,  the,  39 
Naval  Barracks,  228 
not  to  be  abolished  [see  355),  374 
officers,  first  appointment  of,  317 
duties,  22 

and  workmen  of.  in  1798,  x8  note 
salaries  in,  22,  23 
Storehouse,  37 
Storekeeper's  duties,  22,  38 
Store-receiver's  duties,  23 
Superintendents  of.  12,  22,  76,  266, 

319.  364.  389.  436 
Surgeon's  duties,  23 

Victualling  store,  228 

workmen,  arrangements  respecting, 

23 
establishment  of,  17 

very  respectable,  79 

*•  Sheernessters,'   18 

Ship,  an  ancient  leviathan,  4  note 

Life  of  a,  196 
Ship-building,  39,  40,  11 1 

between  1848  and  1859,  239 
1874  and  1879,  497 

by  contract.  40 

changes,  probable,  in,  43 
Ships'  armaments,  45 

bottoms,  fouling  of,  38 

breaking  up,  82 

broken  up,  Parliamentary  Returns  of, 

83 
classification  of,  in  1846,  45 

conversion  of,  204,  304 

coppering,  119 

"  fitting  "  arrangements,  44 

iron,   wood  sheathed  and  coppered, 

120 
merchant,  requisites  of,  5  note 
of  war,  requisites  of,  42  note 
old  Dutch,  found  in  mud  of  Medway. 

469 
repair  of,  40 
repaired  and  fitted  yearly.     (See  the 

end  of  each  chapter. ) 
sold  yearly  or  from    time  to  time. 
(See  the  end  of  each  chapter. ) 
Ships'  sheathing,  copper,  118 
Davy's  zinc,  120 
lead  (in  Trajan's  days),  119  note 
preparation  (Faxe's)  in  lieu  of,  119 
Shirley,  Mr.  G.  E.,  of  Rochester,  160 
Slioeburyness,  52,  335,  433,  471 
Shooting  stars,  344 
Shovel,  Sir  Cloudesley,  88 
Shrewsbury,  341 
Shrubsole,  Mr.  W.  H.,  278,  376,  383.  440, 

466  note 
"Sketches  of  Naval  and  Military  Adven- 
ture," 151 
Slugg,  Mr.,  of  Manchester,  294  note 
Smith,  Mr.  Roach,  524 


Smoking  allowed  in  the  Yards,  344 

Snowdon,  95.  5x0 

SnufT  thrown  into  the  Thames  at   the 

Nore,  50  note 
Solar  Eclipse  in  England.  228 

total  in  N.-E.  Spain  of  z86o,  252 
Soldiers,  Army  officers'  interest  in  their 

men,  427 
Sont;:,  "The  Forging  of  ihe  Anchor,"  xi6 
••  Tlie  Lion  Flag  of  England,"  191 
*'  The  Iron  Ship,"  309 
Southend,  C2 
Stafila  and  lona.  506 
Stanley.  Rev.  Dean,  429.  431 
Stanley.  Mr.  H.  M.,  D.C.L..  LL.D..430. 

432,  482,  494.  523,  534 
Stansfeld,    Mr.,    M.P.,    and    Dockyard 

accounts,  312 
Stocqueter's,  Mr.,  visit  to  Chatham,  236 
Stokes,  Sir  John,  500 
Stonyhurst  College,  visit  to,  524 
Stores,  Army  and  Navy,  410,  490 

Civil  Service  Supply,  331,  410.  490 
Junior  Army  and  Navy,  490 
Store  Department,  changes,  376,  407 
Stothard's  etchings.  56 
Strood,  94,  98 

horticulture  in,  476 
men  with  taiLs,  179 
Sundays  in  the  Dockysuxis.  31,  129 
Sunday  evenings  at  Chatham.  133 
Superannuation,  24,  28,  242 
Superannuation  Board.  Monthly.  270 
of  officers  and  clerks  past  sixty  years 
of  age.  504 
Superintendents.       See     CHiatham    and 

Sheerness  Dockyards. 
Surgery  attendant,  an  interesting.  418 
Swale,  the  river,  58,  65.  67,  68  note 
Switzerland,  visit  to,  485 

of  .-Xmerica,  531 
"  Sylva,  a  Discourse  on  Forest  Trees,"  7 
Symonds,  Sir  W.,  41 

Tandon,  M..  on  the  sea.  382  note 

Task  and  Job  in  the  Dockyards,  184 

Taylor,  the  Water  Poet,  69 

Telegraphic  Cable,  Atlantic.  225 

Telescope,  largo,  314 

Tenieriiite,  H.M.S. ,  473 

Temperance  League,  National.  420 
Society.  Royal  Naval,  420 

Templars,  Knights,  99 

Tennyson,  68  note,  456 
i     Teredo,  the  (ship- worm).  38 
j    Terpsichore,  H.M.S. ,  destruction  of,  by 
torpedo-boats,  326 

Thames,  the,  from  London  to  Sheerness, 

3-9 
and  Medway,  Confluence  of  the.  8, 

15.  16.  50-S2 

estuary  of  the,  50.  52 

Thanksgiving- Day  for  IVince  of  Wales' 

recovery  from  illness,  407 

Thistle,  gunboat,  boiler  **xplosion,  383 

Thomson.  Professor  Wyville,  38a 

Thorold,  Dr..  Bishop  of  Rochester.  478, 

486,  533 


Thousand   Islands  of  the  Si.  I-a»renec, 

530 
I  imber  and   5lor«.   annual  suney  nnd 

Timber  for  llie  Navy,  43 
used  in  slupbuililine,  lai 


"Tope.  Mr., 
Toionto,  vtsli 


1.335 


'hitebead's,  404 
Training  ships  for  boys,  346 
Trial  by  Uttilc,  65 

Turner's  picture  of  Rochester  Ciaslle,  99 
Shnrness  and  the  Isli.-  of  Sheppey. 

Turrcl-tliips.  inlroduction  of,  398,3 

Valediciorv  addresses,  360,  371 
Valuntion  of  Die  Uockviird  "  PlunI 

Va-^uant.  H.M.S.,  loss  of.  463 
Venus,  imnsitof,  in  1874,  436 


1.333 


War  iinie,  ih.c  Dockyanls  In,  1B3 
Warren.     Cm  pin  in     (Major-Genenil     Sir 

Charles,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B.),  500 
n-urrier.  H.-M.S..  338.  356 
Washingion,  visit  10  the  cliy  of,  ya 
Walson,  Admiral,  510.546 
Walls,  "  Master."  93  n-rte 
Webb,  Kichnrd.  benefactor  of  Mitiiicr. 

Shpppey.  58 
Wellington,  death  of  ihcDulte  of,  173 

West  Point'(u"s.),  visit  10.  53= 
Weston.  Miss  Agnra.  419.  430.  43a.  471 
Whiston,  Rev.  R.,  99,  137.  455 
White.  Mr.  (now  Sir)  W.    rf.,  125.313 

»"''.  S35 
W  hitc.  Major  (muriaEe  of  Missj.  319 
Wight.  Isle  oT.  visit  10,  408 
Wi|!hlnian,  Mrs.,  and  the  Working  Men's 

Hall,  Siirewsbury,  343 
Wilbcrforcc.  Bishop,  lecture  by,  all 
William  of  Wykchnm.  67  «olc 
\Vil1iani  the  Conqueror,  93 
Wllloughby.  Sir  HuRli.  119 
Wincli.   Mr.    U.,    founder    of    (.halliam 

Workman'!  Club.  501,  557 
,  Captain  diaries.    R.N.,   . 


ViCTOBIA.  <..uee,..     .S«  Queen. 

366 

(7--/W/.J.H.M.S.,  the  lost  Ihree-decke 

death  of.  480 

Wolfe,  tleneral,  column.  533 

ricft>;7,  ll.M-S..46nud»cte 

sails  of  the.  134 

Wooloy.  ReiJ.  Ur.,39 

visit  (o,  431 

Woolwich  ATMnal.  8 

Viking's  ship,  n.  508  Hvif 

Woolwich  Dockyard.  7 

Vincent,  Mr.  Henrv,  icclurer,  326 

closed,  375 

Virginia  (U.S.),  533 

'■  Woolwich  Infant,"  trial  of,  471 

Wages,  audit  of.  135 

'in,873,443''W. 

Working  Men's  Cluh  formed  in Chaiiiam, 

l.ay.oftice.  new.  required.  545 

501 

system  of  payment  of.  207 

Workmen  (mnkcd  to  (ircat  ICxhibiiion, 

Wagliuin.   Lieutenant.  R.N.,  death 

of. 

164 

161 

hired,  nnniinl  discharge  of,  2^ 

Wales.  Prince  of,  illness  of.  404 

lio.l»c-t  of,  107 

■■oldlinndi."  aB 

Inys  foundation  of  Uible'House,  3 

Wrighl.  Mr.  W.  H.  K..  o(  Hjniouih.47., 

majority  of  398 

WyhrB"t;real(:iol>i,-."338 

Wales,  Nonh.  293 

Walker,  Admirarsir  Haldwin.   K.C.R, 
33'.  357.  3^4 
ik-rtlh  ol,  474 


Vard-criifl.  a9,  370 

Yards,  visitors  to,  11; 

Year,  a  itiEmomlile  (18481,  133 

Voung  Men's  Socieiii-s,  330.  4(1:: 


ERRATA. 

Page    39  lines  i  and  a,  for  *' bowed"  reafl  bower. 
..     44.  note,  read  **  Every  vessel  fitting  for  Home  Service  was  understood  to  have 
six  months',  and  for  Foreign  Service  twelve  months',  stores  put  on  boftrd." 
94.  line  I,  "  Stroud"  should  be  Stroad. 

104.  paragraph  a,  line  4.  after  "  gun-carriage  "  read  the  ttnhn'/ack  his  pall. 
116.  line  5.  for  "  has"  read  had. 

X31.  Iines*^6  and  7,  cuHcel  **  before  he  came  to  reside  here." 
131.  line  15,  for  "  book  "  read  discourse. 
X44.  line  3  from  bottom,  for  ** change"  read  charge. 
364,  paragraph  a.  instead  of  "  the  vtzx"  read  the  Chinese  tear. 


Mkmokani>UM.— The  appointment  of  Admiral  E.  R  Rice.  C.R.  on  the  aist  Tuli. 
188?.  to  he  Commander-in-Chief  at  the  Nore  in  succession  to  Admiral  G.  !^Iac- 
donald.  Ka'.S..  was  inadvertently  omitted  on  page  517. 
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AbDALLAH,  manyrdon.  of,  3,5,  313 

Agra,  Jumma  Musjid.  337 

lifelcalle  testimonial  at,  363 

Abdul  McSKh,  ai4.  317,  371,  37a,  and 

mosaic  work  at,  ic6 

Abdul  Fail,  356,  359 

Taj  at,  338 

Abonpnal  Iribea.gs,  99, 107,  loS,  133,  aafi 

ruins  of,  339,  349,  336 

Abrssmia  and  India,  Cburches  of,  553 

sack  of,  330 

missions  a(.  371 

Aden,  sja 

Propaganda  Chanel,  ^ao 

AdgM.  or  Adji,  River.  515 

Adl  Gianih  (baered  book,  ■■  The  Original 

young  officers'  "game"  at,  363 

Record  ")  of  the  Sikhs.  349 

district  of.  339 

"AdjuliUils"a(  Calculia,  16,  17.  19,  ai. 

last  visit  lo,  435 

35 

Agricultural  Sodeiy  of  Calcutta,  539 

Aerolile  worshipped  as  a  god,  493 

Ahtned  Dooranee,  34a 

AfglianiiUn.  30,  aaB.  333,  396.  397 

Ahmed  Alee  Khan,  Nawaub.  a6a 

Array  of.  30,  jsB,  333,  396,  397 

Aideen,  Rev.  Henr^  Marlyn's  oraiory  at. 

reception  at  fcroiepore  of,  00 

Sa4 

relum  to  India,  ajo,  358 

Ain-i-Akbari.  or  Institutes  of  Akbar,  359 

the  disaster  In,  33S 

Akbar.  74. 175, 176,  aSa.  399,  303, 330, 337, 

350,  3S9  note,  360,  371,  415.  4B0,  511 

throne  of,  3B9  note 

Akbar.  anecdote  of,  415  noic 

Afglian  horsenren,  353,  353 

invaders  of  India.  343 

inatitulei  of,  339 

lingual  expeimienl  of,  on  "Natural 

Language,"  351  note 
mintage  of.  33=  ,      ^ 
Nnrneh,  or  annals  of,  359 

Utimnire,  354 

pronrbs  and  riddles,  335  note 

song,  354 

War,  Duke  ot  Wellinglon's  opinion 

on  the.  a3o 

Afghans,  353,  353  note,  354  note.  3B8 

Sikri.  35"  note 

mission  to  the.  353  note 

Poet  Laureate  of,  360 

Ages,  the,  413  note,  355,  364 

Agra,  ihe  imponant  position  of.  384 

tomb  of,  3S1 

"  the  key  10  HindOilan,"  339 

two-mile  pillars  of,  355 
Alexander  of  Macedon,  35a 

and  BombHy,  404 

ride  to,  the,  324 

and  Poms,  346 

aril  Lines  at,  361 

Allahabad.  174,  184,  303 

Coliego,  363 

annual  festival  at,  178,  460 

fticeofAhbar,  334 

district,  185 

pillar,  inscribed,  at,  176                                                         , 

port,  as  a.  181                                                                        ' 

Hallofjuitice,  335 

Hall  of  Nobin,  334 

serai  at.  i8a 

Palace  of  Glass.  334 

lublertaneous  passage  lo  Delhi,  177 

Pearl  Mosijue,  335.     S/t  443 

Zenana,  334 
Zenana  ritajid.  334 

Allen,  Ralph  (of  -  Tom  Jones"),  4 

Alligalors,  475  note.  476  note,  500.  501 

Eiecution  Room,  335 

AllumBeer.  ttie  Emperor,  175,  397  note 

Gaol.  363 

Allyghur,  336.  3»S 

gardens  at,  346,  350,  361 

Almanacs  ol  Benares,  148 

go.emmen.of,366 

of  Delhi,  396 

)!un,Kreat,  at.  333nole 

of  Nuddea.  516  nole 

Hindoo  leniplei  at.  370 

Almorah,  411 

horse-dealinif  at,  ii6g 

L 

Emperor,  3O3-305 

Index. 


Amazonian  Indian  Queen,  319,  385 
American  missions,   182,   z86  note,  387 

note,  389,  429,  443  note 
Ammunition  of  Chunar,  463  note 
Amystis  (river)  of  Megasthenes,  5x3 
Andaman  Islands,  zi 
Anecdotes  of  lingual  mistakes,'  22,  23 

of  rats,  466  note 
Ants,  white,  50,  51  note,  476 
Arab  carrier,  553 
Arabian  Nights'  scenes,  452 
Arbuthnot.  4 
Arch,  the,  486 

the  pointed,  279 
Ark  of  the  Covenant,  413 
Armies  of  reserve  and  of  Afghanistan,  228 
Army,  author's  enlistment  in  the  East 
India  Company's,  6 
author's  discharge  from,  316,  324 
native,  mingling  of  colours,  creeds, 

etc,  in,  51,  65 
officers  in  India,  544 
of  reserve,  233,  251,  258 
Artificial  teeth  of  the  Rajah  of  Benares, 

304  note 
Arts,  antiquity  of,  in  India,  36 

hereditary,  36 
Aryans,  95,  237  note 
Asiatic  Society,  492 
Asmodean  views  of  social  life,  51,  65 
Asoka,  King,  176,  307,  478,  486 
Ass  in  a  tiger's  skin,  the.  184 
Astronomical  tables,  296  note 
Astronomy,  Hindoo,  147 
Atlantic,  the,  8,  9 
Auckland,  Lord.  30  {see  403),   127,  229 

note,  230  and  notes,  403,  521  note 
Aurungzebe,  122,  135  and  note,  265  note, 

282,  379.  441,  493 
Author's  enlistment  in    the  East   India 

Company's  service,  6 
Author's  discharge  \xiSm  the  East  India 

Company's  service,  316,  324 
Author's  entry  in  office  of  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  the  N.-W.  Provinces,  348 
Authorship  in  barracks,  iii,  123,  226 
Avalanche,  snowball,  409  note 
Babel-Mandel.  Straits  of,  552 
Baber,  the  Emperor,  242,  294,  501 
Bagn6res  of  the  N.-W.   Provinces,  the 

(Simla),  400 
Bahar,  birds  of,  471  note,  472 
province  of,  469  and  note 
Baja  Rao,  the  last  Peishwa  of  the  Mah- 

rattas,  225 
Baka  liai,  the  devout  Princess,  130  note 
Bandana  handkerchief  manufactory,  514 
Bandel,  519,  520 
Banditti,  495,  499 
Banerjea,  Rev.  K.  M.,  535 
Bankers,  native,  36 
Bankipore,  478,  482,  520 
Banyan-trees,  55,  80,  127,  128 
Baptist  missions : 

Calcutta,  492 
Delhi,  289,  291  note 
Monghyr,  492 
Barber,  native,  39 
Barr,  a  beautiful  place  on  the  Ganges,  486 


Barrack  authorship,  iii,  123,  226 
Barrackpore.  21,  513  note,  514,  520 
Barracks  in  India,  197,  199  and  note,  387 

and  note 
Bath,  city  of,  1-6 
Bathing  at  Benares,  133 

tax.  173 
Battlefields  : 

Cutwa,  515 

Hooghly,  519 

Plassey,  511,  515 

Sooti,  509 
Battle,  our  first,  in  Bengal,  519 
Bay  of  Bengal.  11,  430,  516 
Bazaar,  Calcutta,  35 

swindling  in  the,  36  note 
Beckford,  William,  i 
Beef-eating  the  worst  of  crimes,  152  note, 

398 
Beef-eating  prohibited,  222.    See  15a  note 

Begum  Sumroo,  285,  319 

Benares,  130-173,  431,  465 

from  the  Ganges,  431 

annexation  of,  166 

a  walk  through  the  city,  148 

bathing  at,  133 

brazen  vessels,  150 

Chouk  of,  151 

Civil  Station  of.  168 

every  Hindoo  must  visit,  135 

farewell  visit  to,  461,  465 

festivals,  great.  144.  14.S 

of  Ganesa,  139  and  note 

of  lamps,  Z45 
history  of.  130,  164 
Hindoos  and  Moslems  at.  136 
Mahommedanism  in.  135 
military  station  of.  166 
missioa-staiions  and  missionaries  at, 

168 
monkeys  at.  140 
Observatory.  147 

Panch-Kosf.  or  Holy  Road  of,  143 
pilgrimage,  five  celebrated  places  of. 

146 
pilgrims.  130,  133,  138, 146.  152.  153. 

169,  173 
Pisach  Mochan  Reservoir,  138 
province  of,  172 
Rajah  of,  132  note,  304 
Sanscrit  college  of,  155 
Sikh  monastery  in,  147  note 
streets,  shops,  mansions,  etc.  149 
the  seat  of  Sanscrit  learning.  155 
Thu?s'  headquarters  in,  173 
Benares  temples : 

Bis*^eshwar,  137 

Buddhist  (Nepaulese).  146 

Durga.  Z40 

Ganesea,  139 

Jageswar.  141 

Kaneswar.  141 

monkey.  140 

Naugrah,  141 

Siva,  137 

Stick.  141 

Trilochan,  or  Three-eyed,  141 

Unna  Pooma,  138 
Bentinck,  Lord,  16,  33,  note,  46.  ap3 
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1           Berhampoie,  513  and  note 

Brigden,    Dr.,    survivor    of  the  Afghan 

■         Bernier,  386 

■         BhflgaruHee  River.  5=6  now,  508-511.  515, 

Brindachund.  Thug  temple  al,  463 

1              5'f- 

Bristol,  5 

■           Bhaja,  Rfljah.  ibe  necromancer,  473 

Irtish  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  &5  now 

Brocades,  154 

■          Bhang,  39 

Brog,  thelndian  Curlius,  177 

■          ahar.  399,  433 

Brothers  in  life  and  dealh,  305 

■           Bhuligan,  a  village  on  ihe  Ganges,  474 

two  noble.  360 

■            Bible.  Ihe,  154,  ISB 

Brown.  Rev.  D..  217  note,  514 

■                 Sodelv.  British  and  Foreign  65,  nole 

Buchanan,  Geoi^e,  6 

■          Hndrabund.  3S0,  436 

Rev.  Claudius,  ao  note,  65 

■           Birds  of  India,  14,  16,  35.  38,  39,  4a  no'e. 

Buckingham,  Mr.  J.  S..  35 

Buckra  Eade,  the,  76,  aSi 

B               notes.  47a  notes.  4S9  notes 

Buddha,  413 

F          Birhors,  ihe  (aborigines),  107 
■            Birmingham,  nn  Indian,  4S8 

the  oldesl,  136                                                        ^^ 

BiHay,  Bay  of.  S 

K.hop's  College.  13.  61 

at  Bah.-.r,  47°                                                  ^^^H 

Bishops  o[  Calcutta,  66 

at  Benaies,  135, 139.     See  146                     ^^^^H 

Bithoor,  =35 

393                                                     ^^^1 

■'  Black  Bob,"  a  famous  horse.  309  note 

M Ultra,  37B                                                         ^^M 

Black  Hole  of  Calcutta,  14,  ;ii 

founder  of,  485 

Blind  Asylum.  176 

iDScriplion  on  a  stone  at  (Saya,  4B3 

Boating  on  the  Ganges,  4^ 

Mount  Mandar,  a  place  of  pilgrim- 

486 

ageof.498 

Boileau.  403 

pagoda  Bl  Benares,  146 

temple  at  Allahabad.  170 

Bombay  and  Agra,  404 

Bones  of  Ihe  dead  casl  into  the  Ganges, 

Bugs,  a  house  of,  for  non-taipayers,  513 

Bones,  royal,  al  Burdwan.  51S 

Buildings  arc  not  repaired,  29; 

Book,  a  priceless,  361  note.    See  alio  331 

Bullagar,  a  priestly  lundezvous,  519 

note 

Bundelkund.  .68.  175 

Burdwan.  86,  518 

Books,  libraries,  etc.,  i  note,  50 and  notes. 

60,  113,  ago.  330  note,  356,  359,  360 

Burial  alive  of  diseasrd  persons,  313 

and  note.  38a,  394  Bote.  401  note,  429, 

Bum.  Colonel,  at  Delhi.  385 

523.  514,  539.  554.    See  also  Literature 

Burnes,  Sir  Aleiander,  328 

B^ks  of  Ihe  Sikhs,  ,49 

Cabul.  Dosi  Mahommcd's  opinion  of  our 

Sacred  ; 

occupation  of.  .389  note 
Cabul.  tragedy  01,  aaB,  339  note 

Adi  Granth,  240 

Bible,  73.  78 

reconquest  of,  33>-333 

Daswin  Patsahl  Da  Gianlh,  349 

Calcuila,  our  Indian  meiropolis,  la.  13, 

Koran,  279,  301  and  Bote.  304, 

15.86,388,393,  511,  sa6 

336.  34a,  344 

Calcutta,  churches  iind  chapels  in.  63.  67 

Puranaas,  .3",  'SS 

Calcutu,  our  settlement  m,  14 

Sbaslras,  131,  156 

conquest  and  plunder  of,  bv  Suraj-u- 

scarcity  of,  in  Calcutta,  50 

Etowlah.  S.3 

Bore,  the,  12 

Calendar,  (he  Indian,  396  note.  459 

Bounio  Gardens.  13,  54,  41B.  425  note 

Calunlherbuss.  ruins  of,  360 

Canicl,  Ihe  last  resting-place  of  the,  47B 

Camp  scene,  84,  115,  188,  347 

BoXinR  in  earnest.  192  nole 

In  wel  wealher,  360 

Brahma,  67,  225 

followers,  115,  116  nole 

Somaj,  S34 

robb«ry,  334  and  note 

Brahmin  bulls.  130.  134.  516 

Campbell,  Major  Oild-'r.  B4.  511 

feasts,  ,S7.  'H 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.  9,  10 

students,  discipline  of.  157  note 

"st.  Vincent,  5S 

Brahmin,  dally  life  of  a,  161 

Captives  in  Afghanistan,  219,  9ji.  331 

Brahminism   and   Buddhism   aniled   in 

C«p,a.  ihff  Indian  (Simla),  400 

K3nniw«r.4i3 

Carey,  Rev.  Dr..  60,  ata,  513,  516,  519. 

Brahmin!,  16.  41,  lofi,  151.  154,  iBo,  379, 

Sa>.  Saj  , 

Carnac,  Major,  175 

BMJ-.U«ndul,  or  Holy  Road  of  Mullra, 

Carthaginian  armies,  347 

379  note 

Carls,  native,  or  "hackeries,"  41,  ri6 

Bridge  of  boats.  238,  461  and  nole 

Cashmere.  383.  3B8                                                     ^_ 

Bridties,  suspension,  in  the  Himalaya.  424 

""'"'"""■*°°"'"'  ^^B 

^__^^^^^__                                — 
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Cassim  Ali.  175 

Caste,  23.  412 

Cave,  a  wonderful,  499 

and  temple  at  Pattergutta,  499 
Cawnpore  Assembly  Rooms,  196 
massacre  at,  196.  225  note 

churches  at,  219 

farewell  to,  459 

from  the  river,  210 

Gardens,  192.     See  402 

last  visit  to,  437 

leather  at,  209 

manufactures  of,  209 

newspaper,  225 

the  Ganges  at,  210 
Cemeteries : 

Agra,  371 

Benares,  z68  note 

Burdwan,  royal,  518 

Calcutta,  32  and  note,  63 

Cawnpore,  201  and  note,  227  note 

Chinsurah,  85  and  note 

Chunar,  465 

Delhi,  287 

Kumaul,  244,  260  note,  384  note 

Lansdown,  Bath,  2 

Meerut,  309 

Monghyr,  489 

Moorshedabad,  Nabobs',  513 

Patna,  Moslem,  480  tmd  note 

Rajmahal,  500 

Sardanah,  321  note 

Simla,  430 

Serampore,  523  note 
Chadar,  the  Veil,  a  wonderful  piece  of 

embroidery.  154 
Chaitanya,  a  great  teacher,  160,  515 
Chalees   SitOan,    or    Pavilion    of   Forty 

Pillars,  176 
Chamberlain.  Rev.  W.,  292  note 
Chandah,  58,  5x8 
Chandernagore,  520,  521 
Chaplain,  an  erring,  218 
Charnock,  Job,  the  founder  of  Calcutta, 

520 
Chatham.  6 

Chatterton,  "  the  Wondrous  Boy,"  5 
Cheese,  pineapple,  adventures  of  a,  367 

note 
Cherry  brandy,  a  victim  to,  182  note,  303 
Cherry,  Mr. .  Resident  at  Benares,  166 
Children.  European,  in  India,  201, 418, 419 
Children,  Lnwrence  Asylum  for,  202  note 
Chinese  in  Calcutta,  14,  41 

visitor  in  India,  the,  Hiouen-Thsang, 
177  note,  486 
Chinsurah,  85,  516,  520 
Cholera,  12,  205.  539 
Chortunya.     See  Chaitanya 
Christian  reunions,  67,  524 

Vern?.cular  Society,  538  note 
Christians,  native,  at  Benares,  172  note 

at  Burdwan,  88 

at  Buxar,  473 

at  Chunar.  464 

at  Calcutta.  67.  77 

at  Meerut,  314-316 

at  Simla.  403  note 
Christianity  in  Egypt,  553 


Christmas,  94,  129,  256*  437 
Chronology,  Hindoo,  157 
Chumhal,  dak-bungalow  at,  395 
Chunar,  ammunition  of  fort,  ^3  no  e 

tm  invalid  station,  463 

antecedents  of,  464 

exceptionally  hot,  465 

fort  reputed  invulnerable,  464 

mission  at,  463 

State  prisoners  at,  464 

"the  Exile's  Grave,"  464 
Chupprah,  on  the  Ganges,  474 
Church  at  Bandel,   the  first  erected  in 

Bengal,  519 
Churches  of  Abyssinia  and  India,  553 
Church  Missionary  Society,  65  note 
Church  Missionary  Society  stations : 

Agra  (where  this  society  ccumienoed 
its  Indian  work),  371 

Burdwan,  87 

Buxar,  473 

Chunar,  464 

Krishnagur,  517 

Monghyr,  482 

Patna,  483 

Peshawur,  253 
Civil  officers,  heroism  of,  166,  167  note 
Civil  servants,  zxo,  z86  note,  543 

slaves  of  the  desk,  529  note 
wives  of,  X96 
Cleopatra's  Needle.  553 
Clerk,  Sir  George  R.,  231  not^  348,  392 

note 
Cleveland,  Mr.,  100,  495 
Clifton,  5 
Climate  of  India,  167  note 

may  be  improved,  546  note 
Oive,  Lord,  14  note,  16,  21,  33,  81,  175. 

473.  478.  Soo.  504.  5".  51a.  5«S.  5»9. 
520 

Coal  at  Burdwan,  89 

Cold  season,  1x4 

Coleridge,  6,  10,  185 

Colgong,  498 

College,  Bishops',  Calcutta,  13.  61 

Hooghly.  519 

Mussulman,  at  Futwa.  486 

of  Fort  William,  72 

Sanscrit,  at  Allahabad,  182 
at  Benares,  155 
at  Calcutta.  516 
Comet  of  1843,  3x6 

Commercial    ofKmings :     alligators'    oU, 
teeth,  etc.,  500 

Tussur  silk.  97  note 
Commercial  openings  :  coffee,  tea,  timber. 

etc.,  at  Hazareebaugh,  105  and  note 
Conch  shell,  134  note 
Confectionery,  native,  41,  151 
Conferences,  religious,  at  Cawnpore.  2x4. 
223 

at  Futtehpore  Sikri,  35  x  note.  37  x 
Con  oily.   Captain  Arthur,  and   Colonel 

Stoddart,  222.  223 
Constellations,  north  and  south,  zo 
Converts,  Mahommedan,  372 
Cook's  shop  in  Calcutta,  4X 
Coolie  visiting  traders  at  Calcutta,  32 
Copts,  the,  553 


Cornivallli.  Lord,  lai.  133 
Corpses  in  the  Ganges.  14,  468,  487 
Conic,  Rev.  D..  217.  371,524 
Coryal,  Thomas  (the  anclenl  pedeilriui), 

357 
Cossimbanur.  511 
Cosiipore,  SM  ""d  ""'e 
Coun  Circular,  Delhi,  368 

Lucknow.  446 
Cow.  ihe,  in  India.  43  aole,  44  aale,  jS 

Creepen  of  ihe  Indian  forests.  491  note 
Culna,  518 

Cutliiis.  a  Hindoo.  177 
Cust,Dr.,7a.a49noie,  431  nole,  519.  537 

Culch.  Guirof,  430 

Dacoils  in  camp,  934 

Dak  bungalows,  187,  395.  398.  44a 

Danish  factory  ai  Hoogbly,  519 

D«ra,  Prince.  a8a 

Darmesieier.  Professor,  on  Afghan  iong, 

Daswin  Patiahi  da  Gnntli  of  Lhe  Sikhs, 


of.  i( 


168  nc 


in  gunge,  S'S 
Days  devoted  to  idols,  145 
Dead,  bones  and  ashes  of  the,  casi  into 
the  Ganges,  179 

burning  the.  78,  13a 

M.irch  in  "  Saul, '  lhe,  199  note 

Deeg,  (on  of,  343.  38'  ^   , . 

Dellii;  aboliiion  ofnutiun  to  Ihe  king, 

by  Lord  Eiienborough,  a66 

and  the  English  Kltlement,  376 

after  the  siege  of.  175  ""^s 

a  nesl  of  conspiracy,  aSs 

approach  10,  336  nole 

amval  at,  38a 

bapiism    of  Miria   Feroie  Shah,   a 

Bapiist  mission  at,  aBg,  19' n,°<? 
batile  of  (1804).  Marquis  WeUeiley 

on  the.  165  nor 
British  Residency 
Iflmbodge  mission  at,  19a  i 
Cashmere  Gate  of.  341,188 
Cbandni  Chouk.  =69 
church,  387 


at,  a8B 


Court  Circular,  al 


Sldsmiihi  of.  371 
lur.  lhe  rival  of.  joi 
Go¥Brnot-Goner7il'»  entry  lot 
htiloric  ridge  of,  a8B 
hliloryuf  New  itelhl,  a8i 
Old  Delhi.  391 


kine  of,  nuizur 
Koolub  Minar, 
Mahratta  invas 
march  back  f 
358-360 


.ilowance  to,  365 

,  abolished,  366 

of.  384 

rom  ■Feroiepore), 

iir,  383 

lied  iihah.  3B3 


modern,  history  of.  sSa 
Mosque:  jumma  Musjid,  378 
,,  Zeemul  Ali  .Vlusjtd,  303 

„    view  of.  341,  394,  436 
painters  of.  373 

recreation  in  the,  367 
palaces,  old,  of.  365.  386 
pillars,  inscribed,  ai,  397,  305 
progress  of  Chnslianiiy  in,  19O 
ragged  school  at,  293  note 
Resident,  British,  al,  3S9 
revisiied,  363.  3B3 

suhierraneous  pa:^sage  to  Allahabad, 
177 

well^  reservoir)    of    Nirjim-ood- 

Deyraii  Uhoon,  beautiful  vale  of.  348 

Dharah.  Rajab,  306 

Dbian  Singh.  Minister  of  the  Punjaub,  348 

Dhobah,  steam  sugar  works.  jtS 

Dhuleep  Singh,  349  nole 

Diamonds,  isj 

Dibdin,  Charles,  g 

Digah  (arm,  477 

Dinapore,  476,  477 

"luropeao  liadesmi 


in  Hilar 


ilallon 


'.47B 


Doab,  the,  174.  1S3.  307 

Dog,  the,  man's  companion.  433 

Dogs,  pariah,  41.  193 

Dolphin  of  lhe  Ganges,  474 

Dost  Mahoramed,  31,  138,  389  and  note. 

Downs,  the,  8 
Dravidians,  the,  99 
Drlnli  (the  dram  carl),  ti? 

Duff,  Rev.  br.,6S.  70,  S3S 

Durbar  of  Prolecied  Sikh  ChiefUini,  359 
Durga  (or  Kali),  the  idol,  140.  145 


Dum! 


Silling 


1.434 


Dusi  storm-.  190,  194,  310 
Dutch,  lhe.  in  India.  8j 

factory  ni  Hooghly,  519 
Dwarkanauth  Tagore.  37,  30,  531,  551 
Dying  Hindoo,  a,  on   the  banks  ol  Ihe 

Ganges,  493 
Eorly  European  settlements  near  Calcolla, 
liasi  India  Company's  military  lennce,  6. 
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Echoes  of  the  Taj,  343 
Eclipse  bathing,  133  note 

festivals,  386 
Ede'n,  the  Misses,  62,  229  note 
Education :  boys  and  girls',  171 

Christian    Vernacular  Society,    538 
note 

Dr.  Duffs  system  of,  68 

female,  70,  171,  535  and  note 
Edwardes,  Sir  Herbert,  253  note 

Egypt,  553 

Elephant,  the  refractory,  124 
Elephants  in  Commander-in-Chiefs  train, 
248 

in  Governor-General's  retinue,  248 

wild,  92  note 
Elephantisis,  38 

Ellenborougb,  Lord,  230,  331  and  note, 
232,  248,  251,  252,  256-258,  261,   389 
note,  396,  397,  403.  450,  551,  554  note 
Elliot,  Sir  C. ,  529  note 
Elphinstone  on  Afghan  poetry.  234,  529 
Embarkation  for  India,  the  author's,  6 
Embassy  from  Lahore,  248,  256,  257 
Embroidery,  154  note 
Employments,  hereditary,  49 
English  factory  at  Hooghly,  519 

popular  notions  of  the,  in  Oude,  440 
note 
Engravers  in  Benares,  151 
Enlistment  of  author,  6 
Epitaph    on     Rev.     Henry    Martyn    by 
Macaulay,  218  note 

on  Princess  Jehanhira,  302 
Erskine.  the  Hon.  Mr.,  401 
Eta  of  Argo,  318 

Eurasians,  the  34,  56,  62,  66,  220 
European  soldiers  in  India,  544 

the  curse  of,  545 

in  the  hills,  418,  4x9  note 

tradesmen  in  India,  34,  196 
Europeans    in   India,   dangers  of,    from 

climate,  465 
Exile  of  Anglo-Indifins.  112 
Fairs,  annual,  at  Allahabad,  178 

at  Benares,  138 

at  Bithoor,  225 

at  Sonepore,  483 

Great,  t8o 
Fairies,  the  king  of  the,  384 
Faizi  and  Fazl,  358,  360 
Fakirs,  38,  153,  460,  461,  493 
Falconer,  Dr. ,  of  Bath,  4 

of  India,  429 

the  poet,  10 
Family  life  at  Cawnpore,  194 
Famine,  88  note,  353  note,  517 
Fayrer,  Sir  Joseph,  539  note 
Feasts,  Brahmin,  164 
Female  apartments,  51-53,  149 

education,  70,  171,  535  and  note 
"  Feringhee"  (or  Kafir),  241,  276 
Ferore  Shah,  the  Imperial  Architect,  297 
Feroze's  "walking-slick,"  297 
Ferozepore,  233,  245.  247,  250,  257 

sickness,  drunkenness,  and  death  at, 

259 
Festivals,  Hindoo,  73,  139  note 

Village,  494 


Festivities  at  Ferozepore,  250 

Fibres,  pineapple,  37  note 

Fielding,  4 

Filth  of  towns  and  villages,  199 

Firstborn,  offering  of  the,  177  note 

Fisher,  Rev.  Mr. ,  Chaplain  at  Meerut,  314 

Flowers,  56,  134  and  notes,  402.  403 

at  Benares,  134 
Foot  and  hand  employed  in  work,  36 
Forehead,  marks  on  the,  19 
Forest,  petrified  (in  Egypt),  553 
Forestry,  school  of,  420  note 
Forests,  105  note 

of  Himalaya,  408  note 
Fort  William  at  Calcutta,  14,  15,  17,  18, 

z66 
Fort  at  Allahabad,  175 

Bherepore,  472 

Bhurtpore,  328  note 

Buxar,  473 

Calcutta,  14 

Chousa,  472 

Cossimbazaar,  511 

Chunar,  463 

Deeg,  248,  381 

Hattrass,  328  note 

Monghyr,  485,  489 

Rajmahal,  500 
Forts,  a  succession  of,   to  Bhagulpore, 

500 
Four  Noble  Truths  of  Buddhism,  136 

Frazcr,  Mr.,  of  Delhi,  murder  of,  288 

French,  Rev.  Mr.  (afterwards  Bishop),  at 

Agra,  372  note,  403  note 

French  factory  at  Hooghly.  519 

Frenchman,  an  adventurous,  at  Ghazee- 

pore,  465 

French  Settlement  at  Chandemagore,  520 

Fnishard,  Colonel,  83 

Funeral  ceremonies  at  Gaya,  485  note 

pyres,  526 
Furreedabad,  436 
Futtehgurh,  191,  436 
Futtehpore.  184-186 
Fultehpore-Sikri,  350 
Future,  the,  556 
Futwa,  486 

Fyzee  Messeeh  (a  Moslem  convert),  372 
Gamblers,  native,  38 

European,  196 
Ganesa.  and  the  worship  of,  139 
Ganga-Jarauna,  175  note 
Ganges,  13,  121  and  note,  307,  406.  506 

alligators  of,  475  note 

and  Jumna,  junction  of,  x68 

at  Cawnpore,  2x0 

birds  seen  on  the,  476 

boats  on  the,  473 

fleets  of,  473,  474 

dead,  deposit  of  bones  and  ashes  of 
in  the,  179 

delta  of,  498 

dying  Hindoos  on  the  banks  of.  493 

evening  on  the,  470,  471 

farewell  song  of  boatmen  to,  527 

fish  of.  474 

future  of  the,  214 

in  Oude,  439 

inundations  of,  467 
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Ganges,  junclioii  of  with  Jumna,  168 

Greol  Liverpool  ilamtt.  554 

.                    mouilior,  11 

Great  Mogul,  the.  511 

niRhl  on  ihe,  470.  +71 

GulfofCutch,  435 

porpoise  of  the.  476 

Gnndudt   River,  junction  with   Ganges. 

sill  discharged  by  ax  Ghn£i;i:pore,  467 

483 

song,  farewell,  of  Ijoatmcn,  527 

Guthwall,  4isnole 

of  jHlgrinis  to  tl-.e,  146  nole 

Gurka.  on  the  Ganges,  509 

sons  of  ihe,  133 

Guirondah,  383 

sources  of  Ihe.  la.  410.  413 

Gypsies,  138 

Hamilton,  Mr,  R.  N.  C.  349 

sLory  of  the,  501 

Hand  and  foot  employed  in  work.  36, 131 

toyage  down  the,  467 

Hand,  right  and  left.  41 

Hajid  workmanship  excellent,  151  naie. 

waler-camersoflhe,  1.15,  15+,  24s 

Gaoli  of  CalcullB,  33 

Hanuman.-lhe  monkey  god,"  140,143, 

of  Ag™.  363 

379.  381  note 

Gapaal.  "  Kii.g  of  the  World,"  490 

Harems,  4" 

GardcD  Reach,  13,  3a 

Harrington,  Mr.  W.  B..  fT.E.  (nriglmitor 
of  scJdiets'  prayer  rooms),  lai  note 

Gardens  at  .Agm.     jr«"Taj" 

Hastings.  Marquis  ol.  16,  166,  396 

at  Calculla,  batanicai,  54 

Hastings,  Warren.  504 

Hnttrass,  fortress  of,  3a8  and  note 

Sir  L.  Peel's.  530 

at  Cawnpore,  19a.    Ste  403 

Haupper,  334,  333,  383 

at  Dinapore.  477 

HiivSSclc^eral,  334  note.  «6  note 

■1  Patntt.  4B0 

H!]'areebaugh,  104-114 

at  Pinjore,  433 

Heber,   Bishop.  60,   86,   315,   336  note. 

M  Taj.  338 

340r  373.  439  note.  443.  464,  465.  467 

Ganick,  4 

Gates  of  SomnsuLh.  ■i'A,  a62 

note.  473,  476.  477.  488.  499  "o'e.  S04 
Heber,  Richard,  and  his  hbianes,  60  note 

Gay.  4 

Hemp,  wild,  lao 

Gaya,  88.  4B3 

Herschel.  Caroline,  3 

fmieral  ceremonies  al.  4B5  """^ 

Sir  William,  3                                                  ■ 

Hesudnis,  Ihe  river,  346                                        ^^^^B 

Geology  of  (he  Himalayas,  406 

Hiils.  the.  or  Himalayas.  389                            ^^^H 

Gerard.  Capwin,  406 

journey                                                    ^^^H 

Dr.,  406  note 

the  brothers.  400 

setting  out  at  mght,  377                       ^^^H 

Geree  River.  398 

Muilra.  37B                                                      M 

Ghats  of  Benares.  131.  13a,  133  and  nole 

Bindtabund.  380                                                    ' 

Goverdhun  (rain  1),  3B1 

last  visit  to,  465 

Gurrondah,  383 

Ghoonl,  a  mounlain  pony,  425 

Delhi,  38a 

Ghoorfcas.  a6..  396.  41..  4M,  4'B 

(mm  aside  to  Haupper.  through 

Ghnini,  30.  331,  331 

Meeiut,  and  return),  383 

Gian  Ben  Gian.  king  of  the  Ouries.  384 

Kurnaul,  383                                                     , 

Gibraltar.  556 
Gillespie.  GenetBl,  309 

Thunnesslr,  383 

Prolecied  Sikh  Slates.  386                                   | 

GiU.  The.  360         ,   ^ 

Shnhabad,  387                                      ^^^ 

Goalah.  859 

Umbaltah,  3B7                                   ^^^H 

Gods,  repeating  the  names  of  the.    143 

Loodianah.  3B7                                       ^^^H 

iSirhind).  388                                          ^^^H 

Gograh  River,  junction  of  Hie,  474 

Pinjore,  391                                              ^^^H 

Goitre  in  the  hiUs,  415 

Bhar,  39»                                             ^^^ 

Golconda,  175 

Gold  In  India.  7  note 

Golden  age,  the.  413 
Coldsmillu.  151.  371 
Goomlee  (river  of  Oude),  430 

avalanche,  snow-ball,  409  note 

birdsoflhe,  394.  400.  431 

schohirs,  519 

bridges  in  the,  413 

Gossuns,  S19 

Gough,  Major-General  Sir  Hugh,  358 

cattle  and  domestic  animals  of  the. 

Gould's  "Genliuy  of  Birds,"  394  note 

414.  416 

Gout,  513 

Church  missionary  station  at   Kol- 

a  rival  of  Delhi.  501  and  note 

ghur.436 

Governmenl    connection   with    Hindoo 

403                                                                        ■ 

temples,  117.  370 

Gram.  Mr.  Claries.  65 

40>                                             ^^M 
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HSb,  Enropoui  soldien  in  the,  396^  397 
and  note.  419  note 
fannaof.  394 
flocaof,  407  note 
foot  of  the.  39a 
forests  of.  408  note 
geology  of  ,  406 
hooey  in,  417 

human  sacrifices  in,  413,  428  note 
idols  in,  41a 

iron,  manofiutnre  of,  in  the,  416 
huidslip  in,  433  note 
mannfacmre  of  iron  in  the.  416 
missionaries  in.  417.     (Ser  Chordi 

Missionary  Stations) 
newspaper  ( The  Hills),  418 
people  of  the,  393,  398.  410.  415 
pilgTimage  to,  la 
pony  of.  425 
range,  the,  405 
roads  in  the.  393 

dangers  of.  400  note 

school  (or  academy)  in,  4x8 
shell  formations  of,  407  note 
snow-ball  avalanche  in  the,  409  note 
society  in  the,  401 
sport  in,  394, 417 
stations: 

Almorah.  421 
Juiog.  417 
Kussowlie,  396.  4x7 
Landour,  419 
Mussoorie.  418 
Nynee  Tal,  423 
Simla.  398 
Subathoo,  396 
temples  in  the,  4x2.  4x3 
vale  of  Deyrah  Dhoon,  420 
vegetable  xones  of,  407 
views  in,  394-396.  398,  409  and  note, 

410,  414.  421,  423 
descent  from.  432 
Hilsa  (fish  of  Ganges),  474 
Hindoo  festivals,  73,  X44 
Hindooism,  decay  of,  5^5 
Hindoo  Rao,  Maharajah.  262,  288 
Hindoos  dying  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges. 

493 
Hindostan,  the  key  to.  329 

Hindostan  steamer,  55X 

Hindostanee,  367 

Hiouen-Thsang    (a    Chinese   visitor    to 

India).  481 

Hoarded  treasure.  ^12 

Hoax  at  Subathoo  m  the  hills.  397 

Hceberhn.  Dr.  428 

Holkar,  248,  285 

Holy  land  of  Kurukshetra.  385 

Home-sickness.  112,  2x1,  221 

Hooghly,  mosque  at,  5x9 

River,  13.  85,  501,  516  note 

town,  519  note,  526 

siege  of,  519 

Hook-swinging,  39 

Hooly,  the,  73 

Home,  Bishop,  4 

Horse-dealing.  38,  369,  483 

Hospitals,  176 


Hotds,  absence  of,  188 

Hot  winds,  194,  220  note 

Houses  of  native  gentry  (in  Benares),  149 

Howiah,  54 

Humaioon.  Emperor,  1x9 

tomb  oC  282 
Humboldt.  404.  408  and  note 
Hunter.  John,  6  note 
Hunting  expeditions,  96  note 
Hurd,  Bishop,  4 
Hustnapore,  385 
Hydaspes,  the,  246 
Hymn  to  Kali,  59 
Hyphasis,  the.  246 
Ibrahim  Sadi,  242 
Idol,  consecration  of  an,  X42  note 

worship,  nature  of,  X43 
Idols.  35  and  note,  45,  X33-X4S 

a  storv  of  some,  170 

Himalayan,  4x2 
Illustrious  garrison.  250,  261 
Images  (idolatrous),  146,  xsx 
India: 

an  epitome  of  the  world,  539 

arrival  of  the  first  steamship  in,  551 
note 

changes  in,  543  note 

Christianization  of,  542 

civil  servants  of,  543 

cost  of,  and  thoughts  on,  549 

climate  of,  may  be  improvol,  546  note 

development  of,  54X 

embarkation  for,  6 

farewell  to,  the  soldier's,  548 
Richardson's,  55X  note 

ignorance  and  superstition  in.  540 

insanitary  condition  of.  539 

"  most  holy  place"  in,  464 

population  of,  7  note 

remedies  for  her  disorders.  541 

undeveloped  resources  of,  540 

vast  changes  in,  523  note 

wild  beasts,  etc.,  in,  9X,  93  note,  494, 

539  • 

••  Indian  Recluse"  of  St.  Pierre,  238 

Indrapasthra,  292 

Indraput,  294,  436 

Infanticide,  X2,  5X,  4xx 

Inscription  on  a  stone  at  Gaya,  483 

on  a  copper-plate  at  Monghyr,  490 

Inscriptions  on  pillars,  X76.  297,  305 

Insects.  523 

Invalid  station  of  Buxar,  473 

of  Chunar,  463 

Invalids  returning  from  India,  548 

Irish  Rajah,  the,  244 

Israel,  lost  tribes  of,  253  note,  4x3 

Jackals,  18,  103 

lacquemont,  244 

Jains,  the  106,  X46,  X47 

Jamieson,  Mr.,  American  missionary   429 

Jam-i-Jumsheed,  a  native  newspaper,  3X   3 

note 
lauts  or  Jats  (at  Delhi),  294,  330 
Jay  Narain's  school  at  Benares,  171 
Jeffreys,  Dr.,  X97  note,  X99  note,  201  note, 

396  note,  476  note,  482  note,  530 
Jehanghire,  237  note,  352,  357,  499.  50X 
Jeit.  436 


diDgbee  River.  316 

dhtahart.  gvmon  of,  aaB.  239,  250 

esnits  ia  India,  215,  216. 351  Doce,  571 

ewcDen.  151 

ews.  32  note.  253  note 

in  India,  20  noce.  47 
TqrSii^.  147,  296,380 

heel-IUilah,  3B2 

bed-Maha,  3B2 

beds,  104  noce.  495 
.  hnmpaon.  393 
I*  Jinglins-Johnny."  40,  62 

ones.  Sir  WiUiam.  155-157.  5^5 

udco,  the  hill.  430 

ndges*  travelling  courts.  188 
Juliet,  an  odd.  3x2 
Jumna,  175.  177.  180,  295.  307,  329.  335. 

^  355.378 

bathers.  370 

fish.  371 

source  of  the.  410.  413 
Jumnotree,  430 
JuDgeepore,  509 

Jungeerah.  the  Faquirs'  Rock.  493 
Jury,  the  village,  82.  x88,  226 
Jutog  (in  the  hills),  417 
••  Kafir,"  or  "  Feringhee."  241,  276 
Kali.  4a,  59, 140 
Kalunga,  fort  of,  309 
Kanawar,  413,  428 
Kedgeree.  12 
Kenothul,  Rajah  of,  400 
"  Key  to  Hindostan,"  the,  329 
Khilaut  (a  robe  of  honour),  266 
Khol.  259 

Khourket,  Lake,  386 
Khumick  Singh,  249 
Kidderpore,  509 
Kincaub,  154 
Kine,  sacr&d,  130,  149 
King  of  Delhi,  introductions  to,  266 

Duczurs  to.  abolished,  266 
Kissendoss  Ka  Talao,  436 
-Kite-flying,  448 

Koh-i-noor,  history  of  the,  357,  388  note 
Kols.  99 
Kootub  Minar,  the  Pillar  of  Victory  at 

Delhi,  303,  307,  436 
Kootub-ood-de«n.  242,  304 
Koran,  279,  301  and  note,  304,  336,  342, 

344 
Korfier,  the  German  poet,  124 

Korruckpore  Hills,  487,  492 

Kosala,  the  oldest  seat  of  civilization  in 

India,  439 
Kos  Minars  (two  mile  pillars),  355 
Kotghur,  426,  428,  429  note 
Kot  Kuchwa,  434 
Kremlin,  the,  442 
Krishna,  380 
Krishna   Chunder  Roy,  the  marrier   of 

monkeys,  5x9 
Krishnaghur,  517-5x9 
Kuhn  Brahmms.  x6a 
KuUianpore,  233 
Kumaon,  422  note,  429 
Kunaiu,  41  x 
Kumaul.  243  and  note.  aOo,  379.  383, 

384  note 


Kjuiupore,  398 

Knmiksbetra,  the  Holy  I  Jind.  58  c 

Rnnomasa    Rivvr  ^the  sup(X»ed  Com* 

mmassis  of  Anrianl,  4;^ 
Knmutadca,  473 
Knssowbe.  396,  417 
Knnalhashes  at  Delhi,  294 
Kythul.  Ranee  of.  386 
Ladies  of  the  Harem,  disposal  of.  444. 


Labor 


)re,  248.  ^ 
Lake.  General.  236,  284.  285.  330.  380 

terrible  march  of.  189 
La  Martiniere.  33,  45a 
Lamas,    roonasreries  and    nunneries   of 

the.  429  note 
Lamas,  temples  of  the.  413 
Landor,  W.  S..  2,  4 
Landour,  296  note,  4x9.  420 
Land  Tax,  the,  81 
Latshman,  brother  of  Ranui,  441 
Lauralette.  Mr.,  509 
Lawrence,  Colonel,  228 

I^rd,  221  note 

Sir  Henry,  20a  note 

Children's   Asylums,   aoa    note, 
396  note 

Sir  John,  236  note 
Leather,  38,  39,  209  note 

manufactures  of.  nt  Cawnpors,  009 
Lectures  on  board  ship,  9 
Leitner,  Dr. .  350  note 
••L.  E.  L.."a24 

Leper  asylum  at  Almomh.  402  nott 
Lepers,  38,  57,  42a  n«)ie.  435  note 
Letter  from  the  Shah  of  Pursln,  217  note 
Leyden,  John,  309,  516 
Libraries,  Regimcntnl,  xi2 
Library  at  Agra.  Metcalfe,  363 

at  Calcutta,  25,  52g 

burnt  by  Omar  nt  Alexandria,  553 

Imperial.  360 

of  Kniah  Dnhnhrhin,  160 

of  a  thousand  dromcdariei,  160 
Line,  crossing  thr.  q,  10 
Linga,  the,  137,  145 
Lingual  error,  a,  22 
Lisbon,  Rock  of,  556 
Literature,  Macauliiy  on,  529 

of  Afghans.  38H 

of  Hrabniini.  .S20 

of  MahommrdauH.  280 

of  Sikhs,  249 

vermicuiur  rrfjuired,  528  and  nout 
"Little  Hfnry,'5i3 
Ix>custs,  432 

Ixxlis.  a  tril>e  of  Afghans,  329,  38H 
Ix)«an,  Dr.,  443 
I^MxSianah,  387,  38B 
I^wr  at  first  sight,  324 
Luck  now,  441 

Ikicaarft  of,  448  and  note 

f.'hurch,  443 

coinage  r/f.  ^y* 

f 'onstMntla  mi,  4^' 

^Jourt  of.  444.  44^  utAm,  j^^H 
cru«'l*)«'«  of  ttti',  444,  447 
(iu/rttf.   446 
tu/UtrnfH%  tor  vici>,  444,  448 
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Lucknow,  Court  oi— continued 
oppression  at  the,  446 
palaces  of,  442 

royal  menagerie,  445  and  note 
royal  stables,  445  note 
wild  beast  fights,  445 
"  fire-eating  "  horse  at,  448  note 
Hospital,  450 
Imaum-Barrah,  the,  443 
Leper  Asylum,  443  note 
Medical  Zenana  Mission,  443  note 
missions  and  missionaries,  443 
mosques,  442 
palaces,  44a 
pigeon-flying,  446 
poor-house,  450 
Residency,  442,  447 

Surgeon  (Dr.  Logan),  443 
resident  at,  446-450 

state  entry  ot,  452 
Roomee  Durwaza  (gateway),  442 
trade  of,  445 
Macaulay  on  Benares,  165 
Macaulay's  epitaph  on  Rev.  H.  Martyn, 

218 
Macaulay's  great  Minute  on  Education, 

69  note 
Macaulay's  home-sickness,  112  note 
McCaskill,  General,  255 
Mackeson,  General,  402 
Mackinnon,  Mr.,  418 
Macleod,  Rev.  Dr.  Norman,  292  note 
Macnaghten,  Lady,  229,  401 

Sir  William,  228  and  note 
Madeira,  9 
Madras,  551 

Sepoys,  mutiny  of,  230 
Maghada  of  old.  469 
Magnetic    needle,    experiments    on    the 

variation  of  the,  404,  430 
Mahabharata,  135,  156,  292,  294, 331  note, 

360,  386,  497 
Mahaseer,  a  tish  of  the  Ganges,  474 
Mahmoud  of  Delhi,  242 

of  Ghuzni,  293,  378,  385 
Mahmoudie  Canal.  553 
Mahommed,  the  Tyrant,  296 
Mahommedan  architects,  297 

converts  to  Christianity  in  Delhi,  280 
festivals,  75 
oppression,  280 
sects,  24,  54 
Mahommedanism,  the  story  of,  280 
in  Benares,  135 
in  Delhi.  280 
in  danger,  535 
Mahrattas,  the,  242.  284,  285,  294,  330, 

380 
Mahrattas,  the  last  Peishwa  of,  225 
Mahwa  flower,  491 

tree,  491 
Maidan  of  Calcutta,  20 

of  Cawnpore,  192 
Mail,  the,  92 

Overland,  the,  404 
Malingerers,  army,  203 
Malta,  556 

Mandar,  Mount,  496  and  note 
Manee  (or  Mani),  prayer-wheel,  413 


Mango,  12,  128 

nsh,  474  and  note 
Mani-Kamika  (Sacred  WeU),  the.  138 
Marabout  feathers,  17 
March,  a  great  and  terrible,  189  note 

rainy,  a,  260 
Marching  experiences,  79,  91,  115.  130, 

174,  233,  258 
Marks  on  forehead,  19,  143  note,  144 
Marlborough,  5 
Marriage  in  the  army,  aoo 

in  the  Himalayas,  411 
Married  life  in  bairacks,  aoo 
Marshman,  Dr.,  of  Serampore,  521 
Martin,  General,  451 
Martiniere  at  Calcutta  and  Lucknow,  453 
Martyn,  Rev.  Henry,  65,  212,  218,  477. 

524 
Martyrdom  of  Abdallah,  223 

of  Captain  Conolly,  223 

of  Colonel  Stoddart,  223 
Masonry,  Hindoo,  strength  of,  501  note 
Matabanga  river,  junction  with  Hooghly. 

S18 
Mediterranean,  the,  556 
Meeran,  Prince,  512  note 
Meer  Cassim,  509,  515 

Jafiier,  175,  512 
Meerum-ke-Serai,  233 
Meerut,  307,  308,  310,  38a,  383 

Church,  314 

haunted,  312 

mission,  314-320 

Observer  (newspaper),  311 

Theatre,  312 

"Universal  Magazine"  (M.  U.  M.), 
316 
"  Memory,  the  Pleasures  of,"  38a 
Metcalfe,  Sir  Charles,  29,  30,  288  note, 

353.  452.  528 
Metempsychosis.  17  note 
Meyer,  Rev.  Mr,  on  Afghan  music,  354 
Middleton.  Bishop,  13  note 
Military  officers,  our,  544 
Mineral  springs,  420 
Mirzapore  (the  Indian  Manchester  and 

Kidderminster),  474 
Mirzapore.  temples  at,  462 
Missionaries,  isolation  of,  291 
married,  292 

respected  by  the  people,  537 
work,  537  note 
Missionary  anecdotes,  169  note,  170.  171 

life  of  a,  168 
Missions,  author's  early  interest  in,  6 
Mission  stations  : 

Allahabad,  182 
Benares,  168 
Calcutta,  67.  68,  T7 
Cawnpore,  224 
Delhi,  289,  291  note 
Futtehpore,  186  note 
Peshawur,  253 
Mofussil  Akbar,  The,  312 
Mogul  architecture,  286 

dynasty,  242 
Moguls,  the  supposed  descendants  of  the 
Vedic  Aryans  from  the  royal  Scythiaus, 
237  note 
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Nandu  Punth,  335 

observatories  erecled   by,    147,  34a, 

Nanuk,  106.  349.  ajo  note 

.,  .     303 

Napier,  General  Sir  WilllHm.  4 

Naragan,  the  idol.  493 

Molesworlb,  Sir  William,; 

Native  ministry  required  in  missions,  183 

Native  alates.  17s,  176,011 

Moneah  (od  the  Ganges).  475 

admmistration  of  justice  in,  363  note 

Money  changers.  36 

Nntoralisl's  paradise,  a,  493 

Monahyr,  487,  48a,  490,  491 

Monkeyi,  37,  140 

Necromancers,  King  o(  the,  473 

citadel.  as9 

Nepaul,  309,  396 

feeding  the,  379.  380 

marriage  of,  141 

IndV34.3".?".366,4>B 

DFRcers  Idlicd  tor  assauliing.  3S0  note 

Newspaper,   starting  an    English   news- 

pensioned,  38a 

^F^m^ndia.3i.no.e 

periodical  nieclings  of,  32a 

Dttki  Gaulli,  31a                                             ^^^H 

temple  at  Nuddea,  516 

Montealli.CobDel.a6i 

EHfiUkmao.  35                                               ^^H 

Monument  lo  Cleveland.  495 

Fnead  of  India,  35                                          ^^^^H 

10  Comwaliis,  121,  133 

Mof^^liibar,  312                                       ^^^H 

to  Ochlerlony.  .4 

Months,  ihr,  In  Lower  Bengal,  91 

Moorshedabad.  4S9,  511,  51a  and  note 

Sam^char  Darpin  (the  first  Oriental                         ^ 

Moorshedabad  Palace,  513 

newspaper  ever  primed),  533                                 ■ 
Nicholls,  Sir  jasper,  248.  251,  355                                         ■ 

Mootee  Jhurna  WaterfaU,  499 

Morning  devotions.  19,  134 

Nii:holson.  General,  and  bis  •'  disciples,'             ■ 

Morning  in  Akbar'E  camp.  331  note 

2j6  note                                                          ^^^ 

Mosque  of  Aurungiebe  at  Suiares,  135 

Nicobar  Islands,  10                                                 ^^^H 

Mosques  al  Agra : 

Jumma  Musjid.  337 

Nights  at  Cawnpore,  308                                       ^^^H 

^^H 

Old.  349 

Nolt.  General.  331.  356. 45a                                 ^^^^H 

Pearl,  335 

Nuddea.  512,  515  and  note,  519                          ^^^H 

Mosques  at  AjmerE  and  Deltal,  305  note 

Nunneries.  Lama,  429  tiole                                 ^^^H 

at  CalcutU,  14 

Observatory  at  Benares,  147                               ^^^^^H 

al  Delhi,  Jumma  Musjld.  27a 

at  Delhi,  306                                            ^^^H 

at  Delhi.  30s 

at  LucknoXT  444                                       ^^^H 

atHooghVv,si9 

atMutira,  380                                            ^^^ 

at  Simla  (magnetic).  40a,  404,  430 

Mountain  bndge,,  423 

Ocluerlony,  General,  285,396 

monument  al  CaJcuiia,  14 

emperor  at  the  time  of  Nadir's  in- 

Officers, civil  and  military,  IsoUlion  of, 

vasion,  2B3 

■  86 

Mungul  Pandy,  521  note 

Officen'joke,  an,363 

MuQiltumika,    or     Burning     Ghat     al 

Opium  dens,  35,  184,  aio 

Benares,  13a 

Murder  of  U'.  Fraier  al  Delhi,  188 

monopoly  or  lax,  81,  135,  439 
results  of,  185  nolo 

Mutders,  religious,  57 

Otange-growing  at  Furreedabad,  436 

Muiic  Afghan.  as4 

Oraons.  the.  108 

in  relation  to  the  soldier,  197 

Oratory.    Rev.    H.     Martyn'j,    on    Ihc 

instruments.  47  "'"'  "<"« 

Hooghly.  524 

Orissa.  515                                                                 ^^_ 

Mussooric,  418 

Ottoman  Porte,  337  nole                                      ^^^^H 

church  at,  41B  and  note 

Oude,  a          tu,  439                                              ^^^^H 

Muster,  monthly.  =06 

army       454                                             ^^^H 

Mutiny  (of  i857)alAllah:ibad,  iBi 

history  of,  440                                                ^^^H 

at  Agra.  336  note.  364  note.  373  note 

maoufaclutci  of,  44>                                        ^^ 

Nawaubsof,  .66,  191,310,  440 

at  lienares.  166 

people  Qf,440,  441 

at  Berhampore.  513 

poliiica!  economy  of.  441  note 

al  Cawnpore.  335 

popular  notions  o(  the  English   In. 

at  Delhi  (J«  308).  336.  368,  275,  292, 

nileri  of,  440 

Resident  (Ltritish)  at  Lucknow,  441 
Ovetlnnd    journey   10    India    by    Miss 

Muitra,  378,  3B3.  436 

Mynpoorie,  436 

Kobeii),  334 

Nadir  Shah,  240.  34a,  260,  J83,  303 

Waghorn,  Lieutenant,  pioneer  of  the, 

N.naSaEib,33S 

mail,  the,  404! 

L 
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Oxford  of  India,  the.  Nnddea.  515 
Page,  Captain  and  Miss,  of  Mo^gnjrr,  489 
Pagoda  converted  into  an  oratory.  524 
Pagodas  and  mosques  in  Cakntta,  33,  42 
Punters  (on  ivory,  eta)  of  Delhi.  272 

Indian  masters.  373 
Painting,  antiquity  of,  in  India,  273 

patronised  by  tlie  Emperor  Alcbar, 
330  and  note 
Paintings,  grotesque,  on  temple  waDs,  385 

sold  in  camp  at  I>eUii.  981 
Palaces  at  Agra.  334 

at  Delhi.  964 

Old.  285,  286 

at  Moorsbedabad,  513 
Palanquin,  the,  15, 41.  79 

Jo»*n»ey.  377 
traveller  deserted,  387 

Pali  kingdom,  a,  329 

Palibottua,  191,  478,  486,  496 

Palms,  etc..  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges, 

486  note 

and  p^s.  486.  487  and  note 
Panceput.  242.260 
Panchayet  (the  Milage  Jury).  82,  189 
Panch-kosi.  or  Holy  Road,  145 
Paper,  native,  523  note 

Serampore,    impervioas   to    inirrrt, 
523  and  note 
Parisnath.  Mount,  106,  493 
Parker.  Mr.  H.  M.,  301  note 
Parsons.  Rev.  Mr.,  524 
Partridge,  black.  384  note 
Patau,  or  Pathan,  254  note,  393,  394, 397 

3^9.437 
Patna.  478 

dianaond  mmes  at,  478 

granary  at.  481 

opium  ararebouse  at,  481 

Sikh  college  at.  479 
Pfttriardi.  the  Coptic,  553 
pAttergntta.  temple  care  at,  499 
Feacodk.  the,  7.  56 
Peacock  throne.  265  note.  383 
P^earis.  7.  43.  «55 
Ped.  Chief  Justice  Sir  L^.  530 

L.ady,  530 
People.  varietT  of  the,  386 
PerrocL.  General.  236.  ^4, 380 
Peshavur.  mtssiOD  at.  250  note 
IVtrifiwd  forest  in  Egypt.  553 
Penrah  (in  the  bilk),  magnificent  view 

from,  423 
PfeiSer,  Madame.  6x,  307.  530 
Pheasants  of  the  Hiooolayas,  394  and  note 
PigeoQ>flTing.  271.  446 
Pigs  of  Indxa,  19,  ao.  83.  486.  487  and 


Plassey,  battle-field  of,  511.  515  and  note 
"  Pleasures  of  Memory,*  38a 
Poetry,  Afghan.  254 
Poets,  meeting  of,  448  note 


5.  12,  146 
Pilgrims.  la.  13a.  133. 138.  146.  152. 153, 

169.  173.  X77.  1S3.  225.  245 
Pillar,  inscribed  n«rtal.  at  Allahabad,  176 
at  Delhi.  305 
Fcroae's  at  Delhi.  397 
Pw»peT$,554 
Pflots,  Indian*  11 

Pur.  WlUiaam.  4 
rUiiis  oC  Blood.  3S4 


Faixi,  Akbar's  Poet  Laureate,  360 

layadera,  506 

kasi  Prasad  Ghosh.  470  note,  527 

Khusroo.  302 

Talsi-dass,  160 

Vahnild.  157 
Poets  quoted  : 

Arnold,  Sir  Edwin,  485 

B^ranger.  318 

Blessington.  Countess,  403 

Bulwer,  339  • 

Camoens,  9 

Campbell.  Caldsr.  5x4 

Colendge,  10 

Croly,  243 

Garrick,  H.  R  W..  146,  346 

Goldsmitb,  184 

Heber,  60,  504 

Hogg.  3x7 

Holmes.  O.  W..3X8 

Homer,  242 

Jones.  Sir  W..  380 

Kasi  Prasad  Ghosh,  470,  537 

Kdmer.  124 

Lejden.  2x9 

Loingfidow,  243 

Macaulav,  248 

MUton,  80 

Midiell,  X2X.  554 

Misodianeous,  5.  348 

Moore,  56,  xa8,  264,  393 

Parker.  H.  M..  20X.  497 

Ridiardsoo.  84,  127,  2x2,  22X,  500^ 

55' 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  364 

Shakespeare.  X84,  3x7 

Soklier,  a  Private,  81.  548 

Thomson,  xx,  xax.  383.  434 

Toynbee,  Paget.  345 

Vetch,  Major.  46X 

White.  Blanco.  208 

Woodier,  T.,  a  Royal  Marine,  8 

Wordsvorth,  335 

Young,  3x7 
Poisoning  horses  for  their  skins,  209 
PbDock.  General,  23X,  23a,  355-258,  450. 

45».  453 
Polvandry  in  the  HiQs,  411 

Pony  of  the  Hills,  425 

••  Poor  Whites,"  42 

Pope.4 

Popolatioa  of  Cakntta,  34 

Portogoese  at  Bandel,  5x9 

at  Hooghly.  5x9 
Porusand  Alexander.  246 
Postal  serrice.  9a.  404 
Prawns  Catteoed  on  Hindoos.  22 
Prater-rooms  in  barracks.  22x.  384  note 
PrajrtT-wheel,  4x3 
Present  from  Lahore  for  Queen  Victoria, 

a«8 
Press.  Indian,  a^  3166 

Memorial  rdaBve  to  the  Freedom  ol 
the,  36  note 
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Preis,  printing,  fiiit  Ml  up  ai  Hooghly, 

Rirle,      on     horseback.     10    Ghaieepore 

Pnoce  Purtaub  Koomwar  Singh,  14S 

Ride,    on   horseback,   lo   Haupper  from 

Prinsep,  Jamei,  168  noie,  176,  338 

M«rut.  333.  383 

Prison,  SiQle,  Ht  Chunar.  464 

Ride,  on    horseback.  10  Lucknow  from 

Prochnow.  Rev.  Mr..  418 

Cawnpore.  439 

Ride,  on  horseback,  from  Lucknow  back 

as  Empresj  o(  India.  388  nole 

to  Cawnpore,  434 

River,  animals  crossing,  tio,  488 

Adgai,  or  Adji.  464 

Prapagaiioo  of  the  Gospel,   Society  fot 

Protected  Sildi  States.  386 

Ganges,  11,  13,   lai  nole,   133,  [46 

ProverlB  and  riddles  ol  the  Afghans,  155 

note.  1S4, 168,  175  note.  180,  2.4. 

Puiuirries,  the.  99 

and' note!  476' 

Punjaub,  the,  248.  349 

Gograb,  415                                                   ^^ 

Punltahi,  64,  19s,  199 

Jumna.  339,  335.  355,  378                             ^^^^M 

PuMBiU.  the,  131,  1515 

Kooiie.  499                                                         ^^^^1 

Quin.  James,  4,  S 

Racket  coum,  191 

Soane,  lao,  475                                               ^^^B 

Radhabullub's  temple  convened  into  bd 

Two  Riven,  ihe  Country  ot  the,  174                           1 

oratory,  514 

Rains,  the  annual,  114,  137 

Rainy  march,  a,  a6o 

Road.  Grand'  Trunk.  106,  174.  186  note, 

weather.  333 

.87 

Rajgucha,  "  the  Mounlain-girt  Cily."  4B6 

Road  to  Lucknow,  439 

Rajinahal  Cemetery,  500 

Ihe  "  Holy,"  14s,  379 

dramatic  inddenl  at.  511 

Roads  generally,  187.  439 

Old,  499,  SCO 

Roberts,  Miss,  234,  247.  424,  471  nole 

Rajpoots,  411 

Robinson,  "  Phil."  465  note 

Ram.  the  "god,"  439,  473 

Rochinara,  Princess,  aBa                                                    1 

Rama,  historv  of,  IS7 

Roe.  SirT.,  337  note,  357 
Roebuck.  G.  A.,M.P.,4 

Ramayana,  the,  133,  156 

Ram  Mohun  Roy.  30  note,  68  note.  534 

Roblllas  and  Sikhs  ramge  Detht,  aBa,  394 

Rome,  ss6 

Ramsay's.  Sir   Henry,  leper  asyluni   at 

Roope,  the.  181,  371,  474 

Almon^h.  4«  note 

Roses  of  Ghaieepore.  ia6 

Ranee  of  Kyihul,  386 

Rosaries  Ibf  ails),  153.1.^ 

■■Rome," The. 79,  113.  139,  333,  358.306 

Raverty,  Captain,  on  Afghan  Uleramre, 

Roxburgh,  Dr.,  530                                                     ^^ 
Royle,  Dr.,530                                                          ^^^^H 

aS4  note 

Rmns  everywhere,  243                                              ^^^H 

Runjeel  Singh,  245,  249                                           ^^^H 

Red  Sea,  jja  and  note 

Ruslcin,  John,  vih.  (Preface),  346                        ^^^1 

Religion,  of  India: 
lluddhiim,  136.  4B3 

Sabai.  history  of.  ats                                                   ^^H 

Saharanpore,  435                                                                       ■ 

Hindooism,  i-totr ita. 

St.  Pierre,  238                                                                            ' 

Saints'  tombs,  313                                                               i 

Jain.  106,  146.  147 
Pursee,  m 

485 

Sikh.  .49 

Sale.  General  Sir  Roberl,  338,  330,  333. 

Renneil.  Major.  83,  516 

358,  40> 

RrterVB,  army  of,  133 

Sale.  Lady.  339,351,402 

Sail  Tax.  79 

Samana,  359 

Retreat,  a  great,  SIS 

•■Sammy  Houses,  "334 

Retrospect  at  Agra.  377 

Reunions,  Chrisiian,  534 

Revel  Gunge,  474 

Review  of  the  unlled  Armies  of  Reserve 

Sanllalion,  want  of,  199,  339.    (Sei  541) 
Sanscrit  College  at  Allahabad,  iBi 

andofAtgbanisUi.,  as* 
Reynard.  Walter,  371 

nl  Hennr^s,  ,55 

Richardson. Capiaiu, 539.  (Fsrhiipoemi, 

alCalculia,  5.6 

iti  Poets) 

Richardson,  Samuel,  the  novelist.  4 

Snnthals,  95.  107.  499                                                              1 

Ride,     on    honeU.ck,     10    Agta    from 

Sanljpore,  518.  519                                                    ^^^H 

Haupper,  334 

Sarasw,^!!              177                                              ^^^^H 
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Sardanah,  319,  322 

church  at,  320 
Sasseram,  118 
Sati,  abolition  of,  71  note 
Satis  (Monuments  commemorating  the 

burning  of  widows),  129,  133 
Satyrs  in  Old  Delhi,  295 
Saugor  Island,  11,  12 
School    for    European    children    in    the 

Himalayas,  419 
Schools,  native,  43.  286 

punishments  in,  43  note 
Sdndia,  284 

Scriptures,  translation  of,  429 
Seal  engraving  at  Delhi,  271 
Secreegully  (on  the  Ganges),  499 
Secrole  (Benares),  167  note,  z68 
Secundee,  the  Emperor,  329 
Secundra,  Christian  villaj^e  of,  353,  436 
Secundra.  orphan  asylum  at,  354 
Seetu  Coond  (hot  spring),  492 
Sentinel,  the,  94 
Sepoy  convert,  314 

mutiny  at  Madras  in  1842.  230 
Vellore  in  1806,  309 
Sepoys.  17,  24.  119,  167,  191, 192 

reliance  of  Government  on  the,  166, 
181,  206 
Serais,  182,  z86.  382 
Serampore  and  its  missions.  521-523 
Servant,  anecdote  of  a,  208  note 
Servants,  native.  31,  208,  366 
Setts,  the  (bankers),   of  Moorshedabad, 

489  note,  500 
Shahabad,  387 
Shah  AUum.  175.  282 

Jehan,  241.  278,  282,  294,  302,  334, 
338.  340  and  note,  488,  500 

of  l*ersia,  letter  of,  217  note 

Shoojah,  of  Cabul,  30,  228,  233,  388. 

389 
Shakespeare.  Presentation  of  copy  of,  183 

Shawls,  43.  155 

Shell  formations  in  the  Himalayas,  407 

note 

Sherwoods.  the,  194,  208,  213,  214,  216, 

289  note,  310.  314 

Shere  Shah,  119,  329 

Singh.  249 
Shipp.  Deutenant,  328  note,  381  note 
Shoemakers.  38.  274  and  note 
Shower-baths,  383.  399 
Shumshoodecn.    Prince    of    Fcroaepore. 
murderer  of  Mr.   Frazer,  Resident  of 
Delhi.  288 
Sicily.  556 
Sikhs  and  Rahil)a<i  ravage  Delhi.  282 

aversion  to  kine-killing.  245.  386 

college  Mt  l\itna.  479  note 

destroy  Sirhind,  388 

emtiassy.  248,  256.  257 

literature  of  the,  249 

monaster>*  of.  at  Benares,  147  note 

protected  states.  245.  259  note.  ^86 

review  of  the  army  of  the,  by  Lord 
Ellenborough.  257 
Silk^CTOwing  in  Bengal.  50Q 

nctories.  East  India  Company's,  509 

Tussur,  97 


Silk  on  sale  at  Benares,  154 
Siluridae  of  the  Ganges,  474 
Simla,  arrival  at,  398 

as  a  seat  of  govemnaent,  399  note 

Bazaar,  404 

Church,  403 

Missionary  Society,  403 
native  congregation,  403 

distance  from  England,  404 

duelling  at,  40a 

European  merchandise  at.  464 

flowers,  fruit,  and  vegetables  at,  402 
note 

gardening  at,  40a 

history  of,  400 

leaving,  430-432 

proclamations  issued  at,  93s 

sunrise  view  at,  409 

the  headquarters  of  the  army.  400  note 
*'  Sin  "  and  '*  Holiness,*'  Hindus'  ideas  of, 

133  note 
Sinai,  553 
Siree.  398 

Sirhind,  destruction  of,  388 
Siva,  golden  temple  of,  at  Benares,  \yj 

Well  of  the  Sweat  of,  138 

worshipped  in  the  hills,  412 

worshippers  of,  137  note 
Sleeman,  ^fIajor  (afterwards  Colonel).  119, 
245.  303  nol«.  312,  320,  321,  327  and 
note,  347  note,  441,  469,  529 
Snakes,  92,  93  note,  94  note,  95 

at  Bhagulpore,  495  and  note 

poisonous,  Sir  Joseph  Fayrer  on,  539 
note 
Snowball  avalanche  in  the  Himalaya.  409 

note 
Soane  ("  the  Golden  River"),  120.  475 
"Soldier."  The,  a  Poemby  the  author,  1 13 

conception  and  commencement  of, 

"3 
continuation  of.  after  the  intemxp- 

tions  of  the  march,  123,  198 

publication  of.  198 

some  results  of  the,  226 

subsequent  results  of  the,  3x6. 

324.  531.  550 
Soldiers.  European,  in  India : 

condition  of.  ixi,  113.  191,  197,  544 

cost  of.  21,  545 

drunkenness  among,  aos 

employment,  recreative,  for,  197  note 

flogging.  233 

••  Friend."  Lord  Lawrence.  221 

in  the  Hills.  396  and  note,  398,  400 

note 
malingerers,  203 
marriages,  200 
mortality  in  peace  (in  the  olden  time), 

206 
pra>-er-room.  221  note 
remarkably    low    rate    of    mortality 

among,  at  Agra.  36a 
servants  of,  17 
with  Sepoys.  267 
wives.  2ca 
Sombre.  Dyce,  371 

Somnauth.' gates  of,  232,  256.  962,  335 
and  note 


Somnaulh  idol,  Ihe.  353  note 
temple  of.  233  nod  now 
Sonepore.  gctui  annual  fair  at,  1B3 

A  Song  for  Ihe  Brave  of  Old,  a  Song  I 

lag 
A  Thousand  Ages,  557 
Hurrah  (or  the  Road  1  43a 
I  will  climb  the  piond  Mountain,  390 
Maiden,  I'll  love  Thee.  3=4 
O  England,  dcnr  England  I  gi 
O  I  nm  a  Yogi  t  460 
To  Ihe  East  1  to  the  Jiflsf  I  7 
Wake  Ihe  Song  I  wake  Ihe  Song  !  438 

Songs,  publicaiion  of  volume  of,  by  tbe 
author,  358,  538 

Sooli  (on  the  <&nges),  509 

Soulhamplon,  551,556 

Spon  in  India,  96  naie,  103 

Spry,  Dr.,  89,  530 

Stale!!,  Native  independeni,  175 

Sleamboau  on  the  Ganges.  79. 


a- plantations,  5;.  105,  429 
eih,  ariificial,  304  note 
Temple  and  cave  at  Patlergutla.  499 
frescoes,  385 


of  Nepaul,  4S9  n' 
Tent  repelillon,  143  n 
ThBokwell,  Sir  Josepl 
Theatre  at  Cawnpore 


Sled.  Richard,  6 
Stephen,  Sir  Jantes,  aia 
Sterne,  Laurence,  4 
Slooiueler,  Mr,  J.  H.,  je,  530 
Sloddan.  Colonel,  and  Caplain  C 

nurtyrdom  of.  333  noles 

Storms,  dusi.  al  Cawnpore.  194 

at  Delhi.  376 

Snvddba  (a  funeial  ceremony)  ai 

48s 
Studs,  Goven 

alG 

alH._^,  _.,  ^_, 
Subathoo.  396-398,  417,  435 
Sue..  55.-553 
Suiddes,  religious,  la,  179 
Siillanpore,  465 
Suluin  SuJH,  483 
SUMMAHV,  53B 
Summer  in  India,  116.  sii 
Sumroo,  Begum,  344,  a86,  319,  371 
Sunday  In  Calcutta,  64 
In  Cawnpore,  319 


Thwmopylie,  tl 
Thevenol,  119, 

439 
Thibe:,  aposiolic  miss 
Thieves  in  camp.  334 


ndi,  I 


Suspension  hridges  in  the  fiills,  434 
Sulle],  Ihe,  348,  350,  351,  336,  388 
Valley,  40a 

S*ift!  D™',  4"  '^^ 
Tagore,  Debendra  Nalh,  534 

Dirarkanauih,  37,  30,  531.  551 

A  boiring  domestic,  3o8  note 

■■  Making  faces,"  368 
Tamarind-lrees,  iSo 
Tamerlane,  14a.  359,  307 
Tanner,  Colonel,  405  note,  409  note 
Tan  Sen,  the  famous  musician.  331  1 


3.414,  416,  417.  4»8. 
Irish  Rajah,  344, 


Thompson,  Rev,  Mr.,  Baptist  missioi 

at  Delhi,  aBo.  391  note 
Thompson,      Rev.      Mr.,      widovf 
daughters  of,   murdered  in  Mulin; 
1857,  393  note 
Til omson,  ihc  poet,  4,  tr 
Thug  boats  on  the  (Ganges.  465 
gangs,  suppression  of,  530 
temple  ai  Bindachun.  463 
,  173.  il>6nt 


■■.  r?S 


.  ,3-  95.  103.  3'3 

ij  respect  lor  (akirs,  313,  499 
ru  on  Hooghly,  51S 
Tirliool,  516 
Tiunic  nitni.  395 
Tillaghur.  534 

Tonluck,  the  Emperor,  396,  30a 
Toglackabad,  395.  436 
Tombs  of  Europeans  : 

ConiioBllis,  l^rd,  131 

Martin,  General,  450 

Montagu.  Bishop,  5 

Waller,  Lady  Jane.  5 
Tombs  of  Natives : 

Akbar,  The  Emperor,  351 

Ala-ud-din  Khllji  (supcrUilvdy  beau- 
tiful). 303  note 

Allanish   (Ihe  oldest   tomb  known). 
3°3 

Assuf-ud-DowIah,  at  Lucknow,  44a 

Birbal,  Akhar's  Prime  Minister,  3$$ 

Feroieklian,  350 

Ghsice,  a  Mogul  soini,  laa 

Humaioon,  381,  397 

Imam-Mushudee,  303 

Itmad-ood-dowlah,  359 

jal  chiefs  al  Goverdhun,  3B1 

Jehangira  and  some  other  Members 
of  [he  Imperial  Family.  303.  303 

Khusroo.  the  poet,  303 

Koolub-ood-deen,  n  Moslem  Saint. 


303 

Mecrul,  salnb 


I,  313  and  note 


i6 
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Tombs  of  Natives— «>«/i««^</ 
Miriam  Zamani,  354 
Mirkdoon  Shah  Dowlah,  475 
Mina  Jehangeer,  303 
Mouzzin,  303 
Muhammed  Shah,  303 
Mumiaza  Zumani  (the  Taj),  338 
Munsoor  Alee  Khan.  303 
Nizam-ood-deen.  301 
Peer  Pointee.  a  Mahommedan  saint, 

499 
Royal,  at  Allahabad,  182 

at  Luck  now.  443 

Saints',  at  Meerut,  313  and  note 

Shere  Shah.  119 

Simundee  Begum.  321 

Soudja  Dadet.  303 

Sumroo,  Begum.  321 

Togluck.  Emperor,  256 

Ut^Ula,  a  Mogul.  355 

Ufzul  Khan  (the  china  tomb),  350 

Zutchi  J  unge.  303 
Tool-worship.  49 

Tower  of  Victory  (the  Kootub),  305 
Towns  and  villages,  insanitary  state  of, 

199 
Toys.  42,  155 

Tranquebar.  65.  521  note 

Transmigration  of  souls,  17  note,  177 

Travellers'  note-book.  395,  437 

Tree,  imperishable,  177 

Trees,  marriage  of.  55 

Trevor,  Captain.  228 

Tribenee,   the  (Junction  of  three   Holy 

Rivers,  177 

Trinity,  the  Hindoo,  67.  142 

Truth,  Society  for  the  Investigation  of, 

534 
Tucker.  Judge,  Bible-reader  to  the  poor, 

etc. .  z86  note 
Tulsi-dass.  author  of  the  popular  version 

of    the    Ramayana,    "the    Milton    of 

Hindi,"  159 
Tunis,  556 

Turbans  at  Benares,  155 
Turmachum  Khan.  308 
Turners'  shop,  151  note 
Turtle  of  the  Ganges.  474 
Tussur  silk,  97  note.  Z14  note.  485  note, 

504  note 
Tutors,  English,  in  India,  416 
Type-foundry,  the  principal,  of  the  East, 

523 
Tyrant,  death  of  a.  51  x  note 
Ula.  a  Brahmin  town.  5x9 
Umballah.  387 

Underground  houses  at  Delhi,  276  note 
Unity,  Christian,  67.  524 
Uranus,  discovery  of.  4 
Urrowl.  437 

Valentia,  Lord.  177.  442.  509 
Valmiki.  the  poet  of  the  Ramayana.  157 
Variations  of  the  magnetic  needle,  402, 

404.  430 
Vedns.  the,  131,  X56,  5x6  note 

Vedawyas,  the  compiler  of  the  Vedas,  138 


Veil,  a  wonderful,  154  note 

Vellore,  mutiny  at,  309 

Vernacular  Education*  Society,  ChrisiiaB, 

538  note 
Vernacular  literature,  50 
*'  Versailles,"  the  Hill  (Simla).  400 
Vesper  idol  services,  1^8  note 
Vikrama,  King  of  Delhi,  395 
Village  festivals,  494 

temples,  deities,  etc,  82 
Villages,  India  a  land  of.  82 
insanitary  condition  of,  199 
native  Christian,  88,  353 
Vishnu,  68,  157,  329 
V(Mce,  a  recalling,  430 
Voyage  down  the  C^ges,  466>5a7 
on  the  Ganges  by  steamers,  i8z 
Vulcan,  the  Hindoo,  490 
Waghom,   Lieutenant  Thomas,  pioneer 

of  the  Overland  Route,  554  and  note 
Wales',  Prince  of,  plume  of  Mogul  origin, 

237  note 
Wallich,  Dr.,  429,  530 
Ward,  Rev.  Mr.,  ot  Serampore,  521 
Warburton,  Bisnop.  4 
Washermen,  native,  21,  48 
Watchers  in  gardens,  494 
Water  in  India,  199.  539,  541.  543  note 
Watson,  Admiral,  520 

General  Sir  ArchitMdd,  227,  258 
Wellesley,  Marquis,  244,  521 
Wellington.  Duke  of,  his  opinion  on  the 

Afghan  War,  230 
Wheeler's,    General,    entrenchments    at 

Cawnpore,  226  note 
Widow-burning.     See  Sati 

abolition  of,  71  note 
Wight,  Isle  of,  556 
Wild    beasts,  destruction    by,   in   India 

(generally),  93  note 
Wild  beasts,  destruction  by,  in  Bengal 

alone,  494.  539 
Williams.  Miss,  librarian,  of  Bath,  4 
Willoughby  and  his  comrades  at  Ddhi, 

236  note 
Wilson,  Bishop.  66,  izz,  169.  180,  329 

note,  3x6.  387  note.  4x8  note.  443,  461, 

5x8,  551  note 
Wilson,  Dr.  H.  H.,  5x6  note,  528 

General,  conqueror  of  Delhi,  236  note 
Winds,  hot,  X94.  196,  211,  220  note,  335. 

488 
Wolf  stories,  354  note 
Wolff,  Rev.  Dr..  X79  note,  222,  223,  253 

note 
Wolves  in  Oude.  458 

Woman  in  India.  38. 40,  Si-54. 75. 87,  535 
Women,  bathing,  133,  509 
Women's  ornaments.  38,  44,  47  note,  109 

note 
Year,  the  Hindoo.   Mahommedan,  and 

Christian,  459 
Yogi,  the.  460 

Yudhisthira,  an  ancient  King  of  I>elhi.  294 
Zemoum  Shah.  388 
Zenanas.  52.  4x1 
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"A  j^raphic  and  interestinpf  record  of  a  soldier's  life  and  surroundings  in 
the  East  fifty  years  ago.*' — Daily  Telegraph, 

"The  descriptions  of  native  manners  and  customs  in  the  earlier  years  01 
the  century  are  of  more  than  passing  interest.  A  well-intentioned  and,  on 
the  whole,  a  well-informed  book." — Speaker. 

**Thc  author,  early  in  his  book,  enlists  a  reader's  interest,  and  has  in- 
dustriously and  enthusiastically,  and  from  wirlelj  extended  sources,  collected 
such  a  fund  of  sound  information  as  could  not  fail  to  be  appreciated  by  all 
who  have  the  reading  faculty  well  developed  and  a  long  life  still  l)efore 
them.  The  author's  five  ^'ears  in  India  were  admirably  spent,  and  the 
account  he  gives  of  them  is  much  to  be  commended  for  the  healthy  moral 
spirit  it  conveys."     Morning  Post, 

"The  work  of  a  widely-travelled  and  widely-read  wimn.'* —Ilooksellrr. 

"  Worthy  a  place  on  the  shelves  of  any  YxhrsLvy.*'  —  Western  Morning  Neji's. 

"A  careful  observer;  we  recommend  the  book." — I^ath  and  Cheltenham 
Gazette. 

•'The  second  volume  will  be  looked  for  by  many  with  great  interest." 
//ert/ordshire  Mercury, 


,* 


Oplffiloffis  cyF^Ho  Rr^i3S  on  "Rotinlffili 
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"The  volume  is  certainly  an  interesting  one,  being  the  work  of  a  widely- 
travelled  and  widely-read  man." — Publishet^s  Circular. 

"  He  has  given  a  highly  interesting  account  of  the  countrA*,  and  has  paid 
particular  attention  to  its  most  curious  customs." — Liverpool  Courier. 

"Seldom  have  we  opened  a  more  delightful  book  .  •  •  this  charming, 
clfatty  volume." — Western  Mail, 

"Replete  with  matter  of  important  national  histor>%  of  deep  personal  and 
biographical  interest,  and  diversified  anecdote." — Rochester  JoumaU 

"The  book  abounds  in  information  of  every  kind,  and  readers  of  the  first 
volume  will  look  forward  with  pleasant  expectations  to  the  publication  of 
its  fellow."— Z?<i/(y  Post. 

"  Valuable  for  the  picture  it  affords  of  the  soldier^s  life  in  India  as  it  was 
fifty  years  ago.  .  .  .  His  observations  display*  as  a 'rule  excellent  sense,  as 
well  as  close  observation." — Scotsfuan. 

"  The  book  is  good,  and  will  do  good.  Our  study  chair  is  a  ship,  and  we 
cross  the  ocean  ;  we  are  one  with  the  soldier  on  the  march ;  and  we  see  and 
hear  as  if  in  company  with  the  traveller."— .S7<zw//bn/  Post. 

"  Is  in  many  ways  a  remarkable  l)ook.  It  is  a  perfect  mine  of  miscel- 
laneous information ;  and  some  of  the  descriptions,  notably  those  of 
Calcutta,  Agra,  and  Simla,  are  excellent.  We  vshall  look  forward  with 
pleasure  to  the  second  volume." — Yorkshire  Post. 

"This  delightful  volume  .  .  .  Few  are  pri\-ileged  to  tell  the  stor>'  of  such 
a  life  after  passing  man\s  allotted  span  as  the  author  of  these  reminiscences 
has  done,  and  fewer  still  have  stored  their  memories  with  such  valuable 
information,  or  profited  so  much  by  the  varied  opportunities  of  gaining 
wisdom  in  the  school  of  experience." — Birmingham  Gazette. 

"  His  readers  will  look  forward  to  a  second  volume." — Revicic  of  Rez'teit's. 

"Thoroughly  readable   and    instructive.      The    foot-notes,   which    are 
imerous, 
and  in  apt 

"  It  is  full  of  information  ...  we  have  seldom  perused  a  more  interesting 
volume."  -  Jewish  Missionary  Intelligencer. 

"The  work  is  rich  in  its  material,  and  is  truly  the  record  of  an  adven- 
turous, and,  what  is  more,  a  useful  life.  The  book  is  in  a  very  tasteful 
binding,  and  is  tastefully  printed." — The  Rock. 

"The  work  is  a  record  of  a  lifetime  of  keen  and  appreciative  obser^'ation 
in  circumstances  which  make  such  reminiscences  of  permanent  value. 
There  is  probably  no  book  which  gives  such  vivid,  faithful,  and  impartial 
details  of  nature  and  European  life  in  that  extraordinary  and  romantic 
countrw" — Churchman. 

"  We  are  thankful  to  an^-  writer  who  gives  us,  in  readable  guLse,  true 
infonnation  about  the  land,  its  peoples,  its  religious  faiths,  its  social  customs, 
and  the  man}*  other  phases  ot  its  complicated  and  diversified  history  past 
and  present.  Such  a  writer  we  have  in  the  veteran  *  Retired  OflRcerof  rf.M. 
Civil  Service/  who  has  published  the  first  half  of  *  Seventy  Years'  Reminis- 
cences of  Life,  Travel,  and  Adventure.'  These  pages  sliow  wonderful 
]>owers  of  observation  and  description.  The  able  literar}*  form  of  the 
reminiscences  enhances  the  value  of  the  narration,  while  the  variety  ol 
topics  introduced  are  an  added  attraction.  The  sympathies  of  the  author 
are  thoroughly  on  the  side  of  Christianity  and  of  righteous  dealing.  The 
work  is  one  we  can  on  all  grounds  highly  commencL" — Christian. 
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numerous,  abound  in  good  stories  of  Indian  adventures  and  experiences, 
3t  quotations."  -Church  Missionary  Intelligenca'. 
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